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FOREWORD 


The technical papers included in these Proceedings represent all the 
technical presentations made at the Western Joint Computer Confer- 
ence. In addition, there is included a message from the Chairman of 
the National Joint Computer Committee, Dr. Morris Rubinoff. We are 
proud of the excellent contributions recorded here, so many of which 
directly support the 1961 WJCC theme “Extending Man’s Intellect.” 
Also, we are happy that we have been able to make these Proceedings 
available at the time of the Conference, thus enhancing the benefits 
of the Conference to registrants and making available the information 
in a timely manner. 

It should be recognized, however, that the papers presented herein 
have not been selected by the usual procedures wherein a paper is 
refereed as to its appropriateness and edited for its content. Neither 
the NJCC nor the WJCC Committee can take responsibility for the 
accuracy of the facts or opinions expressed. We are confident, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming majority of the papers presented here are 
responsible in all ways. Many papers were called but few were chosen; 
we are happy to record them here for the continuing advance and 
lasting annals of information processing technology. 

Walter F. Bauer 
General Chairman 
1961 Western Joint Computer 
Conference 
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MESSAGE FROM NJCC CHAIRMAN 


This is an historic occasion. The close of this 1961 
Western Joint Computer Conference will signal the 
change-over in administration of Joint Computer Con- 
ferences from the National Joint Computer Committee to 
the American Federation of Information Processing So- 
cieties (AFIPS), with broader scope and greater flexibil- 
ity. As you know, AFIPS is a society of societies organ- 
ized to represent through a single body the professional 
societies of the American computer and data processing 
world. The enthusiastic response to the formation of 
AFIPS is highly gratifying and lends encouragement, con- 
fidence and a sense of mission to those whom you have 
charged with conducting its activities. 

There are times when the path to the future is best 
appreciated through a re-examination of the past. I would 
like to quote from a letter dated December 15, 1959, 
written by the late Chairman of NJCC, Professor Harry 
Goode, who contributed so much both to NJCC and to 
the birth of AFIPS: 

“I believe the major objective in the formation of the 
society is to provide for information flow in all other in- 
stances than those provided for by the individual so- 
cieties to their members. 

“There are four types of such flow: 

( 1 ) Information flow between members of information 
processing societies nationally. 

(2) Information flow between our national informa- 
tion processing society and foreign information 
processing societies. 

(3) Information flow between societies in the informa- 
tion processing profession and other professions. 

(4) Information flow from the information processing 
societies to the general and educational public. 

“If we can recognize a firm set of objectives such as 
these (which of course need to be rewritten into a proper 
set of words), then what the society is to do is relatively 
clear-cut. 

“The functions follow immediately from the objectives: 

( 1 ) Act as the American representative body on mat- 
ters related to computing application and design, 
in a broad area of computational and information 
processing sciences. 

(2) Advance the field by stimulating research into new 
aspects of computer sciences emphasizing the 
cross-pollination of ideas among member societies. 


(3) Prepare, publish, and disseminate information of 
a tutorial nature to laymen, high school teachers 
and students, government offices and officials, etc. 

(4) Maintain relations among American and foreign 
technical societies through conferences and sym- 
posia, cooperation with other societies in organ- 
izing sessions at their conferences, provide refer- 
ence material to other societies on the computa- 
tional sciences. 

(5) Maintain membership in the International Federa- 
tion of Information Processing Societies (IFIPS). 

(6) Aid in certain actions of member societies involv- 
ing participation and cooperation by more than 
one society. 

(7) Sponsor the JCCs.” 

The Constitution of AFIPS reflects these views in their 
entirety. With your frequently demonstrated cooperation 
and support, the Board of Governors of AFIPS will 
continue to conduct our successful Joint Computer Con- 
ferences and to represent the United States in our Inter- 
national Federation, IFIPS. As new societies join the 
Federation, it will gradually provide the hoped-for broad 
representation of the American information processing 
profession. We will seek to establish AFIPS as the infor- 
mation center on data processing including not only 
bibliographies of written material, but also a calendar of 
events of computer activities in the United States and 
throughout the world, a roster of individuals active in 
information processing, and a current file of developments 
in progress or recently consummated. We plan to establish 
a speakers’ bureau to carry information on the information 
processing field to educational institutions and professional 
societies. We plan to establish a public information com- 
mittee which, through the media of personal contacts, press 
releases and tutorial articles, will make available to laymen, 
to government agencies, to affiliated and member societies 
and to the profession as a whole, the present status and the 
probable future of information processing in the United 
States. 

I trust that with your continued cooperation and support 
our efforts will meet with a long string of successes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Morris Rubinoff, Chairman 

National Joint Computer Committee 
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SIMULATION: A SURVEY 

Harry H. Harman 
System Development Corporation 
Santa Monica, California 


Introduction 

Simulation may be traced back to the begin- 
ning of time — be it the make-believe world of 
the child at play, or the adult make-believe world 
of the stage. The impetus for modern scientific 
simulation came with the development of analog 
computers in the 1930’ s; and progressed even 
further when the electronic digital .computers wae 
created. The very definition of ah analog com- 
puter contains the notion of simulation, viz., a 
device which simulates some mathematical process 
and in i»^ich the results of this process can be 
observed as physical quantities, such as voltages, 
currents, or shaft positions. While there is no 
doubt that the analog computer represents one as- 
pect of simulation, the truly new simulation ad- 
vances came with the digital computer. In the 
past two decades, since the development of Mark I 
by Howard Aiken and since Eckert and Mauchly de- 
signed the ENIAC, tremendous strides have been 
made in science and technology ascribable direct- 
ly to the flourishing new computing discipline. 

The revolutionary impact of the electronic 
computer on our society may well be equal to 
that of atomic energy — and may actually surpass 
it in the long run. A direct consequence of the 
computer is the burgeoning activity which collec- 
tively goes under the name, ^simulation”. The 
growing awareness, and popularity of this field 
of activity is evidenced by a recent article in 
Business Week in which a parallel is drawn 
between the group of simulation experts and the 
group of painters known as the Futurists. Just 
as the art works might bear no direct resemblance 
to the subjects for which they were named, so the 
mathematical formulas, flow diagrams, and com- 
puter outputs bear no direct resemblance to the 
physical world which they simulate. Moreover, 
this symbolic art ’’represents a massive assault 
on tradition — in this case, the traditional art 
of managing large organizationsl’^^his assault — 
involving scientific systems analysis and simula- 
tion techniques — first occurred on ndlitary sys- 
tems problems, but more recently has found its 
way into business and industrial systems problems 
as well. 

Definitions 

To appraise the current work in simulation 
and to apprise you of the general status of this 


subject is the raison d’etre of this session. In 
my review of the work in this area, I came across 
John Harling’s paper, ’’Simulation Techniques in 
Operations Research — A Review”. 5 From the title 
it would appear that my work had been done for me. 
His opening remarks draw attention to the fact 
that ’’simulation” is a somewhat ill-defined sub- 
ject and that considerable confusion exists in 
the terminology employed, and he goes on to say: 
’’The tern ’Monte Carlo’ is presently somewhat 
fashionable; the term ’simulation’ is to be pre- 
ferred, because it does not suggest that the 
technique is limited to what is familiar to sta- 
tisticians as a sampling experiment.” (p,307) He 
equates ’’simulation” with ’’Monte Carlo methods” 
and thereby implies a much more restrictive usage 
of simulation than is intended in the present Sur- 
vey. 

The term ’’simulation” has recently become 
very popular, and probably somewhat overworked. 
There are many and sundry definitions of simula- 
tion, and a review and study of some of these 
should help us gain a better perspective of the 
broad spectrum of simulation. Webster only pro- 
vides the fundamental notion that simulation is 
an act of ’’assuming the appearance of, without 
the reality”. Thomas and Deemer20 suggest the 
following paraphrase of Webster: ”to simulate is 
to attain the essence of, without the reality.” 
Note that the substitution of ’’essence” for 
”appearance” makes the vital difference between 
the scientific and the casual use of simulation. 
It not only is not necessary that the simulator 
not ”appear” as its real-JLife counterpart, but 
frequently attempts to imitate reality closely 
may be detrimental to the purposes of the simula- 
tion. For example, to expedite the training of 
pilots a relatively accurate duplication of the 
cockpit is necessary for the trainer, but to du- 
plicate the bulky whole of the airplane would de- 
feat the purpose of the simulator. Thomas and 
Deemer advise that ”we should deplore the tenden- 
cy to introduce trappings and ornaments in samu - 
lation to gain the ’appearance’ of reality when 
it is the ’essence’ which we need.” (p.5) 

In a technical dictionary^ the term ’’simu- 
lator” is defined as follows: 

A physical system which is analogous 
to a model under study (as, for instance, 
an electric network in which the elements 
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are in correspondence with those of an eco- 
nomic model). The variables of interest in 
the model appear as physical variables (such 
as voltages and currents) and may be studied 
by an examination of the physical variables 
in the simulator, (p.267) 

This definition covers what we normally would 
consider simulation when accomplished by analog 
or digital computers. Nonetheless, it is not the 
universally accepted definition, alternatives be- 
ing proposed by practically each separate field 
of application. 

Thus, in the area of Operations Research ,Har- 
ling5 states:**By simulation is meant the technique 
of setting up a stochastic model of a real situa- 
tion and then performing sampling experiments upcn 
the mod el. The feature which distinguishes simula- 
tion from a mere sampling experiment in the clas- 
sical sense is that of the stochastic model” 
(p.307) As noted above, this definition of simu- 
lation is equivalent to the Monte Carlo tech- 
nique; and is, in fact, almost identical with 
the definition of the latter provided by A *3. 
Householder; 6 

The Monte Carlo method may briefly be 
described as the device of studying an art- 
ificial stochastic model of a physical or 
mathematical process.... The novelty f~ 
the Monte Carlo method^ lies rather in the 
suggestion that where an equation arising 
in a nonprobabiiistic context demands a nu- 
merical solution not easily obtainable by 
standard numerical methods, there may exist 
a stochastic process with distributions or 
parameters which satisfy the equation, and 
it may actually be more efficient to con- 
struct such a process and compute the sta- 
tistics than to attempt to use those stan- 
dard methods (p.v). 

While this represents a very powerful and useful 
technique in simulation, Monte Carlo does not 
encompass all the legitimate scientific aspects 
of simulation. 

In their book. System Engineering ,^ . Goode 
and Machol give a half dozen or more examples of 
simulation in which the Monte Carlo Method is 
used in queueing problems. They do not, however, 
take the foregoing definition. Instead, they 
define simulation to be ”the study of a system 
by the cut-and-try examination of its mathemati- 
cal representation by means of a large-scale 
computer”. (p.403) While some people (not in this 
audience) might object to the qualifier that a 
’’large-scale computer” be the means of the study, 
they would certainly grant its modus operand!. 
This is an operational definition, and as such 
it proposes more or less exact procedures to be 
followed in executing a program of simulation. 
Specifically, Goode and Machol propose a series 
of steps (pp. 404-7) including the choice of can- 
puter (analog or digital, in particular); con- 


struction of the computational flow diagram (it 
being assumed that the mathematical model of the 
system has been formulated); determination of 
preliminary (analytical) solutions; choice of 
cases to be treated, with a view toward reducing 
the number of runs; data reduction and analysis 
(some to be done run by run); and consideration 
of the simulation of hirnian beings (by some simple 
analytical function or by actual inclusion in 
the simulation). 

A type of working definition is proposed in 
the field of Management Science. Here, simula- 
tion is conceived as ”the science of employing 
computational models as description for the pur- 
poses of (l) learning, (2) experimenting, (3) 
predicting in management problems. ”19 A similar 
definition, which more specifically delimits the 
area of consideration, is the following;! 

The systematic abstraction and partial du- 
plication of a phenomenon for the purposes 
of effecting l) the transfer of training 
from a synthetic environment to a real en- 
vironment; 2) the analysis of a specific 
phenomenon; or 3) the design of a specific 
system in terns of certain conditions, be- 
havior, and mechanisms. (p. 6) 

The behavioral scientist, accimistomed to labora- 
tory experimentation, puts it even more directly;^ 
”By simulation, we mean a technique of substitu- 
ting a synthetic environment for a real one — so 
that it is possible to work under laboratory con- 
ditions of control.” 

The foregoing definitions range in emphasis 
from a sampling plan (which distorts distribu- 
tions in order to obtain relatively efficient 
estimates of the parameters) and the mere use of 
a large-scale computer, to a simple delineation 
of the area of inquiry. What they have in ccan- 
mon is an attempt to substitute other elements 
for some or all of the real elements of a system. 
Perhaps the simplest and most direct definition 
of simulation is merely the act of representing 
some aspects of the real wor^d by numbers or 
other symbols that can be easily manipulated in 
order to facilitate its study. In this sense, 
simulation is one of the oldest analytical tools. 

Classifications 

However simulation is defined, there miains 
the problem of selecting the appropriate elements 
of a system to be simulated. Which aspects are 
represented, and how they are represented, con- 
stitute the distinguishing characteristics of the 
different types of simulation. Hopefully, these 
considerations should also provide for the mean- 
ingful classification of simulatidn types. 

After an exhaustive search of the litera- 
ture, and several months’ cogitation, the writer 
was reluctantly forced to conclude that there is 
no completely adequate taxonomy of simulation 
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types* Perhaps some day a reasonable basis will 
evolve for classifying simulation types into ma- 
jor and subordinate categories, and the practi- 
tioner will be assisted thereby; but at the pre- 
sent time, we can do very little in that direct- 
ion* 

About the best that has been proposed (see 
for example, I. J* Good3) is a single continuum 
on which the model is classified according to its 
degree of abstraction from the real-life system, 
operation, or procedure* Thus, the focus is on 
the simulation model and its relationship to its 
real-life counterpart* This conceptual basis for 
ordering simulation types follows: 

(1) In the most extreme instance (ultimate 
or trivial, depending on your point of view), the 
real system can be used as the **model” to gain 
knowledge about itself* However direct and simple 
it might sound, it is usually neither practical 
nor feasible to determine the inherent properties 
of a system by observing its operations. Limited 
time and resources often force the use of diorter, 
less expensive methods than the ^’identity simula- 
tion” • 

(2) Only one step removed from the real- 
life instance is the attempt to replicate it with 
the highest degree of fidelity, by means of an 
operational model of the system in its normal en- 
vironment* A SAC mission flown to test the air 
defenses of the United States is an example of 
an essential replication of a war situation* Ene- 
my bombers are replaced by SAC bombers; ADC fires 
no weapons* Such ^replication simulation” really 
involves very little abstraction from reality, and 
also provides very little gain; except to make 
possible the limited study of selected dangerous 
or future situations* A subcategory of this clas- 
sification might involve essential replication of 
operational gear while employing abstracted in- 
puts* A case in point is the Air Defense Command’s 
System Training Program (discussed below). 

(3) Next, along our continuum, the replica- 
tion might be attempted in the laboratory instead 
of in the field* Here it is necessary to choose 
the relevant features of the real system for re- 
presentation in the laboratory, and also to deci- 
de on the means of such representation* A system 
may be made up of such diverse elements as people, 
hardware, ope rating procedures, mathematical func- 
tions, and probability distributions* A laborato- 
ry model might consist of the actual replication 
of some elements and the abstraction and substi- 
tution by symbolic representation of others* It 
should be noted that every kind of substitution 
is possibles people are often simulated by hard- 
ware, but the reverse is also done* A wide range 
of simulation types is enccmpassed by ’’laboratory 
simulation”, and perhaps is best exemplified by 
operational gaming* 

(4) More clear-cut abstraction from reality 
is involved in the complete ’’computer simulation ” 


of a real system. In some circles this is the 
only admis sable type of simulation* There is no 
room for human beings or real hardware components 
in this model of the system* All aspects of the 
system must be reduced to logical decision rules 
and operations which can be programmed* If the 
model of the system consists only of mathematical 
functions, the simulation is said to be determi- 
nistic* If it also includes probability distri- 
butions then it is stochastic * This type of si- 
mulation is quite common in operations research , 
with a popular example being a ’’computer simiila- 
tion” of a (hypothetical) business firm* 

(5) The highest degree of abstraction leads 
to the complete ’’analytical simulation”, wherein 
the real system is represented completely by means 
of a mathematical model and a solution ( at least 
theoretically) can be obtained by analytical mea n s. 
Essentially, the problem here is that of solving 
a set of equations* Even if a closed form is not 
available, approximate methods (including Monte 
Carlo) can be employed to get a solution* The 
least and the highest degrees of abstraction — 
’’identity simulation” and complete ’’analytical si- 
mulation” — may not be of much experimental value, 
but they do provide useful conceptual bounds for 
the simiilation continuum* 

Need for further classification * — While the 
foregoing considerations provide a fundamental 
(philosophical) continuum on idiich simulation 
types might be ordered, it is not sufficiently 
discriminating* The bulk of the simulation stu- 
dies reported in the literature would fall into 
one or two categories only* Further, more detail- 
ed distinctions could lead to generalized prin- 
ciples and thus to the full development of a 
discipline of simulation* The additional dimen- 
sions of simulation cannot be adequately deter- 
mined at the present rudimentary stage of devel- 
opment of this field* 

Dichotomous classifications * — What is fre- 
quently done as an alternative is to break the 
total field of simulation into two classes* Com- 
monly encountered examples of such dichotomy, or 
polarity, is deterministic -stochastic; deductive- 
inductive ; analytical -physical ; coraput eri zed -manual; 
or one of the many variants of these* An import- 
ant consideration is the absence or presence of 
at least one human being in the simulated model* 
While this seems to offer a real distinguishing 
characteristic, it does not help nearly as much 
as anticipated* There can still be stochastic 
models which are simulated entirely in a ctmiputer, 
or by means of a computer and people* For this 
reason, the writer discarded an earlier plan in 
vdiich the primary dichotomy was into ”automaton- 
simulation” and ”bio-simulation”* Differences in 
simulations’ that are fully computerized and those 
that involve human beings may be useful, but should 
probably be subordinated to more fundamental cla- 
ssification concepts* 
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Even this crude classification scheme may 
provide a useful guide in planning a simulation 
experiment* As a general rule, increasing exper- 
imental control can be attained by moving in the 
direction of a complete mathematical model, but 
unfortunately this usually is associated with de- 
creasing realism* The more that is known about 
the properties of an element of a system, the bet- 
ter it can be simulated* Imperfectly understood 
system elements probably should be used ” as is’’ 
in the model rather than approximated in a prob- 
abilistic manner or by decision rules. Adequate 
simulation of a system in the laboratory requires 
a detailed systems analysis with particular atten- 
tion paid to the functional structure of the var- 
ious tasks and the operations to be performed by 
the human beings in the system* Since the human 
actions are certainly of a stochastic nature, rea- 
listic simulation of a man-machine system can 
best be accomnlished by having the human elements 
in the model* 

Glassification by objective . — An alternat- 
ive breakdown of simulation activities can be 
made according to the purpose or objective of the 
simulation* The principal categories usually em- 
ployed are evaluation, training, and demonstra- 
tion* With the emergence of very large military 
canmand and control systems, the old trial -and- 
error method had to give way to simulation as the 
primary technique for the design and development 
of such systems, as well as for the evaluation of 
alternative solutions to system problems. Again, 
in the implementation and operation of such sys- 
tems, simulation has been found to be a very ef- 
fective device for training. Not only have simu- 
lators been employed for individual flight in- 
struction in place of expensive and dangerous 
procedures, but similar efficiencies have been 
realized in training groups in total system oper- 
ations through simulation* This is one of the 
chief objectives of management games as well as 
the specific training programs of military systems* 
In the demonstration role, simulation serves as a 
means of indoctrination — to exhibit the feasi- 
bility of a complex system* 

Simulation as a research tool 

While this very brief account of the uses of 
simulation for evaluation, demonstration, and trai- 
ning immediately points up its value, some more de- 
finite indication of the advantages of simulation 
as a research tool in the study of ccxnplex systans 
seems to be in order* First of all, the real sys- 
tem in the field is not as amenable to control as 
a simulation of it* At the same time there is no 
interruption of the on-going activities in order 
to conduct the research. Also, productive research 
requires the taking of quantitative measurements, 
which again can better be accomplished in a simu- 
lation study than by observation of the actual 
system* 

These primary advantages are really the ad- 
vantages of the laboratory over the field, regard- 


less of whether it is a chemistry laboratory or a 
digital-computer laboratory. Simulation as a re- 
search technique has more specific advantages: 

(1) It can compress or expand real time* A 
business operation of a year can be simulated in 
minutes in order to study long term trends or to 
study the operations under varying alternatives. 
On the other hand, the process can be slowed down 
to permit the more detailed study of critical si- 
tuations. 

(2) It provides the ability to experiment, 
test, and evaluate new systems or proposed changes 
to existing systems in advance of having to make 
firm commitments. Aside from great economy of time, 
simulation of this type makes it possible to con- 
sider hypothetical systems which may be dangerous 
or impossible to try any other way.An interesting 
example involves the procedure the Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory employed in designing and con- 
structing the Mark I perceptron for the automatic 
identification of simple patterns. They first de- 
monstrated by simulation on a computer (IBM 704) 
that such an experimental machine could be built. 

(3) It makes for more economical experiment- 
ation, both in time and money. A complete ’’compu- 
ter simulation” of a system usually can be run in 
very short time once the program has been develop- 
ed. However, the cost of creating a large-scale 
computer simulation program can be prohibitive. 
Usually it is justified because of continued ex- 
perimentation with the model, but on occasion the 
payoff may be so great as to justify even a single 
trial. 

(4) It pemits the replication of experiments 
under different conditions. An important example 
is the replication of economic time -series, which 
just could not be accomnlished without simulation. 

Review of simulation activities 

Extent of literature. — The acceptance of 
simulation evidently has been widespread — as 
witness the increasing n’lmber of simulation stu- 
dies in the last decade. Prior to 1951 there was 
nothing in the scientific literature on this sub- 
ject. The most recently published bibliogranhy^^ 
contains 344 entries (including 6 other biblio- 
graphies )and except for one reference (”A Simpli- 
fied War Game, 1897) the earliest article is da- 
ted 1951* Two other bibliographies merit special 
mention. Malcolmll presents what he terms ”a 
fair sampling of simulation literature to date”. 
Concerned primarily with the application of simu- 
lation to management problems, he subdivides the 
165 titles into industrial and military applica- 
tions and separates simulation games from the rest* 
The other, 12 while not sneci fi c^^lly addressed to 
simulation, presents 477 references to the closely 
allied subject of systems research. One of the 
interesting aspects of the latter bibliography is 
that it also contains a topical outline of the 
field and each reference is assigned to one or 
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more of the classification categories. The extent 
of the literature on simulation has grown to such 
immense proportions, in so short a time, that the 
truly scholarly exploration of this field looms as 
a foniiidable effort for all but the most serious 
student. 

No attempt will be made here to review the 
content of different simulation studies. The ob- 
jective is only to indicate the scope of such 
studies. One such collection of 1*7 studies appears 
in the ’'Report of Systems Simulation S3miposiumV 
published in 195^. These include typical invento- 
ry-control, scheduling, cargo handling, and wait- 
ing-line problems on the industrial side; related 
problems on logistics systems peculiar to the mili- 
tary, as well as military*'laboratory simulations", 
incorporating systems of men and equipment; and 
even some methodological considerations directed 
at increasing the speed of simulation and statis- 
tical problems associated with Monte Carlo sampl- 
ing. 

As regards the technical aspects of simula- 
tion, the results of current research activities 
appear, principally, in the Operations Research 
journal, specialized statistical journaTsi and 
publications of various research institutes. Of 
special interest is the report of the first Sym- 
posium on the Monte Carlo Method^ and two subse- 
quent symposia 1*7, IS same subject. 

Operational gaming . — The simulation stu- 
dies that have attracted the most attention in 
recent years may be described by the generic term 
"games" — intended to cover such activities as 
war gaming, business management games, and oper- 
ational gaming in general. In their excellent 
article, Thomas and Deemer^O first distinguish 
the basic concepts of simulation, Monte Carlo, and 
operational gaming; present a brief review of some 
of the theory of games of strategy; and then com- 
pare the approaches of ganiing and ncn-gaming tech- 
niques to competitive situations. The role of 
operational gaming is best expressed in their 
words : 

Although simulation and Monte Carlo 
methods are often used in gaming we feel that 
the essence of operational gaming lies rather 
in its emphasis on tEe pTaying of a game. 
There is playing to formulate a game, play- 
ing to solve a game, and playing to impart 
present knowledge of a game. Thus we define 
operational gaming as the serious use of 
playing as a primary device to formulate a 
game , to solve a game , or to impart something 
of the solution of a game , (p.6) 

In practical applications, the technique of 
gaming is aimed principally at providing practice 
in working through alternative sequences in con- 
siderable detail. Within the framework of a part- 
icular game certain input parameters can be alter- 
ed to provide innumerable variations. When human 
teams participate in such games, they not only 


gain practice in comprehending the consequences 
of particular moves and sequences of events, but 
also gain some insight into the perspective of 
the participants. 

The development and present usage of manage- 
ment games is reviewed by Joel Kibbee in the fol- 
lowing paper on this Program. He stresses the 
importance of computers in this area, anci discus- 
ses the building of models and programming of ma- 
nagement games. It should be remembered that 
non-computer or manual business games (e.g. , as 
developed by Stanley Vance at the University of 
Oregon and by John Kennedy at Princeton Uni- 
versity) have considerable merit as tools for 
management training and development as well. 

Management control . — Perhaps one of the most 
powerful tools for management control of large- 
scale programs is the activity known as PERT 
(Program Evaluation Review Technique). This q^stem 
of charting the key milestones into a network for 
the accomplishment of an objective, dependent on 
many and diverse factors, was first developed in 
conjunction with the Polaris program. As a re- 
sult of such managonent control, the Polaris pro- 
gram became operational two years earlier than 
originally anticipated. A similar technique de- 
veloped for the Air Force by Douglas Aircraft 
Company in conjunction with the Skybolt program 
is PEP (Program Evaluation Procedure). The PERT/ 
PEP program evaluation techniques now are being 
extended to almost all Army, Navy, and Air Force 
weapons systems. 9 Among other computer-based me- 
thods for monitoring schedules being developed 
is SCANS (Scheduling and Control by Automated 
Network Systems) at System Development Corpora- 
tion. The aspect of these techniques which is 
especially germane to this Session is the optimi- 
zation of networks through simulation. By devi- 
sing a "computer simulation" of the scheduling 
technique, alternative management decisions can 
be tried, and from the output an optimal solu- 
tion can be determined. Closely related to these 
types of programs is the Decision Gaming work on 
which Dr. Vazsonyi reports later in this Session. 

Social behavior . — Turning to another area, 
Ellis Scott^'^, calls attention to dozens of stu- 
dies on simulation of social processes being car- 
ried out in universities and research laborato- 
ries from coast to coast. His survey is concern- 
ed with research in the behavioral sciences which 
use computers in the simulation of social beha- 
vior. The studies range from experiments in in- 
teractions and conformity of small groups to inr 
tergroup relations in the community to the beha- 
vior of an entire society and international rela- 
tions. 

Vehicular traffic . — Still another area which 
is receiving more and more attention is that of 
vehicular traffic control. lA/hile the earliest 
works, by H. H. Goode, G. F. Newell, and others, 
only date back about six years, the activity has 
been gaining considerable momentum since then. 



Research is going on in all parts of the count rjt; 
The extent of the national interest is evidenced 
by the conference on transportation research con- 
vened by the National Academy of Sciences last 
fall. About 150 participants from government, in- 
dustry, universities, and research institutions 
met to review and formulate a program of research 
on transportation in the United States. A more 
recent conference^^ was devoted exclusively to 
the utilization of simulation as a research tool 
in the areas of highway and vehicle improvement, 
traffic control and enforcement, and driver and 
safety education. 

An example of a physical model for studying 
driver performance, car construction, and road 
design is the ’’driving simulator” at the UCLA 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engin- 
eering. The cab of this simulator consists of a 
standard station wagon on a treadmill of steel 
rollers, which faces a 10-ft high semicircular 
screen and with a small screen on the car’s rear 
window. Movie pro electors throw traffic scenes 
on both screens and a battery of instruments re- 
cord changes in steeringwheel movement, accelera- 
tion, braking, and in the driver’s breathing rate 
and in emotional stress. 

Although the ultimate goal is to consider the 
total system, including the driver and the traf- 
fic, at this stage of development of methodo- 
logy# it seems wise to distin^ish "driving simu- 
lation” from "traffic simulation". Early work on 
traffic simulation was restricted to one or two 
lanes of very short stretches of highway, and re- 
quired inordinate amounts of canouter time. None- 
theless, such work pointed to the feasibility of 
running simulation studies of traffic flow. A 
much more extensive model of expressway traffic 
flow has been developed at the Midwest Research 
Institute, and is reported by Glickstein and Levy 
later in this Session. 

Simulation in man-machine laboratory research 

The foregoing review points to many excit- 
ing and challenging activities — emerging as a 
result of the development of the digital electro- 
nic computer, the use of simulation, and the in- 
creased awareness of the "systans approach”. Thus, 
the study of large, complex man-machine systems 
has become possible. 

Just as trial-and-error experimentation has 
been a respected technique in the development of 
the classical sciences, so in the study of complex 
systems the new techniques of simulation may be 
employed to explore and to define the problem it- 
self. The direction and course of study of a man- 
machine svstem should be permitted (at least in 
the early stages) to be altered and restructured 
during the simulation and according to insights 
gained from the simulation itself. This use of 
simulation as a new kind of research tool is per- 
haps the outstanding feature of such laboratories 


as RAND’s Logistics Systems Laboratory and SDC’s 
Systems Simulation Research Laboratory discussed 
below. 

NEWS . — Entire laboratories have been built 
to exploit simulation for teaching purposes and 
evaluation of systems. Perhaps the first such 
facility to be conceived (in 1945), but which was 
not funded until 1950 and then took eight years 
to build, is the simulator at the U.S. Naval War 
College at Newport, Rhode Island. This facility 
and the exercise conducted in it is called NEWS 
(Naval Electronic Warfare Simulator). At' the 
heart of the system is a very large analog compu- 
ter (known as the Damage Computer) which is de- 
signed primarily to assess damage and to provide 
feedback to the several forces playing, to indi- 
cate their remaining effectiveness. The exercise 
is primarily a training device — used in war 
gaming, in the final stages of tactical training 
of naval officers from the fleet. 

SRL .— Another laboratory in which simula- 
tion was employed as the principal tool was the 
Systems Research Laboratory (SRL) of The RAND 
Corporation. From 1951 to 1954 this laboratory 
employed simulation to generate stimuli for the 
study of information processing centers. The 
essential features of a radar site were created 
in the laboratory and by carefully controlling 
the synthetic inputs to the system and recording 
the behavior of the group it was possible to stu- 
dy the effectiveness of various man-machine ccrni- 
binations and procedures. 

STP .— The research in SRL eventually gave 
rise bo the Air Defense Command’s System Train- 
ing Program (STP) — probably the largest-scale 
simulation effort ever attempted. STP is now in 
operation throughout the United States, as well 
as in Alaska, Canada, and Europe. Training exer- 
cises are conducted in the normal ' working envi- 
ronment at the radar sites, direction centers in 
the SAGE system, Division Headquarters, and higher 
commands. Fundamental to this vast program is 
the creation of problem materials by means of an 
IBM 709 and special off-line and EAM equiment. 
Through these means synchronized radar pictures 
for large areas of the country are simulated along 
with other inputs required by the operating sys- 
tem, e.g., flight plan information, intelligence 
and weather information, and commands from higher 
headquarters. Also, various lists and maps are 
prepared for the trainers to assist them in 
observing and recording crew actions in order to 
furnish feedback on system performance to the 
crew immediately after each exercise* Through 
simulation of this type it is possible to provide 
exercise of air defense procedures and regula- 
tions, applicable either in peace or in war situ- 
ations, at a fraction of what it would cost with 
"replication simulation”. 

LSL . — In 1956, the Logistics Systems Labor- 
atory (LSL) was established at RAND under Air 
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Force sponsorship. The first study in this labor-? 
atory involved the simulation of two large logis- 
tics systems for purposes of comparing their ef- 
fectiveness under different governing policies 
and resources. The system consisted of men and 
machine resources together with policy rules on 
the use of such resources in simulated stress si- 
tuations such as war. The simulated environment 
required a certain amount of aircraft in flying 
and alert states while the systems’ capability to 
meet these objectives were limited by malfunction- 
ing parts, procurement and transportation delays, 
etc. The human participants represented manage- 
ment personnel while higher echelon policies in 
the utilization of resources were simulated in 
the computer. The ultimate criteria of the ef- 
fectiveness of the systems were the number of 
aircraft in commission and dollar costs. While 
the purpose of the first study in LSL was to 
test the feasibility of introducing new procedures 
into an existing Air Force logistics system and 
to compare the modified system with the original 
one, the second laboratory problem has quite a 
different objective. Its purpose is to improve 
the design of the operational control system 
through the use of simulation. The complete des- 
cription of this study is presented by Dr. Steger 
later in this program. 

ASDEC. — A somewhat different type of faci- 
lity in which simulation is employed to test and 
evaluate electronic systems is the Applied Sys- 
tems Development Evaluation Center ( ASDEC ) of the 
Naval Electronics Laboratory at San Diego. Recent- 
ly the Navy Tactical Data System was being evalu- 
ated. The operational system was simulated by 
means of actual hardware components such as the 
Univac M460 computer and cardboard mockups of dis- 
play and control equipment. The facility includes 
an analog-to-digital computer which generates 
synthetic radar data used in the testing of oper- 
ational systems. 

NBS Study . — Perhaps the largest single step 
in the exploitation of simulation for research 
purposes was the recent Feasibility Study^conduct- 
ed by the National Bureau of Standards. The 
broad objectives of this study are best indicated 
in its opening paragraph; 

This report presents the results of a 
study of the feasibility, design, and cost 
of a large-scale tool to be used in a re- 
search program on man-machine systems. This 
tool facilitates the simulation of complex 
weapon systems for purposes of laboratory 
experimentation with human subjects in the 
system feedback loops. It is intended to aid 
in the optimization of system performance 
through studies of man-machine dynamics. It 
incorporates capabilities which represent a 
substantial advance over those of existing 
facilities for research on man-machine sys- 
tems. 

Feasibility was demonstrated through the actual 
design, implementation and operation of a scale 


model of the desired facility. The work done at 
the National Bureau of Standards provided the 
fundamental guidelines and philosophy for the more 
ambitious laboratory facility being built by the 
System Development Corporation in Santa Monica. 

SSRL . — Recognizing the importance of recent 
work in simulation, as well as recognizing the 
need for continued and expanded support for the 
further development of this area, with particular 
emphasis on its use in the study of complex man- 
machine systems, SDC decided to c reate a general- 
purpose, computer-based, facility in which such 
research could be conducted. Plans for the Sys- 
tems Simulation Research Laboratory (SSRL) were 
initiated about fifteen months ago and are about 
to come to fruition. My report on SSRL is in 

greater detail because of my involvement and fa- 
miliarity with it. 

The physical facility, covering about 20,000 
square feet, has just been completed. The main 
experimental operations space is a room approxi- 
mately 45 X 50 feet with 20- foot clearance from 
floor to ceiling. It is completely surrounded by 
an elevated observation area. This large room may 
be divided into appropriate smaller areas by mears 
of movable walls. Adjacent to the large, high- 
ceiling space are smaller, standard height expe- 
rimental areas, which also may be adjusted in size 
- and shape to accommodate the operations and ob- 
servation requirements of specific projects. 

A basic concept in planning a laboratory of 
this kind is the distinction between universal- 
tjrpe and project-specific type equipment. Of the 
former type, the most important is the general-pur- 
pose digital computer. A Philco 2000 system was 
selected and is now installed. Another major 
piece of equipment is a transducer that permits 
human beings and other real-time elements of a 
system to communicate with the computer. Such a 
real-time switch and storage unit (RL-lOl) has 
been designed and built at SDC and will be ready 
for integration with the computer next month. An 
internal telephone system (up to 120 stations), a 
public address system, recording facilities for 
any audio line, and a closed-circuit television 
system round out the general-purpose equipment of 
the laboratory at this time. The specific hard- 
ware requirements for the first couple of projects 
are now being determined. 

Another basic concept is a general-purpose 
programming system. Perhaps some day we will have 
a general-purpose simulation program which will 
greatly facilitate the execution of research pro- 
jects. For the present, however, we refer to the 
basic utility program system for the Philco 2000 
operating with the RL-101. At SDC we are using a 
problem oriented language, known as JOVIAL, which 
is patterned after Algol (the International Alge- 
braic Language). The principal effort involves 
the preparation of a JOVIAL Translator for the 
Philco 2000; but which has been written in such 
a manner that preliminary testing and actual com- 
pilation could be done on an IBM 709. Also, an 
executive control program has been developed i^ich 



takes cognizance of the requirements introduced 
by the RL-101 and of the unusual nature of the 
applications of the Philco 2000. The programming 
for the initial research projects is proceeding 
concurrently with the utility programming. 

The new laboratory is expected to enhance the 
present research efforts of SDG and to open en- 
tirely new avenues of research endeavor. In the 
former category are a number of research projects 
that have necessarily been limited in scope, but 
which can now be broadened because of the new fa- 
cilities. One such area is that of automated 
teaching. Successful research in this area has 
been conducted at SDG in the last two years, but 
the constraint of a single student to the teach- 
ing machine has been a severe limitation. This 
made the gathering of statistical data very time- 
consuming. Also, any potential application of 
automated teaching techniques in the academic or 
the military or industrial organizations would 
certainly require more efficient means than indi- 
vidual tutoring. Thus, the next stage in this 
research effort is to create a Computerized Labo- 
ratory School System ([GLASS) which project will 
be studied in SSRL very soon. 

Another example of present research at SDG 
which can be expanded through the medium of the 
new laboratory is the study of Managenent Gontrol 
Systems. At the present time, the research con- 
sists of a ’’computer simulation” of the behavior 
of a business system. This model enables the 
study of the reaction of the organization to 
specific changes under alternative sets of deci- 
sion rules. As interesting as the computer simu- 
lation might be, it will be found lacking in a 
basic ingredient insofar as acceptance by real- 
world managers is concerned. That ingredient is 
the true human variability in decision making. The 
particular model certainly can be made more valid 
— albeit, more complex and less controllable — 
by introducing human decision makers at certain 
critical points in place of decision rules. Such 
a ’’laboratory simulation” model, at a later phase 
of the research, will be possible in the SSRL. 

The first new research endeavor to exploit 
the SSRL facilities is a study of a terminal air 
traffic control system operating in a post-19'70 
air environment. Projected increases in traffic 
volume and aircraft speeds indicate that terminal 
control zones will increase in size and will there- 
fore include many airports within a single complex; 
Coordination among many airports of the control 
of high density traffic of widely differing per- 
formance characteristics poses significant pro- 
blems of organization and planning. It is believ- 
ed that in order to effect the safe, orderly and 
expeditious flow of air traffic in a terminal com- 
plex,there will be a need for a new planning agen- 
cy in addition to the control agencies in intimate 
contact with the details of the environment. The 
general purpose of this project is to investigate 
the functional interactions among the control agen- 
cies , and to evolve alternative hypotheses re- 
garding superordinate planning agencies. 


In the first phase of the project the confi- 
guration simulated is an air traffic control sys- 
tem for a two-airport terminal complex. The sys- 
tem consists of the operators and equipment re- 
presenting the following agencies for each of the 
two airports :Stack Gontrol, Approach Gate Control, 
Approach Control, Departure Control, and Flight 
Data Processing. Some of these agencies include 
human operators while others are represented by 
completely automatic processes. The objectives 
of Phase I are to study inter-airport coordination 
problems and to identify significant variables fcr 
future systematic investigation. Additional plan- 
ning and coordination functions will be added 
in subsequent configurations as they are indica- 
ted by Phase I results. This project — involving 
a ’’laboratory simulation” model — is an excellent 
example of the utilization of the best aspects of 
the broad range of simulation techniques in order 
to experiment with a complex man-machine system. 

* -jf 


In this wide range of simulation work which 
we have reviewed two distinct activities stand 
out, neither one taking much cognizance of the 
other. On the one hand, simulation work is being 
done in the Operations Research field which may 
be classified largely as ’’computer simulation”. 
On the other hand, there is the group of behav- 
ioral scientists, experimental psychologists in 
particular, engaged in the simulation of environ- 
mental conditions which may be called ’’laboratory 
simulation”. Each of these groups could learn a 
great deal from the other. Furthermore, there is 
increasing evidence that ’’pure” simulation will 
have to be modified if it is to stand the test of 
validation. What is necessary is the marriage of 
the two approaches — a realistic possibility in 
the new man-machine system laboratory. 
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Management Games 

Management games, although a relatively new 
educational technique, are being widely utilized, 
and much discussed. They are primarily of concern 
to the educator and to the research scientist, but 
since many of these games are played with the aid 
of an electronic computer, they should be of in- 
terest to computer people in general. In addi- 
tion to the use of a computer for existing games, 
new games are being developed and will require pro- 
gramming. Many papers have been published on the 
educational aspects of management games; this 
paper has been written primarily to arouse in- 
terest in them as a computer application. 

The first management game to become widely 
known was one developed by the American Manage- 
ment Association in 1956. It continues to be 
used, along with four or five other games since 
developed by A.M.A., as part of their management 
education courses and seminars. Over one hundred 
different management games now in use are listed 
in a forthcoming book on the subject*, and more 
than 30,000 executives have participated in at 
least one of them. 

It seems worth-while to give a brief descrip- 
tion of a typical game play for those who have 
never participated. The Remington Rand Univac 
Marketing Management Simulation will be used as 
an example. 

The game session begins with a briefing. At 
this time the instructor describes to the partic- 
ipants the type of company they are about to 
manage, the economic environment, the general 
nature of the product, and the competitive forces 
they will face. He also discusses the scope of 
their authority, the functions to be filled, the 
decisions to be made, and the information they 
will receive. 

The participants are divided into management 
teams, and after the briefing, the various teams 
meet to develop an organization, set objectives, 
and decide upon policies and procedures. In a 
typical game; involving perhaps forty to fifty 


.* Manaqement Games , by Joel M. Kibbee, Clifford J. 
Craft, and Burt Nanus, soon to be published by 
the Re inhold Publishing Company. 


executives, there might be six teams each with 
seven or eight members. 

Games are played in "periods," with a period 
depending on the particular game, being a sim- 
ulated day, week, month, quarter or year. The 
Univac Marketing Game takes place in months. The 
participants are given operating statements for 
December and begin by making decisions for Jan- 
uary. In addition to the operating statements 
they are also provided with a case history, sales 
forecast, and data on material and operating 
costs, production facilities, and shipping times. 

The decisions for January are processed by 
the computer and operating reports are produced, 
and are returned to the participants. Decisions 
are now made for February, and so forth, perhaps 
for one simulated year. In a typical play the 
companies have a half-hour in which to make deci- 
sions, and reports are returned about ten minutes 
after the decisions have been submitted. 

In the Univac Marketing Game, each company 
manufactures one product and markets it in three 
different regions. East, West, and South. All 
companies are competing in the same consumer 
market. The managers set price, spend money on 
advertising, hire or fire salesmen, set the 
salesmen’s compensation rate, set production level 
engage in special market research projects, etc. 
The total market is shared among the companies 
according to their pricing and advertising pol- 
icies, according to the number of salesmen and 
their degree of training, and so forth. The op- 
erating reports show the sales obtained, the net 
profit achieved, inventory on hand, etc. The re- 
port also shows the number of salesmen on hand; 
companies can pirate experienced salesmen away 
from one another. 

Each management attempts to achieve the 
largest possible accumulated net profit, and a 
"winner" might be proclaimed. This is usually 
discouraged, however, as good performance in a 
management game as in real business, depends on 
many factors such as return on investment, share 
of market, personnel policy, and numerous others 
that contribute to success. At the end of the 
game play, a discussion session takes place. 

This "critique" is held to focus attention on the 
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lessons which were to be taught, and it gives the 
participants the opportunity to review their per- 
formance, discuss management principles with 
other members of the group, and receive feedback 
from the game administrator and other observers. 

Existing management games vary widely in the 
types of models used. The original A.M.A. Game, 
and similar games developed by IBM, UCLA, Pills- 
bury and other organizations, are concerned with 
general management. The Carnegie Tech Management 
Game is based on the detergent industry. Other 
games exist for banking, petroleum, telephone ex- 
changes, insurance companies and super markets. 
Some games concentrate on a particular management 
function, such as marketing, materials management 
or manufacturing. There is a game concerned with 
the management of a gas station, and three dif- 
ferent existing games are based on an auto dealer 
model. The military have, of course, been playing 
war games for many centuries, and they are now 
utilizing computers for this purpose. 

Most games are played by one or more manage- 
ment teams, where a team might be made up of any- 
where from one to twenty executives. Since most 
games contain some obvious measure of performance 
there is always a "rivalry" between teams. There 
may or may not be a direct "interaction." In a 
marketing game various teams may be in competi- 
tion for a common market, and the action of one 
team, say price of its product, will affect all 
other teams. In an inventory control game, on 
the other hand, each team is attempting to achieve 
the best performance beginning from the same con- 
ditions. A game with interaction is like tennis, 
a game without interaction is like golf. Both 
such games engender rivalry. 

The word "competitive" has often been used in 
the classification of games, usually as synonymous 
with interaction. There is, however, an economic 
meaning for "competition," namely, competing for a 
share of a common market. A marketing game would 
include competition, but such competition can be 
either of an interactive form, with the compet- 
itors being other participating teams, or a non- 
interactive form, in which the economic competi- 
tion is built into the model itself. 

Games also differ as to the level of manage- 
ment for which they are intended. They differ 
widely as to the complexity of the model. Some 
are meant to be played quickly, others require 
considerable analysis. In general, then, a 
management game is a dynamic case history in which 
the participants, faced with a simulated business 
situation, make decisions, and are fed back re- 
ports based upon these decisions. 

Manual and Computer Games 

Management games, like the business situation 
they simulate, require that information be proc- 
essed and calculations made. The extent of the 
computations depend on the particular game, and 
may require anything from a pencil to a large 


computer. This has given rise to an obvious 
classification into manual games and computer 
games. Computers are used for management games 
for the same reasons they are used in any busi- 
ness application, primarily to perform computa- 
tions speedily, accurately, and automatically. 
Computer games can also be more flexible, as will 
be discussed more fully below. 

Some rather odd advantages have been attrib- 
uted to manual games. It has been stated, for 
example, that manual games can be made very 
simple and easy to play. Obviously a computer 
game can be made just as simple, though there is 
a temptation to use the full capacity of the 
computer with a resultant complexity that is not 
needed to satisfy the educational objectives. 
Similarly, one published statement claims that an 
advantage of manual games is less time pressure 
on the participants. Just because the computa- 
tions are made rapidly does not mean that the 
participants must make their decisions quickly. 
Manual games do have advantages. They usually 
cost less initially, do not require special 
facilities, and can be scheduled as desired. 

Good design is required to keep down the number 
of clerks and administrators needed. There are 
so many advantages to computer games, however, 
that, at least for this author, they seem well 
worth the development and operating costs. 

Since games vary widely in complexity, it is 
not possible to state how much computer time or 
programming is generally involved. However, 
several moderately complex games which the author 
helped develop, and which were designed for a one 
or two day management exercise, involve something 
of the order of 3,000 to 5,000 instructions, and 
took from three to nine man-months to program. 

The total development cost of a game includes 
more than programming, however. More or less 
time can be spent on the creation of the model, 
consulting fees can be required, as well as the 
cost of materials and test plays. Most often 
the programmer is involved in the development of 
the model as well as the computer coding. These 
moderately complex games are usually designed for 
a one day management exercise and might involve 
five to eight hours of computer time, although 
the computer might actually be used only part of 
the time and be free for other processing between 
game periods. As an example, a play of the 
Univac Marketing Management Simulation, lasting 
for perhaps eight to ten simulated months, and 
accommodating about fifty executives, might cost 
$300 to $500 for computing time. The cost is 
about the same if the game is played discontin- 
uously using a Univac Service Center. However, a 
group playing a game might also have non-computer 
expenses for special facilities, materials or 
staff. 

It is not necessary to have a computer on 
the premises to conduct a management game. Re- 
cently, five different cities in the Midwest 
simultaneously played the Univac Marketing Game 
through the use of leased telephone lines. Of 
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more interest, however, is what we call the "dis- 
continuous” mode of play. Decisions are made 
perhaps once a week and mailed to a service center 
and the reports are mailed back. This enables the 
game to be played without infringing upon regular 
production time since the game can be run at any 
odd lb minutes at the convenience of the center. 
Many educational, industrial and professional 
organizations are at this moment engaged in dis- 
continuous plays of management games. 

Management Games And Computer Personnel 

Because of the widespread use of management 
games, and their ever increasing growth, it is 
likely that most computer installations will at 
one time or another find themselves involved in 
running a game session. Several computer man- 
ufacturers have developed management games and 
happily supply the programs to their users. Most 
computer games developed by other business or ed- 
ucational organizations are also available. 
Directors of Training or of Management Development 
are now generally interested in this new tool and 
will probably be getting in touch with the manager 
of the computer installation if they have not al- 
ready done so. 

The computer installation may also be called 
upon to help develop and program a new management 
game. Irrespective of their interest in education, 
computer personnel will find that management games 
can provide an excellent orientation to data proc- 
essing for top management. It is sometimes dif- 
ficult to get a company president to watch a pay- 
roll demonstration, or a matrix being inverted, 
but, as personal experience has shown, he can be- 
come very much interested in the computer as a re- 
sult of his involvement in a management game. 

The data processing manager might consider 
the use of management games for training per- 
sonnel within his own department. A game called 
SMART for systems and procedures managers was de- 
veloped a few years ago, and the System Develop- 
ment Corporation developed a game called STEP for 
use in training programming supervisors. 

The Educational Advantages Of Management Games 

Very little research has been done on the 
validity of management games as an educational 
tool, but a similar statement can probably be 
made about most educational techniques now in use. 
The most striking thing about a management game is 
the involvement on the part of the participants. 

One is continually impressed with the way in 
which executives will work "after hours" in plan- 
ning the operations for their simulated companies, 
and it is generally necessary to bring in sand- 
wiches and coffee rather than to attempt to in- 
terrupt the play for a luncheon or dinner. Mo- 
tivation is an important aspect of learning, and 
management games are sometimes used at the start 
of a course or seminar merely to stimulate 
"students" towards a greater receptivity for 
lectures or other types of training that will 


follow. 

Management games are superior to other ed- 
ucational techniques for demonstrating the impor- 
tance of planned, critically timed decisions; the 
- necessity of flexible organized effort; and the 
significance of reaching a dynamic balance be- 
tween interacting managerial functions. They can 
also demonstrate the need for decision-assisting 
tools, such as forecasts, control charts and 
budgets. They can demonstrate to management the 
power of a scientific approach to decision making. 

Management games are educational tools, and 
to be effective should be used along with other 
techniques as part of an overall course or seminar. 
The briefing and the critique are as important as 
the actual play. Furthermore, most game sessions 
involve many "incidents" which are not actually 
part of the computer model. The participants 
might be asked to formulate a personnel policy, or 
to submit special reports. Job rotation, promo- 
tions, appraisals, and so forth can all be made 
part of the exercise. Much of the activity that 
takes place -- in organizing, planning, commu- 
nicating and controlling -- is in addition to the 
numerical decisions which are submitted to the 
computer. Management games continue to be dem- 
onstrated for a variety of reasons, but a dem- 
onstration is not a course, and a participant 
should not form his opinion as to their educa- 
tional merit from a few hours engaged in a dem- 
onstration play. 

Building A Management Game 

Management games are constructed for educa- 
tional purposes, and their construction is prem- 
ised on a set of educational objectives. Working 
from the objectives, a model which simulates a 
business situation is constructed. One of the 
most important constraints on the model is a need 
for simplicity. 

A game must be simple to play. This does 
not mean that it needs to be easy to make good 
decisions, but the participants should not have 
to devote considerable time and energy to learning 
the rules. It requires skill and experience to 
abstract from the real world those elements of 
major importance so that a playable game will re- 
sult. It is here that a programmer must work 
closely with the team that is building a game, 
and vice versa, the team should get the programmer 
into the act as early as possible. Skillful pro- 
gramming can do much to simplify the mechanics of 
play for the participants. A good program facil- 
itates the manner in which the players submit their 
decisions, and attempts to set up procedures which 
will keep clerical errors to a minimum, and even 
possibly have the computer edit the decisions for 
obvious errors. 

In the Univac Manufacturing Game, for ex- 
ample, there are quite a few shipping decisions. 
Suppose a company decides to ship 100 Clanks to 
the Western Region, and 100 Clanks to the Eastern 
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Region, but only has 160 Clanks on hand. The 
computer automatically interprets the decision as 
a desire to ship equally to both regions and 80 
are sent, with no interruption in the game ses- 
sion. Similarly in games which have a limited 
cash on hand, the computer can issue emergency 
loans at some interest rate to accommodate an 
error on the part of the participants in spend- 
ing too much money. 

In some games, it is only necessary for the 
participants to circle code numbers on a deci- 
sion form, rather than write out quantities with 
possible errors in the number of trailing zeros. 
The object of games is seldom to teach the 
participants to be less careless in their cler- 
ical tasks, and a good computer program can do 
much to eliminate clerical chores entirely so 
that the teams can concentrate on their decision 
problems . 

While in university courses, and often in 
military games, the time spent on the game ses- 
sion might be lengthy, in most business applica- 
tions only a day or so of a course or seminar can 
be devoted to the game exercise and simplicity 
for the participant is extremely important. This 
is one of the main constraints on the model, and 
even more on the computer program. 

Experience has shown that the mathematical 
model used in management games can be extremely 
simple. One may begin with a curve, perhaps re- 
lating a demand to advertising expenditure, 
which is defined by a table of fifteen points. 
Later it is found that if only five points are 
used, the play from the standpoint of the 
participants is identical, and the author has 
actually used games in which all relationships 
are linear — though there are many interacting 
ones — without any apparent difference in the 
training experience. In the usually short time 
a company has to make its decisions, the mere 
fact that demand might depend on six or seven 
marketing decisions presents adequate complexity 
without the use of complex curves. 

From the standpoint of the computer computa- 
tions, it is not usually important whether a more 
or less complex curve is used, though extreme 
mathematical complexity could lengthen the com- 
putation time even in a large computer. However, 
throughout the complete model a surprisingly 
amount of simplification can be introduced with- 
out violating the educational objectives. 
Simplicity is important for the game administra- 
tor as well as the participants, since it should 
not be necessary to have a large staff to conduct 
game sessions. 

As one continues to emphasize simplicity, the 
question of realism always arises. Some games 
are used to teach a specific skill or technique, 
perhaps production planning and control. In such 
cases a realistic and adequately complex model 
might be necessary. But most management games 
are used to teach general principles, for instance 


the importance of planning and control rather 
than the specific relationship between inventory 
carrying costs and stockout costs. For such 
games verisimilitude and not realism is the most 
important attribute. 

Verisimilitude is the appearance of reality. 
It is as important in management games as in the 
theater. As long as the relationship between 
price and demand, for example, seems similar to 
what goes on in the real world, and sufficiently 
engrosses the participant in the exercise, it is 
not important that the actual curve used, assum- 
ing even that it was known, is identical with 
that obtained from a detailed study of real data. 
Usually one is attempting to train a manager in, 
for example, marketing principles, and not the 
way in which a particular product with which he 
is concerned will behave in the real market. 

The word "Management Game" has generally 
been used with a training implication, and the 
term "Simulation" used when the object is to 
solve a problem, or actually guide management 
decision making. Under this terminology a 
simulation model must have validity, in the 
sense of an ability to predict the future, if it 
is to be of value; the management game model, 
used for training, must more often stand the 
test of verisimilitude. In fact, it is possible 
that an over concern with realism can produce a 
game that is too complex, too difficult to play, 
and can actually destroy verisimilitude, and the 
involvement on the 'part of the participants 
which is so important. 

The programmer working together with a 
team that is constructing a management game can 
do much in the cause of simplicity and verisimil- 
itude. It is this very ability which makes 
computer games, in general superior to manual 
games. The reports returned to the participants 
can resemble the actual reports which they 
obtain in everyday life. Furthermore, there is 
essentially no limit to the amount of special in- 
formation that can be provided to simplify the 
role of the participant. Thus, a report can give 
total costs, unit costs, and percentages. It can 
provide a variety of research type information 
and statistics. Little of this is usually pos- 
sible in a manual game. The American Management 
Association’s Top Management Decision Making 
Simulation permits management to engage in 
market research studies, at a suitable cost, 
which will provide them with the answer to 
questions concerning the number of orders for a 
.product that might have been received had a dif- 
ferent price been set. From the computer stand- 
point, it is only necessary to loop through the 
same set of computations using the research 
price rather than the actual price. 

A good computer program can also simplify 
the task of the game administrator. In the 
American Management Association’s General Manage- 
ment Simulation, it is possible during the play 
to develop additional products through a program 
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of research and -development. When a product has 
been developed the staff sends a pre-printed 
letter to the company informing them of this. 
However, the computer program has been arranged 
so that a special report to the administrator is 
prepared each period, and the computer itself, on 
this report, informs the administrator when to 
send out a particular letter. This same report, 
incidentally, informs the administrator about 
various aspects of the company's performance so 
that he is better able to control the session, 
and to provide feedback at the critique. 

There are many ways in which the relation- 
ship between quantities can be introduced into 
the model. The most common approach is to use a 
mathematical function; this itself may take the 
form of a graph, a table, or an algebraic expres- 
sion. Another approach is the use of judges. 
There might be one or more "expert" judges who 
make a subjective evaluation of the effect of 
particular policies. Such a judge should not be 
confused with a clerk, sometimes called a judge, 
umpire or referee, who, in a manual game, merely 
performs the arithmetic computations according to 
pre-arranged formulas. This is the function of 
the "computer," whether it be a man or a machine. 
The "expert" judge is a person with specific 
knowledge and experience, who arrives at a 
subjective evaluation of the decisions, hopefully 
without bias towards the particular participants. 

The judges themselves may be a group of 
participants, and can be considered to be one 
of the playing teams. One might have five 
competing companies in a general management game, 
together with two teams of competing bankers who 
may invest money in the various companies. A 
model may use various combinations of equations, 
judges, etc., and in the example just cited only 
the capitalization aspect is relegated to judges. 
In some games only certain non-quantif iable 
factors may be left to observers who can directly 
influence company performance in the role of 
judges. 

In one game based on a real product, the 
judges consisted of several members of top 
management, and their own deliberations and 
arguments as to the evaluation to be placed on 
the various marketing policies being exhibited by 
the teams playing the game proved to be, in their 
own opinion, an extremely valuable educational 
experience. At the other extreme, one might use 
judges who did not even know that a game was 
being played. For example, marketing policies 
together with advertising copy could be presented 
to an external group of simulated "customers," 
for their own preference in the products being 
offered. 

A very objective and unbiased manner for in- 
corporating the necessary relationships in a 
model is by the use of bidding techniques. For 
example, each company might submit a closed bid 
as to how many units they could supply at a 
particular price, and the demand would be awarded 


on the basis of lowest price. Similarly, raw 
material could be offered to the highest bidder, 
and the cost would then not be based on a 
specific value built into the model. Bidding 
techniques have been highly successful in many 
games. A particularly good example is the 
"Management Business Game" produced by the 
Avalon Hill Company, an excellent "parlor" game 
that can have serious uses. 

Parameters 

The mathematical meaning of parameter 
applies mainly to the constants used in the 
algebraic relationships between quantities, but 
for games it is convenient to extend this con- 
cept to all constants. For instance, the cost 
of carrying inventory in a game might be a 
function of the opening value of the inventory 
A and the closing value of inventory B, namely, 
.05 (rA + sB). The .05 is also a parameter, 
but it has been given a specific value for this 
illustration. If we set r = 1 and s = 0, we 
have a cost dependent only on opening values. 

We might prefer to set r = ■§■ and s = -g- , which is 
slightly more realistic. Thus, we are changing 
the nature of the model by our choice for r and 
s. Similarly, the cost of raw material is a 
parameter which may be changed for different 
game plays. The inclusion or omission of certain 
:factors can be controlled by parameters acting 
as switches. Whether or not certain informa- 
tion is to be included on the report can be con- 
trolled by a parameter which can take on the 
values of 0 or 1. In well-designed computer 
games, extensive tables of such parameters are 
used, and in this way seemingly different games 
can arise from the same model by the choice of 
a particular parameter set. 

One normally attempts to compute in advance 
the parameter values that will be used in a 
particular game, but this is usually followed by 
actual parameter studies once the program has 
been checked out, and, of greater importance, 
by numerous test plays. There is always a range 
of feasible parameter values, and the particular 
s.et to be used in a particular game session will 
depend on the game administrator. A game should 
be packaged with many such sets (and they may be 
labeled "highly stable somewhat price insensitive 
industrial product" or "highly competitive very 
price sensitive consumer product" and so forth.) 
Thus a single game program can be used for dif- 
ferent games, and ideally one can imagine one 
large model with sufficient parameters to allow 
it to be adopted to a variety of industries and 
situations. 

Extreme Values And Limits 

Like any good program the game program must 
be prepared to handle any decisions, no matter 
how ridiculous or extreme. Many a program has 
"hung up" during a game session because the 
game designers were convinced that only a 
particular range of decisions might rationally be 
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made. Not only must the program handle extreme 
decisions, but a rational result must be obtained. 
For example, a product might be priced somewhere 
around $10,00, but the program should be ready to 
accept prices from $0 to $999999999 or whatever 
the upper limit is that is imposed by the input 
design. At some suitably high price the demand 
will go to zero, but it must remain there, and 
a curve must not be used that departs from zero 
again above $999 just because one does not expect 
such a decision to be made. It must also be de- 
cided what the demand will be if a price of $0 is 
set, even though the company that makes it will 
be losing money on every item sold. 

The American Management Association’s 
General Management Simulation is immune to partic- 
ipants who might take extreme decisions. It is 
possible for a company to fire all of its workers, 
close down plants, etc. The program not only 
will handle this, but will change its overhead 
cost distribution procedure accordingly! As in 
any computer program, the programmer must be pre- 
pared to have any quantity, unless limited by in- 
put format (though that is just another method 
under his control) take on any value from minus 
infinity to plus infinity. 

The Future Of Management Games 

Management Games are only a few years old, 
but one can already look back with fondness on 
their infancy, and look ahead with confidence to 
their maturity. Like most babies, the first few 
games were very much alike; they usually modeled 
the marketing or manufacturing of a durable good 
and were slanted at higher management. Today 
new games, like new teen-age singers, are 
arriving on the scene with increasing rapidity. 

Management games have been used primarily as 
an educational tool. Their use in training is in- 
creasing and will increase, and will also spread 
well beyond the area qualified by the word 
’’management." In addition, they will undoubtedly 
have considerable application in research, 
problem solving, personnel testing, and as a 
direct aid to management decision making. 

There are still no management games for 
mining companies, the fishing industry, or the 
mink farm. The entertainment field — TV, 
publishing, motion picture studios — need 
management as well as "talent." Government — 
city, state or national — provides a large area 
of application of management games for training. 
Labor unions, universities and professional 
associations also have managers. It is fairly 
easy to write down hundreds of training situa- 
tions which could well use this new educational 
tool. And perhaps somebody ought to build a 
game to teach people how to build a game. 

Games completely different from those now in 
use can be expected, A super-game could be con- 
structed which included manufacturing companies, 
financial institutions, service organizations, 


suppliers of raw material, and even a couple of 
management consulting firms. Management games 
are having extensive use in management education, 
but there is probably an even greater need for 
new tools in supervisory training. 

Psychologists and sociologists have long 
used humans, as well as animals, to study human 
behavior. Much work has been done with small 
task performing groups. The computer opens the 
possibility of new uses of simulation in the 
life sciences, and one can expect an increase 
in the number of laboratories now doing such re- 
search. Management games can also be expected to 
play an important role in economic research. 

While the simple manual management game has 
a purpose, and is extremely useful in many 
training situations, one can safely predict an 
increasing use of computers in the management 
game area. This paper was presented because of 
increasing importance of management games to 
computer people. It is hoped that the interested 
reader will read elsewhere for those more 
important aspects of management games related to 
their construction, their educational utilization, 
etc. And it is also hoped that he will find the 
opportunity of playing one — it is not only fun, 
it is educational. 
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AN ON-LINE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
USING ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
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Summary 

The demonstration model of an on-line man- 
agement system presented in this paper aims to 
provide increased management capability to ex- 
ecutives charged with planning and control of 
large scale research development and production 
programs. The technique is formulated as an 
exercise in Decision Gaming and special empha- 
sis is laid to the problem of providing capability 
for quick and optimum reprogramming of dollars, 
manpower, facilities and other resources. The 
task of planning and control is structured into 
two components, the more routine tasks are as- 
signed to the equipment, whereas problems 
requiring executive judgment are delegated to 
players of the Decision Game. Through the use 
of mathematical models and computer routines 
the consequences of proposed reprogramming 
actions are presented to the players in terms of 
financial and manpower requirements, facilities 
loading, etc. Through a step by step man- 
machine process, optimum programs and the 
best utilization of resources is reached. Man- 
agement data is retrieved and manipulated on an 
on-line basis and all operations of the equipment 
are executed through every day English commands. 
All data is displayed on cathode ray tubes and 
projection screens , including instructions to the 
players on how to operate the equipment and how 
to play the Decision Game. Input to the equip- 
ment is provided through (1) a permanently 
labeled keyboard, (2) a blind keyboard that can 
be provided with appropriate labels through a set 
of plastic overlays. The computer action result- 
ing from depressing of keys must be programmed 
and is not wired permanently. By providing a set 
of independently operated input -output consoles, 
connected on-line to the same computer system, 
a significant advance in the art of the design of 
management systems is provided. 

Introduction 

The management planning and control technique 
described in this presentation has been developed 
for certain military and civilian activities with 
the purpose of assisting executives in evaluating 
and re -programming complex activities. How- 
ever, it is believed that the technique is equally 
applicable to the planning and control of other 
large scale research, development, production 
and construction programs. 

In order to apply the planning and control tech- 
nique to an activity it is necessary to divide the 


activity into ’’elementary’' programming blocks. 
The technique requires that first alternate sched- 
uling and financial data on each of these planning 
blocks be developed. In addition, it is necessary 
to formulate explicitly the inter-relationships 
between the planning blocks. These relationships 
specify the permissible time phasing of the ele- 
mentary programming blocks, the associated 
dollar and manpower requirements, facilities 
requirements and other financial requirements. 
The planning and control technique employs a net- 
work analysis of the various activities involved 
and permits the exploration of a large number of 
planning combinations. 

The primary purpose of the management 
planning and control system is to assist executives 
in re -programming. As an illustration, suppose 
that plans are compared with progress, a devia- 
tion is observed and re -programming of the dif- 
ferent activities is required. For instance, it 
might be necessary (1) to cancel a program, (2) 
to stretch another one out, (3) to accelerate one, 
or (4) to decrease or increase production quan- 
tities. Another situation when the need for re- 
programming arises , when there is a budgetary 
change and financial trade-offs between various 
programs must be considered. For instance, 
executives may want to know that if a particular 
deadline is postponed by six months, how many 
dollars and what manpower can be made available 
to another program, and by how much can this 
other program be accelerated. 

The actual program analysis and re -program- 
ming activity is carried out through the medium 
of a Management Decision Game. 

Brief Description of Decision Gaming Technique 

The Decision Game is to be played in three 
steps. As a first step the players of the Decision 
Game gather in the Control Room where the Game 
is to be played and where the various information 
displays can be retrieved with the aid of the com- 
puter system. The displays present all the im- 
portant planning factors relating to the activities 
to be re -programmed. The time phasing of 
various missions, deadlines and goals, and the 
associated loading of various facilities can all be 
displayed. The associated financial information 
can also be shown with sufficient detail so that 
financial consequences of re -programming de- 
cisions can be made. Provisions are made to 
retrieve further back-up information when re- 
quested, from a file of status of progress and 



alternatives . 

As a first step of re -programming a compre- 
hensive analysis of the status of the programs is 
carried out. The computer system is provided 
with the capability of furnishing status informa- 
tion on a real-time basis and in everyday English. 
Information related to all matters pertaining to 
the progress of various programs is displayed in 
cathode-ray tubes or in projection screen. After 
this status analysis is completed, the players 
have adequate information to perform the second 
step of the Game. 

This second step of the Game consists of mak- 
ing a ’'move”. Such a ’’move” may involve a time 
shift of some of the deadlines, milestones or 
goals and/or a change in the delivery quantities 
involved in the program. As suggestions for re- 
programming "moves” are made, the proposed 
changes are put into the computer system through 
the use of an appropriate keyboard and Communi- 
cation Display Tube. At the direction of the 
operator the computer and associated equipment 
takes over and the third step of the Game, that 
is the re -programming computations, are 
carried out. 

This third step of the Decision Game is exe- 
cuted by the computer in accordance with mathe- 
matical models and associated computer routines 
stored in its memory. Within a time span of 
seconds the computer prepares a new program, 
including all the new deadlines the new phasing 
of sub-programs , facilities loading, manpower 
and financial implications. When the computer 
finishes the computations, the data is presented 
to the players through cathode -ray tubes and/or 
slide projections. By examining the various 
displays and by retrieving more detailed informa- 
tion, the players can evaluate whether the sug- 
gested solution to the re -programming problem 
is satisfactory. 

In most situations the first suggested program 
will result in conditions that are not acceptable 
to the players of the Game. Therefore, after 
considering the results of the "move” and dis- 
cussing further implications of the data, a new 
proposal for re -programming will emerge and a 
new cycle of the Decision Game will be entered 
upon. By a series of steps it is possible to 
develop a final program that is acceptable to the 
players. 

At the termination of the gaming exercise all 
the implications of the final program are recom- 
puted with greater accuracy. It is not expected 
that this re -computation will result in major 
changes, but only that the re -computation will 
provide an accurate, acceptable and detailed plan. 

All communications between man and machine 
are performed in a real-time manner and in 
everyday English. 

The File of Status and Alternatives 

The Gaming Technique described here allows 


the examination of a panorama of alternatives. 

The analysis can be performed only if in the mem- 
ory of the computer, techniques for examining 
many alternate possibilities are stored and pro- 
grammed. It is recognized that it is impossible 
to store all the possible alternatives and there- 
fore, a method to study alternatives must be 
provided. The analysis is made possible by the 
application of mathematical modeling techniques 
and by the storage of certain basic system param- 
eters. The mathematical model uses the elemen- 
tary programming activities as basic building 
blocks and relates these activities to each other 
through mathematical relationships. For instance, 
alternate ways to accomplish a basic program- 
ming block can be associated with various esti- 
mates of completion dates and costs. The 
mathematical model summarizes the relation- 
ships, and also relates the differeht activities to 
each other through equations and inequalities. 
Manpower and financial requirements appear as 
dependent variables, whereas the time phasing 
of the various activities as independent variables. 

In order to avoid the necessity of manipulating 
a large number of parameters, sub -optimizing 
techniques are introduced. For instance, it might 
be required that certain types of sub -programs 
be accomplished at a minimum cost and this policy 
can be embodied in a system of equations through 
mathematical programming techniques. By such 
relationships, the majority of the variables of 
the system can be made to depend on a few con- 
trol variables. With the aid of mathematical 
models and sub -optimization techniques it becomes 
possible for the players to manipulate only a few 
of the major variables and still examine a large 
number of alternate plans. 

Equipment Requirements 

There is no equipment on the shelf today that 
can carry out in all its details the management 
planning and control technique described here. 
However, there is equipment available, which 
with minor modifications would possess the capa- 
bility required. A detailed study of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Polymorphic Computer System and 
Display Analysis Console, for instance, shows 
that essentially all the required features could be 
made available in a short time. This computer 
system has been described elsewhere,and in this 
discussion equipment details will not be included. 

Decision Gaming 

Detailed Description of Decision Gaming System 

The fundamental concepts underlying the 
Decision Game are shown pictorially in a simpli- 
fied form in Figure 1. Three displays enable 
the players to communicate with the computer. 

The first of these is a visual representation of the 
time phasing of all the important missions and 
goals. The information on this display is 
schematically represented in the upper part of 
Figure 1 and is to be displayed in the "Program 
Network Tube” of Figure 2 (projection capability 
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can be provided if desired so that a group of par- 
ticipants can analyze the data). Sufficient details 
will be shown so that all milestones of importance 
are displayed, but the data will not be so detailed 
as to confuse the players. As the Game starts, 
various questions will arise which will not be im- 
mediately answerable by the displayed material. 
To meet this condition, back-up displays will be 
stored which can be retrieved by the players as 
requested. By this technique, it will be possible 
for the players to go into any degree of detail in 
the time phasing of the missions and goals without 
making the presentation too cumbersome or con- 
fusing. 

A part of the display on the '’Program Network 
Tube" is the visual representation of the utiliza- 
tion and loading of the different facilities associ- 
ated with the programs considered. This display 
is shown by the third item from the top in Figure 
1. All the previous comments made in connection 
with the visual representation of Programs A and 
B apply for the Facilities Loading displays, too. 
Sufficient detail will be given so that the player 
can appraise the state and progress of various 
programs, and again sufficient back-up informa- 
tion will be available through retrieval. 

The second display refers to dollars, costs, 
manpower, and other resources. These are 
represented graphically in the lower part of Fig- 
ure 1 and are to be displayed on the "Resources 
Requirements Tube" of Figure 2. The dollar and 
manpower profiles as they unfold in time will be 
represented in sufficient detail so that all the im- 
portant information for the players will be fur- 
nished. In addition, when it is required, the 
players will be furnished with hard copies of 
printed financial information. 

The display capability so far described fur- 
nishes the players of the Game with such pertinent 
information as past history, status, and future 
projections of programs. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the preparation of this information in 
such a form that organizational structure and 
responsibilities are directly tied in to the infor- 
mation displayed. 

The lower right corner of Figure 2 shows the 
"Man Machine Communication Display". This is 
the tube that offers choices of instructions to the 
player in plain English. This tube is used mostly 
for non-standard type of instruction to the player, 
as ordinary instructions (say: "Machine Is Busy") 
are provided through the illumination of status 
lights. 

So far we have described the display systems 
and the type of information stored. We are now 
ready to proceed to the description of how the 
Decision Game is to be played. In order'^to be 
able to speak in more specific terms, we take 
the hypothetical problem of a new requirement, 
that a particular mission is to be accomplished 
one year ahead of schedule. This new require- 
ment requires the acceleration of a major pro- 
gram and a reorientation of the resources 


available. 

When such a problem arises, various discus- 
sions take place at different managerial levels. 

We do not propose that the Decision Game is to 
replace these conferences. However, after a 
preliminary consideration of the problem the 
appropriate management group gathers in the con- 
trol room to play the Decision Game. By a step 
by step procedure, they evaluate, modify and 
sharpen the preliminary ideas that have risen in 
connection with this problem of advancing the 
completion date of a major mission. 

When the group meets the first time in the 
control room, the players begin by retrieving a 
number of different displays to update and verify 
their knowledge of the status programs. Such a 
review consists of inspecting the principal displays 
associated with the problem and of retrieving 
various back-up information. After such a pre- 
liminary discussion, a proposed first solution to 
the reprogramming problem is suggested and in- 
formation defining the proposed change is key- 
punched into the computer. 

At the instruction of the players the computer 
begins to carry out the routine associated with the 
particular reprogramming problem introduced. 

The computer consults the Data and Program 
Reservoir containing the file of status and alter- 
natives shown on the lower left-hand side in 
Figure 2, and on the basis of stored information 
and routines, computes dollar and manpower 
requirements. In addition, facilities requirements 
and loading are checked and computations are 
made to determine whether the desired accelera- 
tion is feasible at all. 

As the computer proceeds through its routine, 
it might find that the proposed acceleration is 
impossible or impractical. It is possible that 
even if all projects are put on a crash basis the 
mission could not be accomplished within an 
acceptable date. It may be that for instance man- 
power is not available, even if more shifts are 
employed. Under such conditions, the computer 
will indicate that the plan is not feasible and it 
will display on the "Communication Display Tube" 
a warning signal, which shows in detail why the 
proposed solution to the reprogramming problem 
is not feasible. 

At this point, a group discussion follows to 
determine whether by a higher order of decision 
a solution could be found. For instance, it might 
be decided that another facility can be built or 
made available, or that another contractor can be 
called in. Information available to the decision 
maker will not always be programmed into the 
computer and, consequently, feasibility indicated 
by the computer will occasionally be considered 
as tentative. 

If, indeed, a need for such a new alternative 
way of proceeding with the problem exists, this 
information must be put into quantitative form and 
fed into the machine. On the other hand, if the 



computer indicates general feasibility, then the 
players can immediately proceed to further eval- 
uation of the proposed program. 

When the program modification is feasible, the 
players are primarily concerned with resource 
requirements and with dollar and manpower pro- 
files associated with the program. It is very 
likely that the first solution proposed will not be 
acceptable from the point of view of budgetary 
considerations. It is likely that the costs at cer- 
tain phases of the program will be beyond possible 
funding, and perhaps at some other times there 
will be an indication of surplus funds. This, then, 
is the point where the players reconsider the 
time phasing of the mission and goals and propose 
an alternative. When the players agree on the 
next trial of the program phasing, information is 
fed into the computer and the computer proceeds 
with computations to prepare a new program. 
Again, the computer first explores feasibility and 
then proceeds to the detailed generation of the 
resource requirements. 

It is seen that through a step by step process 
of deliberation, discussion and computer routines, 
the players will reach better and better solutions 
to the reprogramming problem. It is envisioned 
that programming computations will be carried 
out first by a "quick and dirty" method and then 
by a more accurate routine. This will allow the 
players to explore tentative alternatives rapidly 
and there will be no unnecessary delay in waiting 
for accurate computations which would not be 
utilized in actual program plans. The computer 
will carry out accurate computations either 
automatically (when computing time is available) 
or at the special direction of the player. This 
approach allows the decision makers to make 
rapid changes and explore and evaluate dozens of 
different program proposals. As the Decision 
Game progresses, more and more satisfactory 
solutions to the reprogramming problem will be 
found. Towards the terminal phase of the gaming 
exercise, the players may desire highly accurate 
estimates of the various program details. If 
this is so, it may be necessary to direct the 
computer to carry out more accurate special 
program computations, and it may then be neces- 
sary for the players to wait for a longer period of 
time to get the phasing of programs and the 
resource requirements. Finally, the computer 
is directed to develop and print a definitive pro- 
gram which will be used as a planning document. 
Computation of such a program, may require hours, 
and consultation with other agencies and 
contractors. 

So far, we have given only an outline of how 
the Decision Game is to be played and described 
only those phenomena that will be observed by 
the players. Now we proceed to take a look in- 
side the equipment and see how the various 
logical steps, routines and computations are 
carried out. 


Illustration of Reprogramming Computations 

The basic principle in carrying out reprogram- 
ming operations is to provide the computer with 
data on possible alternatives and also with the 
myriads of details on how these alternatives can 
be combined into programs. The computer can be 
programmed to go through a large number of cal- 
culations in an efficient fashion, and therefore 
alternate programs can be generated by the com- 
puter in a matter of seconds. In order to illus- 
trate the techniques, we will describe an extremely 
simple but still significant reprogramming problem. 

Figure 3 is a chart showing six different jobs 
and the time phasing of the start and completion 
dates of each of these jobs. In this simplified 
programming Game, we are concerned only with 
the monthly dollar expenditures which are shown 
in the bottom of Figure 3. Suppose the player 
desires (1) to accelerate by two months the ac- 
complishment of Goal B (that is the terminal dates 
of Job No. 3 and 5); (2) to accelerate by three 
months the final completion of the mission, that 
is of Goal A; (3) leave all other goals unchanged. 

The computer is to determine whether such an 
acceleration in the program is feasible, and what 
kind of dollar expenditures would be associated 
with this accelerated program. 

As this reprogramming information is keyed 
into the machine, the machine examines all jobs 
to see which is immediately affected by the accel- 
eration of Goals A and B. The computer selects 
Jobs 3, 5 and 6 and evaluates the possibility of 
accelerating those three jobs. It finds that the 
time span of Jobs 3 and 5 are to be compressed 
by two months and of Job 6 by one month. 

At this point, the computer seeks information 
on alternative ways of accomplishing Jobs 3, 5, 
and 6. As the computer consults the file of alter- 
natives, it finds for each job the time -cost rela- 
tionship shown in Figure 4. The horizontal axis 
shows alternative time spans allowed for the job, 
the vertical axis shows the total dollars that must 
be expended, if the job is to be accomplished in 
the time specified. It is seen, for instance, that 
a crash program- -doing the job in the shortest 
possible time --requires more total funds than a 
more orderly and efficient execution of the task. 

In the case of a stretch-out, due to overhead and 
some other supporting activities, the total cost of 
the job would also increase. The computer also 
finds how these dollars would be expended in time. 
(Dotted lines in Figure 4. ) The file of alternatives 
has curves of this type for each of the jobs and 
therefore the computer can establish that the jobs 
can indeed be accelerated to the desired time span, 
but that a higher expenditure of funds is required. 
Using this information, the computer can replace 
the previous budgets for Jobs 3, 5, and 6 with the 
new budgets and determine a new dollar profile 
associated with the accelerated program. We see 
that when the computer reprograms, it first pro- 
ceeds through these computational steps and then 
transmits the information to the display devices. 

The player can visually observe the required 
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funding associated with the accelerated program. 

We recognize that in a real problem we would 
deal with a much more complicated set of rou- 
tines. Manpower profiles would have to be com- 
puted, facilities loadings would have to be checked, 
many other items of information on compatibility 
would have to be considered. In the case of pro- 
totype production, or in other tasks where quan- 
tities are involved, relationships dealing with 
"quantity made" would have to be included in the 
analysis. However, basically, these considera- 
tions would only complicate (admittedly by a 
great extent) the routines that the computer would 
have to go through, but, conceptually, reality 
would not add significant new difficulties to the 
method of solution. 

The time cost relationships as shown in Figure 
4 form the basis of the file of alternatives that a 
computer has to consult. As we already men- 
tioned, there are types of problems where more 
complex mathematical models form the building 
blocks for the file of alternatives. However, for 
purposes of our discussion, we will concentrate 
on the concept of time -cost relationships and we 
will show how such relationships can be generated. 
We will show how the basic input data is to be 
obtained and how these data can be built into the 
appropriate files for representing various alter- 
natives that the programming task may require. 

Concept of Alternatives 

Let us reiterate the type of information we 
seek. The player rhoves some of the gaming goals 
in time and certain jobs must be performed with- 
in the time limits indicated by the player. We 
need to find a way to determine the dollar require- 
ments associated with the various alternatives. 

Let us begin by considering a relatively simple 
job or task. Suppose that there is a single man- 
ager in charge, and let us assume that this man- 
ager has a good grasp of all the details involved 
of this particular task. The manager does his 
own planning with paper and pencil and by discus- 
sions with his associates. We ask him to deter- 
mine how much would it cost to perform this job 
in an "orderly" fashion. After studying the prob- 
lem, he estimates manpower, material, overhead 
and dollar requirements. In Figure 5, the finan- 
cial information is shown in a graphical form. In 
the horizontal axis we show the time allowed to 
complete the task; on the vertical axis, we show 
the associated effort (say dollars per week) re- 
quired. "Orderly" performance of the task is 
represented by the "most efficient" point in the 
chart. We also ask the manager to determine 
what it would take to complete the job on a crash 
basis. He would need more men, more resources, 
he would require a larger effort, but he could com- 
plete the job in a shorter time. This crash pro- 
gram is shown in our chart in Figure 5 by the 
"minimum time" point. We can also ask him to 
determine the minimum level of effort required 
to do the job at all. He needs two mechanical 
engineers, an electronic expert, a technician, a 


secretary. This establishes his minimum effort 
level and gives the "minimum effort" point in 
Figure 5. We connect the three points by a curve 
and obtain a time -effort relationship and we 
assume that we could also operate at intermedi- 
ate points on this curve. With the aid of the 
curve shown in Figure 5, we can determine 
the time -cost relationship shown in Figure 4. 

All we have to do is to multiply the rate of effort 
by the time required for the job, to get total 
costs. 

We see, then, that we have a technique to get 
time -cost relationships, at least for relatively 
simple jobs. However, if we want to extend 
this technique to more complex tasks , we run 
into problems. It is difficult or impossible to 
find managers who have all the details of a com- 
plex job. Consequently, in order to make cost 
estimates, the manager must wt)rk with his sub- 
ordinates and must combine in a complex fashion 
many items of information. This combination of 
data is a tedious and difficult job but is precisely 
the kind of task that computers can execute with 
great efficiency. Therefore, we propose to pre- 
pare time-cost curves for complex jobs with the 
aid of computers. We will show how, with the 
aid of mathematical models and sub -optimization 
technique, one can construct time -cost relation- 
ships. 

Sub -Optimization Considerations 

Let us take a simple combination of two jobs 
which have to be performed in sequence. Various 
alternate time spans are allowed either for Job 
No. 1 or No. 2. This implies a number of com- 
binations of ways that the two jobs can be per- 
formed. In Figure 6 we show the problem in a 
graphic way. Suppose tentatively we select a 
certain duration for Job No. 1, and we determine 
the associated dollars required with the aid of 
the time -cost relationship. In Figure 6 this time- 
cost relationship is represented by point A. Now 
by starting with this time span, we can assign 
different time spans to Job No. 2. A possible 
representation for Job No. 2 is point B. It is 
seen that we can combine the two time -cost 
curves in many different ways. In Figure 7, the 
various possible time -cost curves for Job No. 2 
are shown by dotted lines. Now we need a policy 
to select, out of these many possibilities, the 
desirable ones. 

Suppose we agree that we want to complete 
the two jobs within a given time span, but with 
the least amount of money. Let us recognize 
that when the combined time -span for the two 
jobs is specified, still there are many ways to 
do the two jobs; out of these many possibilities 
there is one that yields the lowest cost. In 
Figure 7, these low cost combinations are repre- 
sented by the envelope of the dotted curves. We 
say then that this envelope, corresponds to our 
policy of minimum cost, and this envelope is the 
combined time-cost relationship for the two jobs 
to be performed. For instance, if we wish to 
complete the two jobs at point P in Figure 7, we 
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draw the vertical line from point P until we reach 
the envelope at point Q. This gives the combined 
cost of the two jobs. Working backwards from 
point Q, we can get point R which represents the 
time and cost requirements of Job No. 1. 

The policy we used here is to perform the two 
jobs with the lowest possible cost. If there is 
another policy such as say a constant manpower 
requirement or the utilization of a facility, etc. , 
each of these policies would have to be program- 
med into the computer. The important point, 
however, is that even if complex policies are 
formulated, due to the high-speed capability of 
the computers, consequences of these policies can 
be deduced efficiently. 

Actually, the computer would not construct the 
envelope of the curves, but would solve the appro- 
priate mathema4:ical problem. It is easy to show 
that the two jobs are to be combined in such a 
fashion that the following equation holds: 

dC . dC . 

Here on the left-hand side we have the derivatives 
of the time -cost relationship for the first task and 
on the right-hand side, the derivative relation- 
ship for the second task. 

The computer would compute these derivatives, 
select the appropriate combinations of the tasks 
and generate the new time -cost relationships. 

In Figure 8, we show a somewhat more compli- 
cated problem when a sequence of jobs is to be 
performed. Here it can be shown that the follow- 
ing equation must hold: 

dC. 

air " ^ 
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The meaning of these equations is that the 
derivatives of (that is the slopes to) the time -cost 
curve must be equated. This procedure can be 
observed in Figure 8 by considering the three 
upper curves and realizing that the three tangents 
shown are all parallel. Another representation of 
the same set of equations is shown by the lower 
set of curves. These are the derivatives (or 
slopes) of the time -cost curves. The correspond- 
ing points on the time -cost curves are selected by 
taking points on the same vertical level. Again, 
this is the type of computation that a computer can 
carry out very efficiently. 

Another way to describe the technique used here 
is to realize that whereas many goals are to be 
manipulated during the course of a Decision Game, 
some of these goals are not sufficiently important 
to be manipulated directly by the players. There- 
fore, some ’’slave'* goals are automatically man- 
ipulated by the computer. We can say that placing 
of the slave goals is accomplished by an appro- 
priate sub -optimization technique. For instance. 


in fhe discussion so far, we sub-optimized by 
using least -cost job combinations. As stated 
before, some other principle might be involved 
in positioning of the slave goals and then other 
corresponding sub -optimization principles must 
be developed. It is also possible that in some 
complex situations, one would have to be satis- 
fied by accepting a relatively "good” solution 
instead of trying to find a sub -optimum. 

In Figure 9> we show a somewhat more com- 
plicated problem. Those goals marked with 
crosses can be made slave goals by the technique 
so far described. However, goals A and B are 
interconnected as they have to be completed at 
the same time, and therefore this interconnec- 
tion must appear somehow in the computational 
procedure. What we have to do is to take the 
time -cost relationship for the first and second 
jobs up to A and B, add the cost of these two jobs 
together and construct a single time -cost rela- 
tionship. We have to go through the same pro- 
cedure for the jobs to be performed after B, and 
form a single time -cost relationship. When we 
have these two time -cost relationships, we have 
reduced our programming problem to the problem 
of having two jobs to be performed in sequence. 
Now we can use the technique already developed. 

In a way we could say that first, we turn into 
slave goals those goals which are in series, and 
then those which are in parallel. By use of this 
principle step by step, we can construct the 
necessary time -cost relationships for complex 
programs . 

In summary, we can say that we get basic data 
on relatively simple jobs from managers of 
simple projects. Then we formulate the rules of 
combining these simple jobs into complex jobs, 
and through some method of selecting the most 
appropriate combination, we construct combined 
time -cost relationships. 

Let us, however, recognize that when we deal 
with really complex structures, it might not be 
possible to put into logical or mathematical form 
the policies that yield the most desirable com- 
bination. If this be the case, it is necessary to 
resort to auxiliary gaming technique to establish 
the file of alternatives. 

The problem shown in Figure 9 would be solved 
now by a group of executives moving goals A and 
B and by examining the consequences of these 
moves. Here we have to perform the same type 
of gaming as we have previously described. In 
Figure 10 we show in a schematic form, the 
multi -state man -machine gaming system that we 
envision here. On the top we show the game that 
we have already described and which is to be 
played by top executives. On the lower level we 
show subsidiary games which would be performed 
by middle management personnel. The purpose 
of the lower level of gaming is to provide a 
planning and control system for middle level 
management and to provide the files of alternatives 
to top management. 
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Perhaps the most significant aspect of this 
multi-stage gaming technique is that various levels 
of management could participate in a most effec- 
tive fashion in reprogramming efforts. As prob- 
lems develop at lower levels of management, 
these are reviewed by middle management and the 
implications of changes in program phasing are 
incorporated into plans. Even more significant 
is that not only single plans are developed, but 
alternative possibilities of tackling jobs are con- 
sidered. When middle management agrees on 
various alternatives, these are placed in the file 
of alternatives and thereby these alternatives are 
made available to top management. This way top 
management is apprised of the most recent and 
significant changes in the time phasing of programs 
and is provided with a capability of using the best 
updated information. 

Confidence Factors in Programming and 
Scheduling 

We have so far attempted to divide the planning 
task between equipment and man in a systematic 
way. We recognize that a great many logical and 
mathematical tasks must be performed in order to 
generate program plans, and that many of these 
tasks can be performed better by computers than 
men. We believe that the capability of computers 
surpasses human judgment in one more specific 
area, namely in connection with the problem of 
estimating the degree of uncertainty associated 
with estimates of dates of computations of various 
tasks , 

It has been found that human judgment is fairly 
good in estimating upper and lower limits of when 
a job will be completed, provided the task to be 
performed is relatively simple, and provided the 
man who makes this judgment is completely famil- 
iar with the job to be performed. However, when 
people combine the various component estimates 
of complex jobs, we find that it is difficult to get 
reliable answers. 

We show in Figure 11 the problem in a highly 
simplified form. Suppose there are three tasks to 
be performed in sequence and for each, there is 
an uncertainty of the completion date. These un- 
certainties are shown in the diagram by the shaded 
areas, lower estimates being the optimistic ones 
while the higher ones are the more pessimistic 
estimates. In the lower part of the diagram we 
add the times required for the three jobs together 
and also add the uncertainties (three shaded areas) 
into a single one. How to measure now the un- 
certainty in completing the three jobs ? 

The total variability is of course shown by the 
sum of the shaded areas. However, it is unlikely 
that all three jobs will be completed at the earliest 
possible completion date, or conversely, that all 
three jobs will take the longest time estimates. 
Therefore, we can say that whereas the total vari- 
ability is shown by the combined shaded area, the 
area does contain some unrealistic completion 
dates. 


If we think in terms of a more complex pro-, 
gram, our problem becomes more acute. When 
there are hundreds of jobs to be performed, it is 
impossible for the unaided hiiman brain to form a 
composite picture of the probabilities involved. 

However, this is a sort of problem that stat- 
isticians have already studied. In Figure 12, we 
show a simple example when three different jobs 
are to be cascaded. If we estimate probability 
distributions of completion dates for each task 
and associated standard deviations, then at least 
under certain simplified conditions, we can use 
the following equation for determining the stand- 
ard deviation of the composite probability distri- 
bution: 

2 2 2 3 

<r =<rj+cr2+<r3 ( 3 ) 

In this equation on the right-hand side are the 
squares of the individual standard deviations, 
while on the left-hand side is the. square of the 
composite standard deviation. 

So far, we have talked only about a very simple 
situation. However, recently some mathematical 
studies have been made, on how to combine 
probability distributions for complex programs. 

It is believed that when these techniques are com- 
bined with machine computations, one can obtain 
more reliable estimates of completion dates than 
is possible today by unaided human judgment. 

Weapons Systems Programming and 
Control System 

(An Illustration) 

The United States Air Force controls one of 
the largest and most complex research, develop- 
ment, production and operational programs in 
the world. Management of these programs repre- 
sents a formidable task and considerable effort 
is devoted to develop new and better paanageme nt 
techniques. One of these management planning 
efforts goes under the name of WSPACS, or 
Weapons Systems Programming and Control 
System. ^ The objective of this system is to pro- 
vide the Air Force with a broad planning device 
and also to provide techniques of use to both Air 
Force and Industry in maintaining control and 
surveillance over the expenditures of develop- 
ment and production contracts. In order to 
demonstrate that a man -machine management 
system will furnish the required capability, a 
demonstration model has been recently construct- 
ed and tested. So far this WSPACS Mod 0 model 
has been programmed on a conventional computer, 
but here in this discussion we want to explore 
the possibility of how such a weapons system 
programming and control system could be carried 
out within the framework of our on-line manage- 
ment system. As a method of presentation we 
will use the description of a hypothetical exercise 
in reprogramming. 

Let us say that at a certain day the planning 
staff of the appropriate Air Force organization 
is called together and is advised that a change in 
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the planning of programs is required. Specifically, 
the problem arises from two new requirements. 

(1) There is a reduction in next year’s fiscal ex- 
penditures from $4. 6 billions to $4.4 billions; 

(2) it becomes extremely desirable to accelerate 
the Air Force’s missile programs. 

When this problem of reprogramming is pre- 
sented to the staff they gather around the display 
console of the computer system and begin an 
analysis of the various Air Force programs. The 
man-machine system employed is shown in gen- 
eral, in Figure 2, the special keyboard overlay to 
be used in the reprogramming exercise is shown 
in Figure 13. The key labeled "Start Routine" is 
lit (from under) indicating that this is the key the 
operator must depress to start the analysis. As 
soon as this key is depressed the following instruc- 
tion appears on the Man -Machine Communication 

tube: ^ 

THIS IS A WSPACS ANALYSIS. CONSULT 

YOUR MANUAL BEFORE PROCEEDING. IN 

ORDER TO CARRY OUT ANALYSIS DEPRESS: 

’’PROCEED WITH ROUTINE" KEY. 

The operator inspects the keyboard and realizes 
that in fact only the "Proceed with Routine" key is 
lit and that therefore this is the only key he is 
permitted to depress. He proceeds to depress 
this key. 

On the "Resources Requirements Tube" of Fig- 
ure 2, (on the right hand tube) the information 
shown in Figure 14 is displayed. The staff ob- 
serves the various Air Force programs and asso- 
ciated financial information. For each program D 
and P, that is design and production and Sys-conn, 
or systems connected expenditures are shown. On 
the bottom Non -System costs, total Expenditures 
and expenditure Limitations are shown. Let us 
realize that in this display not all weapon systems 
are shown and that financial information is shown 
only up to 1965. 

However, by inspecting the lower left-hand 
portion of the keyboard, we notice that provision 
is made to scan tables of information. For in- 
stance, if the key "Right Tube" is depressed and 
simultaneously the key labeled by the arrow point- 
ing to the left is depressed, then the numbers showr 
in the columns in the right-hand tube will shift to 
the left and financial information for 1966, 67, 
etc. , appears. By this means, any limitation on 
the horizontal and vertical capacities of the 
cathode -ray tubes is overcome. 

The staff now analyzes the financial data shown 
on the right-hand tube and decides to proceed with 
the analysis. They note that the Man -Machine 
Communication tube is displaying the following 
state ment: 


The operator also notices on the keyboard that 
the key "Operator: Select on Alpha-Numeric Key- 
board" is lit. (This is further verification to the 
operator that he is to use the Alpha-Numeric 
keyboard. ) The staff decides to proceed with an 
analysis of the Atlas Program, therefore the 
number 1 is key punched on the Alpha-Numeric 
keyboard. At this instant on the Man-Machine 
Communication tube the following statement 
appears: 

YOU SELECTED ATLAS FOR ANALYSIS. 

YOU MAY INTRODUCE THE FIRST 
ALTERNATE IN ATLAS PROGRAM BY 
DEPRESSING "PROCEED WITH 
ROUTINE". 

Simultaneously on the Program Network Tube 
(to which we refer to as the left tube), details of 
the Atlas program appear. It is noted' that there 
are in total 276 units in the program, that there 
are 12 units per squadron, that so far 8 units have 
been delivered and that there are no active squad- 
rons as of today. The authorization of the Atlas 
(go-ahead date) was May 1958, and the last de- 
livery date is June 1964. The left-hand tube also 
shows schedules and expenditures for Atlas. For 
instance, in 1961 there are 49 units to be delivered 
and 4 squadrons projected. Atlas expenditures 
are $65 million for design and production and $316 
for systems connected costs. Total non-systems 
cost for all programs are $1, 200, 000, 000, lead- 
ing to a total Air Force expenditure of $4,591,000,- 
000. (The new expenditure limitation is 
$4,400,000,000.) 

Similar data is shown for each fiscal year up 
to 197 0. We recognize that not all these data can 
be put on the tube simultaneously. However, with 
the aid of display control keys we have the capa- 
bility of scanning these tables up, down, right, 
and left. 

At this instant the planning staff is studying on 
the right-hand tube the financial aspects of all the 
weapons systems programs, and on the left-hand 
tube details of the Atlas program. With the aid of 
a retrieval system not described here, further 
information relating to Atlas and other Air Force 
programs is displayed and analyzed by the staff. 
After considerable exploration and discussion it 
is proposed that a trial be made to modify the 
Atlas program. The "Man-Machine Conamunica- 
tion" tube indicates that such a change can be 
carried out by depressing the "Proceed with 
Routine" key. 

When this key is depressed the following 
instruction appears: 


YOU MAY SELECT PROGRAM FOR ANALYSIS 
ON ALPHA-NUMERIC KEYBOARD. 






YOU MAY AS FIRST ALTERNATE FOR ATLAS 
CHANGE 

A. LAST DELIVERY DATE 

B. TOTAL NUMBER OF UNITS IN PROGRAM 

OPERATOR: USE ALPHA-NUMERIC KEYBOARD. 


The staff decides not to change the number of units 
but to require that the last unit be delivered by- 
January 1963 instead of the original June 1964. 

On the Alpha-Numeric Keyboard the letter "A'* is 
punched, then the date January 1963. 

On the Man-Machine Communication tube a 
statement appears to verify that this is indeed the 
change desired. In addition, on the left-hand tube 
under the heading of "First Alternate" the pror 
posed last delivery date of January 1963 appears. 
The new instruction to the operator indicates that 
he can have the Atlas Program recomputed on the 
basis of this new delivery by depressing the 
"Proceed with Routine" key. However, if he made 
a mistake, he can "Cancel Keyboard Input" or for 
that matter he can "Cancel Last Instruction". 

When the "Proceed with Routine" key is de- 
pressed the computer goes into a complex routine, 
based on the mathematical model developed for 
WSPACS. ^ Units to be delivered, squadrons pro- 
jected and all expenditures for the Atlas program 
are re -computed on the basis of the proposed last 
delivery date of January 1963. In addition new 
totals for all Air Force programs are computed. 
This new information appears on the left-hand 
tube, tabulated under the old rows of information. 

Now the staff has the choice of introducing this 
proposed change on the right-hand tube into the 
complete Air Force program, or make further 
Atlas trials. Results of various trials will appear 
simultaneously with the original plan on the left 
tube. After the staff has experimented \vith suf- 
ficient number of alternatives, they agree on a 
single proposed change for the Atlas program. 

This change is introduced on the right-hand tube 
into the Weapons Systems Program. 

Now the staff is ready to proceed to another 
weapons system. Without going into the details 
of the actual exercise, we state that the go-ahead 
date and the last delivery date of certain programs 
can be changed. Some programs can be cancelled, 
or in others the numbers of units per squadron 
can be changed. In certain instances the phasing- 
out of weapon systems can be modified. In addi- 
tion, it should be pointed out that certain subsidiary 
weapons systems programs are automatically 
changed as the major programs are changed. For 
instance, as the primary weapons systems pro- 
grams are changed, the requirements for KC-135 
changes, and these changes are introduced auto- 
matically into the system. In addition, capability 
is given to change the "Bomber to Tanker" ratio 
and "Bomber to GAM" ratio. It is seen then that 


as the analysis progresses the various weapons 
systems listed on the right tube are scanned and 
proposed changes are introduced. Through a 
step-by-step process a new weapons systems 
program is developed that is within fiscal limita- 
tions and meets the requirements imposed by the 
accelerated need for missiles. 

In an actual demonstration on November 29, 
i 960 , the following changes were made: 

A. Accelerated Atlas Program by advancing 
the last delivery date from January I 964 
to January 1963. 

B. Moved the go-ahead date of the Minuteman 
from July 1961 to December I960. 

C. Cancelled the B-58. 

D. Speeded up the phase out of the B-47 by 
reducing to 70 squadrons in fiscal year 
1961 , instead of 79 squadrons as 
originally planned. 

As these changes were introduced, computa- 
tions were carried out to show increases in 
expenditures for the Atlas and Minuteman Pro- 
grams. Savings due to the cancellation of the 
B-58 were also computed. In addition, due to 
the cancellation of the B-58, reduction occurred 
in the quantities of B-58's and GAM's required. 
This resulted in savings in the KC-135 and GAM 
areas. Finally, the accelerated phase-out of the 
B-47 resulted in additional savings. 

As a result of these actions, fiscal I 96 I ex- 
penditures were brought within the revised 
expenditure limitations and the missile programs 
were accelerated. 

It is to be emphasized that the exercise 
described here was carried out on the basis of a 
highly simplified mathematical model. Currently 
an effort is underway to improve the mathemati- 
cal model by making it more realistic and flex- 
ible. However, it is expected that through the 
man-machine management system described 
here, the Air Force will be provided by a new 
increased capability in solving the difficult task 
of re -programming complex weapons systems 
programs . 

Implementation Considerations 

As of today there is no management system in 
operation patterned along the lines discussed in 
this paper. However, all elements required for 
the establishment of such a system are in exist- 
ence and we believe that within a few years we 
will indeed see systems of this type operational. 
We wish to finish our paper by a brief discussion 
of problems of implementation and the general 
outlook for on-line management type systems. 

Let us focus our attention to three fields of 
effort required for implementing such systems: 

(1) design of management systems in general, 
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(2) development of mathematical models, and (3) 
equipment considerations: 


As far as the design of quantitative management 
control systems is concerned, during the last few 
years significant advances have been made. ^ In 
particular, we refer to efforts like the Navy's 
"Program Evaluation Review Technique" (PERT) 
and the Air Force's "Program Evaluation Pro- 
cedure" (PEP). Such advanced management tech- 
niques have shown significant success and there is 
today a substantial effort applied to extend these 
techniques. We recognize as one of the most sig- 
nificant weaknesses of current systems, that 
resource allocations and in particular financial 
considerations are not adequately treated yet. 
However, the critical need for such management 
systems exists and it is certain that significant 
further progress will be made within the next few 
years. Consequently, we believe that system 
design requirements for on-line type management 
systems could be met within a time span of about 
one to two years. 


advanced management systems must be accom- 
panied by a parallel development in management 
philosophy. During the last few years there has 
been a significant shift in managerial concepts 
towards more sophisticated quantitative outlook. 

It is difficult to make a prognosis as far as 
management philosophy is concerned but it is 
difficult to believe that it will take more than two 
to three years to reach the appropriate manage- 
ment environment. 

In summary, then, we estimate that it will be 
between two to five years before on-line manage- 
ment systems of the type described in this paper 
will become operational. 
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Figure 1. Basic Gaming Model 
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Figure 3. Elementary Programming Game 
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Figure 4. Time -Cost Relationships 
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SUBOPTIMIZATION TECHNIQUE 



Figure 8. Suboptimizatioa Technique 
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Figure 9, Subsidiary Gaming 
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Figure 10. Multistage Gaming System 
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Figure 14. Weapon Systems Expenditures 
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Suimnaiy 


A study of the operating characteris- 
tics of the driver-vehicle combination Iras yield- 
ed a general digital simulation model. This sii.i- 
ulation model, ^.rhich can duplicate traffic flou- 
on a 17, 000 -ft. section of a free^-v-ay including 
two on-raidps and two off-rarcips, can be used to 
economically evaliiate alternate desicpi criteria. 

The simulated vehicle in the model, 
follomng decision rules based on actual traffic 
behavior, is alloired to maneuver throu-gii the sec- 
tion of freeway -under study. The effects of 
changes in traffic volume, traffic velocity, 
free^Tay configuration, etc., can then be evalu- 
ated by noting changes in the computer output of 
tx-a-verse tii-ne, >raiting time on ramp, volume - 
velocity relationship, weaving cmplexity, etc. 

The computer simulation thus creates a 
duplication of the real situation at a" small 
fraction of the cost of stuidying the real system. 
Furtheniore, the sim-ulation allows: (l) the eval- 
uation of various freeway configurations ".'Tithout 
the expense of theii" construction, and (2) the 
performance of controlled experiments impossible 
to perfom -^fith the actual traffic. 

Int roducti on 

In recent years, because of the gro-^'fbh 
of the higiiv/ay building pi-ogram, traffic engi- 
neers have become concerned over the lack of 
linowledge about the nature of traffic flow. This 
lack of knowledge has hampered the design engi- 
neer in his ability to design an expressi^/ay -vrhich 
\nll move traffic smoothly and efficiexitly at a 
iiiinimuxd cost, /ill too fi'-equently after a highf,'ray 
has been opened it has been found that traffic 
problems arise which reouire exitensive redesign 
and construction. 

For example the follotriLng qfuestions 
have sti3J. to be answex-ed. 


1. blxat should be the length of an 
acceleration lane; 

2. hliat is the effect on traffic flow 
of locating intei-chaixge areas at vai’ious dis- 
tances from one another. 

3. v.liat is the effect of various speed 
minimums aixd mcucimuxs on the traffic flowh 

Analytical Models 


D'oring the past decade a number of de- 
scriptive theories conceding vehicular traffic 
have been put forward. In an attempt to classify 
these theories I-Iaight'^ proposed three tj^s. 

The first, an analytical and determin- 
istic model considers the geometrical and physi- 
cal characteristics of the automobile and the as- 
s-umed behavior of the driver. vJhen specific 
values of velocity, acceleration, and vehicle 
following behavior are postixlated, it is possible 
to describe the motion of a number of cars in one 
lane. The results, altliouigh precise, are limited 
to a small n-uLler of vehicles. Work in this area 
has been carried out by Pipes; Chandler, Hexmar., 
and Montroll; ^ and Kerman, Montroll, Potts, and 
Rother^^.^ 

A second approach has been to consider 
trai’fic as a stochastic process aiid to treat it 
by the theory of aueues. This approach has been 
utilized by Kewell,^^ Tanner. The theory of 
queues can, howevei’, only be applied when vehi- 
cles move at essentially the same speed and when 
all vehicles enter the system at one poinu. 
Reaso'nable results have been obtained when ti'*af- 
fic is actually?- queued, velocity uniform and the 
driver has few fi*ee decisions. 

The third approach describes traffic 
flow in a continuum. This appx’oach has been uti- 
lized by Tse Sun Chovr,^^ Greenberg,^ 

and Lighthill and VJliithan.^^ /ill three ap- 
proaches are limited by the fact that it is 
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ass-umed that vehicles do not oveiiiake or pass 
each other. 

Simulation Models 


It is, however, possible to construct a 
simulation model for the study of traffic flow 
which is much more general than the three types 
mentioned. Simiilation has been defined by 
Harling® as "the technique of setting up a sto- 
chastic model of a real system which neither 
oversimplifies the system to the point where the 
model becomes trivial nor incorporates' so many 
features of the real system that the model be- 
comes untractable or prohibitively clumsy." 

Early work in the field of traffic sim- 
ulation was carried out by Gerlough,^ Goode, ^ 

IQ 1 7 

Wong,-**^ Trautman, Davis, et al.*^' Gerlough in a 

pilot study simulated two lanes of a highway sys- 
tem one-fourth of a mile long. In this simula- 
tion model the vehicles were allowed to choose 
their speeds from a three increment distribution 
of desired speeds. This program rtin on the SWAC 
cauputer required approximately 35 to 38 seconds 
of computer time to simulate one second of real 
time. 


5 

Goode in his simulation model repre- 
sented a single intersection of a simple type. 
Provisions were made for the origination of cars 
in lanes approaching the intersection, and for a 
stochastic mechanism for the determination of the 
direction of travel of any particular car enter- 
ing the intersection (i.e., right, straight 
ahead, or left). The measure of effectiveness 
used \7as the average delay per car. The ratio of 
computer time to real time \7as 3:2. 

Although these early models were of 
rather limited extent, they indicated that simu- 
lation procedures could be used to run controlled 
ex 3 periments in order to gain a better understand- 
ing of the nature of traffic flow. 

The Expressway Interchange Model 


The Study Area 


The poition of the expressway under 
st-udy is set up in a 4 x E matrix (E S, 999), 

Pig. 1. The four rows represent: (l) the three 
through lanes 1, 2, and 3, and (2) the ramp, ac- 
celeration, and deceleration Lane 5. Each of the 
E blocks represents a 17 -ft. section of freeway, 
the approximate length of an automobile. For the 
simulation runs on the computer, any value of 
(E — 999) can be utilized. Locations of inter- 
changes are designated as follows: 

A = ramp input location 

B = nose of on-ramp 

C - end of acceleration lane 

D = beginning of deceleration lane 

B = nose of off-ramp 

F = off-ramp output location 

The program is very flexible and permits the on- 
and off-ramps to be located at any point on the 
section of freeway under investigation. 

Input Factors for Simtilation Model 

In order to obtain a true duplication 
of actual traffic behavior on the freeway the 
simulation model should contain all factors which 
inflioence traffic behavior. In this model the 
following factors axe considered: 


vehicles, 
lanes, 
vehicles . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


The volume of entering and exiting 
The distribution of vehicles to 
The velocity distribution of 


4. The gap acceptance distribution of 
merging and weaving vehicles. 

5. Tlie acceleration of entering 

vehicles . 


6. The deceleration of exiting 

vehicles . 

7. The distribution to lanes of ex- 
iting vehicles. 


In 1958 the Midwest Research Institute, 
under a grant from the Biireau of Public Roads, 
started a research program on the simulation of 
expressway traffic flow. The first phase of this 
program was devoted to the simulation of an on- 
ramp area of the expressway.^- That model simu- 
lated a 1,700-ft, section of a three lane ex- 
pressway including one on-ramp. Based on the ex- 
perience of this pilot study a more general model 
was developed. That simulation model is de- 
scribed in this paper. 


In addition, all vehicles are allowed to shift 
lanes in order to pass slower moving vehicles in 
front of them. 

Simulation Procedure 

Basically, the procedure consists of 
simulating the arrivals of cars into the section 
of highway under consideration and then control- 
ling the action of the vehicle by a set of deci- 
sion processes. Dioring each second of real time 
each vehicle in the matrix is examined. The 
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vehicle is allowd to advance, wave, merge, ac- 
celerate, decelerate, or exit according to logi- 
cal rules describing the behavior of actual ve- 
hicle-driver combinations. Just prior to exam- 
ining all vehicles at each second, each of the 
input locations is evaluated. Inspection starts 
at vehicles closest to the end of the section of 
hi^way -under examination and proceeds to vehi- 
cles in the input location. 

A description of the over-aXL logic in- 
volved in processing a vehicle through the system 
is given in the flow diagram (Fig. 2). Detailed 
flow diagrams for the computer can be obtained in 
Reference Ko. 3. 

The following parameters are used in 
the flow diagrams: 

V = total volume in Lanes 1, 2, and 3; 

vehicles per hoior 

Vi = vehicles per ho\ir in the i^'^ lane 
3 

21 Vi == V 

i=l 

Bjx = block number of vehicle under 
inspection 

i^n-1 't)lock number of vehicle in i^^ lane 
preceding vehicle under inspec- 
tion 

iBj^ s= block number of vehicle in i"^^ lane 
parallel to or behind vehicle 
imder inspection 

V = velocity of vehicle under inspec- 

tion 

ivn = velocity of vehicle in i*^^ lane, 
parallel to or behind vehicle 
■under inspection 

W = time gap 

Simulation Output 

The present model was programed so that 
the follo^ring information can be obtained about 
each simulation run: 

1. The volume of vehicles traversing 
the system in each lane. 

2. The volume of vehicles entering the 
freeway through each on-ramp. 

3. The volme of vehicles exiting the 
system at each off-ramp. 

4. The number of vehicles which stop 
on the acceleration lane. 

5. The length of the queue on the ac- 
celeration lane. 

6. The nimiber of vehicles that desire 
to exit but cannot. 


7. The distribution of throu^-vehicle 
traverse times. 

8. The distribution of ramp vehicle 
traverse times. 

9. The average vehicle velocity in 

each lane. 

10. The n-uniber of weaves from: 

a. Lane 1 to 2 

b. Lane 2 to 1 

c. Lane 2 to 3 

d. Lane 3 to 2 

Input Data Preparation 
Computer Operating Rote 

To operate the program, an IK4 704 com- 
puter is needed which has at least 8,192 words of 
core storage. One magnetic tape imit is needed 
(Logical Tape O), that one being -used to produce 
an output tape for printing on an off-line print- 
er. 

On the Canputer Console, Sense Switch 4 
should be depressed if it is desired to obtain in 
the problem output a listing pf all problem input 
parameters. 

To run the program, assemble the pro- 
gram deck -^Tith a series of Control Cards immedi- 
ately following the deck. The number and type of 
Control Cards mil control the analyses to be run. 

There are 13 different Control Cards 
that can be entewd, which insert the necessary 
setup data describing the system configuration 
and velocity and weaving distributions. Appro- 
priate Control CaitLs should immediately^ follow 
the program deck. A Problem Card, containing 
data peciHiar to each analysis then follows and, 
after this Problem Card, change cards for any of 
the control cards and other Problem Cards may be 
entered to control the running of a series of 
traffic problems. 

Control Card Format 

The 13 Control Cards are divided into 
four groups. Five cards provide the velocity 
distribution data for Lanes 1, 2, 3, and the two 
possible on-ramps. A second group of five cards 
provide data concerning gap acceptance for weav- 
ing operations. A single card specifies the ge- 
ometry of the model; the length of the through 
lanes, the ramp entrance and acceleration lane 
geometry for both on-ramps, and the deceleration 
lane geometry and ramp exit for both off-ramps. 
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A fourth group, containing two cards give data 
concerning the exiting decision process; one card 
for off-ramp No. 1 and the other card for off- 
ramp No. 2. 


Distribution of volume to lanes : In 
all experiments carried out, the traffic volumes 
were assigned to the three lanes according to the 
following re lat i onships : 


!Ihe Problem Card contains a test of 
identification number, the length of time the 
analysis is to be run, the volume of througli 
traffic and the input voliane to each of the two 
on-ramps. 

Detailed description of Control Card 
foimat is given in Reference No. 3. 

Study of Interchange Configuration 

Various types of controlled experhnents 
can be carried out using this simulation model. 

For example, experiments on the effects on traffic 
flow of (l) various on-ramp vehicle volumes, (2) 
various acceleration lane lengths, (3) various ve- 
locity distributions, (4) various geometric con- 
figurations, and (5) combinations of the above, 
can be carried out -^d-th this model. 

Experiments have been carried out on 
the effect on traffic flow of spacing between an 
on-ramp and an off-ramp, under varying traffic 
voluiues. 

Interchange Configuration 

Two interchange configurations (Fig. 3) 
were examined. Each configuration was 200 blocks 
or 3,400 ft. long and contained one on- and off- 
ramp combination. Each acceleration and deceler- 
ation lane was 595 ft. long. In Configuration I, 
exiting vehicles have 2,465 ft. to travel to the 
nose of the off-ramp while in Configuration II 
the distance is 3,230 ft. In Configuration I, 
the distance between the acceleration and. deceler- 
ation lane is 340 ft. and 1,870 ft. in Configura- 
tion II. All exiting vehicles were designated at 
block number 199. 

Input Data 

Volume of traffic ; For both configiara- 
tions, the input to the simulation was for 750 
raiaio vehicles per hour. For Configuration I ex- 
periments \rlth throu^-lane volumes of 2,000, 

3.000, 4,000, 5,000 and 6,000 vehicles per hour 
were conducted. For Configuration II experiments 
with throu^-lane volumes of 1,000, 2 ,.000, 3,000, 

4.000, 5,000 and 6,000 were conducted. Two tests 
were conducted at each voluime. 


PjL = 0.43693 - 0.221830' + 0.05730(X^ 

- 0.00046 0:3 (1) 

Pg = 0.48820 - 0.03136 a: + 0. 00006 

+ 0.000240:3 (2) 

P3 = 0.07487 + 0.25319 0: - 0.05736(x2 

+ 0.00382CC® (3) 

where 

= proportion of total volume in the i”^^ lane 

(K = total freeway volume in thousands of vehi- 
cles per hour 

Velocity distributions : Three differ- 
ent velocity distributions were utilized in the 
simulations. One velocity distribution was used 
for the on-rainp vehicles, a second for the vehi- 
cles in Lane 1 and a third for vehicles in Lane 2 
and Lane 3. These velocity distributions are 
presented in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Input Velocity Distributions 


Vehicle 

Velocity Cumulative Per Cent 


(blocks/ sec. ) 

Ramp Lane 

Lane 1 

Lanes 2 and 

1.50 

0.026 

0.001 

0.003 

2.00 

0.061 

0.010 

0.015 

2.38 

0.116 

0.040 

0.034 

2.81 

0.314 

0.180 

0.064 

3.25 

0.683 

0.435 

0.138 

3.69 

0.888 

0.737 

0.322 

4.13 

0.979 

0.899 

0.759 

4.56 

0.994 

0.989 

0.970 

5.00 

0.998 

0.999 

0.993 

5.44 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 


Gap acceptance distributions ; Three 
different gap acceptance distributions were uti- 
lized in the simulation tests. The distributions 
for merging vehicles (both stopped and moving) 
are presented in Table II. The gap acceptance 
data for vehicles waving between lanes are pre- 
sented in Table III. 



Ti\BIE II 


Gap Acceptance for Merging Vehicles 



5^ of Total 

jo of Total 

Size of 

No. of Moving 

No. of Stopped 

Gap 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

(sec. ) 

ilccepting Gap 

Accepting Gap 

0.00-1.00 

12.5 

0.0 

1.01-2.00 

56.8 

2.8 

2.01-3.00 

77.0 

17.4 

3.01-4.00 

95.1 

36.0 

4.01-5,00 

97.0 

64.9 

5.01-6.00 

98.0 

95.0 

6.01-7.00 

100.0 

100.0 

7,01-8.00 

100.0 

100.0 

S. 01-9. 00 

100.0 

100.0 

9.01-10.00 

100.0 

100.0 


TABLE III 

Gap Acceptance Mstrihution 
for VJeaving Vehicles 


Length of Gap 

Cumulative 

(w) 

Probability of 

(sec. ) 

Acceptance 

0.00-0.25 

0.00 

0.26-0.50 

0.00 

0.51-0.75 

0.00 

0.76-1.00 

0.00 

1.01-1.25 

0,10 

1.26-1.50 

0.30 

1,51-1.75 

0.60 

1.76-2.00 

1.00 


Exiting vehicles ; For both freeway con- 
figuirations 10 per cent of the throu^ vehicles 
were designated as exiting vehicles. These exit- 
ing vehicles were further allocated to the three 
lanes according to the follomng schediile: 

1. 90 per cent of exiting vehicles in 
Lane 1 at Block Ho. 199; 

2. 9 per cent of exiting vehicles in 
Lane 2 at Block No. 199; and 

3. 1 per cent of exiting vehicles in 
Lane 3 at Block No. 199. 

Bxperiiaental Res-glts 

The controlled experiments described in 
the previous section were carried out on a 704 
digital computer. The ratio of computer time to 
real time varied from. 1 to 5 for low traffic vol- 
■umes, to almost 1 to 1 for the higher volumes. 


The over-all results of the experiments 
indicated that there were no significant effects 
on the traffic flow patterns of the freeway as a 
result of this change in geometric configuration. 
A comparison between the through vehicle traverse 
times for Configurations I and II are shown in 
Fig. 4. The effect of increased volume on the 
number of weaves between lanes is sho'^m in Fig. 

5. The computer output also indicated that the 
number of vehicles stopping on the acceleration 
lane increased with increased volmes of traffic. 
Fig. 6. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This study has sho\m that digital simu- 
lation can be used to faithfully duplicate actual 
traffic flow in an on- off-ramp area of a free- 
way. The output of the simulation, furthermore, 
gives measures of effectiveness which can be used 
to evaluate alternate highway designs. 

The simulation experiments performed 
indicate the need for research and experimenta- 
tion in a wide variety of areas to answer ques- 
tions such as the following: 

1. T--/hat is the effect of various vehi- 
cle distributions to lanes on the traffic flow- 

2. v'?hat is the effect on traffic flow 
of various distances between adjoining on-ramps'. 

5. ^Jhat is the effect of various de- 
sired velocity distributions on traffic flow? 

4. At what volme of traffic do weav- 
ing movements between lanes become hazardous? 

5. X-fliat is the effect on traffic flow 
of various volumes of conomercial vehicles? 

The simulation model developed in this 
study can serve as an efficient tool to answer 
these and other problems in the continuous quest 
for means of moving traffic safely and efficient- 
ly- 
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WHERE A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
I 
0 


RAMP INPUT LOCATION 

NOSE OF ON-RAMP 

END OF ACCELERATION LANE 

BEGINNING OF DECELERATION LANE 

NOSE OF OFF-RAMP 

OFF-RAMP OUTPUT LOCATION 

THROUGH LANE INPUT 

THROUGH LANE OUTPUT 


Study Area Matrix for Computer Simulation of an Interchange Area 



STOP • 


CLEAR OUTPUT 
DATA REGISTERS 


START 


ICLEAR DATA AND WORKING REGISTERS] 


IF NO MORE CARDS 


READ DATA CARDS 


SET UP MODEL CHARACTERISTICS FROM DATA CARDS | 


SET TIME tt) = I 


r DETERMINE~CAR ENTRIES j 

[determine EXISTING CARS; CALCULATE 8 RECORD TRAVERSE DATA] 


MOVE ALL CARS AHEAD BY ONE TIME INCREMENT 
AND PERFORM NECESSARY WEAVE OPERATIONS 


[DETERMINE LENGTH OF QUEUES AT ON-RAMP ft RECORD QUEUE DATA | 



PREPARE PRINTOUT RECORD 
OF SIMULATION RESULTS 



Flow Diagram of Over-all Computer Logic 



CONFIGURATION I 




BLOCK 

DISTANCE 

I = 

200 

3400 FT 

A = 

150 

2550 FT 

B * 

145 

2465 FT 

C • 

no 

1870 FT 

D * 

90 

1530 FT 

E - 

55 

935 FT 

F » 

50 

850 FT 

0 * 

00 

000 FT 


CONFIGURATION 11 


lAB C 0 EFO 



TRAFFIC FLOW 



BLOCK 

DISTANCE 


200 

3400 FT 

A » 

195 

3315 FT 

B * 

190 

3230 FT 

C « 

155 

2635 FT 

D “ 

45 

765 FT 

E = 

10 

170 FT 

F » 

5 

85 FT 

0 - 

00 

00 FT 


The Configuration of the Two Sections of Freeway Being Examined 
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12 3 4 5 6 


VOLUME (THOUSANDS OF VEHICLES PER HR.) 

The Relationship Between the Per Cent of Vehicles Stopping 
on Acceleration Lane (Y) and the Total Through Volume (x) 
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Summary 

This paper describes the general features of 
the planning and operations phases of a new weapon 
system. The uncertainties inevitable in planning 
mean that considerable effort is made during the 
operations phase to adjust the weapon system and 
its resources to the actual environment it finds 
so as to attain the desired level of operational 
capability. The adjustment mechanism is called 
an operational control system in this paper. 
Elements of such an operational control system are 
described. 

The proposal is made that a better control 
system can be designed if simulation is used to 
help design it during the planning phase. The 
use of simulation will not only produce a better 
control system earlier but it will permit the 
planners to adjust the other resources provided 
for the weapon system so that they are compatible 
with the environment and the control system. An 
example of such a study is described in this paper. 


I . Introduction 

The military structure is going through tre- 
mendous technological change. Successive gene- 
rations of new weapon systems are coming along at 
a fast rate, and each contains such different 
characteristics that in many ways past experience 
is of little use. Furthermore, the competition 
among nations in military technology is causing 
efforts to reduce the time .length of the defense 
planning cycle, which complicates the necessary 
process of coordination and interaction that is 
required to produce consistent and compatible 
hardware, operational plans, and support plans. 
These two factors, compression in planning and 
rapid technological change, mean that the planning 
process is becoming more difficult and its results 
therefore less dependable. The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest that the design of better 
operational control systems is one way of con- 
tending with this planning difficulty , and further, 
that the design of such systems will be consider- 
ably aided by the use of simulation techniques. 

In developing this thesis, this paper covers first 
a discussion of such a system, the use of simu- 
lation for designing a specific system, an example 
of such a designed system, how the simulation of 
the operational process was used to improve the 
planning decisions, the role of computers in the 
simulation and finally, some of the limitations 
of the technique. 


II. Need for an Operational Control System 

It takes a long time to develop, procure, 
and install modern weapons that are needed to 
satisfy a future operational requirement. In 
Chart 1, we try to define in general terms the 
process that leads to the creation of such systems. 
As can be seen, there are two phases: a planning 
phase and an operational phase. Tne planning for 
new weapon systems takes place over several years. 
It usually begins with a formulation of the future 
environment for which a new weapon is to be devel- 
oped. This environment may describe the opera- 
tional situation, or requirements foreseen, and 
possible enemy intentions and capability. This 
environment is then used as a guide to define the 
hardware characteristics of the projected weapon 
system, the operational plans for use of the 
weapon, and the logistics or support plan of the 
weapon for supporting its operation. This plan- 
ning involves many organizations, many people, 
and as we have said, takes a long time, perhaps 
several years, because it is an involved process. 

Necessarily, many of the factors developed 
for planning use are subject to much uncertainty, 
and it is very difficult to define all the rele- 
vant relationships affecting both the operating 
and support characteristics and functions of the 
weapon system. Nevertheless, these plans are used 
to determine resource and budget estimates for the 
new weapon system. These estimates then go 
through a budget and procurement cycle which takes 
additional years. We thus see that the planning 
for new weapon systems involves many organizations, 
and requires many assumptions about the uncertain 
future, technical capabilities, and enemy inten- 
tions . 

The operations phase begins when the resources 
in the form of weapons, people, equipment, etc., 
resulting from the planning cycle are produced. 
These resources are now confronted with the actual 
environment. For many reasons, there are many 
difficulties involved in fitting the actual envi- 
ronment and existing resources together to achieve 
a satisfactory level of operational capability. 

For one thing, the predicted environment and the 
actual environment differ simply because of pre- 
dictive errors. The enemy capabilities are now 
different from what we expected; the operational 
situation is either more or less demanding than 
that predicted; furthermore, the actual resources 
may differ appreciably both in quality and quantity 
from those planned. The budget cycle provided 
funds for less resources than expected; the 
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reliability of the weapon system is not as great 
as projected; and the cost of the weapons and 
other resources are greater than planned, 

Thus^ the major activity during the opera- 
tions phase is to mesh and adjust the actual 
environment and the existing resources so that the 
resulting operational capability is as great as 
possible. The system performing this meshing and 
adjusting is called an operational control system . 
It performs this activity, first, by using the 
resources available at any one time to obtain as 
high a level of operational capability as possi- 
ble, and second, by specifying the adjustments in 
future resources that will improve operational 
capability. Ihus, the operational control system 
enters directly into the determination of both 
operational capability and efficient resource 
determination and utilization. In this respect, 
the control system can be treated as another 
resource of the total system; and therefore, its 
contribution to operational capability and its 
cost can be weighed against that of all other 
resources. 

With this in mind, there are three main 
points we should like to make about an operational 
control system. First, it is an integral part of 
the process that determines operational capability, 
and its use is an important means for contending 
with planning uncertainty. Second, it is a com- 
plex system in its own right, and its creation 
may take a long time and much resources. Third, 
if one has a means of predicting the opera- 
tional capability, this information can be used 
during the planning cycle to adjust resource re- 
quirements. A more responsive, accurate, and com- 
prehensive control system may require less total 
resources to achieve a given level of operational 
capability. 

It is the premise of this paper that simu- 
lation early in the life of a weapon system can 
predict (to some degree) the contribution of the 
operational control system to the preferred mix of 
resources (including the control system) for the 
operational weapon. If the composition of this 
preferred mix can be known during the planning 
process, such information can influence resource 
policies and future requirements. 


III. General Description of an Operational 
Control System 

The control systems that are being developed 
or conceived by the Air Force to enable major 
commands to control lower echelons have charac- 
teristics which far transcend the hardware ele- 
ments that such systems must necessarily possess. 
They are man -machine systems, and although the re- 
quirements and availability of hardware to be used 
in such systems is obviously very relevant, the 
demands upon the man in the system are at least as 
important to determine. 

Chart 2 helps to describe a simplified ver- 
sion of the elements and f-unctions of such an 


operational control system. At any given point in 
time, the status of the environment and the exist- 
ing resources represent what we call the current 
system status. These include such data as the 
operational condition of the weapon, work assign- 
ments of personnel, equipment location and uses, 
etc. The operational control system works on this 
status to improve the future capability of the 
weapons system. Since the actual status may be a 
complex of vast geographic distances, thousands of 
personnel, many million dollars of weapons, equip- 
ment, and facilities, the control system creates 
an abstract representation to help it to manipu- 
late and to improve the actual system. 

This abstract representation is obtained 
throu^ an information system which receives in- 
puts as changes in the current system status occur, 
such as weapon malfunctions, personnel avail- 
ability, etc, 'These inputs are then put through a 
data -processing system which contains a series of 
rules and procedures for manipulating the resulting 
data, using appropriate computing equipment to 
produce relevant outputs. These outputs are given 
in the form of reports or displays to appropriate 
managers in the control system. These may show 
weapon statuses, personnel shortages, equipment 
downtime, etc. Thus, a major function of the 
information system is to boil down or transform 
the very complex real system to a few elements 
that can be grasped and evaluated by a management 
group or organization. This evaluation leads to 
decisions which then result in management actions 
that change the future system status in a way that 
is intended to increase operational capability. 
Thus, the control system consists primarily of a 
set of policies or decision rules for achieving 
increasing operational capability, some of which 
are automated as part of the information system, 
an organization for decision making and taking 
management actions, and an infoimation system. 


IV. Difficulties in Designing 
Control Systems for the Future 

In other words, an essential requirement in 
the design of control systems is the need to define 
the role of man and his relationship to the hard- 
ware. The difficulty in doing this arises from 
several circumstances. First, the control systems 
require several years to develop and produce, the 
most ambitious taking from 5 to 10 years. It is 
therefore necessary for the designer to project 
his requirements at least that far in advance. 

With the rapidly changing military technology, the 
environment within which the control systems must 
operate will be radically new and will create con- 
ditions that are very different from those existing 
today. Much higher alert requirements are likely, 
with a further need for fast response to critical 
situations, under conditions of wide dispersion. 
Radical weapons, including missiles, possibly 
space vehicles, and nuclear powered vehicles are 
in the offing. 

Not only will the environment be very differ- 
ent, but because of the potentialities of new 
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communicating hardware, such as data processing 
and communications equipment, and the developing 
research in organization and information theory, 
the designer finds it very difficult to project 
himself readily into this highly complex and dif- 
ferent situation in order to take maximum advan- 
tage of these new factors in the design of the 
system. The relationships involved in these com- 
plex man-machine systems are often far too in- 
volved for intuitive or analytical treatment alone. 

Although we can be sure that the environment 
of the next 5 to 10 years will be very different, 
we do not know the exact specifications of it. 

There are many imcertainties in the rate at which 
new weapons will be developed, both of an offen- 
sive and defensive nature, and the size and kind 
of enemy threat. These conditions as well as 
many others, can differ enough so that the demands 
on the men and machine in the control systems can 
only be estimated with uncertainty. However, the 
designer needs to know in detail the impact of 
this uncertainty upon the specifications of the 
control system so that the hardware manufacturers, 
the programmers, the training activities, etc. can 
carry out their assignments in a timely, coordi- 
nated, and comprehensive way. Thus, the core 
problem in the design of control systems is plan- 
ning complex man-machine systems, requiring several 
years to produce, under conditions of uncertainty. 
In the remaining portion of this paper, we will 
discuss some of the general aspects of the design 
of control systems, and how simulation, as used 
in RAND's Logistics Systems Laboratory, can help 
in treating this core problem. 


V. Use of Simulation 

The definition of the elements of a control 
system in some detail produces the design of a 
feasible and compatible operational control system. 
The creation of this design is no simple task 
because it requires the designer to specify with 
some precision just how the decision maker in the 
operating system will act to increase his opera- 
tional capability. The designer, therefore, has 
to visualize how the operating system would work. 

If he had an operating system to study, he could 
obtain such a visual aid, but the one he is design- 
ing will not exist for several years, and he can- 
not wait. Typically, in the past this lack of an 
operating system to study and manipulate has led 
to inappropriate, incomplete, and infeasible 
system designs. The gaps and defects were then 
left to actual operations to correct. This is 
both an inefficient and lengthy procedure which 
results in delays and difficulties in obtaining 
the maximum capability with the weapon system. 

The point of this paper is that if the operating 
system can be simulated in appropriate detail and 
under realistic conditions , the simulation can 
help fill the void at least partially , and perhaps , 
therefore , help produce better designs with re - 
sulting less stresses for the real world adjust - 
ment . 

In recent work at the RAND Logistics Systems 


Laboratory, efforts were made to use simulation to 
help in this planning process and to design an 
operational control system. We reasoned that if 
we could simulate the environment of a future 
weapon system in sufficient detail we could then 
take the proposed hardware characteristics, opera- 
ting plans, and support plans and determine their 
mutual compatibility, and, furthermore, that this 
would help us to estimate the operational capa- 
bility they would produce for the weapon system. 

We used simulation because no real-world operating 
system existed, and yet we wanted to study an oper- 
ating system early enough in the planning process 
to be able to help evaluate and possibly influence 
the proposed plans. Since we realized that our 
simulation of a future environment was subject to 
uncertainty and error, we varied it over a range 
of foreseeable conditions and hoped, in this way, 
to allow for our ignorance of the future. Second, 
we exposed the policies of the system to the 
range of simulated environments, and in this way 
determined their compatibility and overall per- 
formance. Third, we also used the simulated envi- 
ronment to help specify the details of the control 
system design, and by using this control system 
in conjimction with the other policies, we were 
able to determine how the particular control sys- 
tem which we employed modified the other policies, 
and therefore affected the performance effective- 
ness and resource requirements of the total system. 

We believe that this study produced many use- 
ful results, both in the specific context of the 
weapon system we used, and in the techniques that 
evolved, which we believe have an application to 
many other such weapon systems, since each of 
these weapons is characterized by the planning 
difficulties we have described. We should like, 
therefore, in the remainder of this paper to 
describe the simulation experiment that helped to 
produce a design and an evaluation of an opera- 
tional control system. This experiment is known 
as LP-II, and one of its primary objectives was 
the design and evaluation of a control system for 
an ICBM weapon system of the I963-I965 time period. 
The control system that was developed is for a 
tactical unit, such as a squadron or wing, for two 
reasons: the ultimate effectiveness of the wea- 
pon system depends on performance of this unit, 
and second, the bulk of the resources and cost 
of the weapon system are also in the tactical 
unit. 


VI. Description of Simulated System 

Chart 3 contains a schematic diagram of the 
simulated system. The first requirement was to 
define the hardware of the weapon system under 
study. Engineering study and analysis gave us 
estimates of the missile configuration likely in 
the 1963-1965 time period. The long time required 
to convert hardware specifications into field 
equipment gave us some assurance that we had cap- 
tured the essence of the missile hardware, and 
further, that for practical purposes it would be 
most realistic to assume that this part of the 
system was basically fixed. We found that we had 
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of the simulated sqixadron, and personnel to staff 
these six positions were brought to the laboratory 
from Strategic Air Command missile organizations. 


to describe the hardware in what we called "Sup- 
port Unit" terms in order to capture the hard- 
ware characteristics in sufficient detail to per- 
mit interaction of the operations and support 
activities in the tactical unit. A support imit 'This squadron organization was given a set of 


was defined as a module, black box, or a fimction- 
ally integrated component. For example, the 
checkout and malfunction detection equipment was 
basically designed to detect failures within 
support units, so that the support imit normally 
would be that module or component to be removed 
and- replaced on the missile to correct a mal- 
function. To describe the missile, its ground 
support (launching and monitoring) equipment, and 
launch facilities in this level of detail, we 
found took 1,500 support units: 800 on the mis- 
sile, 250 on the ground support equipment, and 
U50 in the facilities. 

To represent adequately the operations- 
support interactions of this tactical unit in a 
minute -to -minute way, we foxmd required about a 
hundred different parts characteristics for each 
support mit. These characteristics covered such 
elements as the skills and equipment needed to 
perform remove -and- replace activities; missile 
system checkouts; diagnosis of an ambiguous raal- 
f ■unction as reported by the checkout equipment; 
calibrations, and so forth. A very significant 
characteristic of each support unit ,was its reli- 
ability. Since this is one of the most uncertain 
parameters, its value was represented by a range 
from minimum-acceptable to maximum- likely reli- 
ability. In the course of the experiment, we 
examined the effect upon the control system of 
varying the reliability over this range. 

A "failure" model had to be constructed which 
would be consistent with the reliability values, 
and which would define for each support unit the 
probability that it would fail under a given type 
of stress. We defined six types of stresses 
likely to cause failure for each of the 1,500 
support units. The operational and maintenance 
statuses were defined for each of the 4o condi- 
tions in which the missile system could be placed: 
various degrees of alert, launching, coimtdown, 
checkout, replacement, etc. The description of 
each status defined the stresses that applied to 
each of the 1,500 support units by 15-minute inter- 
vals of time. Therefore, given a particular mis- 
sile system status, the probability of failure for 
each support unit could be established for each 
15-minute interval, and by making random draws 
from a probability distribution, a malfunction 
generation model was created. This model generated 
a significant portion of the workload for the 
squadron (identified by the dashed line in Chart 3)* 

The squadron contained several latmch com- 
plexes and a squadron headquarters. A full 
squadron complement would normally contain several 
himdred people, but for the purposes of our study 
we were interested primarily in the management 
personnel. We identified the launch complex 
commander for each launch complex and the opera- 
tions, maintenance, and supply officers of the 
squadron headquarters as being the key management 
personnel. Therefore, they were the "people" 


operational requirements, policies and resources 
by the embedded organizations who represented 
higher headquarters. The embedded organizations 
were staffed by laboratory personnel. These em- 
bedded policies specified the operations, main- 
tenance, supply, manning, and data-processing 
requirements to be met by the squadron. The 
resources given to them were initially derived 
from Air Force manning documents, equipping docu- 
ments, supply tables, etc., that were in effect 
at the start of the experiment. These reso-urces 
were represented by punch cards, which could be 
assigned to jobs in the performance of operational 
or support activities by the managers of the 
squadron . 

The squadron managers also had access to a 
data-processing and analysis center. One function 
of this center was to maintain the maintenance and 
supply- status data of the squadron, and to perform 
various logistical functions, such as automatic 
resupply notifications, required engineering 
changes, maintenance personnel and equipment 
availability and utilization, etc. 

The experiment was operated by giving the 
squadron a set of operational requirements to meet, 
such as maintaining a specified amoimt of target 
coverage and a nimiber of missiles on alert. The 
squadron was also given certain preventive main- 
tenance and engineering tasks to perform. As the 
sqiaadron managers tried to satisfy these opera- 
tional and logistical requirements, they had to 
schedule the missiles to be in various situations 
or statuses. These statuses in turn caused 
stresses to be applied to the support xmits of the 
missile system, which caused malf imctions . The 
squadron managers then used the resources of the 
squadron to correct these malfunctions; and, 
throughout the entire exercise, the squadron tried 
to schedule its activities with the given resources 
so that maximum operational capability was at- 
tained. 

As the experiment proceeded throu^ several 
runs,* the operational and support policies were 
changed, the assumed reliabilities were varied, 
the resources provided were modified, and the 
organizational structure was altered. At the 
same time, the decisions made by the managers 
were studied, both by observation of the results 
of their decisions and by interviewers. Such 
analysis produced insights into the nature of the 
decision processes, and suggested possibly pre- 
ferred decision rules. For some of these decision 

"^Each run lasted one simulated week. Vie 
foimd that such a time period was sufficient to 
permit most of the stochastic elements in the 
system to "settle down." A simulated week took 
about one week of real time, but time compression 
was achieved since we simulated the 24-hour days, 
7-day weeks, during a real working week of about 
35 hours. 



processes, we used mathematical models or heuristic 
programs ^to develop the decision rules. The use 
of such rules in turn suggested required informa- 
tion and organizational arrangements for making 
decisions. This led to an evolving operational 
control system, which is the result of experience 
by Air Force people in the simulated environment 
plus analysis of the results obtained by various 
techniques tried during the experiment. 


VII, Resulting Operational Control System 

Referring to Chart 2 , the control process 
illustrated is the classical one of information 
and feedback,* The novel problem in LP-II was to 
adapt this process to the military environment 
posed by ballistic missiles in the I963-I965 time 
period. We can foresee a situation in which 
missiles are dispersed over a wide geographic area, 
snaintained on a hi^ level of alert, and respon- 
sive to sudden emergencies. The cost of these 
missile systems is very great, and so every effort 
will be made to keep the resoiirces and costs they 
need to do their Job to the minimum. One means of 
achieving this goal is to be able to shift re- 
sources (within the constraints of possible sudden 
war) from one place to another responsively, since 
the demands for resoTirces at any one place are 
typically sporadic and low. Further, the support 
costs in equipment and facilities are so large a 
fraction of total system cost that minimum missile 
system downtime is desirable not only for military 
reasons, but also for economics, since support 
resoirrce levels are aljnost fixed, in the short 
run, for a missile base. Since the cost of a 
weapon down is so great (if we value it at system 
cost per time period), the major problem for a 
tactical \mit is to use its fixed resources to 
maximize alert. 

This, then, is the environment in which the 
simulated control system had to function. The 
scheduling rules assigning missiles to various 
degrees of alert, and assigning the resources to 
repair missiles requiring preventive or other 
prescribed maintenance were found to be the criti- 
cal decisions in the squadron. The formulation of 
precise scheduling rules by mathematical analysis 
was very difficult because of the many combina- 
tions of conditions and constraints that had to be 
considered. In effect, the implications of the 
schedule had to be determined by support units, and 
there were over such support units on the 

operational missile system in a tactical unit. 
Further, the schedule was affected, to some extent, 
each 15 minutes as a missile or a resource changed 
status . 

The useful scheduling rules have been devel- 
oped by trying many rules of thumb during the ex- 
periment. The rules that seem to work best are 

*BM- 2131 , Management Information for the 
Maintenance and Operation of the Strategic Missile 
Force , D. Stoller and R, Van Horn, The RAND Cor- 
poration, April 30, 195 ^^ describes the require- 
ments of management and information systems for a 
missile environment. 


called "opportunistic scheduling," Under this 
rule, all prescribed maintenance is deferred as 
long as the policies permit. Then, when a missile 
malfunctions, all possible prescribed maintenance 
as can be done concurrently is accomplished at 
that time. In this way, missiles are taken off 
alert as little as possible for prescribed main- 
tenance . 

Clearly, such a rule requires a highly 
responsive organization and information system 
because it must be ready to react instantaneously 
to any missile malfunction, change in resoxirce 
status, etc., under conditions of wide dispersion. 

•^e structiare of the information system that 
has been designed to meet this requirement of 
unscheduled and rapid responsiveness contains the 
following: the current status of each missile 
and resource, a complete listing of all missile 
and maintenance situations and the resources re- 
quired to accomplish them, and a listing of all 
prescribed maintenance awaiting performance on 
each missile. As a missile or resoxirce changes 
status, the information system is updated through 
appropriate inputs. As a new situation occurs, 
each of the managers interrogates the information 
system for the implications it has for his func- 
tion (such as operations, supply, or maintenance), 
revises his schedule accordingly, and assigns 
available resources to the urgent activities. 

During the experiment, the information system 
was able to respond instantaneously to such inter- 
rogations, This was made feasible by placing all 
the necessary information in a very large random- 
access memory that could be interrogated very 
quickly. Since the system status changed very 
rapidly, an input system had to be devised which 
would quickly update the status, and this further 
required the minimizing of input data. This was 
done by requiring only a single input of each 
necessary data element, which served all managers. 

Since the organization had to respond very 
quickly to emergencies, a good deal of functional 
integration was required. Operations, maintenance, 
and supply in the squadron headquarters had to 
work as a close team since each was affected by 
such emergencies. In addition, close communication 
between the launch complexes and the squadron 
headqxxarters had to be maintained. Report formats 
evolved which helped to present to each manager 
the consequences of another function’s decisions 
on him, and the consequences of his decisions on 
them. In this way, each manager was able to react 
rapidly to decisions that might affect his plans. 

Further, the squadron headquarters found it 
could not centrally handle all of the decisions, 
since many of them were localized to a particular 
laimch complex. It therefore worked out conditions 
iinder which the launch complex could act without 
prior approval of the squadron headquarters, and 
when such prior approval would be necessary. These 
conditions have also been further developed by the 
laboratory staff into rules of thumb, since the 
relationships appear to be too complicated for 
analytic solution. Such heuriatlc techniques were 
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foimd to be very useful during the experiment. 

The data produced by the squadron managers in 
the course of their minute -to -minute operational 
decision making were also used by them for longer- 
run or planning decisions. Thus, these data were 
used to estimate resource demands and utilization 
which provided the basis for determining required 
manning, equipping, and stockage of the launch 
complexes and squadron echelons. These data re- 
flected the particular decision rules used to 
schedule the employment of the resources, and so 
there was a direct relationship between the short- 
run operational decision rules, like scheduling, 
and the longer-run planning decisions, like deter- 
mination of the resource requirements of the 
squadron. 

Thus, the simulation helped to produce and 
evaluate a control system that might fit the 
peculiar environment of the 1963-I965 missile era. 
The nature of the decisions, information system, 
and organization for such a control system has 
been developed in considerable detail, and as such 
it may provide a good guide to the design of such 
a system for the real world. Further, this blue- 
print is available early enough to permit its 
appearance in tactical units by 1963* "We cannot 
say that this is an optimal control system, but 
it appears to be i^easible and compatible with the 
type of environment experienced in the laboratory. 
Simulation thus has helped produce a reasonably 
detailed design of a control system for a future 
radically different environment. 


VIII. Computers and the LP-II Experience 

There are two aspects to computers and a 
simulation like LP-II: first, computers are used 
in the modelling process and runs; and, secondly, 
we learn something about the computer needs of the 
management system \mder study. 


result, the entire project consumed only a few 
hundred IBM 704 ho\irs, a relatively small portion 
of the total cost of the operation, which also 
required more than 70 man-years. In other manned 
simulations where the participants and the high- 
speed computer “talked" to one another many times 
daily, the computer costs were a considerably 
larger proportion of the project’s total costs 

The computer with the large memory (the RAMAC) 
on the other hand, was used primarily on-line , 
minute- to-minute, dirring the runs, and served 
mainly as an information storage and interroga- 
tion device for the laboratory participants. 

Study of this computers’ programs and use permitted 
us the statements we could make about the kinds of 
computers such a tactical unit might need if it 
were to obtain the same effectiveness as our simu- 
lated unit: The RAMAC operation was basically a 
"status of resources" system and served to provide 
the resource manager with "up-to-the-minute" data 
needed to make decisions on the assignment of 
these resources. Hence, all of its internal files 
were "status files" in the areas of maintenance, 
supply and operations. The inputs to the system 
were changes in status (personnel movements, main- 
tenance actions, etc*). The outputs were status 
reports (generated in response to the manager’s 
inquiries) and a comprehensive set of history 
cards. The history cards served as a historical 
file, and were also used to generate certain sum- 
mary and history reports. The system had two 
basic components; the disc files which were the 
information acted upon, and the stored programs 
which did the acting.^ 

The system contained both "on-line" and "off- 
line" programs. Off-line programs operated inde- 
pendently of each other and of any central control. 
They were used to perform functions of an occa- 
sional, isolated nature such as loading the initial 
files. To use an off-line program, it was neces- 
sary to interrupt the normal 3^5 operative mode. 
On-line programs were all controlled by a Master 
Routine. These were the programs which processed 
the normal input cards. All on-line programs (and 
the Master Routine) were stored in the disc files. 
The Master Routine was normally on the drimi and 
operating, and the processing routines were read in 
and operated as needed. Several of the on-line 
programs used subroutines. The subroutines were 
stored on the disc files and were read in and con- 
trolled by the programs which used them. 


Only a few words need be devoted to the first 
aspect, here. In addition to standard punch card 
equipment, two general pirrpose digital computer 
systems were used: one with magnetic tapes capa- 
ble of microsecond arithmetic speeds (in our case, 
an IBM 704 system) and a data -pro cessing machine 
with relatively slow processing speeds but with a 
large disk memory capable of rapid access to any 
of several million characters (in ovoc case, an IBM 
305 RAMAC). In the laboratory, we have, occasion- 
ally, used the hi speed computer more or less 
"on-line" with the simulation — men making de- 
cisions which are fed into the computer which in 
turn quickly "plays the decisions" throu^ various 
models and returns to the relevant men the system 
impacts of these decisions, which in turn causes 
new decisions, etc. But in LP-II, most of our 
operations on the high speed computer were not 
"on-line*** They were either for analysis pur- 
poses or for computing lists of "potential failure 
rates" which were then interpreted by laboratory 
personnel to reflect the minute -to -minute decisions 
of the laboratory participants (see the descrip- 
tion of the failure model above)* As a 


^We have been able to do this several times 
during the course of an 8-hour day, which simulated 
several daily or weekly "time periods". 

p 

It was, also, invaluable for analysis pur- 
poses, later, following the runs. 

^The remainder of this section is largely due 
to the efforts of J. Tupac and K. Labiner. See 
their RAND Research Memorandum, RM- 2572 , The LP-II 
Data Processing System, September, i960. 
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The LP-II data system did not unduly tax the 
machine’s storage capacity, using less than 90^0 
at peak usage. However, the machine’s slow pro- 
cessing and output speeds did influence the sys- 
tem’s performance considerably, and suggested the 
infeasibility of doing all that had been hoped for 
with little or no information lag. To quote from 
the report on the LP-II data system: 

’ Slow processing and output speeds strongly 
influenced LP-II ’s system design. As mentioned, 
almost all machine time was used in processing the 
”on~line” status changes and interrogations. As a- 
result, we observed three consequences. First, the 
machine did not generate all the summary reports. 
Had we used a faster machine, all summary reports 
could have been generated in step with its other 
operations and thus furnished managers with some 
summary data on an inquiry basis. Greater direct- 
printing capacity and speed would also have been 
required. Secondly, the machine did not make 
decisions. We found it was difficult to define 
decision rules when the system was being designed. 
In addition, a machine with much higher internal 
processing speed and computing capability than 
that available for the experiment would be neces- 
sary in order to incorporate decision functions. 
This would have been true even if the rules could 
have been established at the outset. Finally, 
there was not as much internal checking of data as 
one would have liked." 

To summarize the major outputs of LP-II with 
respect to control system design are as follows: 

1. An integrated control system for a 
large missile tactical organization, combining 
the organization, policies, data system, with the 
novel operational and weapon system environment of 
future years . 

2 . Estimates of workloads, resource 
utilization, delays, missile alert performance, 
etc., resulting from the interactions of environ- 
ment, policies and decision-making of the organi- 
zation. 

3. Frequency of, and kinds of techni- 
ques used by the management personnel for making 
critical decisions, such as targeting, scheduling 
of missile status, and resource assignment, as 
tailored to the special demands of the large tacti- 
cal organizations. 

4 . The information requirements for 
making critical decisions and performing manage- 
ment activity. The reports requested by the 
participants changed considerably as the organi- 
zation was exposed to different situations, sucn 
as higher alerts, engineering changes, reduced 
resources and revised requirements thus generated 
provided an explicit estimate of the data displays 

iThis w-as partially due to the scale used 
in the simulation models, however. 

^RM-2572, op. cit . , pp. 37 “ 3 B- 


that the new organization may require. 

5. A detailed description of the data 
processing system for providing the required 
information. This system was based upon several 
new concepts that imply greater automation, new 
methods of reporting data, and a different type of 
data organization. These concepts were made opera- 
tional in the simulation so that many of the speci- 
fic techniques used may be directly transferable to 
a real-world control system. Also, estimates were 
obtained for the frequency and urgency with which 
different data elements were required. These may 
be useful in developing specifications for data 
processing hardware. 


IX. Limitations and Future Research 

The number of alternatives facing the de- 
signer of the information portion of a management 
control system are enormous, particularly during 
the planning stages. Chart 4 gives some idea of 
the number and kinds of choices that a system 
designer must resolve. For a given budget, he is 
expected to choose the right man-machine resource 
mix for each of the alternatives mentioned. Any- 
one who has ever helped design an information 
system can supply examples of the kinds of choices 
that Chart 4 represent. 

We have said, so far, that manned simulation, 
properly combined with all- computer simulation 
models, can help the designer make these choices. 
LP-II, if nothing else, should increase the de- 
signer’s belief that this is a possibility. How- 
ever, lots of problems which remain must be satis- 
factorily resolved before this becomes part of the 
everyday tool-kit of a system design program. 

^ * The presently high costs of a simu- 
lation like LP-II . The sizeable scope, great de- 
tail and the use of humans in simulations are all 
factors which make this sort of experiment useable, 
primarily, for designing larger, complex man- 
machine" systems. Of course, some of these costs 
would have to be borne by any sizeable study of a 
control system but others can be reduced by turn- 
ing to suitable compiler programs, and using only 
the degree of detail necessary to obtain the de- 
sired results. 

2 . Experimental Design Problems . 

Manned simulation experiments cannot produce, for 
the same research budget, the same nimiber and 
length of rims that their all- computer brethren 
can. This makes it difficult to perform the de- 
sired amount of sensitivity testing or run long 
enough to wipe out, fully, the effects of initial 
conditions. Work is proceeding at RAND, and else- 
where, on experimental design techniques to miti- 
gate these effects. 

3. Inability to Produce Optimal Designs . 
Simulations, by their very nature, produce at best 
highly preferred -- but not optimal -- policies. 
Significant betterment in management control design 
is, of course, nothing to belittle. The develop- 
ment of all-computer simulation and analytic 
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models based on the manned simulation as a bread- 
board model should help^ considerably, to produce 
even better results. 

4. Programming Task Synchronization . 
Coordinating the many tasks through time that have 
to be performed by the computer portion of the 
simulation has, in the past, ordinarily required 
setting the basic time vinit of the simulation 
equal to the minimum time unit of all tasks. The 
possibility of using variable time synchroni- 
zation — different tasks running at different 
time units — is being investigated. This vould 
permit running the simulation activity at differ- 
ential speeds as a function of the question the 
particular simulation run is addressing.^ 

5* Defining a Suitable Level of Scope 
and Detail . The system designer might wish the 
simulation activity to produce answers to hi^ly 
specific questions but this requires the simu- 
lation activity to represent great amounts of 
detail and many functions and organizations. 

This is costly and makes analysis more difficult. 
Therefore, we must better imderstand how to deal 
with management control problems in an abstract 
way for simulation purposes, yet in a realistic 
enou^ manner to produce valid design factors for 
real-world application. 


X. Conclusion 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, we never- 
theless believe that manned simulation will be- 
come a very useful technique for those seeking 
to make choices in a system context, between 
alternative management control resource mixes. 

The problem described in this paper is pro- 
bably characteristic of many large system-design 
problems. Certainly the need for such opera- 
tional control systems is expanding in the mili- 
tary, and in both civilian and military the need 
for improved management systems has been ever 
present. Simulation techniques can prove of much 
help in these problems by providing a means of 
pooling and integrating knowledge from many 
sources and by providing the opportunity to iter- 
ate and vary the many variables and parameters 
that compose such systems. Although most pub- 
lished simulation experiences have involved all- 
machine models, we have found much value in man- 
machine simulation when the problems have involved 
organizational interactions, the design of infor- 
mation systems, and conflicting or interacting 
decision rules, since these undergo considerable 
development during the simulation process, 

Ijack Little of RAND*s Computer Science 
Department is working on this problem. 
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Summary 


The history of microsystem electronics is 
■briefly traced through the successive stages of: 
miniaturization; suhminiaturlzation; microminia- 
turization; thin-film integrated circuits; semi- 
conductor integrated circuits; and finally morpho- 
logical integrated circuits or functional blocks. 
The term integrated circuit is defined as the 
conibination, on or vlthin a single chunk of ma- 
terial, of multiple electrical elements to perform 
a desired circuit or systems function. Improve- 
ment in reliability, decrease in size and wei^t, 
decreased pover consumption, and lower cost are 
discussed as motivations for Integrated Circuitry. 
Fabrication techniques, interconnection, and 
accessibility are identified as major problems. A 
catalogue of techniques for fabrication of Inte- 
grated Circuitry is presented. 

What Is Microsystem Electronics? 

We define Microsystem Electronics as that 
entire body of electronic art which is connected 
with or applies to the realization of extremely 
small systems. As such it includes power supplies, 
input and output transducers, and various forms 
of memory where applicable, as well as digital 
and analog electronic circuitry. 

This paper surveys the techniques of micro- 
system electronics that apply to the arithmetic 
or logical elements of computers and to the elec- 
tronic circuitry of communications equipment. The 
electronics industry has not yet agreed on a name 
for this part of microsystem electronics but the 
term Integrated Circuitry seems to have wide and 
growing acceptance as a generic name. 

Integrated Circuitry 

Definition 

We define an integrated circuit as a combi- 
nation, on or within a single chunk of material, 
of a nuriber of basic electrical elements to per- 
form a circuit function. 

The concept and terms used can be illustrated 
by a simple four-box picture of electronic tech- 
nology. Let us arbitrarily divide electronic 
technology into the following four mutually ex- 
clusive and exhaustive categories: Materials, 
Consonants, Circuits, and Systems. If we investi- 
gate the emissive properties of a heated tungsten 
wire or the dielectric constant of polyethylene 
we are clearly studying the properties of 
Materials . If we combine a tungsten wire, some 
bits of nickel wire and sheet, put it all in a 
glass envelope which we then evacuate, we have 
made a vacuum tube — a Component . If we properly 
connect our vacuum tube, an inductor, a capacitor 
and a battery, we have an oscillator — a Circuit . 


Finally, if we combine an oscillator, a modulator, 
an amplifier, a power supply, and an antenna, we 
have a transmitter — a System. 

Note that in the above example we were en- 
gaged in four distinctly different types of 
activity. In the specialization of today’s elec- 
tronic industry these activities are performed by 
four different men. In the example, and more 
generally in our four-box picture of electronic 
technology, we find communication and interaction 
— bi-lateral feedback — between each type of 
activity and its immediate nei^bors. The com- 
ponents man, for example, takes the output of the 
materials man, asks him for materials with spe- 
cific characteristics, and tries to feed back the 
results of his experiements in such a way that the 
materials man can modify or optimize his output. 

The components man also communicates with the 
circuits man, listening to his requirements and 
providing or designing components to fit. He 
receives feedback from the circuit designer as to 
how well his components work and how they should 
be changed. 

Similarly, the circuits man goes to the com- 
ponents man for his building-blocks and to the 
systems man about the finished product he hopes to 
suppiy. Each man, in addition to his own problems 
and language, must be able to communicate with his 
neighbors sufficiently well to exchange the infor- 
mation necessary for his work. 

Note, however, that in this simple picture 
there is no need for the materials man to talk to 
the circuits man or to the systems man, and in 
practice he hardly ever does. In fact, they have 
so little in common in our conventional electronic 
technology that they don’t really speak the same 
language. Likewise the components man has no real 
need to omderstand the problems of the systems 
man, and the latter tends to think of components 
only as black boxes with certain failure rates 
which limit the reliability of his system. 

This partitioning is a result of the need for 
specialization in today’s technology and of the 
finite amount of time and interest the average 
technical man has for exploring outside his own 
speciality. It is unfortunate in that it leads to 
inefficiency and lost opportunity in a growing 
number of instances where a new req-uirement is met 
by an adaptation of an old technique instead of by 
a fresh examination of the wide range of unex- 
plolted possibilities. 

Integrated Circuitry removes the internal 
partitions and integrates the boxes into a single 
field. Integrated Circuitry still has its 
specialists, but each must have a working knowl- 
edge of the problems and objectives of areas which 
yesterday would have been the exclusive domain of 
other specialists. For example, the circuits man 
may no longer limit his consideration to the black 
box characteristics of existing components. He 
must be aware of the characteristics of the 



materials which go into his components, of the 
limitations imposed by the laws of the solid 
state, and of the possibilities it opens up. The 
components man may no longer accept blindly the 
req_uirements set by the circuit designer. He has 
a responsibility to examine the overall req^uire- 
ments on the system to find the most satisfactory 
way of accomplishing the desired function. As an 
example, a conventional circuit designer might 
build a power supply with a transformer, a diode, 
a choke, a couple of capacitors — or a simple 
RC filter, if you prefer — in either case he has 
used a minimum of five components. Our integrated 
circuit designer might choose to build the same 
power supply from a single piece of silicon. 
Alternating current flowing through one part of 
the silicon encounters resistance and generates 
heat which filters through the silicon to a 
thermoelectric area, where Seebeck Effect produces 
filtered direct current. This particular example 
happens to be one in which the Integrated Circuit 
bears little resemblance to its conventional 
counterpart. The basic electrical elements used 
include resistance for the generation of heat, 
transistance in the conversion by Seebeck Effect 
of heat to direct current, and thermal and elec- 
trical insulation at appropriate places. 

Basie Electrical Elements 

New as it is. Integrated Circuitry is made up 
of the same six basic electrical elements which 
long have been the ingredients of the electronics 
art. They are insulation, conduction, resistance, 
capacitance, inductance, transistance, and some 
special combinations of these. By insulation we 
simply mean the prevention of current flow, or 
the isolation of electric or magnetic fields. 
Conduction signifies the free flow of electric 
current and resistance, capacitance, and induct- 
ance have their customary meanings. Transistance 
is a new and highly useful term which describes 
the gain of active elements, or their ability to 
achieve precise control. It applies to all con- 
ventional forms of transistors, diodes, and other 
Solid State active elements. Finally, by special 
combinations we mean elements which can only be 
approximated by networks in our conventional 
technology. The prime example is the distributed 
resistance-capacitance network realized in 
Integrated Circuitry by a thin-film resistance 
deposited upon a dielectric layer, which in turn 
has been deposited on a conducting mediujE. 

Evolution of Microsystem Electronics 

To gain perspective in our survey of micro- 
system electronics let us look at its history and 
evolution. 

The trend was set by miniaturization which 
made use of smaller forms of conventional com- 
ponents interconnected by conventional wires and 
solder. In every case the discrete nature of the 
individual component and usually its conventional 
form has been maintained. Miniaturization repre- 
sents the first step, chronologically, in the 
attempt to make electronic eq^uipment smaller. 

The next step was subminiaturization with 
still smaller forms of conventional components. 


In most cases the conventional foim of the com- 
ponent has been maintained but the size and weight 
are reduced to the point at which thin wire leads 
provide adequate support for mounting. The 
cordwood technique, in which cylindrical axial- 
lead components are stacked like cordwood with 
their leads fed through matched holes in parallel 
printed circuit boards in front of and behind the 
stack, 'is a good example. Various forms of 
printed or etched circuitry, both rigid and 
flexible, are used as the combination wiring har- 
ness and support. 

Microminiaturization is the name given to 
the ultimate size reduction of the individual 
component. It differs from subminiaturization in 
that the conventional shape and form factor are 
generally lost, leads are often left off, and a 
supporting board or matrix is always necessary. 
Microminiaturization still permits the circuit 
designer uninhibited freedom of choice in the 
selection of his individual components. 

Thin-film Integrated Circuitry represented 
a major advance by dispensing with separate 
mechanical supports for each component and com- 
bining multiple thin-film components on a single 
glass or ceramic substrate. Overlapping or 
touching films form internal connections. At 
present a hybrid form of thin-film Integrated 
Circuitry is necessary since none of the many 
companies working in this field has perfected a 
way to fabricate workable thin-film diodes and 
transistors on a glass or ceramic substrate. 
Current thin-film integrated circuit technology 
involves deposition of thin-film passive elements 
followed by the applique of any required active 
semiconductor elements. 

Semiconductor Integrated Circuitry means the 
combination of thin-film and semiconductor circuit 
elements on and within a single crystal semi- 
conductor substrate. Connections are made by 
deposited thin-film conductors, and by physical 
juxtaposition. Of all the existing forms of 
Integrated Circuitry, the Semiconductor version 
permits the widest variety of active and passive 
elements and the greatest potential flexibility. 
Active element'? can be formed within or on the 
substrate where needed, and either thin-film or 
semiconductor techniques can be used to form the 
passive circuit elements. When semiconductor 
technologists have perfected a means of deposit- 
ing thin-film semiconductor active elements on 
glass or ceramic substrates, the passive substrate 
approach may well prove more 'flexible than the 
active substrate approach. This comes about 
because part of each active element is unalter- 
ably connected to a common semiconductor crystal 
in the active case. Although careful placement 
of active elements and tailoring of the shape 
and thickness of the active substrate between may 
allow quite complicated circuits to be built into 
a single semiconductor substrate, more complex 
circuits could undoubtedly be achieved if both 
active and passive elements could be deposited on 
an insulating substrate. 

Morphological Integrated Circuitry or what 
some people call the functional block, represents 
the combination of solid state materials to per- 
form a desired circuit function, although neither 
individual components nor precise electrical 
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circuits are necessarily identifiable. The power 
supply mentioned earlier is a Morphological Inte- 
grated Circuit. Another example is the familiar 
standard frequency quartz ciystal, which is a 
homogeneous slab of material although it acts as 
a combination of resistance, capacitance, and 
inductance. The lack of a physical counterpart 
in conventional circuitry makes this type of 
Integrated Circuit the most difficult to design. 
However, there is a long list of unexplored 
physical effects awaiting our attention, and the 
possibilities are unlimited. 

In the rest of this paper we shall limit our 
consideration to Integrated Circuitry, as defined 
above, since it represents the most significant 
departure from conventional technology. The 
following sections first review some of the 
reasons for developing Integrated Circuitry and 
then present a catalogue of the basic applicable 
fabrication techniq.ues. 

Philosophy of Integrated Circuitry Development 

Having briefly examined what it is and the 
evolutionary stages through which it is develop- 
ing, let us consider some of the motivations for 
the development of Integrated Circuitry. Although 
there may be disagreement as to the order of 
importance, it is not hard to identify the follow- 
ing areas of concern as having motivated the elec- 
tronics industry in this field; reliability, 
size and weight, speed, power consumption, access- 
ibility and cost. 

Reliability 

Everyone talks about reliability, and it is 
certainly true that without a definite minimum 
reliability neither microsystem nor any other 
kind of electronics can long endure, but is there 
any significant reason to expect a better relia- 
bility from Integrated Circuitry than from con- 
ventional component electronic circuitry? Yes, 
say its proponents, for at least two reasons; 
first, because the number of discrete point 
connections is greatly reduced and connections 
have always been one of the sources of failure; 
and second, because the overall reliability of the 
system is no longer the same complicated function 
of the individual reliabilities of each individual 
component. This latter claim stems from the 
common mode of fabrication of Integrated Circuits 
where usually all of a given type of electrical 
element, say capacitor, are created at the same 
time. This common fabrication may seem to have 
more bearing on process yield, and hence on cost, 
than on reliability but there is a connection with 
reliability b\irled back in the reduction of total 
process steps and the consequent greater attention 
that must be paid to each process step. 

It is undeniably true that our electronic 
systems, be they computer, communications, or 
weapons control, are getting progressively more 
complex. With increased nimbers of components 
all having to function together, we seem to be 
approaching an asymptotic barrier where addition- 
al complexity can only be achieved at the cost of 
decreased reliability. While we are still a long 
way from the machine with infinite complexity and 


zero reliability, our modern systems are already 
uncomfortably close to the complexibility-relia- 
bility barrier. 

Size and Weight 

At least three sources of concern can be 
grouped under the heading of size and weight. For 
missile and other airborne applications the size 
and, often more important, the weight of an elec- 
tronic system has a cost in propulsion machinery 
that provides a strong motivation for reducing 
both. While reliability is of very great im- 
portance in some of these applications, reducing 
size and weight to particular values can mean the 
difference between the possible and the impossible. 

A second size and weight motivation is 
found in the realm of portable products where the 
size of a potential market, both industrial and 
military, often depends on whether a system can 
be created and packaged within certain limits. 

A third motivation for size reduction is the 
economic, where an equipment must be housed or 
protected or otherwise maintained in certain con- 
ditions. If the cost of providing a required 
environment is high enough and is proportional to 
the volume required, considerable effort can be 
justified in reducing the volume. A final moti- 
vation is shared with the next area of concern. 

Speed 

For a long time increasing the speed of 
electronic systems was a matter of improving the 
conrponents. Recently the speed of certain sys- 
tems has reached a point where propagation delays 
in the wiring, rather than the characteristics of 
the devices, prohibit faster operation. This 
point is often called the speed-size ceiling and 
it has important bearing on computer systems. If 
a particular system has reached its speed- size 
ceiling, it is impossible to expand it function- 
ally without decreasing its speed of operation, 
and vice-versa. The only way throu^ a given 
speed- size ceiling is to decrease the physical 
size of a given system and thus shorten the 
propagation delay through it. Microsystem elec- 
tronics, and particularly Integrated Circuitry, 
shows promise of substantial improvement in 
speed- complexity product by significant reduction 
of propagation delay within and between inte- 
grated circuits. 

Power Consimption 

Information, in an electronic system, must 
be related to some form of energy if it is to be 
processed. In general the amount of energy 
contained in a given piece of information is very 
small in comparison to the energy expended in 
processing it. In part this is because of the 
inefficiency of the processing equipment, but 
often a much larger drain is deliberately intro- 
duced in order to assure continued operation in 
the event of drift or change in certain component 
characteristics. Where many different processes 
are involved in fabricating the components for an 
equipment, many different and often uncorrelated 
drifts and changes may be e:Kpected* To assure 



proper operation iinder these conditions may re- 
quire ten or one-hundred times the power needed 
in the absence of change. The advantage of Inte- 
grated Circuitry in this respect is based on the 
reduction in number of different processes involv- 
ed in fabricating the equipment. If all resistors 
have the same temperature coefficient and aging 
characteristic, for exaurple, variations in bias 
and operating point of associated active elements 
will be much reduced. 

As we shall show in the catalogue of inte- 
grated circuit techniques which forms the major 
part of this paper, not all resistors useful to 
Integrated Circuitry are made by the same process. 
However, maiay of the resistors in a given inte- 
grated circuit will not only be made by the same 
type of process but will also have been made at 
the same time from the same material and under a 
single set of conditions. 

Accessibility 

There are a number of facets to the problem 
of accessibility of Integrated Circuitry. First, 
it is apparent that those parts of electronics 
systems that must interact with a human operator 
must be matched to him in physical size* Knobs 
must be such that fingers can grasp them, diaJLs 
of a size that the eye can read them, and so 
forth. Input and output equipment must be 
matched to the environment from which it receives 
and to which it gives information* These are 
problems of accessibility where limits of usefvil 
size reduction can be determined and beyond which 
it is neither reasonable nor desirable to go. 

The second set of problems revolve around 
the need for replacing defective parts of the 
system upon failure. It is no longer feasible to 
think of “repairing" a failiire. When some part 
of an integrated circuit as we have defined it 
stops working, it cannot be operated upon in the 
field. The service man must treat the entire 
circuit, perhaps even a group of related inte- 
grated circuits, as a single "component" which he 
replaces by a new "component" from an inventory 
of known working spares. But we cannot afford to 
throw the radio away just because the dial cord 
is broken, and hence we have the problems of 
suitable modular subdivision and of accessibility 
for replacement. The problem further breaks down 
into one of size and one of interconnection. 

The iroblem of size in accessibility for 
replacement is much like the first problem of 
matching to a human operator. The technician 
must be able to get a grip on the faulty modiole 
to remove it. 

The problem of interconnection is much 
deeper and more fundamental. It reaches across 
and can nullify the motivations of reliability, 
size and weight, and speed as well as accessi- 
bility. Many present day electronic systems use 
almost as much volume for interconnecting wiring 
behind the panel as they use for components out 
in front. Unless the connecting means from 
circuit modules to wiring harness is more re- 
liable than the Integrated Circuitry itself, 
system reliability will be hurt. If the wiring 
harness is physically long, the propagation delay 


in getting the signal from one part of the system 
to another reduces the maximum speed of operation. 
Finally, unless the interconnecting means is 
flexible and cleverly arranged, it may be almost 
impossible to get at the connections to replace a 
module, since the motivations of reliability and 
size tend to rule out the use of plugs and sockets. 

The final set of problems of accessibility 
are concerned with the removal of heat. The 
potential saving in power through an allowable 
decrease in operating margins has already been 
mentioned, but even so a significant part of 
integrated circuit design is thermal in nature. 

Cost 

The cost picture for Integrated Circuitry 
is a complicated one. Initially some of the 
specialized applications for which there are no 
other possibilities will probably support Inte- 
grated Circuitiy regardless of cost. Any sort of 
general acceptance, however, will require a cost 
competitive with other forms of circuitry. Since 
individual components can no longer be selected 
after manufacture, both control of process and 
process yield will have to be high. An aid in 
this respect is the fact that the same process 
run usually forms all of a given type of circuit 
element on a particular integrated circuit sub- 
strate and thus if one part is good all tend to 
be good. This simultaneous fabrication of all 
diffused resistance regions or all deposited 
capacitors at the same time is one of the ad- 
vantages by which its proponents hope to lower 
the cost of Integrated Circuitry. 

Catalogue of Integrated Circuit Techniques 

Our survey of microsystem electronics may 
logically end with a catalogue of existing and 
proposed means for obtaining the elementary 
circuit fxmetions. Since the assembly of complex 
circuit functions called for in a designable 
Integrated Circuit Technology must rest funda- 
mentally on the precision and process control 
attainable in the basic circuit functions, major 
continuing effort has been put on the study of 
means for obtaining greater control over these 
individual processes. 

The ten subdivisions which appear below are 
the ten basic elements needed by almost every 
circuit regardless of techniques used to build it. 

Method of Catalogue 

There are a n\xmber of ways in which Inte- 
grated Circuit Technology may be catalogued. We 
may catalogue it by process, by materials used, 

By physical form or arrangement, by the basic 
circuit parameters, by the energy forms and trans- 
formations, by generic circuit function and, 
finally, by specific circuit function in a repre- 
sentative system. For simplicity we have chosen 
to subdivide by basic circuit parameters: 

1. Insiilation 

2 . Conduction 

3 . Resistance 



4. Capacitance 

5 . Inductance 

6. Special Networks 

7. Active Elements and Substrates 

8. Encapsulation 

9. Mecbanics 

10. Design. 

1116 above catalogue is by basic circuit par-* 
ameters rather than one of the other means of 
classification because for a survey such a break- 
down seems to be most meaningful and concrete. 

In developing these basic elements we some- 
times use the biolk properties of the body of the 
substrate, sometimes operate at or close to the 
surface by alloying or diffusion, and sometimes 
build the element on top of the substrate by 
epitaxial growth of semiconductor materials, 
evaporation, plating, or other means of deposition 
of thin films of material. The mechanical, ther- 
mal, electrical, and chemical interactions result- 
ing from these new approaches to electronic cir- 
cuits have introduced both new problems and 
indeed a new science. 

Insulation 

Electrical insulation is required in all but 
the most trivial Integrated Circuits. Extrinsic 
techniques of insulation include operations ex- 
ternal to the substrate. The developlaent of 
extrinsic electrical insulation includes anodiza- 
tion, vapor phase deposition of dielectrics by 
pyrolysis, evaporation, and plasma deposition 
techniques as well as the conventional mechanical 
coating. Intrinsic insulation includes any 
method of isolating fields or current flow within 
a semiconductor or other substrate. Among these 
are thermal oxidation, fabrication of an isolating 
layer of intrinsic semiconductor material, and 
creation of one or more back-biased junctions. 

Anodization is the formation of an insulating 
oxide over certain elements, usually metals, by 
electrolytic action. The most commonly anodized 
materials are tantalum, aliminum, titanium, and 
niobium. Anodization is a particularly useful 
form of insulation where protection of a conductor 
is required since the base metal can form the 
conductor and the anodized surface layer can form 
the insulator. Since anodized films of tantalum 
can be controlled to a high degree and possess a 
dielectric constant of approximately 25, the 
process finds wide application in formation of 
capacitor dielectrics. The high dielectric con- 
stant becomes a disadvantage as the frequency of 
the energy to be insulated increases. 

Pyrolysis as used here is the thermal de- 
composition of a volatile chemical compound into 
nonvolatile and volatile byproducts. It is gen- 
erally carried out in an inert carrier gas and 
this fact distinguishes it from vapor plating, 
which generally uses an active carrier gas such 
as hydrogen or steam. Silica, silica-based glasses^ 
and silicone polymers have been deposited success- 
fully. 
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Evaporation is the deposition in high vac- 
uum of insulation thermally liberated from a 
parent source. Silica films of low optical ab- 
sorption have been produced by electron bombard- 
ment of the parent oxide. The technique has 
important possibilities in the area of direct or 
mechanically masked insulation deposition. 

Plasma Deposition involves the spraying of 
highly excited atomic particles of the insulator. 

Heat, commonly obtained by electric arc or hydro- 
gen flame, is the source of excitation and almost 
any elementary material can be applied to almost 
any surface by the method. The disadvantages are 
the grossness of the spray process and the high 
temperatures involved. 

Mechanical Coating covers the spraying, 
painting, or other physical application of organic 
and inorganic insulators and finds certain appli- 
cations in the grosser insulation of Integrated 
Circuit2?y. 

By means of extrinsic techniques broad area 
dielectric film lns\ilation has been developed 
with field strengths in excess of 10^ volts/cm. 

These insulating films can be reproducibly ob- 
tained to thicknesses in excess of 10 microns. 

Thermal Oxidation is here used to denote the 
formation of a self-oxide upon the exposed sur- 
faces of a semiconductor. The intrinsic insula- 
tion of silicon has been developed to a high 
degree by this method. Oxidation of parent ma- 
terial can be used to Insulate broad areas and 
also PN junctions. 

Intrinsic Layering refers to the method of 
separating two regions of conductive semiconductor 
by a region of near intrinsic semiconductor ma- 
terial which differs enough in resistivity from 
the adjacent regions to serve as an insulator. 

'The epitaxial growth of silicon is a promising 
method of providing layers of intrinsic material. 

Back-biased Junctions may be formed within 
semiconductor substrates to provide a type of 
insulation. With reasonable values of reverse 
bias the capacitance across a graded junction can 
be reduced to the point of insignificance for low- 
frequency applications. The division of semi- 
conducting sulpstrates into two or more regions 
isolated by reverse-biased junctions opens the 
way to an eventual increase in the number or 
complexity of the functions that might be built 
into a single substrate. A disadvantage of the 
technique is the collection of any minority 
carriers in the area. 

Conduction 

Conduction is used here to indicate electron 
current on or in substantially ohmic material of 
negligible resistance. One of the goals of Inte- 
grated Circuitry is to achieve integration of 
circuit functions on and within substrates so that 
ohmic connections from one location on the sub- 
strate to another are drastically reduced or 
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eliminated. In cases vhere this is impossihle or 
impractical^ extrinsic conducting paths are form- 
ed hy evaporation of metals, hy painting or plat- 
ing of conducting stripes, hy sputtering, hy 
pyrolysis or hy mechanical coating. Intrinsic 
conduction can he accomplished hy development of 
degenerate regions within the semiconducting or 
substitute substrate. We can do this hy creating 
alloyed, epitaxial, or melt grown regions during 
or following crystal growth. 

Evaporation of conductors covers the vapor- 
ization of metals at high temperatures in vacuums 
of 10”'^mm Hg or better. The metallic vapor moves 
in substantially straight lines onto a substrate 
which may he mechanically mashed to limit the 
deposition to desired regions. The substrate must 
he very clean and must generally he raised to an 
elevated temperature in order to assure intimate 
contact of the particles with the substrate after 
impact before solidifying. Alternative means of 
producing conductive patterns involve coating an 
entire surface and subsequently removing unwanted 
conductive material hy one of a number of tech- 
niques. Evaporation may be of a single metal or 
of an alloy. In the latter case the deposition 
may be made simultaneously from a common source 
or sequentially from separate sources, after which 
the substrate may be heated to produce an alloy on 
the surface of the substrate. If the alloy pene- 
trates the substrate, as in the case of a semi- 
conducting substrate, the result is classed as 
intrinsic. 

In the study of conductors by deposited 
techniques, resistivities below one order of 
magnitude higher than metal conduction have been 
achieved. Where mechanical or thermal consider- 
ations make adhesion more important than achieving 
the lowest ohmic resistance the introduction of a 
chrome-gold alloy has been useful. 

Sputtering differs from the evaporation 
process discussed above in the conditions under 
which the conductive material reaches the sub- 
strate. Sputtering is the result of a glow dis- 
charge between an inert anode and a bombarded 
cathode of the desired conducting material. 

Because the presence of gas at 10“*^ to 10*“^iim Hg 
is necessaiy for the generation of the ionized 
bombarding molecules, the sputtering process is 
inherently harder to keep clean. Even so the 
process has certain advantages over vacuum 
evaporation in the relatively low temperatures 
needed or generated in the system, and thus the 
lower chance of contamination from the evapor- 
ative source. It finds one of its most important 
applications in the production of thin films of 
tantalum for resistors or capacitors. 

lyrolysis as used for deposition of conduct- 
ing films is the same process discussed previously 
for insulators. It has the advantage of flexi- 
bility of materials and conditions of deposition 
bub the disadvantage that the deposited material 
cannot be masked by mechanical shields as satis- 
factorily as the vacuum evaporated materials. 
I^rolysis finds application where an entire 
surface can be coated as for electrostatic or 
magnetic shielding, or where the unwanted material 


can be removed selectively after deposition. 
Pyrolysis may also be carried out on selective 
regions under certain circumstances by employing 
a catalyst. 

Plating of conductors includes electro- 
plating, chemical or electroless plating, and 
vapor plating. Electroless plating tends to cover 
everything as does vapor plating. Selective 
removal of unwanted material can be combined with 
electroplating to build up conducting paths. Both 
electroplating and electroless plating suffer from 
danger of contamination from the wet chemistry 
involved. Vapor plating is capable of achieving 
high-purity deposition. 

Mechanical Coating includes conducting glass 
pastes which can be painted onto gross terminal 
pads to bridge irregularities that vapor deposi- 
tion cannot manage. It also includes various 
solders that may find temporary use in making 
conductive paths to external terminals. The 
conductive glasses have the advantages of bonding 
well to many substrate materials and of reasonable 
match in thermal expansion coefficient. 

Degenerate Regions are regions within a 
semiconductor substrate in which the conductivity 
is very leirge and in which carrier transport is 
essentially ohmic. These regions are generally 
produced by alloying near saturation concentrations 
of a doping impurity into a specific pattern. 
Because of this method of formation the paths are 
generally at the surface of the substrate. By 
control of the intrinsic techniques mentioned, 
resistivities of 10“'3 to 10*”^ ohm-cm can be ob- 
tained and in general may be considered to be 
feasible for internal conduction. 

Connections from one Integrated Circuit to 
the outside world or to another substrate are 
treated in the Section on Mechanics as in con- 
duction of heat away from dissipative elements 
within the Integrated Circuit. 

Resistance 

Resistance may be provided in Integrated 
Circuits in at least four ways. The three 
intrinsic ways are by biilk resistivity, by trans- 
verse conduction in thin diffused back-biased 
regions within a semiconductor substrate, or by 
an epitaxial layer of opposite impurity back- 
biased with respect to the parent substrate. The 
extrinisic way is by deposited thin-film resist- 
ors on top of the substrate. Each method has 
particular advantages for certain applications 
and a complete Integrated Circuit capability 
requires mastery and evaluation of each. Both 
methods may be sensitive to their ambients. 

Aaodized Tantalum, Titanium, or Aluminum 
films provide an attractive method for obtaining 
highly precise resistance values. The initial 
deposit of these metal films is relatively thick 
and is easily formed by the vapor plating and 
vacuum deposition techniques previously cited. 

After deposition, the metal film can be trimmed 
to a precise value by anodizing the outer surface 
of the metal film to its oxide which is an 
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insulating semic9nductor. Since the oxide thick- 
ness is a direct function of anodizing voltage^ 
a high degree control of the remaining metal film 
thickness can he obtained. Resistance films in the 
10 to 500 ohms per square range can he obtained 
v±th±l/k per cent reproducibility. Accurate 
layout of these resistance films is achieved by 
the application of photoresist techniques to de- 
fine areas of anodization. The unanodized film 
'can be utilized to form conduction elements. 

Tin Oxide films have reached sheet resistance 
values of over 5OOO ohms per square. With con- 
ventional resistance patterns^ values of up to 1.0 
megohm can be achieved. The films are produced by 
hydrolysis in a technique that has been brought 
to a high degree of development. 

indium Oxide films have been produced by a 
two-step metallizing- oxidizing process involving 
a vacuum deposition of pure indium in a low 
pressure pure O2 atmosphere followed by a low 
temperature (below 200*^0) thermal oxidation for 
several hours. This low temper atizre technique 
has application in instances where higher tem- 
perature resistance fabrication would damage 
other temperature sensitive thin-film functions. 

Ni chrome films can be evaporated directly on 
clean substrate s by volatizing the alloy from a 
tungsten heater. These films show excellent 
adhesion when substrate surfaces are heated to 
300^ C. Wi chrome resistance films can be repro- 
ducibly deposited and show relatively high sta- 
bility on standing. They possess an average 
temperature coefficient of resistance of 6 x 10*" 5 
ohms per ohm per degree centigrade over the tem- 
perature range -50 C to 150 C, However^ these 
films have low resistivities which limit their 
application to 5OO ohms per square. In addition, 
the surfaces of unencapsulated Nichrome films 
are prone to a certain amount of corrosion and 
oxidation Which limit compatibility with other 
thin-film circuit element fabrication. Specific 
geometries of Nichrome resistance elements are 
usually achieved by the use of mechanical masks 
during evaporation. These films are quite amen- 
able to forming ohmic contacts with other metal 
films. 

Bulk Resistivity makes use of the gross 
geometry and parent material of the semiconductor 
substrate. It is easily controlled but is suit- 
able only for relatively low values of resistance 
based upon maximum usable resistivity of ^^500 
ohm-cm. Since bulk resistivity of 500 ohm-cm is 
not compatible with present semiconductor base or 
collector technology, a more realistic upper 
limit is 100 ohm-cm with the most compatible 
value probably lying between 10 and 30 ohm-cm. 

Bulk resistivity has the additional handicap of 
a complicated teii5)erature coefficient. This 
temperature dependence can occasionally be turned 
to advantage in circuit applications for tem- 
perature compensation of specific types of circuit. 

Diffused Back-biased Regions cover the class 
of resistors formed by transverse conduction with- 
in a thin diffused back-biased layer of semi- 


conductor. They cover a much wider range of val- 
ues and have additional advantages in their 
possible range of temperature coefficients. By 
control of the diffusion profile it is possible 
to achieve positive, negative, or substantially 
zero temperature coefficient at room temperature. 
The difficulty in using diffused resistors in 
practical circuits lies in their great sensitivity 
to the back-biasing voltage including the self- 
generated component of back bias caused by the 
voltage drop in the resistor. Where very high 
resistance of non-critical value is required, 
diffused resistors may have great value. Their 
other attractive application is in circuits 
needing an electrically alterable resistance. 

Epitaxially Grown Resistive Layers can form 
resistive regions with useful characteristics. 

The method is similar to the diffused back-biased 
resistance described above but the epitaxial 
process promises better control of the junction 
characteristics. The epitaxial resistor requires 
a compatible masking technique during layer 
growth if mesa techniques and wet chemistry are 
to be avoided. 

Capacitance 

A number of methods have been developed for 
providing Integrated Circuit capacitance. Capac- 
itance may be provided intrinsically by reverse- 
biased semiconductor junctions, by self -biased 
junctions or extrinsically by deposited thin-film 
capacitors using gold or some other conducting 
film as a counterelectrode. 

Anodized Tantalum, Titanium, Aluminum, or 
Wiobium can be used to form the lower conducting 
layer and dielectric of deposited thin-film 
capacitors. After the desired thickness of 
dielectric has been formed, a counter electrode 
of some conducting material is deposited to 
complete the capacitor. The films are generally 
deposited by evaporation or sputtering. Sub- 
sequent anodization can be controlled to a high 
degree and pinholes cleared before deposition of 
gold as the counter electrode. Ratings of 5*0 
volt microfarads per square centimeter at ^ 0 ^ of 
breakdown voltage are now state of the art. 

Titaniixm, Aluminiun, and Niobium, can also 
be anodized with useful chaxacteristics. Alumi- 
num oxide has a dielectric constant less than 
255^ that of tantalum but has almost twice the 
working voltage for the same forming voltage. 
Unless the counter electrode is of the same ma- 
terial as the anodized material, this type of 
capacitor is polar. 

Deposited Metal Oxide Glasses can be sand- 
wiched between deposited conductors to form an 
alternative thin-film capacitor. Here the di- 
electric constant is much lower than either of 
the anodized dielectrics mentioned above but the 
use of low melting silicate type glasses avoids 
some of the problems of the anodized capacitor 
process. Deposited metal oxide glass dielectric 
capacitors can be fabricated at lower temperatures 
than are required in the deposition of tantalum. 
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Deposited Ferroelectrics offer attractive 
possibilities as dielectrics for tbin-film capa- 
citors. Chief amorig the attractions is a di- 
electric constant for barium titanate three orders 
of magnitude greater than that for the silicate 
type glasses. Such a dielectric might also have 
important contributions stemming from its non- 
linearity and polarizable nature. The chief dis- 
advantages appear to be a limited operating range 
of temperatures and instability or deterioration 
of electrical properties. Work with deposited 
ferroelectrics is in the early exploratory stage. 

Diffused Back-biased Junction capacitors 
depend upon the depletion layer as dielectric and, 
for step jixnctions at low voltages, can provide 
on the order of 1 volt-microf arad/sq.. cm. However, 
since the width of the depletion layer varies with 
the magnitude of the reverse bias, such capacitors 
are electrically alterable with the magnitude of 
their effective capacitance depending on their 
bias. This voltage dependence can be an advantage 
or disadvantage depending on the use to which the 
capacitor must be put. 

Reverse-biased Junctions act as capacitors 
whose value depends not only on the Junction area 
but also on the width of the depletion region at 
the Junction. This width depends upon the im- 
purity concentration gradient on each side of the 
Junction and upon the reverse voltage applied 
across the Junction. Since the normal diffusion 
process produces a graded Junction, capacitors 
formed by diffused Junctions tend to have lower 
values of capacitance at the same bias than 
either the alloyed or the epitaxially grown 
Junctions discussed below. 

If current flows parallel to the Junction 
outside the depletion region, the bias on the 
Junction will not be everywhere the same. In 
particular, if current flows throu^ the bulk 
resistance of the substrate beneath a shallow 
diffused but otherwise unbiased Jtmction, the 
floating Junction will conduct to eq,ualize po- 
tential at one end and will thus back-bias the 
rest of the Junction. The result can be useful 
in circuits where a small capacitance is needed 
to bridge a load or coupling resistor. Rote that 
this configuration is really a passive network of 
distributed resistance and capacitance. 

Alloyed Back-biased Junction capacitors tend 
to have a much steeper impurity gradient across 
the Junction on one side while maintaining prac- 
tically the impurity concentration of the parent 
substrate on the other. The approximation to a 
step Junction is much better than in the diffused 
case and much higher values of capacitance at low 
reverse bias are possible. Because of the rela- 
tively low impurity concentration of the sub- 
strate, the total depletion layer is very nearly 
as wide at large values of reverse bias as in the 
diffused- Junction case. 

Epitaxial Back-biased Junction capacitors 
hold promise of -the ultjjn^e attain^^ in 
reverse-biased Junction capacitors. In addition 
to being more amenable to control than the alloy 
process, they are able more closely to approximate 


the step Junction from high impurity concentration 
of one type to high impurity concentration of the 
other. This means that they should be capable of 
having the maximum capacitance, at low values of 
reverse bias, of any Junction capacitor. It also 
means that their voltage dependence should be more 
predictable. 

Thermal Oxidation on the sxirface of a semi- 
conducting substrate can provide the dielectric 
for a hybrid type of capacitor in which one plate 
is the semiconductor substrate and the other plate 
is a thin metallic film. Such hybrids can have 
occasional applications as special networks. 

Where precise and voltage- stable capacitors 
of less than a microfarad are needed, deposited 
thin films of tantalum, titanim, aluminum, or 
niobium can be anodized with good control. High- 
voltage or nonpolar capacitors with small values 
of capacitance can be fabricated reliably using 
silicate glass type dielectrics sandwiched between 
metal film electrodes. Voltage variable capacitors 
or non- critical coupling capacitors can be formed 
in semiconducting substrates by back-biased 
Junctions. 

Inductance 

From an Integrated Circuit point of view, 
inductance is without doubt the most difficult to 
obtain of all the basic circuit parameters. The 
major difficulty is the requirement of a volume 
for the storage of magnetic flux which does not 
lend itself readily to Integrated Circuitry. 
Fui*thermore, the coupling of energy to the volume 
poses the req^uirement of a coil that is not easily 
achieved by deposited film techniques. Both a 
sq.uare-loop and a linear response are required 
for a general systems capability. 

Deposited Nickel- Iron Films are among the 
extrinsic means available for storing energy 
resulting from the flow of current. Deposited 
nickel- iron films of 82^185^ composition and 
1000a to 4000 a thickness have been used for 
storing energy for logical matrices and as small- 
valued low-frequency inductors. A requirement is 
the presence of a magnetic field during the depo- 
sition process to orient the magnetic anisotropy. 
Unfortunately this limits the magnetic film 
configuration to sinple forms. If the driving 
magnetic field is applied in the direction of the 
"easy" magnetization of the domains, a square- 
loop B-H curve results which is useful for memory 
and for magnetic logic applications. When the 
magnetic field intensity is applied normally to 
the direction of “easy” magnetization, a more 
linear B-H curve results which is useful for 
linear systems and impedance transformation. 

Deposited Ferrites have possibilities as a 
second extrinsic technique for obtaining induct- 
ance^ Glass, which is a mixture of metal oxides, 
is currently being deposited by the pyrolytic 
decomposition of suitable metallic -organic esters. 
The reaction temperature required to form the 
ferrite material from mixed oxides is in the 
order of 300^0. Since ferrites do not have the 
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same magnetio anisotropy as thin nickel- iron 
films^ no magnetic field is needed upon deposition 
and the foim factor is not limited as it is -with 
metallic films. Magnesium-manganese ferrite ma- 
terial provides a square-loop B-H curve and is^ 
therefore^ suitable for magnetic logic elements. 
Manganese-zinc ferrite provides a high fiQ, linear 
material usable to about 5 OO kc. Nickel-zinc 
ferrite provides a highju,Q linear material suitable 
for the frequency range 0#5 ^7 proper 

masking methods it is possible to form thin-film 
solenoids which surround such deposited ferrite 
materials and provide a means for coupling energy 
into and out of the material. Finally ferrite 
materials possess variable permeability which is 
a function of the applied dc magnetic fields and 
this can provide a control element for ac magnetic 
flux. Such variable inductors can serve as elec- 
tronic tuning elements or other control elements. 

Air Core Geometries are suitable for r.f. 
coils and other high-frequency small-valued 
Inductors. It is possible to deposit "air core" 
pancake-type windings of thin-film conductors. 

When associated with thin-film insulators of low 
dielectric constant the pancake-type winding can 
be formed in multilayers to increase the total 
inductance of the element. 

Inversion of Capacitance -by Active Element 
networks is among the intrinsic techniques for 
obtaining Inductance. Field effect semiconductor 
devices can provide an impedance inversion 
function. By this means a low-Q capacitor can be 
made to appear as a high-Q inductor for circuit 
applications where resonance is not required. 

Ferrite Substrates provide the possibility of 
using a single or multi-aperature ferrite material 
both as an inductive core and as a substrate for 
other Integrated Circuit elements. The coupling 
to the ferrite can be achieved by thin-film 
conductors. These elements^ because of the de- 
pendence of their permeability on the applied 
field, can also serve as a means for controlling 
magnetic flux. 

The Inductance Diode is another intrinsic 
approach to the problem of providing inductance 
for Integrated Circuits. Although this device is 
still in the early experimental stages a number 
of workers in the field have succeeded in meas- 
uring inductive behavior of germanium diodes. The 
maximmn effect is found with alloyed or near- step 
junctions in which the injection efficiency is 
close to unity. Chief difficulty in measuring or 
applying the observed inductive behavior is the 
instability of the inductive effeet, both with 
current through the device and with temperature. 

The problems surrounding the incorporation 
of inductance in Integrated Circuitry are severe 
and first efforts at Integrated Circuit design 
will probably try to accomplish the desired equip- 
ment functions without the use of inductance. 

Special Networks 

A few basic circuit parameters are of a hybrid 
nature and do not fall logically into any of the 


pure parameters discussed above. 

Deposited Distributed R-C networks are 
among the extrinsic examples of functions that 
cannot easily be duplicated by lumped constant 
circuits. A simple example of this is an ano- 
dized tantalum resistor upon which has been de- 
posited a counter electrode of gold or some other 
metal. Each part of the resistor has a capacitive 
relationship through the anodized dielectric to a 
unipotential conducting plane. The result is a 
series resistance with distributed capacitance 
acting all along its length. 

Deposited L-C networks are in the same class 
of difficulty as ordinary thin-film lumped induct- 
ance. About the only simple example is the pan- 
cake air core coil deposited as the counter- 
electrode of a deposited and anodized tantalum 
capacitor . 

Transformer-like thin-film configurations 
have been proposed but both distributed L-C and 
thin-film passive impedance transformation for 
Integrated Circuitry are in the early experimental 
state . 

Diffused Back-biased R-C networks are similar 
to the thin-film extrinsic kind except that they 
are voltage sensitive as to their capacitance and 
sometimes even their resistance. If the current- 
carrying diffused layer is thin enough, or if the 
back-biased junction is between the parent sub- 
strate and a thin current carrying epitaxial 
layer, variation of the reverse-biasing voltage 
will affect both the series resistance of the 
thin layer and the shunt capacitance to the sub- 
strate. Such a configuration can form a tuning 
unit in a phase-shift oscillator or feedback 
amplifier. 

Bulk Resonance effects such as the piezo- 
electric resonance of specially cut quartz 
crystals are classed as intrinsic special networks 
even though they normally occur in other then 
semiconducting substrates. In the case cited, 
the mechanical motion of the crystal would prob- 
ably be disastrously damped by using it as the 
substrate for other Integrated Circuits, but it is 
conceivable that thin-film circuits could be laid 
out entirely along nodal lines. 

Active Impedance Transform Networks cover a 
wide and largely undeveloped field. Their scope 
extends from the impedance transformation char- 
acteristics of ordinary non- integrated devices 
such as transistors and field effect devices, to 
vague and esoteric proposals for active delay 
networks and hybrids of active and passive 
phenomena , 

By definition, the functions included in this 
category do not in general exist in a one-to-one 
correspondence outside the solid state. For this 
reason they are perhaps closer than some of the 
other basic circuit functions to being Integrated 
Circuits themselves. The members of this category 
are expected to increase as new integrated phen- 
omena are developed. 
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Active Elements and Substrates 

The active semiconductor elements useful in 
Integrated Circviitry include the logic diode, the 
breakdown or zener diodes, various multilayer di- 
odes, the mesa transistor stonicture, the flat or 
oxide-masked mesa, the unipolar transistors^ 
various other field effect devices, and compound 
transistor-like elements. The list of non-semi- 
conductor active elements includes ferromagnetic 
and ferroelectric elements and many others. 

Vapor Deposition of Semiconductor Active 
Elements on a passive suijstrate is undoubtedly the 
most important extrinsic technique in this cate- 
gory. 

To date, no one has reported on the deposition 
of large-area nondegenerate single-crystal thin 
films of semiconducting material on an insulating 
substrate. When this technique is fully developed 
it will be possible not only to build complex 
active functions but to build them on either 
active or passive substrates as the situation 
dictates. One of the most important consequences 
following on the eventual achievement of the thin- 
film deposition of active semiconductor elements 
will be the removal of the topological-electrical 
limit to the nuoiber of active elements that can be 
built into one semiconductor substrate. Another 
will be a decrease in the minimum capacitive 
coupling attainable in an Integrated Circuit. 

Vapor Deposition of Nonsemiconductor Active 
Elements on a passive substrate can make useful 
many previously overlooked solid state effects. 

Both ferroelectric and ferromagnetic materials 
are unique in that certain of their basic prop- 
erties, such as dielectric constant or permea- 
bility, can be readily changed by the application 
to the material of an electric or magnetic field 
of the proper magnitude. This property has been 
utilized in microcircuits for the purpose of 
circuit tuning. When the problems of the depo- 
sition of coherent films of these materials are 
overcome, an entirely new generation of active 
circuit elements will be possible, utilizing the 
nonlinear properties of ferroelectrics and ferro- 
magnetics to actively tune circuits, act as band- 
pass filters, and so forth. 

Applique of Active Elements has been the 
universally us'ed extrinsic expedient since thin- 
film semiconductor active elements do not yet 
exist on insulating substrates. The active ele- 
ments are attached to passive substrates to make 
a hybrid structure. . They may either be conven- 
tional or special microminiature elements in cans 
with leads brought through the passive substrate 
and soldered, or they may be unencapsulated or 
self-encapsulated devices mechanically and elec- 
trically affixed on the passive two-dimensional 
substrate. 

Conventional Active Element Design can in 
general be transferred directly to Integrated 
Circuit application. Intrinsic techniques for 
creating active elements within semiconductor sub- 
strates include doped or rate-grown functions in 


crystals as pulled from the melt, alloyed junc- 
tions, diffused junctions, vapor- grown junctions 
as epitaxially oriented overgrowth and hybrid 
junctions where one side of the junction is the 
result of one process and the other of another. 

Epitaxial Techniques of growing silicon 
layers on silicon parent stock are among the 
most promising tools in the area of three- 
dimensional Integrated Circuits. Vapor phase 
epitaxially oriented overgrowth was first de- 
veloped in Europe and has since been intensively 
studied and applied by American materials and 
components manufacturers . 

The epitaxial process permits a number of 
desirable improvements over conventional active 
element technology. The previous requirement 
with active semiconductor substrates that the 
active elements be fabricated within the sub- 
strate becomes within or on the substrate. The 
substrate can now be a lower resistivity than 
could be tolerated when it had also to form the 
collector junction of our active elements. Large- 
area step junctions are now much more nearly a 
reality and the only diffusion effects are those 
occurring at the junction while the epitaxial 
layer or layers are being grown. 

There are many facets of the process that 
need exploration and development but the pros- 
pective rewards are great - both from the stand- 
point of new and hitherto unfeasible active and 
passive elements and from the standpoint of 
logical extension to automated, low cost, and 
highly flexible Integrated Circuit assembly 
processes. 

Form Controlled Growth. In the extension of 
their studies of semiconductor crystal growth a 
number of companies are developing methods of 
ribbon crystal growth. The basis of all this 
work is the ability to control the shape and 
structvire of a growing semiconductor crystal as 
it is drawn from the melt. In some cases the 
ribbon is a dendrite pulled from a supercooled 
melt, in other cases different means of obtaining 
ribbon shape are used. 

Ferrite Substrates. The utilization of 
ferrite substrates offers a unique method of 
Introducing an inductive element into the circuit. 
The requirements of such a substrate are those 
which must be met by any substrate, such as 
surface smoothness, compatibility of thermal ex- 
pansion and thermal conductivity with other 
active elements and physical strength. The use 
of a magnetic substrate iii5)oses additional re- 
quirements. Magnetostrictive effects might 
present the problem of maintaining a bond between 
the substrate and deposited films, as well as 
changing the electrical properties of the films 
through their electrostrictive properties. 

In order to take full advantage of a magnetic 
substrate, the magnetic properties of the material 
must be matched to the particular requirements. 

For inductive purposes a low loss, high permea- 
bility material would be required, suitable for 
use at the frequency of interest. The tempera- 
ture coefficient of permeability might be 



important where large fluctuations of the ambient 
temperature are anticipated. 

The geometry of the substrate would depend 
upon the method used to couple the magnetic field 
into the circuit. One method consists of laying 
down the coil as a thin film on the surface. 

Another consists of providing holes in the substrate 
through which, or around which, wires can be 
wound . 

Encapsulation 


The encapsulation problem is a critical one. 
Achievement of desired performance, control, and 
reliability of semiconductor active elements, and 
to a lesser extent passive components, is de- 
pendent upon reliable and well-founded solutions 
to the protection of surfaces from the migration 
of contaminants in the ambient. These include 
moisture, radiation, and many other forms of con- 
tamination. 

Hermetic Seal has been the most widely used 
and until recently the only satisfactory means 
of protecting semiconductor devices from contami- 
nation, In the initial work with Integrated 
Circuitry the hermetic seal will undoubtedly 
continue to be used. A number of companies have 
made great strides, however, in developing other 
means of encapsulation and the hermetic seal 
should be considered only as a temporary expedient. 

Low Melting Inorganic Classes have shown 
remarkable success in improving device perform- 
ance and reliability. The glass may act as an 
ion getter in cleaning up surface contaminants 
and it protects against 100^ humidity for over 
10,000 hours. Protective films can be deposited 
from the vapor phase over large surface areas T 
Their application is limited, however, by the 
facts that they may be soft at room temperature, 
that sulphur in the glass reacts detrimentally 
with certain thin-film materials, and that ther- 
mal expansion in mating with lead materials may 
cause difficulties. 

Inorganic Film I^rolysis offers a number of 
advantages: it is free from pinholes, does not 
affect the device, has high dielectric strength, 
has high chemical and physical durability, has 
low volume permeability to moisture, and req^uires 
only low device temperature during encapsulation. 
Although the work with pryolitic glass is not 
widespread, there are indications that this 
approach will have wide applicability to the 
physical and chemical protection of Integrated 
Circuit Functions of the future. 

Anodization has already been discussed under 
Insulation, Resistance, and Capacitance. It uses 
the parent metal in the oxide formation. 

Accelerated Thermal Oxidation is a moderate 
temperature reaction carried out at atmospheric 
pressure which can form a completely protective 
glass type layer by conversion of in situ material. 
A characteristic of this process is that it applies 
only to material capable of being converted to 
glass, and hence is most applicable to silicon 


surfaces. In the self-encapsulation of a silicon 
device, therefore, the process leaves substantial- 
ly untouched the leads or contacts. This feature 
has advantages for straight device fabrication 
but is of restricted applicability where thin 
films and semiconductors are combined in Inte- 
grated Circuits. 

Surface Stabilization is an attractive 
possibility involving the deliberate addition of 
something to the surface of an active element 
which ties up all the possible loose ends and 
leaves the surface indifferent to subsequent 
contamination . 

]yiechanics 

The mechanics of Integrated Circuitry are as 
much a technique as the realization of any circuit 
element. They include form factor, masking, 
thermal conduction, access, and interconnection 
of the Integrated Circuits with each other and 
with the outside world. 

The Form Factor includes the size and shape 
of the substrate and must take into account such 
things as heat removal, replaceability, access- 
ability for test, position of leads, and so 
forth. The initial form factor must allow for 
hermetic seal of each Integrated Circuit. A 
second step will probably be individual surface 
passivation or self -encapsulation with a number 
of related circuits in one can for protection. 
Ultimately, surface passivation will probably 
also constitute physical protection and the 
individual circuits will be entirely self- 
encapsulated. 

lyiasking is another area falling within the 
field of Mechanics, Masking is chemical insu- 
lation during the fabrication process. Chemical 
insulation as used here refers to means of 
restricting the action of chemical etches and to 
masking portions of the substrate during evapor- 
ation, alloying, and/or diffusion. Metallic 
masks are a standard part of the art for evapor- 
ation as are the photoresist techniques and wax 
coating for etch protection. Recently added as 
standard art are self-oxidation and vapor depo- 
sition of glass which give promise of simplifying 
mask technology by an order of magnitude and 
reducing complicated micro layout to a photo- 
graphic reduction of standard art work. 

The Interconnection of two or more Inte- 
grated Circuits is one of the most important parts 
of the program. It may well be the most important 
consideration facing all of Integrated Circuitry 
at this time. Interconnection covers not only 
the communication of the Integrated Circuitry 
with associated equipment but also the communica- 
tion and supply of power between substrates. As 
such it includes some of the most important and 
perplexing problems in the field. If size, weight, 
and reliability must remain tied to our present 
method of plugs and interconnecting wiring, much 
of the impetus of Integrated Circuits is lost. 

Present efforts make use of ohmic connec- 
tion, in some cases in the form of strips of 
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conductor sandviched ‘bet'ween isolating ground 
planes. Such lov impedance strip lines have a 
number of advantages from the circuit standpoint 
hut the difficulties of removal and replacement 
of a particular circuit are formidahle. Ultimate- 
ly, other means of coupling (in addition to ohmic 
connection) vill he used. Magnetic, capacitive, 
photon, and ultrasonic coupling are possibilities 
as means of conveying information and pover. 

Designahility 

The development of an Integrated Circuitry 
depends not only on being able to fabricate and 
interconnect the basic circuit parameters dis- 
cussed above but also on knowing what techniques 
are compatible with which, what range of parame- 
ter values are realizable, what reliability indi- 
vidual circuit functions may be expected to have 
and what control is possible in the constituent 
processes. It depends on the design of processes 
that fit into automated manufacturing methods. 

It depends on building into the manufacturing 
methods, from initial conception onwards, suffi- 
cient flexibility that the output of the product 
line can be changed easily and quickly to yield 
a different Integrated Circuit. 

Finally, the widespread development of Inte- 
grated Circuitry depends on being able to accom- 
plish all the necessary functions and operations 
economically. In the last analysis, it is cost 
that will determine the acceptance and use of 
Integrated Circuitry. If a particular fabrication 
process cannot be made economically competitive, 
it is the wrong process. 

Conclusion 

Microsystem electronics has struggled through 
a variety of stages on the way to maturity. Un- 
doubtedly it has a long way yet to go. But the 
need, significance, and accomplishments to date 
are such that it can no longer be Ignored by the 
computer industry. For a while it will be used 
mainly by those for whom nothing else will do, 
primarily because of size and weight. After 
reliability is proven there will probably be 
another period when the main use will be in mili- 
tary applications. Developments during this 
period will determine whether Integrated Circuitry 
spreads throughout our electronics industry or 
remains with a few specialized applications. The 
determining factor will be cost. If the ultimate 
cost can be brought down to that of conventional 
computer circuitry. Integrated Circuitry will take 
over large segments of the electronic computer 
industry . 


Such an acceptance of Integrated Circuitry 
will force another integration. During the prov- 
ing period computer manufacturers will probably be 
willing to design their equipment around available 
integrated circuits, but the time will come when 
the computer design engineer will demand greater 
freedom of choice in selecting the particular in- 
tegrated circuits from which he builds his ma- 
chine. When this happens, and it surely will 
happen, our industry will go throu^ some inter- 
esting gyrations; computer equipment companies will 
be pushed into the semiconductor and solid state 
materials and components business, and the semi- 
conductor products manufacturer will be forced into 
the systems engineering and equipment fabrication 
business. The end point will be remarkably simi- 
lar for the two, even though there will always be 
differences in accent and degree. When dynamic 
equilibriium is reached, not only the electronic 
circuitry but the people who create and use the 
new circuitry will be integrated to an extent 
unknown today. 

There will always be specialists, as there 
always have been, but the new specialists will 
have a broader base which will frequently extend 
into more than a single scientific or technological 
discipline. The new specialist will understand 
and speak the languages of the associated disci- 
plines and will contribute his point of view in 
matters that previously were considered the ex- 
clusive concern of others. The chemist and the 
metallurgist will take their rightful places be- 
side the solid state physicist, the circuit de- 
signer, the systems engineer, and the statistician. 

The successful integration of computer cir- 
cuitry will depend upon demonstrating adequate 
control of designable, compatible, and above all 
reliable techniques. 
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TESTING OF MICROLOGIC ELEMENTS 
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Fairchild Semiconductor Corporation 
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Summary 

The acceptance tests of integrated logic- 
function elements require a departure from the 
notion that the parameters of the individual com- 
ponents of a circuit must be known. A test program 
based on external characteristics only is made 
necessary by the complexity of the circuit; it is 
contended, in addition, that such a test has more 
valid significance than does measurement of con- 
stituent parameters. It is more significant, for 
example, when testing a compatible set of digital 
functional blocks, to make a measurement which 
gives a direct estimate of fan-out than it is to 
measure the gains, leakage currents, and resistor 
values in the output stages . 

This paper will discuss the validity of this 
concept and describe a program of tests based on 
the concept. 


Introduction 

In the production testing of integrated logic- 
function circuits, we face two familiar problems: 
first, the test must insure that the device oper- 
ates properly over a wide range of environments, 
yet it is desirable that the test be performed at 
room temperature. Second, the test must not only 
reject those which are initially inadequate, but 
it must reject those which are predictable future 
failures. In addition to these usual require- 
ments, in testing functional blocks a third 
problem soon becomes evident; the integrated 
logic circuit contains some active and passive 
constituents whose individual parameters cannot 
be measured, due to the circuit in which they are 
incorporated. Further, the device contains 
several internal circuit nodes which are not 
accessible for measurements once the device is 
packaged and complete. In short, in each circuit 
some device parameters would be unmeasurable if 
we could get to them . . . and we can't. 


This, then, is the new problem posed by the 
functional-block circuit: the complexity of the 
device dictates that no meaningful reliability 
tests and evaluation can be performed unless they 
be tests of external characteristics. We can no 
longer be concerned, for test and evaluation pur- 
poses, with the parameters of every active and 
passive constituent of the circuit — with the gains 
of the transistors, for example — or even, for that 
matter, with the distributions of those param- 
eters. We must be able to test a completed inte- 
grated circuit by examining only its external 


characteristics in such a way that we can accu- 
rately determine that its present operation is 
satisfactory and, as important, that we can 
expect continued operation over wide environmen- 
tal conditions. If this cannot be done, there is 
little point in continuing with an integrated 
circuit program. 

We will support the assertion that this can 
indeed be done by discussing a test program which 
is based upon the supposition that the assertion 
is correct. This will not, of course, constitute 
proof; it will give, we hope, an intuitive confi- 
dence that the probability of success is high. A 
theoretical proof of the adequacy of an "external 
characteristics only" test would be both difficult 
and unacceptable. The only ultimate verification 
of the adequacy of such a test procedure will be 
its success in operation after millions of device- 
hours . 

Micrologic 

The remarks above are general, readily- 
apparent comments concerning the entire genus of 
integrated function-block devices; the tests and 
methods now to be discussed pertain to a partic- 
ular species, the micrologic element. 

Micrologic is a compatible and sufficient 
set of integrated semiconductor logic -function 
elements. Each micrologic element consists of 
from one to five DCTL NOR gates; the circuit 
components--resistors and planar transistors--are 
diffused into a single slab of silicon, and metal 
intraconnections are deposited on top of the slab. 
The device is then packaged in an eight-lead TO-5 
or TO- 18 package. The logic and schematic dia- 
grams of a typical element, the flip-flop, are 
shown in Figure 1. 

Effects of Parameter Distribution and Drift 

Before the micrologic development program 
was undertaken, some assurance was required that 
the problem under discussion could be solved. 

Since the circuit configuration chosen can toler- 
ate a wide variation of parameters, and since 
these parameters might not initially be measur- 
able, assurance was required that those parameters 
far from the expected value would not drift with 
time, causing subsequent failures. Intuitively, 
the inherent stability and reliability resulting 
from the planar process gave this assurance. 

To investigate these questions, flip-flops 
were made up of conventional components, using 
the circuit configuration proposed for the future 
integrated "F" element; the transistors used were 
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Figure 1. Schematic and Logic Diagrams of 
the Micrologic "F" Element . 

reject devices. Approximately half were and 

JinU 

I rejects and half were random rejects. The 
CBO 

V„_^ rejects gave a 20% yield of good flip-flops, 
EBO 

the and random rejects gave an 80% yield, 

CBO 

indicating that the DCTL circuit configuration is 
relatively insensitive to wide parameter varia- 
tions. One hundred fifty of these circuits were 
then placed on 150®C storage test, together with 
25 similar circuits made up of good transistors. 

After 7000 hours at 150®C ten of these flip- 
flops have failed to operate under load. Seven of 
these failures were caused by leads and three by 
EB shorts. There were no other modes of failure. 
Environmental tests indicate that these failure 
modes will not be a problem with the deposited- 
metal connection method developed for micrologic 
elements. The results to date in this life test 
give us, therefore, a reasonable degree of assur- 
ance that transistor parameters which are outside 
specifications will not drift with time suffi- 
ciently to cause operational failure in the micro- 
logic DCTL circuit. 

This first-step program of building simulated 
micrologic elements thus indicated that, indeed, 
individual- constituent parameters are not the 
primary criteria for estimates of operability, and 
that circuits which are initially good, although 
they may have ”poor’' constituent parameters, will 
stay good. 

Micrologic Test Program 

The test program for micrologic elements is 
illustrated by Figure 2, which shows the flow of 
completed elements through the three types of 
measurement phases: 

1. The LOGIC SORT classifies elements as to 
type and rejects catastrophic failures. It is a 
go, no-go test with no data recording. 

2. The PRODUCTION TEST is the phase that 


incorporates the test principle we have been 
discussing. It is a sequence of DC measurements 
of the overall input-output characteristics of 
the element, with no attempt made to measure 
internal parameters. It is designed to determine 
the present and expected operability of the element. 
A go, no-go indication is given for each element, 
and all measured data are recorded, 

3. The LAB TEST is a measurement of all of 
the internal device parameters, such as p, rb, 

R^, that are accessible. These parameters are 
measured and recorded over the specified tempera- 
ture range. 



Figure 2. Flow Diagram of the Micrologic 
Test Program. 

It is relatively easy to set up a production 
test that evaluates present element operability; 
to devise a test that maximizes future operability 
over a long time span, and under wide temperature 
variations is a more difficult matter. Only with 
time can the accuracy and significance of such a 
test be verified. For these reasons the life-test 
production-measurement loop has been set up, as 
shown in gray in Figure 2. Sample quantities of 
the elements which are accepted by the Production 
Tester are fed into this loop; the elements of the 
sample are run through the lab test and all 
parameters are recorded. These elements are then 
placed on operating and storage life tests. At 
given intervals, they are again run through a 
production test, samples are again lab-tested, 
and the group is returned to the life test. 

It is this loop that generates the feedback 
information shown in the figure. If the produc- 
tion test indicates a drift with time, the sample 
sent through the lab test is increased in size, 
and the parameter causing the drift is studied. 

If the lab tests, made over the temperature range, 
indicate that the room- temperature production test 
requires modification, then the production-test 
parameters, or criteria, or even test methods are 
altered. 

The methods, parameters, and criteria of the 
production test, then, are initially set up 
according to our best first guess. The recircu- 
lating life-test, lab-test loop generates the 






feedback information that tightens or relaxes the 
production test. 

As the rate of predictable failures in the 
loop decreases, our confidence in the validity of 
the production test measurements increases. 


Let us now consider in greater detail each of 
the phases of the test program. 

Logic Sort . The Logic Sorter, shown in 
Figure 3, uses a four-stage counter to generate 



.j 


Figure 3. Block Diagram of the 
Logic Sorter. 

binary inputs which are applied to six ^'standard" 
elements and to the switching network. As the 
switch steps through the test sequence, the device 
under test is tested first as an F, then as a G, 
then as an S element, the correct inputs being 
supplied by the switch, and the outputs being 
logically compared to the outputs of the corre- 
sponding "standard** element. 

The need for a logic sort test arises from 
the fact that micrologic elements may come from 
the assembly process with no classification as to 
type. Since the only differences among the proc- 
esses for the various elements are in the masks 
used, no attempt at classification need be made 
from the time the wafer is diced. When an element 
of unknown type is logic-sorted, the tester steps 
through its sequence, and, when a correct compari- 
son with a "standard** is found, the element is 
sorted as that type. If the sequence ends without 
a comparison, the element is rejected. The sorter 
rejects any device that does not give a logically 
correct output when loaded by a fan-out of two at 
room temperature. Thus it acts both as a conven- 
ient sorter and as a measure to prevent elements 
with major flaws — such as short -circuits- -from 
reaching the Production Tester, where they might 
cause overloading. 

Production Test . As mentioned above, it is 
the Production Tester that embodies the principle 
of rejecting incipient failures from a series of 
measurements of external characteristics. The 
tester automatically steps through a different 


sequence of tests for each element, setting up 
worst -combinations of applied conditions, record- 
ing the resultant D.C. measurements, and providing 
go, no-go indication and recording. 

The establishment of a production test is 
essentially the definition of the criteria of what 
constitutes a satisfactory device. That is, the 
setting of acceptance limits implies that these 
limits are the valid and significant criteria by 
which one can evaluate the usability as well as 
the reliability of the device. For these reasons, 
we need first to discuss the factors that govern 
our selection of the general criteria of useful^ 
ness and reliability and then to discuss the DCTL 
circuit characteristics and limitations that 
determine the specific criteria; then we can 
return to discuss the production test conditions 
and acceptance limits. 

General Criteria • 

The general criterion of acceptance of a 
"good** micrologic element is based on the follow- 
ing definition; if any given system operates 
correctly, utilizing a given element, then that 
element is considered to be good. This definition 
is, of course, a very general one, usable only 
under certain conditions, namely that "correct 
operation*’ of the system can be clearly defined 
and that the set of all circuit environments of 
an element in any given system is a limited one, 
permitting description of all possible circuit 
configurations or of the most stringent configu- 
rat ions . 

The nature of the micrologic family is such 
that these conditions are met. "Correct opera- 
tion" of the arbitrary system can be definitely 
specified because it is a binary system; "correct 
operation" is, therefore, synonymous with error- 
free operation. 

The set of all possible circuit • environ- 
ments is known because micrologic elements alone 
are used in any micrologic system, and their use 
in the system is constrained by the logic design 
rules. These design rules specify that no more 
than six transistor collectors may be connected 
to a given node (i.e., fan-in), and no more than 
five micrologic loads may be driven by a given 
node (i.e., fan-out). The most severe input- 
output conditions for any element can, therefore, 
be, readily derived. In fact, by analyzing sev- 
eral micrologic digital systems, one can deter- 
mine the frequency-of-occurance distributions of 
the many combinations of fan-in and fan-out. A 
study is now underway to determine these distri- 
butions in a typical small general purpose comput- 
er and in several logic subassemblies. 

In summary, a micrologic system consists 
solely of micrologic elements, and the set of all 
possible combinations of these elements is limited 
by the design rules, permitting accurate descrip- 
tion of the limits of the circuit environment that 
will be encountered by any given element. These 
factors permit the use, for micrologic, of this 
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general criterion of acceptance: the element is 
good if any arbitrary system utilizing it operates 
correctly. 

Direct-Coupled Transistor Logic 


Here transistor fans out to N loads, one of 
which is a simple inverter, and (N-1) of which 
are multiple- input gates, all of whose transis- 
tors are in saturation. The simple inverter has 


The basic circuit, and the basic logic block, 
used in micrologic is the DCTL NOR gate, shown 
schematically and in logic symbol in Figure 4. 



Figure 4. The iJfcTL NOR Circuit and 
Logic Symbol. 


The circuit is a simple one, consisting of a 
transistor for each input and a single collector 
resistor. The output of the gate is a "one" (a 
positive potential) if none of the inputs is a 
one . 


DCTL was selected for use in micrologic 
because of its simplicity, low power consumption, 
high speed, and insensitivity to wide variation 
of certain parameters. One limitation of DCTL is 
the requirement for a transistor type which has a 
narrow distribution of base current for a given 
value of "on" base voltage. This requirement is 
necessitated by the "current hogging" character- 
istic discussed below. One phase of the micro- 
logic program was the development of such a suit- 
able DCTL transistor. 

Current Hogging . This euphonious title 
applies to the situation shown in Figure 5. 


the V^_ / I_ characteristic marked Q on the 

curves, but the other (N-1) loads have the input 

characteristics of Q^, because their collectors 

are clamped by the parallel transistors. For a 

given node voltage therefore, the inverter 

BE 

base will draw current I_ , while each of the 

other (N-1) bases draws a far larger current, 

^T> /rs \* There is then a good possibility that 


the heavy current drawn by the (N-1) loads will 
not permit the voltag 
to fully turn on . 


not permit the voltage V„_ to rise high enough 

BE 


If, however, the base input characteristics 
are closely uniform and if the base input resist- 
ance is increased moderately, then the disparity 
in input currents is greatly reduced, as shown by 
the dotted curves. When these input characteris- 
tics are incorporated in the DCTL transistor, the 
cur rent -hogging problem is minimized, and the 
advantages of DCTL are made available. 


Specification of Threshold Levels . In the 
design of a logic circuit some specification 
must be made of the signal leve'ls representing 
l*s and O’s. In DCTL circuits, a one is repre- 
sented by a positive potential, the level of 
which is determined largely by the bases being 
driven. A zero is represented by a near-ground 
potential, the value determined by the satura- 
tion voltage of the output transistors and the 
number of such transistors in parallel. 



Figure 5. The "Current -Hogging" Condition. 


The degree of saturation in the "on" condi- 
tion and the permitted amount of collector cur- 
rent in the "off" condition are, within limita- 
tions, up to the designer, and there are many 
combinations of "one" and "zero" voltages that 
might appear to be usable. Just what are the 
limitations? 

In DCTL, we are concerned, of course, with 
a distributed system, consisting entirely of 
closely similar gates. When we determine the 
limiting values that the signal levels may take, 
the solution must hold over every logic path in 
any system. 

The problem to be solved can be considered 
in this manner: assuming an infinite cascade of 
DCTL logic stages, what is the lowest "turn on" 
voltage and the highest "turn off" voltage that 
may appear at any base, under the condition that 
all following stages in the cascade are alter- 
nately on and off. Considering Figure 6, what 
is the highest voltage that we may apply to the 
base of and still have the condition that 




Figure 6. Cascaded DCTL Inverters. 

and all even-numbered transistors are cut-off, 
and that and all odd-numbered transistors are 

on? Similarly, what is the lowest base voltage 

/ 

applied to Qq that insures that and all even- 
numbered devices are "on" sufficiently to hold 
the odd-numbered devices cut-off? 

This problem can be graphically analyzed by 
considering the circuit of Figure 7 together with 
the curves of Figure 8. The curves indicate V_„ 

Clii 



Figure 7. Two -transistor Feedback Loop. 
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Figure 8. Curves Showing 3a Limits of the 

Distribution of V__ as a Function of for a - 
CL BE 

Representative Group of DCTL Transistors with 
their Collector Resistors. The First Trial 
Solution for the Threshold Value of V_„ is also 
Shown . 


as a function of V.__ for a representative group of 
BE 

DCTL transistors with collector resistors; the 
upper and lower limits are the BcT points of the 
distribution. The two-transistor feedback loop of 
Figure 7 simulates the "infinite" cascade; transis- 
tor A has a V__ characteristic corresponding to the 
GE 

upper 3<r curve, and B is represented by the lower 
curve . 


Assume initially that A is cutoff, B is 

conducting and that the feedback loop is open; a 

trial turn-on voltage, applied to A will 

result in at the collector of A and at the 

CE(A) 

base of B. For the output of B 

is seen to be which is lower than the 

CE (B^ 

initial assumed applied voltage. The applied 
voltage was not sufficient, then, to switch the 
stable states had the feedback loop been connected, 
and it would not have been sufficient to drive a 
long cascade. 

In Figure 9 let us assume a higher turn-on 
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Figure 9. Curves of vs. V with 
LE BE 


Second Trial Solution (Dashed Lines) and Thresh- 
old Operating Point (Dotted Lines) . 

voltage same circuit. Repeating 

the same steps (by proceeding from (D to (4) ) , 

we find that the resultant feedback voltage is 

higher than the assumed turn-on voltage, so that — 

had the loop been connected--the voltage 

^ BE (A) 

was more than sufficient to insure a reversal of 
stable states. This solution is indicated by 

dashed lines in Figure 9. By repetition of this 
graphic procedure for intermediate values of 
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turn-on voltage, we can find the threshold value, 

. V, which is just sufficient to turn on A 
BE (on) 

enough that B is sufficiently cut off to cause its 

collector to rise to . .. This threshold 

BE (on) 

condition is shown by the dotted lines in the 
figure . 


Since A has the poorest turn-on characteris- 
tic, we see that this is a worst-case condition 
within the 3 <r distribution and that all other 
transistors are turned on harder than A for the 
same minimum- required . 


Selection of this threshold value of turn-on 
voltage also implicitly determines the maximum 
voltage which may appear at the base of an off 


transistor . 


By selecting we have defined 


the "on" condition as one in which is , v 

CE CE (on) 

or lower, as shown in the "on" V region in 

CE 

Figure 9. Since this voltage is equal to the base 
voltage of the following stage, we see that the 


base voltage of an off transistor must be V, 
or lower. 


BE (off) 


These two values, then, . and , - -v , 

’ ’ BE (on) BE (off)’ 

define the threshold levels for the on and off 
transistors in the feedback loop or in the cascade. 
These same values would be obtained if we assumed 
an initially-applied voltage to turn off B. 

All those readers with experience in logic 
circuitry are now entitled to rise up in wrath, 
shouting, "What, no noise rejection?" and "What 
happened to fan-out!" together with mutterings of 
"What did I tell you about DCTL!" And this would 
be justified. The graphic solution above is a 
preliminary one; it is for the purpose of giving a 
basic understanding of the method of analysis of 
cascade of DCTL networks by consideration of the 
device parameter distributions. It does not con- 
sider loading effects or the necessity for noise 
rejection. These we will discuss next. 


The Graphical Solution Considering Loading . 

Consider again the two- transistor feedback loop 

and the V__ vs. V__ curves of Figures 9 and 10. 

CE BE 

This time the output node of B has a current load. 
We again assume the trial turn-on voltage, 

BE (A) 

which is higher than the threshold value. Follow- 
ing points (l) through (§) in the figure, we see 
that the assumed applied voltage results in the 

appearance of at the collector of B. 

CE (B ) 

Now these V*_ curves were plotted for an 
CE 

unloaded collector node; it is quite apparent that. 


in the circuit shown, the base A will not allow 

^CE(B) ^ise to the value shown on the graph, 

but will clamp it to some lower value, 

There is, however, useful information to be gained 

from the value of ^ ; it indicates the col- 

CE (B ) 


lector current drawn by transistor B with V 


applied to its base 
X _AV 


This current , 


CEX R 


(See h of Figure 9) 


BE (B) 




^ IcEX 

(b) 


Figure 10. 


(a) Two-transistor Loop with 
Load. 

(b) Equivalent Circuit for B. 


To a first approximation, then, we can 

consider transistor B to be a current generator, 

drawing current from its output node, as 

CEX 

indicated in Figure 10b, In order that the 

assumed voltage V be sustained while a load 

BE (A) 

current is drawn from the B output node, the 
following is true; 


I 


available 


V 

cc 


- V 

BE (A) 
R 


^CEX’ 


c 

where I is the current available from 

available 

node B to drive the base A as well as other 

unspecified current loads at a voltage . 

BE (A) 

This current is easily calculated. 


( 1 ) 


If this available load-driving current is 

plotted as a function of V__, we get a plot 

BE 

similar to the one of Figure 11, where the distri- 
bution of I as a function of V__ is also shown. 

B BE 

I , in this plot is the current available 

available ^ 

from node B at a given voltage V__, with the same 

BE 

voltage V^_ applied at the base of A. It is seen 
BE 

that as the operating V point is reduced from 
a high value, the current -available gradually 
rises, since more current can be supplied through 
to a lower voltage. As the operating 

point is approached, however, the "leakage" 
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current drawn by the "off” transistor, B, becomes 
dominant, and I^yg^^j^able extremely rapidly. 



Vbe - base voltage - VOLTS 
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acceptable "on" value of is established there. 

Bill 

This value is defined as V ; it, in turn, 

—on’ ’ * 

specifies a maximum acceptable turn-off value of 
^BE* 

To recapitulate, the minimum allowed 

base "on" voltage, is the voltage required to turn 

on all transistors sufficiently well that all 

collectors are or lower; this voltage is, in 

turn, low enough that all transistors to which it 

is applied have V__ equal to or greater than V 

Lhi —on 

while supplying current to drive the test- 
specified fan-out. 

Note that, whereas is the voltage required 
to turn on a "poor" inverter, the loads in 
equation (2) are those required by transistors with 
clamped collectors. We have, therefore, based our 


Figure 11. Collector Voltage, Base Current, 
and Current Available as Functions of Base Voltage 
for a Group of DCTL Transistors. 


Knowing ^BE f'^^ctions of 

V_„, we can quickly determine fan-out as a function 
BE 

of V„„. Clearly, for any operating point of V_„ 

BE BE 

the number of transistor bases that can be driven 
by a node is equal to the total current available 
divided by the current required by each base. 
Fan-out, N, can therefore be expressed by 
equation (2): 


N = 


available 




( 2 ) 


BE 


where is the upper 3 CT value of base current at 

the given V_„. Since this function has a maximum 
BE 

in the neighborhood of the maximum value of 

I .1 1--. > ike specified value of the minimum 
available 


A more accurate value for fan-out is 
obtained by using the upper ScT limit of the 
distribution of N(I ), as in equation (3). Here 


N is an implicit function of I 


available* 


N(ig) + aVNcTg 


I 


available’ 


( 3 ) 


where N is equal to fan-out, i is the mean value 

B 

of base current, and CT! is the standard devia- 
iB 

tion of the base current distribution. This gives 
a higher value for N; the use, therefore, of the 
simpler equation (2) results in a conservative 
estimate of fan-out. 


calculations on the most stringent DCTL fan-out 
conf igurat ion . 

In summary, we have graphically analyzed the 

distributions of V and I as functions of V__ in 
CE B BE 

order to determine the available current and the 
fan-out as functions of V^„. By establishing a 
minimum turn-on voltage and a maximum turn-off 
voltage which may be allowed to appear at a 
transistor base, we have insured that the calcu- 
lated value of fan-out will be achieved at every 
node. 


The methods of calculation of current avail- 
able and fan-out discussed above are largely of 
academic interest. They are included here to 
give a better understanding of the tests we are 
about to discuss and to illustrate the evaluation 
procedures used during the development of the 
micrologic DCTL transistor. They are useful for 
evaluation purposes, but they are not used to set 
test acceptance limits. The acceptance of an 
element is based upon measurements which give 
direct indication of sufficient current available 
rather than upon calculated values. 

The Production Tester 


As can be seen from the DCTL circuit consid- 
erations and from the foregoing graphical analysis, 
an adequate external production test of micrologic 
elements must consist of three basic types of 
measurements; input current, output current 
available, and output 

Definitions . The terms to be used in 
describing these tests are defined as follows: 
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1) is the highest turn-on base voltage 
which will appear in any system. It is equal to 

applied through the lowest value of collector 
resistance. 

2) V is the lowest turn- on base voltage 
—on 

allowed to appear in any system. It is derived in 

the same manner as the V that we discussed 
—on 

earlier. 


voltage appears at the base. 

. This is the other output measure- 
ment. With V applied to the base of an output 
—on 

transistor, the collector must pull down below 
Vsat* the base is not directly accessible, 
then the worst-combination of inputs is applied 
such that the lowest possible internally-generated 
turn-on voltage appears at the base. 



3) ts the highest value of turn-off 

base voltage allowed to appear in any system. It 

is set high enough to permit an I^^^ comparable to 

CEX 

that which will occur at high temperature. 

4) is the collector voltage applied 
during measurement of Ig. It is the lower limit 
of the voltage appearing at the collectors of 
three paralleled saturated transistors. 

5) highest acceptable 

for a transistor driven by at room temperature. 
It is appreciably lower than 

With these definitions we can define the three 
types of tests performed by the production tester. 

Input Current . With applied voltages of 

at the base and V at the collector, the base 
—off ’ 

current drawn by any transistor may not exceed a 
maximum value, defined as 1^. See Figure 12. 

This measurement is performed only on bases which 
are connected to micrologic element input 
terminals . 



Figure 12. Figure 13. 

Input Current. Current Available 

Current Available . This is a measurement of 

element output characteristics. With 

applied to the base of an output transistor, and 

with current 1^^ drawn from the collector node, 

the collector node voltage must exceed V . See 

—on 

Figure 13. If — as is often the case — the base is 
not accessible, then a combination of inputs is 
applied such that the highest possible turn-off 


The loading conditions and the acceptance 
limits for these tests are set above those 
required to meet the specified fan-out of the 
elements. The margin of excess is one which has 
been empirically determined to insure operation 
with noise rejection over the specified tempera- 
ture range. 

Once the general test methods and criteria 
are established, the only remaining trick is to 
determine the worst -combination of conditions to 
apply at the other pins when performing a measure- 
ment at any given pin. Each element presents its 
own problems and requires a separate solution; 
the simplest element, "G," requires seven test 
steps; the most complex element, "S," requires 16. 

It might be helpful to discuss some of the 
general considerations involved in the devising 
of the tests. The tests of input characteristics 
are rather straightforward, since only transistor 
bases are connected to the input pins; the only 
problem, is to insure that the most severe 
collector-clamping conditions prevail. In the 
case of the "G" element, where the collector node 
is available and could conceivably have additional 
transistors connected in parallel, is 

applied directly. See Figure 14. In the case of 



Figure 14. Logic Diagrams of the "G" 
and "S” Elements. 

the **S*' element, the input -gate collector nodes 
are not accessible, and the worst possible clamp- 
ing for input current at pins 6 and 8, f^r 
example, occurs when pin 7 is driven by 

For current-available measurements at output 
terminals, a greater number of variables must be 
considered. All transistors whose collectors 
are connected to the given terminal must be 
turned off as weakly as possible in order to draw 
as much leakage current as will ever be experi- 
enced; all transistors whose bases are connected 
to the given terminal must have the worst possible 




collector-clamping in order that the bases will 
draw the maximum current. Then, with as much 
current as possible being internally drawn from 
the node, the external load current is drawn, and 
the node voltage checked to insure that it is 
higher than V 


If a single transistor drives an output node, 

the test of V-„ . is made by turning it weakly 
C£t Qsat ) 

on with V and measuring V_„. If several transis- 
~on Cli» 

tors in parallel drive a node, then one is turned 

weakly on with V and the others are turned off 
— on 

with the test is then repeated until each 

transistor has demonstrated its ability to hold 
the node voltage sufficiently low. 


Test Example 

As an example of the application of these 
general considerations, let*s look at a specific 
micrologic production test, the test of the "F" 
element . 


As summarized in Figure 15 and Table 1, the 
first two steps of the ”F*' test are measurements of 
the input base currents with the specified 
applied at the base and with the collectors 
clamped. The currents are measured, the values 
recorded, and comparison made against the maximum 
acceptable value, I . 

jj 


+ 3V 



Figure 15. Schematic of the "F" Element. 

In steps 3 and 4, minimum turn-on voltages 
are again applied to the "outside" transistors, 
and Q^, and their saturation voltage drops are 
measured and compared to . 


TABLE I 




Measure 




& 


Test 

Apply 

Compare 

Remarks 

1 

V -- at pin 4 
—off 

V at pin 6 
—on 

% 

Check input 
current , 

2 

pin 2 

V at pin 8 

—on 

% < 

Check input 
current , 

3 

V at pins 6 

—on 

and 8 

^4 < 

Check 

CE(sat), 

4 

V at pins 6 

and 8 

Vo < V , 
2 sat 

Check 

^^4 

5 

pin 4 

Voff at pin 8 

Sink I at pin 2 
K. 

> V 

^ —on 

Current available 
at pin 4, 
clamped 

6 

Remove V at 

. / —off 

pin 4; 

Other inputs 
remain 

Vzt < V ^ 

4 sat 

'^CE(sat)> 

7 

Same as test 6 

Vo > V 

2 —on 

Current available, 
not clamped 

8 

at pin 2 

V 

off at pin 6 

Sink I^ at pin 4 

V . > V 

4 —on 

Current available 
at pin 2, 
clamped 

9 

Remove V 

—off’ 

all others same 

V 4 > V 

4 —on 

Current available, 
not clamped 

10 

Same as test 9 

Vo < V ^ 

2 sat 

Check V__. 

of Q 3 


In step 5, the collector of Q 2 is clamped, 
the maximum turn-off voltage is applied to the 

base of Q^, load current is extracted from the 

node at pin 2 , and the voltage at that node is 

measured and compared to This step also 

serves to set the flip-flop to the proper state 

for the next two steps; is now conducting and 

is off. 

Step 6 is a measurement of the 
of Q 2 . 

Step 7 is another test for sufficient avail- 
able current from pin 2. In step 5 we made this 
test with the base of drawing as much current 
as possible from the node; in step 7 we test with 
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drawing a maximum from the node. Each of 

these situations is a possible worst-case; since 
they are mutually exclusive, two test steps are 
required. 

Steps 8, 9, and 10 repeat the tests of steps 
5, 6, and 7, but for the other side of the flip- 
flop. 

Test Equipment . Two pieces of equipment have 
been built to perform the production testing 
described above; a small manual switching chassis 
has been built for low- volume testing of "F" 
elements, and an automatic system for the testing 
of all elements. The manual test chassis accepts 
voltages from four external power supplies and 
applies them to the device under test in accord- 
ance with the test steps shown in Table I. The 
current sink is furnished by a gounded-base 2N708. 
parameters to be measured are selected by the 
switch and applied to a VTVM for output indication. 

This test chassis is shown in Figure 17. 

Shown at the right in this figure is the prototype 
of a device for semi-automatic insertion of micro- 
logic elements into circuit boards, adapter jigs, 
and breadboard sockets. Also shown is a micro- 
logic-to-octal adapter. 

The Automatic Production Tester is a system 
for the automatic testing of all members of the 
micrologic family of elements. It performs high- 
precision tests with go, no-go comparison, digital 
read-out, and data recording. 

Figure 16 is a block diagram of the test 
portion of the system; Figure 18 is a photograph 
of the system equipment . 



To perform a test, the operator first 
pushes one of six "select" buttons on the control 
panel to set up the program for the element to be 
tested. An element is then placed in one of the 
test positions and the "test" button pressed. The 
"timing control" section then takes over; this 
section consists essentially of a clock, a counter, 
and an order decoding matrix. The stepping 
switches then advance until "switching control" 
indicates that the correct conditions are set up 
for the first measurement. An analog go, no-go 
comparison is made, and the binary result signal 
is sent to the output unit. When the digital 
voltmeter has reached a null, its contents are 
sent to the output serial conversion unit, and 
while read-out is taking place, the tester 
precedes to the next measurement . 

The output section of the system consists of 
a serial conversion and control unit, an IBM 
card punch, and a typewriter. All measured 
parameters are recorded; those that are outside 
the acceptance limits are indicated by an asterisk 
on the typewriter and a 12-punch on the cards. 

Each measurement takes approximately one 
second, so that the complete test of an element 
requires from seven to 16 seconds, depending upon 
the element type. The tester has two test posi- 
tions to permit the operator to remove a tested 
element and insert its replacement while tests are 
continuing at the alternate position. 

Inter-relationship of Tests 

We have been discussing the production test 
for some time, and it has been a while since we 
pointed out where it fits into the scheme of 
things. Lest the impression be conveyed that this 
test, as originally devised, is considered to be 
the final, ultimate, and definitive one, let us go 
back and look again at Figure 2. This flow diagram 
indicates that the production test, as now perform- 
ed, is only our best first guess as to a test that 
is sufficiently severe without being unreasonably 
so. The efficacy of the tester on the production 
line is constantly being checked and second- 
guessed by the lab test and the product ion- tester 
in the life-test loop. The test parameters, 
criteria, and methods are subject to change if 
the information feedback indicates that changes 
are necessary to detect incipient failures. 

Lab Test 

The lab test consists of measurements of 


Figure 16. Block Diagram of the Test Section 
of the Automatic Production Test System. 

Operation of the Automatic Production Tester . 
The leads of the elements under test are brought 
to eight stepping switches, which select the 
current or voltage to be applied or the measure- 
ment to be made at each lead. The stepping of 
these eight switches is under the control of the 
"lead switching control" section, which is 
programmed according to the type of element under 
test . 


the r^^ and h^^ of as many internal transistors as 
possible, of wherever possible, of propagation 
delay time, and of the same characteristics as 
measured in the production test. These measure- 
ments are made for ambient temperatures from 
-55®C to +125°C. 
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In Conclusion 


The attempt here has been to demonstrate by 
example rather than by argument that valid evalua- 
tion tests can be performed upon a complex 
integrated functional circuit by operating only 
upon its external terminals. We assert that, when 
the element environment and use can be specified, 
it is more meaningful to evaluate the character- 
istics which are the resultants of the sum of the 
individual internal parameters than to evaluate 
the parameters themselves. 

There is really nothing new in this. In the 
production testing of transistors in the past we 
have not been concerned directly with the base 
width, the minority carrier lifetime in the base, 
or the injection efficiency; we have been concerned 
only with the resultant sum of these parameters, as 
evidenced by the gain of the device. This is 
directly analagous to our measurement of current 
available at the output of a micrologic element, 
without regard to the gains or leakage currents of 
the transistors or to the values of the‘ load resis- 
tors . In this sense, it could be said that the 
assertion we make here is no more than an extension 
of accepted practice. 
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INTERCOHEECTION TECHNIQUES FOR SEMICONDUCTOR NETWORKS 
J. S. KilUy 

Texas Instruments Incorporated 
Semi conductor- Components Divi sion 
Dallas^ Texas 


The semiconductor miniaturization approaches 
•which have heen described recently have promised 
complete electronic equipments of extremely small 
size^ light in weight, and of high reliability. 
Although complete equipments have not^ yet been 
b-uilt from these devices, this paper ■will describe 
some of the factors which must be considered in 
equipment design and ^ow one technique which 
might be used for high density equipment. 

A typical -unprotected semiconductor network 
is shown in Figure 1. This de-vlce is a flip-flop 
with sufficient gating to permit its use as a 
counter, shift register or set-reset flip-flop. 

In this design, two transistors are formed on 
square mesas near the center of the silicon bar. 
The material between the transistors forms the 
collector load resistors. The upper pair of arms 
extending from the center area are the cross 
coupling resistors, while mesa areas on these 
resistors provide the speed-up capacitors. The 
lower pair of arms is used as resistors on the 
gating networks. The four diodes required for 
gating are located along the lower edge of the 
bar. Two capacitors are formed on a separate bar, 
using the silicon oxide technique. Thermo com- 
pression bonded leads are used to make connections 
between areas on the upper surface of the bar and 
for some of the external connections. 

In order to be usef-ul, this device must be 
packaged to provide complete mechanical and en- 
vironmental protection. The package must also 
include means for bringing electrical connections 
in and out of the device and some pro-vision for 
removing heat from the device. The methods chosen 
to achieve these results will directly affect the 
interconnection of semiconductor networks to form 
complete equipments. 

The interconnection technique to be used in 
and end equipment is ultimately determined by the 
equipment designer. Only he can determine the 
relative weights to be ascribed to the important 
factors of size and weight, cost, maintainability 
and reliability. Different weights of these 
factors have resulted in very different assembly 
techniques for radios, airborne computers, and 
hearing aids, for example. It is not likely that 
an universal technique will be developed to satis- 
fy these widely different end objectives. This 
paper -will describe a design where size and weight 
have been minimized at the expense of increased 
cost. 


At some time in the future, it may be pos- 
sible to fabricate entire equipments, or very 
large sections of equipments as a single unitary 
structure. This approach may be considered if 
self organizing systems which can tolerate large 
numbers of defective components can be devised, 
or if processing yields can be raised to a point 
very near perfection. At present, however, it is 
essential to build small groups of components 
which can be assembled to form the complete equip- 
ment. 

Altho-ught no exact figures exist, it is 
believed that the optimum complexity for the indi- 
vidual package is a single functional circuit such 
as a flip-flop, logic element or a gate. Se- 
lection of a functional block of this type per- 
mits performance testing of the finished -unit, 
which is al-ways desirable and sometimes essential, 
since not all of the individual components can be 
isolated for testing. The flip-flop shown in 
Figure 1 is near the upper limit for present 
circuit complexity. This package contains the 
equivalent of sixteen components. 

The use of a package of uniform size makes 
it possible to connect the packages together with 
less wasted space between packages, although some 
space inside the packages is imused. For this 
reason, all of the digital networks which have 
been made to date have been packaged in the case 
sho-wn in Figure 2. The size of this package has 
been chosen rather arbitrarily. Its rectangular 
shape permits ten leads to be brought out on the 
two long sides with a spacing of 0.0i^-7 inches. A 
flat shape was chosen to permit optimum heat 
transfer from the silicon wafer to the outside of 
the case. 

This package is assembled by the process 
shown in Figure 3» This process provides a com- 
plete glass- to -metal hermetic seal, which is be- 
lieved to be essential for full protection of the 
device under severe military environments. Be- 
cause of the very small mass of the package, it 
is not susceptible to mechanical shock. 

The thinness of the package makes it pos- 
sible to connect packages together either by 
stacking or by the use of flat layouts on an 
etched circuit board. Since the thickness of the 
package is about equal to that of the common 
circuit boards, the volumetric efficiency of this 
technique is quite low. It does offer good 
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access to the packages for testing and maintenance 
and should he quite useful in designs where mini- 
mum size is not a requirement. 

For either the stacked configuration or the 
flat version^ some form of multiplane wiring is 
prohahly essential. It is not possible to specify 
the lead sequence from the packages since the leads 
must be connected inside the packages to the device 
as directly as possible. The external wiring must 
therefore have some provision for crossovers. 

One multiplane wiring scheme which has been 
used with success is shown in Figure 4 . Here the 
packages are stacked^ and thin sheets of teflon 
with metal cladding are used to form the conduc- 
tors. It is frequently desirable to separate the 
supply voltage wiring^ which may be connected to 
all packages in a stack, from the signal paths 
which go from package to package. One sheet may 
be used for each supply voltage. Ihese sheets are 
formed with a grid patters of conductors and holes. 
The first sheet is placed over the leads of the 
stack' and the leads to be connected to the sheet 
are bent over and* soldered to the sheet. Electri- 
cal and mechanical clearances are provided so that 
the other leads will pass straight through the 
sheet and will be insulated from it. A second 
sheet may then be added and connected. Some of 
the stacks which have been built have used four 
supply voltage sheets. The signal paths which are 
required are then formed on similar etched sheets 
which complete the remaining connections. 

An alternate type of construction is shown 
in Figure 5 * teflon sheets are quite similar 

to those used in the original version, but small 
flaps have been cut which can be bent to lie 
parallel to -the leads with which they are to be 
connected. This version is particularly adaptable 
to welding. It has the added advantage that no 
bending of the leads is required and that all leads 
are available for use as test points after the 
stack has been connected. 

Althou^ defective packages have been re- 
placed in stacks of this type, it would certainly 
not be attempted for field repair. The stack 
itself should be considered as the basic replace- 
able item. Although there is no single figure for 
optimum throwaway cost for present day military 
equipments, several studies have shown that the 
optimum is probably in the range of $200 to $500. 
It is believed that the cost of a ten to twelve 
package stack of networks will be within this 
range for production quantities of devices. 

Since the stack is to form the replaceable 
element, it should be sturdy eno-ugh to withstand 
handling. It should also include a connector to 
permit easy replacement and isolation of the indi- 
vidual stacks for testing. One such arrangement 
which has been used is shown in Figure 6. An 
^imiinum frame is used to hold the packages. The 
teflon sheets are used to provide connections 


between the packages. The ends of these sheets 
are then formed around the ends of the frames to 
provide the male portion of a connector. Flat 
side plates of aluminum are used on the frame to 
permit heat transfer from the stack. If required, 
aluminum foil strips may be placed between the 
packages and brought over to these plates to 
further reduce the temperature drop between the 
frames and the device junctions. 

Stacks of this type which will accommodate 
twelve packages are 0.312 x 0.600 x 0.200 inches. 
Connections between stacks are provided by strips 
of connectors, which utilize a similar multiplane 
wiring scheme. A row of ten stacks is sho'^/n in 
Figure 7 * individual frame side plates are 

exposed so that the row can be sandwiched between 
thermal conductors. The edges of the multiplane 
•wiring are again wrapped around an exposed edge 
of the strip to provide connections between rows. 


These rows may then be plugged in to form 
large sections of an equipment or complete equip- 
ments, as illustrated in Figure 8. Multiplane 
wiring is used between the connector clips. 

An assembly of 600 network packages is 
shown in the photograph of Figure 9 * Although 
the finished equipment is to contain only 600 
networks, a 20 per cent overage has been provided, 
or 720 possible package locations. These have 
been provided in six rows of ten stacks. Three 
rows are visible in the photograph, with the other 
three on the bottom of the package. Thermal mock- 
ups of the assembly have been completed and the 
preliminary data will be presented at the meeting. 

The size of the finished unit is almost 
exactly that of a package of regular cigarettes. 

It would contain about 85OO individual components 
in the 600 packages. Total volume required is 
slightly under 6 cubic inches, including that 
required for the case, internal heat transfer 
provisions, and connectors. 

This design is not believed to represent 
the smallest, or the lightest, or the cheapest 
version possible for this equipment. Many dif- 
ferent arrangements of these parts are possible, 
and some of them may well be more desirable. Dif- 
ferent objectives, in particular, may suggest 
radically different methods of construction. The 
real significance of this design is that of an 
existance theorem — that it is possible to con- 
struct useful equipments from semiconductor net- 
works which are orders of magnitude smaller than 
existing equipments. 




Layout Of Bistable Multivibrator (Type 502) 
SOLID CIRCUIT semiconductor network 


Figure 1 - Layout of Bistable Multivibrator (lype ^ 02 ) 
SOLID CIRCUIT Semiconductor Network 















PACKAGE INTERCONNECTION 


VOLTAGE SUPPLY 



SOLID CIRCUIT semiconductor networks 


Figure 4 - Package Interconnection 



STACK OF 



Figure 5 “ Semiconductor Network Interconnection 
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MICRO -SYSTEM COMPUTER TECHNIQUES 

by E. Luedicke and A. H. Medwin 

Micro - Electronics Department 
Semiconductor and Materials Division 
Radio Corporation of America 
Somerville, New Jersey 


ABSTRACT 

This paper briefly describes some of the problems encountered 
in building very high-speed (nanosecond) computer systems. A number of 
the techniques developed for a tunnel diode computer are described in de- 
tail, although it is emphasized that the difficulties are due to the opera- 
ting frequency, rather than to any characteristic of the switching device. 

Among the items discussed are ceramic circuit wafers with Fired- 
on metallized circuitry and ground plane; vacuum deposited rod resistors 
developed for this program; a grooved channel wiring assembly which 
holds the wafers; a new approach to a flexible transmission line; and a 
tunnel diode memory plane. 


INTRODUCTION 

As computers are made faster, the electrical re- 
quirements of the packaging system become more se- 
vere. Development of the Project LIGHTNING, 1000- 
megacycle, tunnel-diode computer has shown three main 
problem areas: 

1. Wiring delays become significant. 

2. Signal waveform distortion is greatly 
increased. 

3. Signal crosstalk is greatly increased. 

From the manufacturing point of view, the packaging 
scheme must be practical, which means relative ease of 
fabrication or, in other words, high yield. The wiring 
should also be flexible, so that leads may be opened, 
gates tied up, and signals simulated during the debugg- 
ing phase. 

High manufacturing yield and electrical flexibility 
indicate that the basic circuit imit should be small, 
since both yield and flexibility decrease rapidly if the 
basic unit consists of a large niunber of components. 
This is especially true if tight component tolerances 
must be maintained. 


The geometrical shape of the basic circuit unit is 
primarily dictated by its electrical requirements. These 
must include not only the placement and interconnection 
of circuit components, but must allow a measure of 
freedom and ease in interconnecting a multitude of these 
basic circuit units. High component densities of a cir- 
cuit unit cannot be utilized if its construction fails to 
provide electrical and mechanical interconnection flexi- 
bility to other units, a consideration which some micro- 
miniaturization schemes lack, and which cannot be suf- 
ficiently emphasized. 


LOGIC CIRCUITS 

Our present logic unit consists of a wafer with the 
tentative dimensions of 0.775 inch by 0.400 inch, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The material of the wafer is alumina, 
with a thickness of 0.020 inch. Terminal pads provided 
on three sides are used to connect the wafer circuitry 
with other similar units. 

Utilizing three sides and a relatively high number 
of pads facilitates the layout of the circuitry on the 
wafer, since crossover of lines must be avoided. The 
back of each wafer is copper plated and is grounded. 
Metallized lines on the wafer are 0.025 inch wide and, 
with the dielectric of the wafer and its copp'er-plated 
and grounded back, form a transmission line (strip 
transmission line). Vacuum deposition of resistors di- 
rectly on the wafer could be done since these techniques 
are well known. However, our circuitry requires one 
percent tolerances and this coupled with the fact that we 
may need six to nine resistors of three or four different 
values on a single wafer, places an unnecessary strain 
on experimental circuitry. Therefore, a ceramic rod 
resistor, 0.020 inch diameter by .100 inch long, was de- 
veloped for the program. Each end of the resistor is 
metallized so that it can be soldered to the circuit pad; 
the resistive material is vacuum deposited on 0.060 
inch of the body and covered with a deposited inorganic 
film and a silicone resin to avoid damage during hand- 
ling and soldering. 

An example of an actual experimental circuit is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is a dual-locked-pair circuit and 
consists of four tunnel diodes and eleven resistors. Re- 
active components are not required in this circuit. How- 
ever, small inductances can be formed by loops. For 
inductance values which cannot be achieved by loops, 
aircoils could be used, but their utilization in high- 
speed circuitry is not extensive. Capacitors are soldered 
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to the circuitry in the form of small ceramic pieces 
which have a high dielectric constant and are metallized 
on both sides. Since all components can be tested prior 
to assembly, the yield is high. 

Consideration must be given to testing the as- 
sembled wafers at full operating speed. The test jig 
must provide electrically smooth connections between 
the test equipment and the terminal pads of the wafer. 
Fig. 3 shows such a jig. The wafer is placed in the 
opening near the top surface of the jig where spring 
contacts ground the copper-plated back of the wafer; 
the connecting wires are soldered to the terminal pads 
of the wafer and then guided in channels to coaxial 
connectors mounted at the rim of the jig. The test 
equipment is connected here using conventional coaxial 
cables. The wires in the channels and the channels 
themselves are designed to maintain a uniform imped- 
ance level and freedom from crosstalk. 

To form an assembly with a multitude of wafers, 
provisions must be made to hold the wafer in place and 
provide the numerous interconnections. At high switch- 
ing speeds, the requirement of suitable electrical inter- 
connections between the wafers overrides all other con- 
siderations. These interconnections are no longer short 
in comparison to the wave length of the frequencies 
which they carry and, therefore have to be treated as a 
communication network; wiring delays, signal waveform 
distortions and crosstalk become significant design 
considerations. The final speed of the computer will be 
influenced by the speed with which this ‘‘communica- 
tion network’’ can distribute the internal signals at the 
right time without major distortion and crosstalk to the 
individual circuits. 

Printed circuit techniques have various electrical 
disadvantages which can usually be overcome in med- 
ixmi-speed computers but which cannot be tolerated in a 
high-speed (nanosecond) machine. On printed trans- 
mission lines, there is appreciable crosstalk between 
closely spaced parallel wires since the ground plane 
structure which is needed to electrically separate such 
circuits is prevented from doing so by the dielectric 
sheet. Crossovers of printed circuit lines are compli- 
cated and introduce electrical discontinuities and ad- 
ditional crosstalk. Non -uniformities in the wiring or 
associated fittings may cause spurious resonant modes 
in the relatively large dielectric sheet. 

A shielded coaxial transmission line has none of 
these disadvantages; it provides a physical path with 
uniform inductance and capacity per unit length and has 
minimum crosstalk. 

This transmission line concept is used in the 
channel wiring assembly. The basic idea is to place 
an insulated wire in a metal channel of a slab-like 
structure having two or more channel patterns . The 
same channels also are used to hold the wafer in place. 
The terminal pads of the wafer line-up with these chan- 
nels, so that each wire remains in its channel until it 
reaches the proper wafer pad. The electrical connec- 
tion of the wire to the wafer is done by stripping the 
wire insulation and soldering the wire to the terminal 
pad on the wafer. 

The diameter of the conductor, dielectric con- 
stant and diameter of the insulation contribute to the 


characteristic impedance of the line. With each wire in 
its own channel, crosstalk is minimized. Further 
shielding can, however, be achieved by painting the top 
of the channel with conductive epoxy. Where the same 
pulse arrives at separate circuits at different times 
because of propagation delay, both wires can be pre- 
cut to the longest length and the slack to the closest 
circuit taken up by running it back and forth in channels. 

The channels are arranged in a 0.050-inch pattern 
which permits flexible wiring and still maintains trans- 
mission line characteristics. Where wires must cross 
each other, a hole is drilled in the channel and one of 
the wires goes through this hole into a channel on the 
reverse side and returns at a convenient place. 

All the channels which run rectangular to the wafer 
plan^liave twice the depth of the channels parallel to 
this plane; this arrangement permits a wire to pass the 
wafer at the bottom or one of the two sides and go to 
wafers in the same row without leaving its own channel. 
A sketch of this is shown in Fig. 4. 

A frame of a channel wiring assembly for three 
rows of wafers is shown in Fig’. 5. The individual parts 
of this frame are cast in epoxy, chemically plated and 
then electro-copper plated to a suitable depth. This is 
a very economical process since only the masters are 
machined in brass and then cast in silicon rubber to 
form the mold for the epoxy pieces. Fig. 6 shows the 
brass masters, the silicon rubber molds, the cast 
epoxy pieces and an assembled, copper plated channel 
wiring unit. 

To evaluate the properties of the transmission 
lines, channels of different widths and cross-cut pat- 
terns were machined in a 65-cm long epoxy piece which 
was then copper plated. This test arrangement, which is 
approximately ten times longer than the actual channel 
wiring assembly, was chosen to increase the accuracy 
of the measurements. Several types of wires were 
placed in these channels and measurements were made 
of the characteristic impedance, loss and crosstalk. 
These measurements were compared with the measure- 
ments in a solid piece of silver-plated brass of the 
same configuration. No significant difference was 
found between these two pieces. These test transmission 
lines are shown in Fig. 7. Crosstalk was measured by 
placing wires in two adjacent channels as seen in Fig. 

8. In a single-cut channel, crosstalk was sufficiently re- 
duced (-55db) such that covering the channels was not 
necessary; however, in the cross-cut channel, silver 
epoxy or silver paint was required to cover the channels 
in order to reduce the crosstalk to a value comparable 
to that obtained in single-cut tmcovered channels. Fig, 

9 shows an example of crosstalk measurements over 
the frequency range from 1.75 to 2.1kilomegacycles. 

The impedance of an ideal coaxial line, having a 
23-mil O.D. “Teflon”* insulation and an 8-mil diam- 
eter conductor, was calculated to be 45 ohms using 
2.0 as the dielectric constant of “Teflon”. In the un- 
covered line, the inductance will be higher, and the ef- 
fective k of the dielectric will be lower due to the un- 
covered top portion of the line. Using the measured k of 
1.67, the calculated impedance is 56 ohms as compared 
to the measured impedance of 53 ohms. When the line 
is covered with conductive silver epoxy, the effective 


*A registered trademark of the E.I. DuPont Co, 
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k is 7*5% lower than the value of 2, resulting in a cal- 
culated impedance of 46.6 ohms. This compares favor- 
ably to the measured value of 46.4 ohms. 

In calculating the losses in the coaxial line for 
this condition, it was assumed that the top half of the 
outer conductor was covered with silver paint and the 
bottom half of the outside conductor was copper. Using 
this assumption, the losses in the epoxy line covered 
with silver epoxy should be 1.66 times more than the 
uncovered case, which were measured at l and 2 kilo- 
megacycles to 0.51 and 0,77 db/ft, respectively. These 
calculations were made usii^ a value of 30x 10“4 ohm/ 
cm as the resistivity of the silver paint and experi- 
mental results check the factor of 1.66 closely. 

If this value of resistivity is accurate, the losses 
in the cross-cut lines should be 2.4 times higher than 
those" in the coaxial line. Again the experimental values 
of loss in the cross-cut lines covered with silver paint 
are approximately 2.4 times the calculated values of a 
coaxial line. 


Using a 23-mil wide channel and varying the ratio 
of conductor to insulator, impedances ranging from 140 
ohms to 20 ohms were measured. 

The upper limit of characteristic impedance was 
found by running a 2-mil conductor through a 23-mil 
outer diameter sleeve of ^‘Teflon’^ The lower limit was 
obtained with a 22-mil conductor having approximately 
a 1-mil coating of ‘ 'Teflon’’. 

A line with a characteristic impedance of approxi- 
mately 1 ohm was also built. This line was not a wire as 
such but a strip of ceramic with a dielectric constant 
in the vicinity of k « 4000; it was 10-mils thick, 75- 
mils wide and 6 to 8-cm long. The high-k material was 
covered with conductive material on both sides (Fig. 12). 
This line is intended to be placed in a 75-mil wide chan- 
nel (Fig. 13). Since the high-k material is very brittle 
and cannot be bent, its use will be confined to a row of 
wafers in the channel wiring assembly where the same 
termination point must be parallel connected to a low- 
impedance transmission source. 


Insertion loss was measured by plotting points on 
a Smith chart corresponding to a minimum position on 
the slotted line and a VSWR reading determined by mov- 
ing a variable reactance in series with the line in test. 
Fig. 10 shows the test setup. This method finds the es- 
sential insertion loss which is unique for the line being 
tested. The insertion loss for the line being tested de- 
pends on the type of measuring line used. This partic- 
ular method ignores the reflections at connectors along 
the line. Therefore, the essential insertion loss, which 
should be a smooth line as a fimctionof frequency, is 
slightly less than the actual insertion loss if found by 
the substitution method. This method also assumes that 
the variable reactance is lossless. Calculations show 
that at 1 kmc, the loss in the variable reactance is 0.09 
db. When a sufficient number of points are located, a 
circle can be drawn through the points. This circle can 
now be rotated so that it lies with its center on the 
resistance axis of the Smith chart. The equivalent VSWR 
can be calculated by finding the two values of VSWR 
at the points where the circle crosses the real axis. If 
the circle contains the origin of the Smith chart, the 
equivalent VSWR is found by: 


VSWR 

eq 


j^CYSWR^) 


(VSWRj^)] 


1/2 


If the circle lies outside the origin of the Smith chart, 
the equivalent VSWR is found by: 


VSWR = 
eq 


(VSWR^) 

(VSWR^) 


1/2 


MEMORY CIRCUITS 

The packaging requirements of a tunnel diode 
memory are in some respects more severe, and in 
other respects easier, than the logic wiring. The easy 
aspect is that the geometry of each memory plane is 
fixed and rigid so that the random wiring capability of 
the logic section is not required. The complication 
arises from the relative complexity of the basic storage 
circuit and from the limit placed on the propagation de- 
lay due to the high-speed operation, which in our case 
requires that a 32 by 32-bit memory plane does not ex- 
ceed a volume of 3.5 inches x3. 5 inches x 0.1 inch. 

As to be expected in the construction of a high- 
speed memory of this type, it is necessary that the bit 
and word lines must be transmission lines and that 
ground current paths must be carefully considered. The 
remaining part of the physical construction is influenced 
largely by the size of the components and electrical 
operation of the storage circuit. 

We have been concerned with two different storage 
schemes: one is bit-organized storage and the other is 
word-organized storage, as shown in Figures 14 and 
15, respectively. 

The memory plane construction for the bit-or- 
ganized storage, shown in Fig. 14, consists of metal- 
lized alumina sheets which are fired together. The bot- 
tom layer is metallized to form a ground plane on one 
side and 32 tapered lines are deposited on the top side. 


After the VSWR is found, the loss can be found by: 

VSWR + 1 

db = 10 log 

VSWR - 1 


Figure 11 shows a Smith chart with the losses calcu- 
lated using the above described method.* 


*This method was first conceived by D.R. Crosby and 
makes loss measurements possible without knowing the 
disturbing influence of connector cables and fittings. 


The next layer has cut out slots to provide access 
to the bottom plane. Only its top is metallized. The 
third layer is also slotted; its top is metallized to form 
32 tapered conductors. 

After the three layers are registered together and 
fired, a 30 -mil thick single-homogeneous plane is a- 
chieved. The slots give access to the 32 transmission 
lines on the bottom layer. 

The next layer is a molded epoxy piece which is 
100-mils thick. It is metallized on its top and has 1024 
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cut outs, one for each storage bit. The round portions of 
the cut out hold the two resistors which are required for 
this storage circuit. One resistor is physically longer 
than the other, but both have the same resistance value. 
The longer resistor is connected to the transmission 
line on the bottom layer and the short one to the trans- 
mission line which is on the top of the third layer. The 
tunnel diode is soldered with its anode to the tops of 
the two resistors and with its cathode to the metallized 
top of the epoxy piece. Another alumina sheet, metal- 
lized on its top, is placed over the anode leads of the 
tunnel diodes. It acts as a coupling capacitor for all 
storage circuits and connects to the sense amplifier. 

Since it is known which bit is interrogated, there is no 
problem of identification when an output pulse appears. 

An exploded view of this construction is shown in Fig. 

16. 

Another type of construction was chosen for the 
word-organized storage scheme (Fig, 15). While it has 
the same number of components for each storage bit as 
the first one, it differs by the requirement that it must 
be connected to a power supply bus, and that this bus 
must have the characteristic of a low-impedance trans- 
mission line. 

A slab of copper-laminated ' ^Teflon’ ^ was milled to 
produce 32 bit lines, each with an unloaded characteristic 


impedance of 65 ohms. The ‘‘Teflon^’ is 0.020-inch 
thick and the width of each line is 0.010 inch. The 
lines are on 0.100-inch centers as shown in Fig. 17. 
Notched copper bars, 0.010 -inch thick, bridge each of 
the bit lines and permit a common ground at each 
storage bin. A 0.050-inch wide copper-laminated mylar 
strip is soldered to each side of the bar. With 1-mil 
mylar insulation, a characteristic impedance of 2.5 
ohms is obtained. One of these lines is the word line, 
the other serves as a low- impedance supply bus (Fig. 

18). The full view of the memory plane with its three 
lines is shown in Fig. 19. 

A molded epoxy stick holds in position the 96 com- 
ponents required for 32 bits and is used as a subassembly 
as seen in Fig. 20. It is placed between the word lines. 
The cathodes of the tunnel rectifiers are soldered to 
the bit lines, the cathodes of the tunnel diodes to the 
word lines and each resistor is soldered to the supply 
bus with a jumper. 

Acknowledgement is gratefully made for the guid- 
ance of D.R. Crosby, the assistance of F. Borgini, the 
many contributions of J. Schiller and L. Trager, and 
the skills and knowledge of a host of RCA associates 
too numerous to list. 




Figure 2. Dual Locked- Pair Circuit on Wafer 
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Figure 3. Wafer Test Jig 


Figure 4. Wafer Ihtercomiection With Transmission Lines 
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Figure 6. Brass Masters, Rubber Modes, Epoxy Pieces and 


Assembled Copper- Plated Channel Wiring Assembly 
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Figure 8» Part of Test Transmission Line for Double- 
Cut Channel Crosstalk Measurements 


Figure 7. Transmission Test Lines 
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Figure 11 . ESSENTIAL INSERTION LOSS 
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Figiure 12 CERAMIC TRANSMISSION LINE 
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Figure I 5 CERAMIC TRANSMISSION LINE IN THE CHANNEL WIRING ASSEMBLY 
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MODELING HUMAN MENTAL PROCESSES 

Herbert A. Simon 
The RAND Corporation 
Santa Monica, California 

and 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


There now exist at least a half 
dozen computer programs that simulate 
some of the information processes that 
humans use to perform problem solving, 
learning, perceiving, and thinking tasks. 
These programs constitute theoretical 
explanat'ions of the corresponding human 
behavior, and can be tested by comparing 
the computer traces they produce with 
the verbal behavior of subjects in the 
psychological laboratory. This paper 
surveys this new kind of theory building 
and theory testing in psychology, and 
relates it to other uses of simulation 
as a tool of psychological research. 

The use of computers to perform 
"hiimanoid'* tasks --which provides the 
theme for this conference --falls into a 
number of distinguishable, though 
overlapping, categories. On the one 
hand, the goal may be to learn about 
human processes by simulating them; this 
has been the central motivation in 
simulating neural nets and a good part of 
the work on simulating human problem 
solving. On the other hand, the goal 
may be to find effective machine pro- 
cesses for accomplishing complex tasks-- 
imitating the human processes only when 
this proves the most efficient way to do 
the job. This goal of “artificial 
intelligence” has been perhaps the 
primary motivation in the fields of 
information retrieval and language trans- 
lation. The work to be described in 
this session falls in the former 
category: it is aimed at understanding 

the human mind by imitating it . 

Some Kinds of Simulation of Mind 

Computer simulations of h\mian 
thinking can be classified along another 
dimension: the closeness of the simu- 

lation to, or its remoteness from, under- 
lying physiological processes . We can 
distinguish at least the following 
broad categories: 

^ • Abstract s imulation of adaptive , 
goal- seeking, learning me charTIsms Here 
the primary goaT^Xs^'t o iihde r s t and the 
nature of organisms in general, rather 
than the human organism in particular. 

One set of examples were the “tortoises 


of Grey Walter, mobile analogue compu- 
ters that demonstrated "in the metal" 
that artifices can be constructed which 
will behave adaptively in an environment 
in response to drives, and will improve 
their adaptation through learning. 

Another example--also an analogue--is 
W. Ross Ashby’s homeostat,^ that shows 
how learning can be implemented through 
“Darwinian' mechanisms that cause 
mutations in the individual organism’s 
program of adaptation to his environment. 

^ • Simulation of the sensory- 
perceptual processe s" ~b'y ^Ich humans 
re coghlz^ visual and" aurai ^Werhs"^ and 
symbols . Mechanical reception and de- 
coding of human speech is a long-time 
goal of fundamental and applied research 
that has not yet reached complete success. 
But much is now known of the cues that 
humans use to recognize the basic phonemic 
\mits of spoken language, and within 
the past two years some partial successes 
have been achieved in mechanizing that 
recognition.3^^ Even greater progress 
has been made with the simpler task of 
recognizing and decoding hand-sent Morse 
Code.5^^ The classical pattern-recog- 
nition experiments of Selfrldge and 
DinneenT undertook to simulate some of 
the basic coding processes employed by 
the human retina. 

3 • Simul a tion of the self -organ- 
izing capaLilx^ es oT^eur aJTnets . As 
in ^tFe" work mefftToned^n "Ibhe previous 
category, the problem that has usually 
been posed is to explain the phenomenon 
of pattern recognition: how the nervous 
system, given its known gross char- 
acteristics, can learn to classify, say, 
patterns of light that fall on the retina. 
The work falling in category 3 is concerned 
less with the rules by which patterns 
are classified, and more with the ways 
in which these rules are acquired q g 
the nervous system. Farley and Clark^^^ 
represented the nervous system as a net- 
work of individual elements --schematized 
neurons --connected in a more or less 
random fashion, subsequent appropriate 
organization being induced by learning. 

A similar scheme, developed independently 
by Rochester, Holland, Haibt, and Duda,l^ 
was aimed at testing the particular 
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hypotheses about neural organization 
that had been put forth by the psycho- 
logist Hebb'.l^ Rosenblatt ^s Percep- 
tronsl2 continue this general line of 
investigation. 


4 . Simulation of the symbol -manipu- 
lating or information processes employed 
in learning hy~rote attaining concepts , 
and 'in' solving problems . This category 
is most closely related to category 2, 
but with less emphasis on perceptual 
processes involving the peripheral sense 
organs, more emphasis upon non-numerlcal 
processes, and more emphasis on the con- 
struction of a formal Information-pro- 
cessing theory of human mental processes. 
The research that the other participants 
in this session will report falls in this 


category, but before I introduce it, I 
should like to say something about the 
methodology involved. 


Non-Numerical Computation 

Mathematics is the classical tool 
for formalizing theories, and arithmetic 
or numerical analysis the tool f<pr 
testing theories by comparing them with 
data. Progress toward formal theory in 
psychology, and the behavioral sciences 
generally, has been much impeded by the 
difficulties that are encountered in 
finding mathematical formulations that 
capture the significant aspects of the 
phenomena under study. The difficulty 
lies not merely in the complexity of the 
relations among the phenomena; it is 
even more deeply rooted in the incor- 
rigibly ’'qualitative" character of the 
raw data. 


How shall v/e, for example, charac- 
terize the data from a laboratory study 
of human problem solving in order to make 
these data amenable to mathematical and 
numerical analysis? ¥e can count the 
number of problems a subject solves in a 
given time, and assign scores to bat- 
teries of problems on the basis of such 
counts , ¥e can tally numbers of errors 
of various kinds , But the numbers we 
obtain in these ways are pale shadows 
of the subject ^s actual behavior — par- 
ticularly his verbal behavior. if he thinks 
aloud while solving the problem. Wien 
we record such behavior, we get data like 
these: 


S. Well, one possibility right 
off the bat is when you have 
Just a PvT like that [the 
problem expression] the last 
thing you might use is that 
rule 9. I can get every- 
thing dovm to a P and Just add 
a vT. So that^s one thing to 


keep in mind ... I don ' t 
know if that’s possible; 
but I think it is because I 
see that expressions (2) 
and (4) are somewhat similar. 

How do we build a mathematical model for 
such a verbal stream, or for the under- 
lying thought processes that carry the 
stream along? How much of the process 
have we captured if we encode the verbal 
statements and make counts of the numbers 
of statements of one kind or another? 

Psychologists have commonly retreated 
from one or both horns of the dilemma. 

Some have steeled themselves against 
accusations of ’"softness" from their 
fellow scientists, and have continued 
to deal with complex human behavior in 
all its qualitative, unmathematized , 
richness and vagueness. This strategy is 
most evident in clinical psychology, 
whose norms of clarity and testability 
are very far from the standards of the 
natural sciences. But the same char- 
acteristics appear, to a milder degree, 
in the work of psychologists- -notably 
the Gestaltists and the so-called 
Wurzburg School- -who have continued to 
deal with complex human thinking and 
problem-solving behavior. ^3 From them 
we have had valuable insights, but little 
in the way of testable theory stated 
in operational terms . 

Other psychologists have preserved 
formal rigor by retreating to simple 
dichotomous button-pushing choice 
situations, to the study of reaction 
times, or to maze experiments with rats. 
For human and animal experiments involving 
elementary tasks of these kinds, a 
considerable body of experimental tech- 
nique and data and even some formal 
theory f e .g . , stochastic learning 
theory*^^) has developed, but at the cost 
of leaving a very wide gap between the 
phenomena that have been treated and the 
kinds of complex human thinking behavior 
that we should like to be able to explain. 

Computers now open up a third course 
of action that requires no compromise . 

We can continue to deal with complex 
verbal behavior, but use the computer 
to simulate it without first encoding it 
or forcing it into mathematical form. 

For computers, in addition to their 
arithmetic capabilities, have, of course, 
quite general capabilities for mani- 
pulating symbols; reading symbols, 
writing symbols, copying symbols, erasing 
symbols, comparing symbols for identity 
or difference, behaving conditionally on 
the outcomes of such comparisons . 
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The research we are considering in 
this session exploits the non -numerical 
symbol -manipulating capacities of 
computers. Its basic strategy is to use 
these capacities to formulate programs 
that simulate, step by step, the non- 
numerical symbol-manipulating processes 
that (if the hypothesis is correct) 
hixmans use when they memorize syllables, 
acquire new concepts, or solve problems. 
Such a program, once formulated, can be 
tested by comparing the stream of 
symbols it generates in a problem situ- 
ation (the computer trace) with the 
stream of verbalizations of human subjects 
in the same problem situation in the 
psychological laboratory. 

Information Processing Theories 

The products of this kind of 
research are programs that purport to 
explain complex human activities in 
terms of organized systems of simple 
information processes --symbol-mani- 
pulating processes . In what sense do 
such programs ‘'explain'’ the behavior? 
Clearly they say little about the under- 
lying' neurophysiological and bio- 
chemical processes that occur in the cen- 
tral and peripheral nervous systems. 

How can we have an explanation of the 
behavior vjithout understanding those 
imderlying processes? 

Levels of Explanation 

We explain phenomena by reducing 
them to other phenomena that seem to us, 
somehow, simpler and more orderly. Hov/ 
did Mendel, for example, explain the 
relative frequencies of his different 
kinds of peas in successive generations? 

He postulated (without any direct 
observational evidence) underlying 
dominant and recessive factors passed 
on from parents to their progeny, whose 
interaction determined the physical 
type of the progeny. Only many years 
later xvas any direct evidence obtained 
of microscopic structures in the cell-- 
the chromosomes — that could provide the 
biological substrate for Mendel's 
■ factors. '■ Again, Morgan's studies of 
fruit fly populations led him to 
postulate even tinier components of the 
chromosomes --the genes. These had to 
await the electron microscope before 
they could be shown, by direct obser- 
vation, to exist; and even today, we 
are still far from an explanation of 
these biological structures at the next, 
biochemical level. 

The goal, then, in simulating com- 
plex hirnian behavior is the same as the 


goal in simulating neural nets: We 
wish to explain the behavior. But the 
information processing theories approach 
that explanation in stages. They first 
reduce the complex behavior to symbol 
manipulating processes that have not, 
as yet, been observed directly in the 
human brain. The hope, of course, is 
that when we know enough about these 
processes, it will be possible to explain 
them at a still more fundamental level 
by reducing them to systems of neural 
events . 

When this stage is reached, theories 
in psychology will begin to resemble 
theories in genetics and in the bio- 
physical sciences in their hierarchical 
structure. At the highest (but least 
fundamental) level will be information 
processing theories of overt behavior. 

At the next level will be neurological 
theories explaining how elementary 
Information processes are implemented 
in the brain. At a still more funda- 
mental level will be biochemical theories 
reducing the neurological mechanisms 
to physical and chemical terms . Infor- 
mation processing theories of thinking, 
neurological theories, and biochemical 
theories are complementary, not competi- 
tive, scientific commodities. We shall 
need all three kinds, and perhaps others 
as well, before we shall understand the 
human mind. 

Finally, v^hen we use computers to 
state and test information processing 
theories of thinking, we do not postulate 
any crude analogy between computer and 
brain. We use the computer because it 
is capable of simulating the elementary 
information processes that these theories 
postulate as the bases for thinking. 

We do not assert that there is any resem- 
blance between the electronic means that 
realize these processes in the computer 
and the neurological means that realize 
the corresponding processes in the brain. 
We do assert that, at a grosser level, 
the computer can be organized to imitate 
the brain. 

Information Proces s ing Languages 

There has been a strong, and not 
accidental, interaction between 'work on 
the computer simulation of human thinking 
and research on computer programming. 

The kinds of processes that computers 
are called upon to perform when they are 
simulating thinking tend to be quite 
different from the processes they perform 
vjhen they are carrying out numerical 
analyses. A superficial difference is 
that the former processes involve little 
or no use of arithmetic operations . A 
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more fiindamental difference is that 
memory must be organized in quite 
distinct ways in the two situations. 

Within the past five years there 
have been a number of reports to these 
conferences on the general character- 
istics and specific structure of infor- 
mation processing languages specially 
designed to facilitate non-numerical 
simulation, ^5 >16 j shall not go over 
this familiar ground again, except to 
point out that when such languages are 
used to build psychological theories the 
languages themselves contain implicit 
postulates--although rather weak ones-- 
about the v/ay in ^^rhich the central 
nervous system organizes its work. 

One of the common characteristics 
of all of these languages is their 
organization of memory in lists and list 
structures. By this means there can be 
associated with any symbol in memory a 
''next" symbol- -the symbol that follows 
it on the list to which they both belong. 
By the use of a slightly more complicated 
device, the description list, there can 
be associated with any symbol in 
memory a list of its attributes and 
their values. If the symbol, for example, 
represents an apple, we can store on its 
description list the fact that its color 
is red, its printed name is APPLE, and 
its spoken name, APUL. The incorpor- 
ation of these two forms of association-- 
the serial order of simple lists and 
the partial ordering of description 
lists--in information processing 
languages permits one to represent many 
of the associative properties of human 
memory in a quite simple and direct 
way. We can use simple lists to simulate 
serial memory- -e .g. , remembering the 
alphabet--and description lists to 
simulate paired associations — e.g., the 
association between an object as recog- 
nized visually and its name . 

A characteristic of the list 
processing languages, vrhich they share 
with most other compiling and inter- 
pretive languages, is that they organize 
behavior in hierarchical fashion. 

Routines use subroutines, which have 
their own subroutines, and so on. This 
characteristic of the languages again 
facilitates the construction of programs 
to simulate human behavior, v/hich 
appears to be organized in a highly 
similar hierarchical manner. The fact 
that most investigators have found it 
easier to write simulation programs in 
interpretive list languages than in 
machine language derives, in all like- 
lihood, from the fact that the former 


languages have already taken the first 
steps in the direction of organizing the 
computer processes to mirror the organ- 
ization of the human mind. 

Heuristic Problem Solving Programs 
The Program of Self ridge and Dinneen 

The work of Self ridge and Dinneen 
on pattern recognition,? which I 
earlier assigned to the se.cond category 
of simulation programs --simulation of 
sensory-perceptual processes --really 
marks a transition to information 
processing simulations. The Selfridge- 
Dinneen program specified a set of 
processes to enable a computer to learn 
to discriminate among classes of patterns 
presented on a two-dimensional "retina." 
The patterns could represent, for example, 
English letters like "A” and "0" of 
varying shape, size, and orientation. 

In the Selfridge-Dinneen program, 
recognition vras accomplished by using 
various operators to transform the 
retinal stimuli- -in general to simplify 
and "stylize'' them--and then searching 
for characteristics of the transformed 
stimuli that grouped the various exemplars 
of a given alphabetic letter together, 
but separated the exemplars of different 
letters . Although the program made use 
of the arithmetic instructions of the 
computer, the operations x^ere basically 
topological and non-numerical in nature . 
Appropriate organization rather than 
rapid arithmetic was at the heart of the 
program. 

The Selfridge-Dinneen program fore- 
shadov^ed subsequent work in this area in 
another important respect also. The 
characteristics used to distinguish pat- 
terns x-7ere heuristic . They amounted to 
rules of thumb, selected by the computer 
over a series of learning trials on the 
sole basis that they usually X'/orked-- 
that is, made the desired discriminations. 
In more traditional uses of computers it 
is usually required that the programs be 
algorithms --that they be systematic 
procedures vmich guarantee ' solution of 
the problem to a desired degree of accu- 
racy. The heuristics generated by the 
pattern recognizing program provided no 
.such guarantees . Since there are vast 
ranges of tasks, handled every day by 
human beings, for v/hich no algorithms in 
the sense Just indicated are knovm to 
exist, the admission of heuristics as 
program components opened the v/ay to 
simulating the less systematic, but often 
effective, processes that characterize 
much garden-variety, everyday human 
thinking . 



Subsequent work has tended to 
confirm this initial himch, and to dem- 
onstrate that heuristics, or rules of 
thumb, form the integral core of human 
problem-solving processes. As we begin 
to understand the nature of the 
heuristics that people use in thinking, 
the mystery begins to dissolve from such 
(heretofore) vaguely understood processes 
as ’'intuition'* and '’judgment.*' 

Some Other Problem-Solving Programs 

In the period 1956 to 1958 there 
came into existence a n\imber of other 
computer programs that accomplished 
complex tasks v/ith a ’’humanoid ' flavor: 
composing music, playing checkers, 18 
discovering proofs for theorems in 

logic, 19 and geometry, 26) designing 
electric motors and transformers, 21 play- 
ing chess, 22 , 23 , 24 and balancing an 
assembly line. 25 The primary goal in 
constructing most of these programs was 
to enable the computer to perform an 
interesting or significant task. 

Detailed simulation of the ways in which 
humans perform the same task was only a 
secondary ob jective--or v/as not 
considered at all. 

Nevertheless, it was discovered 
that often the best program for doing 
the Job v^as a program that incorporated 
some of the heuristics that humans used 
in doing such jobs. Thus, the music 
composition program of Hiller and 
Isaacson made use of some of the rules 
of classical counterpoint; the motor 
design programs and line balancing 
program were generally organized in much 
the same ways as the procedures of 
experienced engineers, and so on. Hence, 
to a greater or lesser degree, all of 
these programs have taught us something 
about the ways in which people handle 
such tasks--especially about some of the 
kinds of heuristics they use. 

Among these programs Samuel’s 
checker program and the Los Alamos chess 
program place the least emphasis on 
heuristics, and hence provide valuable 
yardsticks for comparison with heuristic 
programs handling the same, or similar 
tasks . These two programs make essential 
use of the computer’s capabilities for 
extremely rapid arithmetic, for their 
basic strategy is to look at all possible 
(legal) continuations of the game for 
several moves ahead, and then to choose 
that move which appears most favorable 
(in a minimax sense) in terms of the 
possible outcomes. In contrast, 
Bernstein’s and the NSS chess programs 
examine a small, highly selective subset 
of all possible continuations of the 


game and choose a move that appears good 
in the light of this selective analysis. 

' Thus, the Los Alamos program, look- 
ing two moves ahead, will typically 
examine a little less than a million 
possible continuations , Bernstein’s 
program approximately 2,500, and the NSS 
program almost never more than one hundred 
and more usually only a handful. All 
three programs play roughly the same 
quality of chess (mediocre) with roughly 
the same amount of computing time . The 
effort saved by the heuristic programs 
in looking at fev/er continuations, is 
expended in selecting more carefully 
those to be examined and subjecting them 
to more thorough examination. Thus, the 
more systematic, arithmetic programs 
provide benchmarks against which the pro- 
gress in developing heuristics can be 
measured. 

The General Problem Solver 

All of the programs we have 
mentioned fell short of human simulation 
in one very fundamental respect --apart 
from failures of detail. They were all 
special-purpose programs. They enabled 
the computer to perform one kind of 
complex task, and one kind only. Only 
in a few cases (the Checker Player 18 and 
the Logic Theorist26) did they enable 
the computer to improve its performance 
through learning. Yet we know that the 
human mind is fal a general-purpose 
mechanism and (b) a learning mechanism. 

A person v;ho is brought into a relatively 
novel task situation may not handle the 
situation with skill but, unless it is 
inordinately difficult, v>;ill not f^.nd 
himself at a complete loss. V/hether he 
succeeds in solving the problem that is 
posed him, or not, he is able, at least, 
to think about it . 

We must conclude that if a computer 
program is to simulate the program that 
a hujman brings to a problem situation, 
it must contain two components: (a) a 
general-purpose thinking and learning 
program that raakes no direct reference 
to any particular task or subject 
matter: and (b) heuristics that embody 
the specific techniques and procedures 
which make possible the skilled and 
efficient performance of particular 
classes of tasks. The program must 
incorporate both general intelligence 
and special skills. 

The General Problem Solver (GPS) 
ims the first computer program aimed at 
describing the problem solving techniques 
used by humans that are independent of 
the subject matter of the problem. 2? 
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Since GPS has been described elsewhere, 

I shall say only a word about its struc- 
ture . It is a program for achieving 
the goal of transforming a particular 
symbolic object (representing the ’’given” 
problem situation) into a different 
symbolic object (the "desired” situation 
or goal situation) . It does this by 
discovering differences between pairs 
of objects, and by searching for 
operators that are relevant to reducing 
these differences . In the form in 
which it has thus far been realized on 
a computer, GPS is not a learning pro- 
gram, hence still falls far short of 
simulating all aspects of what we would 
call general intelligence. 

In its current computer realization, 
GPS has solved some simple problems of 
finding proofs for theorems in symbolic 
logic (substantially the same task as 
that handled by the special-purpose 
Logic Theorist) . It has solved the well- 
known puzzle of Missionaries and 
Cannibals- -finding a plan for trans- 
porting three missionaries and three 
cannibals across a river without any of 
the missionaries being eaten. Hand 
simulation has demonstrated that it can 
handle trigonometric and algebraic 
identities , On the basis of other in- 
vestigations that have not fully reached 
the programming stage, it appears highly 
likely that GPS will be able to solve 
certain tactical problems in chess (e.g., 
to find a move leading to a fork of a 
pair of enemy pieces), do formal 
differentiation and integration, and 
write codes for simple computer programs 
in IPL V. Several possibilities for in- 
corporating learning processes in GPS, 
one of them using GPS in the learning 
mechanism itself, 2o have also been 
explored. 

The adequacy of GPS as a simulation 
of himian problem solving has been 
examined, primarily in the task domain 
of symbolic logic, by comparing the 
computer trace with the thinking-aloud 
protocols of college students solving 
identical problems. ^9 The evidence to 
date suggests that GPS does indeed capture 
the principal problem-solving methods 
used by the human subjects. The 
detailed comparison of its behavior with 
the protocols has cast considerable light 
on the processes of abstraction and on 
the nature and uses of imagery in 
problem solving. 

Recent Advances in the 
Simulation of Thinking 

The remaining papers to be presented 
in this session will describe a number of 


heuristic programs that have been written 
in the past two years, and which extend 
very substantially the range of human 
mental processes that have been simu- 
lated V7ith these techniques . I shall 
not anticipate the content of these 
programs, beyond indicating what their 
relation is to those I have already 
mentioned. 

Areas of Psychological Experimentation 

The simulations mentioned so far 
all fall in the area that psychologists 
call "higher mental processes.” As I 
indicated earlier, these processes have 
tended to be under emphasized in American 
experimental psychology until quite 
recently because we did not have tools 
for investigating them in an objective 
and rigorous way. If computer simulation 
has shown itself to be a powerful tool 
of research in an area as difficult 
as the study of higher mental processes, 
we might expect this tool to prove even 
more powerful if applied to the simpler 
phenomena with which experimental 
psychologists have been largely con- 
cerned. The papers of this session 
report some of the first evidence that 
this expectation is Justified. 

What are the kinds of tasks and 
processes that have been most thor- 
oughly studied by psychologists? Per- 
ception--the interaction of sensory 
organs and central nervous system in 
the discrimination and recognition of 
stimuli- -has been the subject of exten- 
sive investigation. A second, very 
active, research area has been learning, 
and particularly the rote learning of 
serial material and of stimulus -response 
pairs. A third area has been simple 
choice behavior, especially choice among 
a small number (usually two) of alter- 
natives with systematic or intermittent 
reward. Animal and human maze learning 
experiments have been used to study 
both rote learning and simple choice 
behavior. Finally, there is a rather 
varied assortment of work that is 
usually classified \mder the heading of 
"concept formation” or "concept attain- 
ment . ” 

No one supposes that the topics 
I have mentioned- -perception, rote 
learning, simple choice behavior, maze 
learning, and concept formation- -are 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive 
categories . They are simply pigeon 
holes that psychologists have found 
convenient for classifying experiments . 
It is almost certain that the mechanisms 
required to perform tasks in one of 
these areas are called into play in some 
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of the others. Hence, we would have 
reason to hope that as heuristic programs 
are constructed to handle one or another 
of these tasks, the mechanisms employed 
in the several programs will begin to 
show distinct resemblances --and resem- 
blances also to the mechanisms used in 
problem-solving simulations . Such 
resemblances and common mechanisms are 
already beginning to appear. 

Long-Range Goals of Simulation 

The long-term research strategy 
would again be gradually to replace a 
multitude of special-purpose programs 
with a more general program aimed at 
simulating the whole man--or at least 
the cognitive aspects of his behavior. 
Although enormous gaps of ignorance still 
separate us from that goal, the goal 
itself no longer seems entirely Utopian 
to the active researchers in the field. 

Perhaps the largest single gap at 
present--and one that is not filled by 
any of the work to be reported today — is 
in programs to explain long-range human 
memory phenomena. I will venture the 
personal prediction that filling this 
gap will soon become crucial to progress 
in the whole field of Information 
retrieval. 

Another important gap that also has 
significant practical implications lies 
in the area of simulation of natural 
language processes. Here, Interest in 
language translation and in the improve- 
ment of computer programming languages 
has already led to exciting progress --as 
illustrated^^ for example, by the work 
of Chomsky'^^ and Yngve.31 

Heuristic Programs in New Areas 

The areas of rote learning, simple 
choice behavior, and concept attainment 
are represented in the programs to be 
described by Mssrs. Feigenbaum, Feldman, 
and Hunt, respectively. 

Rote Leyning . The Elementary 
Perceiver and Memorizer (EPAM) is a 
theory to explain how human subjects 
store in memory symbolic materials that 
are Inherently 'meaningless." The 
typical learning materials are "nonsense 
syllables" — spoken or printed syllables 
that do not correspond to English words . 
By studying rote learning, we hope to 
Linderstand, for example, how humans 
learn to associate names with objects, 
and learn to read by associating printed 
words v/ith their oral counterparts . 


Binary Choice . In the so-called 
partial reinforcement or binary choice 
experiment, the subject is instructed 
to guess which of two events will occin? 
next. In variants of the experiment, 
the actual event sequence may be 
patterned, or it may be a random sequence. 
The binary choice experiment has been 
one of the principal situations used to 
test the stochastic learning models 
that have been developed in psychology 
over the last decade. ^^>32 , Feldman’s 

Binary Choice program offers an alter- 
native theory to explain these phenomena, 
hence provides an interesting example 
for comparing and contrasting heuristic 
programs with more traditional mathe- 
matical models . 

Concept Formation . In the simplest 
form of the' cdncept^Tormation task, a 
rat is given a choice of two gates, 
one of which is labelled, say, with a 
large triangle, the other with a small 
circle. If the experimenter’s aim is 
to test the rat’s attainment of the 
concept "triangle," he places a reward 
behind the gate labelled with the 
triangle . On succeeding trials , the 
symbols change in shape, size, or color, 
but the gate labelled with a triangle 
always leads to the reward. Within the 
past year, several computer programs 
have been written that simulate slightly 
more complex concept learning behavior 
in hiimans . One of these programs, the 
Concept Learner, will be described 
by Hovland and Hunt. 

Cone luslon 

I have tried to outline the devel- 
opment over the past decade of the use 
of computers to construct and test non- 
numerical information-processing 
explanations for human thinking and 
learning. Such programs, which are 
beginning to be validated by behavioral 
evidence, are providing embryonic 
theories for these phe'nomena in terms 
of underlying information processes. 
Hopefully, the elementary information 
processes that are postulated in the 
theories will, in turn, find their 
explanation in neurological processes 
and mechanisms. The papers in this 
session describe a few of the programs 
of this kind that have been constructed 
to date, and provide some basis for 
judging the prospects for this approach 
to understanding the human mind- 
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THE SIMULATION OF VERBAL LEARNING BEHAVIOR* 


E. A. Feigenbaum 
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Summary 

An information processing model of 
elementary, human symbolic learning is 
given a precise statement as a computer 
program, called Elementary Perceiver 
and Memorizer (EPAM) . The program simu- 
lates the behavior of subjects in exper- 
iments involving the rote learning of 
nonsense syllables. A discrimination 
net which grows is the basis of EPAM’s 
associative memory. Fundamental infor- 
mation processes include processes for 
discrimination, discrimination learning, 
memorization, association using cues, 
and response retrieval with cues . Many 
well-known phenomena of rote learning 
are to be found in EPAM^s experimental 
behavior, including some rather complex 
forgetting phenomena. EPAM is programmed 
in Information Processing Language V. 

H. A. Simon has described some 
current research in the simulation of 
human higher mental processes and has 
discussed some of the techniques and prob- 
lems which have emerged from this 
research. The purpose of this paper is 
to place these general issues in the con- 
text of a particular problem by describing 
in detail a simulation of elementary 
human symbolic learning processes . 

The information processing model 
of mental functions employed is realized 
by a computer program called Elementary 
Perceiver and Memorizer (EPAIvl). The 
EPAM program is the precise statement of 
an information processing theory of verbal 
learning that provides an alternative 
to other verbal learning theories which 
have been proposed.** It is the result 


*I am deeply indebted to Herbert A. 
Simon for his past and present colla- 
boration in this research. This research 
has Deen supported by the Computer Sci- 
ences Department, The RAND Corporation, 
and the Ford Foundation. I wish to ex- 
press appreciation for the help and 
critical comments of Julian Feldman, 

Allen Newell, J. C. Shaw and Fred Tonge . 

**Examples of quantitative (or quasi- 
quantitative) theories of verbal learning 
are those of Hull, et .al . [l] , Gibson [2J, 
and Atkinson [3] . 


of an attempt to state quite precisely 
a parsimonious and plausible mechanism 
sufficient to account for the rote 
learning of nonsense syllables. - The 
critical evaluation of EPAM must ulti- 
mately depend not upon the interest which 
it may have as a learning machine, but 
upon its ability to explain and predict 
the phenomena of verbal learning. 

I should like to preface my dis- 
cussion of the simulation of verbal 
learning with some brief remarks about 
the class of information processing 
models of which EPAM is a member. 

a. These are models of mental 
processes, not brain hardware. 
They are psychological models 
of mental function. No physio- 
logical or neurological assump- 
tions are made, nor is any 
attempt made to explain infor- 
mation processes in terms of 
more elementary neural pro- 
cesses . 

b. These models conceive of the 
brain as an information pro- 
cessor with sense organs as 
input channels, effector organs 
as output devices, and with 
internal programs for testing, 
comparing, analyzing, re- 
arranging, and storing infor- 
mation. 

c. The central processing mechanism 
is assumed to be serial; i.e., 
capable of doing only one (or 

a very few) things at a time. 

d. These models use as a basic 
unit the information symbol ; 
i.e., a pattern of bits which is 
assumed to be the brain’s 
internal representation of 
environmental data. 

e. These models are essentially 
deterministic , not probabilistic 
Random variables play no funda- 
mental role in them. 
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THE BASIC EXPERIMENT 

Early in the history of psychology, 
the psychologist invented an experiment 
to simplify the study of human verbal 
learning. This "simple'' experiment is 
the rote memorization of nonsense 
syllables in associate-pairs or serial 
lists . 

The items to be memorized are gen- 
erally three-letter words having con- 
sonant letters on each end and a vowel 
in the middle . Nonsense syllables are 
chosen in such a way that the three- 
letter combinations have no ordinary 
English meaning. For example, CAT is 
not a nonsense syllable, but XXJM is.* 

In one basic variation, the rote 
memory experiment is performed as follows; 

a. A set of nonsense syllables is 
chosen and the syllables are 
paired, making, let us say, 12 
pairs . 

b. A subject is seated in front of 
a viewing apparatus and the 
syllables are shown to him, one 
pair at a time. 

c. First, the left-hand member of 
the pair ( stimulus item ) is 
shown. The subject tries to say 
the second member of the pair 
( response item ) . 

d. After a short interval, the 

• response item is exposed so that 
both stimulus and response items 
are simultaneously in view. 

e. After a few seconds, the cycle 
repeats itself with a new pair 
of syllables. This continues 
until all pairs have been 
presented (a trial ) . 

f . Trials are repeated, usually until 
the subject is able to give 

the correct response to each 
stimulus . There is a relatively 
short time interval between 
trials . 


*People will defy an experimenter's 
most rigorous attempt to keep the non- 
sense syllables association-free. Lists 
of nonsense syllables have been prepared, 
ordering syllables on the basis of their 
so-called 'association value," in order 
to permit the experimenter to control 

” meaningfulness . " 


g. For successive trials the 

syllables are reordered randomly. 
This style of carrying out the 
experiment is called paired- 
associates presentation . 

The other basic variant of the 
experiment is called serial -anticipation 
presentation . The nonsense syllables 
(say, 10 or 12 items ) are arranged in 
a serial list, the order of which is 
not changed on successive trials. When 
he is shown the nth syllable, the subject 
is to respond with the (n+l)st syllable. 

A few seconds later, the (n-f-l)st syllable 
is shown and the subject is to respond 
with the (n+2)nd syllable, and so on. 

The experiment terminates when the subject 
is able to correctly anticipate all of 
the syllables. 

Numerous variations on this experi- 
mental theme have been performed.* 

The phenomena of rote learning are well 
studied, stable, and reproducible. 

For example, in the typical behavioral 
output of a subject, one finds; 

a. Failures to respond to a stimulus 
are more numerous than overt 
errors . 

b. Overt errors are generally 
attributable to confusion by 
the subject between similar 
stimuli or similar responses. 

c. Associations which are given 
correctly over a number of 
trials sometimes are then 
forgotten, only to reappear 
and later dissappear again. 

This phenomenon has been called 
oscillation.** 

d. If a list X of syllables or 
syllable pairs is learned to 
the criterion; then a list y 
is similarly learned; and 
finally retention of list x is 
tested; the subject's ability 
to give the correct x responses 
is degraded by the interpolated 
learning. The degradation is 
called retroactive inhibition. 

The overt errors made in the 


*For an extended treatment of this 
subject, see Hovland, C. I., "Human 
Learning and Retention." [4] 

**By Hull [53 . Actually he called it 
"oscillation at the threshold of recall," 
reflecting his theoretical point of view. 
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retest trial are generally 
intrusions from the list y. The 
phenomenon disappears rapidly. 
Usually after the first retest 
trial, list x has been relearned 
back to criterion. 

e . As one makes the stimulus 

syllables more and more similar, 
learning takes more trials . 

The Information Processing Model 

This section describes the processes 
and structures of EPAM. 

EPAM is not a model for a particular 
subject. In this respect it is to be 
contrasted with the binary choice models 
of particular subjects which Mr. Feldman 
is presenting in this session. The fact 
is that individual differences play only 
a small part in the results of the basic 
experiment described above. 

It is asserted that there are certain 
elementary' infor^tfin processes which an " 
individual must perform if he is to 
di sbr iminat e memori ze~ and associate 
^rbal items , arid that' these inf or- 
rnation processes participate' in "all the 
cognitive activity of all individuals.^ 

It is clear that EPAM does not yet 
embody a complete set of such processes. 

It is equally clear that the processes 
EPAI'^ has now are essential and basic . 

*Some information processing models 
are conceived as models of the mental 
function of particular subjects 5 e.g., 
Feldman’s Binary Choice Model [ 6 ] . Others 
treat the general subject as EPAI4 does. 
Still others are mixed in conception, 
asserting that certain of the processes of 
the model are common for all subjects while 
other processes may vary from subject to 
subject; e.g., the General Problem Solver 
of Newell, Shaw and Simon [ 7 ] . Alterna- 
tively, information processing models 
may also be categorized according to how 
much of the processing is "hard core" 

(i.e., necessary and invariant) as opposed 
to "strategic" (i.e, the result of 
strategy choice by control processes). I 
suggest the obvious: that models of 
strategies for information processing 
will tend to be models of the general 
subject. As exemplars, Lindsay’s Reading 
Machine £ 8 ] , a "hard core" model, treats 
the general subject; Wickelgren’s model 
of the conservative Focusing Strategy 
in concept attainment (Wickelgren [ 9 ]; 
Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin [lO] ) , a pure 
strategy model, can predict only the 
behavior of particular subjects. 


Overview; Performance and Learning 

Conceptually, EPAI'^ can be broken 
down into two subsystems, a performance 
system and a learning system. In the 
performance mode, EPAM produces responses 
to stimulus items. In the learning mode, 
EPAM learns to discriminate and associate 
items . 

The performance system is the 
simpler of the two. It is sketched in 
Fig. 1. When a stimulus is noticed, a 
perceptual process encodes it, producing 
an internal representation (an input 
code ) . A discriminator sorts the input 
code in a discrimination net (a tree of 
tests and branches) to find a stored 
image of the stimulus . A response cue 
associated with the image is found, and 
fed to the discriminator. The discrimina- 
tor sorts the cue in the net and finds 
the response image, the stored form of 
the response. The response image is then 
decoded by a response generator letter by 
letter in another discrimination net 
into a form suitable for output. The 
response is then produced as output. 

The processes of the learning system 
are more complex. The discrimination 
learning process builds discriminations 
by growing the net of tests and branches . 
The association process builds associa- 
tions between images by storing response 
cues with stimulus images . These 
processes will be described fully in due 
course . 

The succeeding sections on the 
information processing model give a 
detailed description of the processes and 
structures of both systems . 

Input to EPAI^; Internal Representations 
of External Data 

The following are the assumptions 
about the symbolic input process when a 
nonsense syllable is presented to the 
learner. A perceptual system receives 
the raw external information and codes 
it into internal symbols . These internal 
symbols contain descriptive information 
about features of external stimulus. 

For unfamiliar 3-letter nonsense symbols, 
it is ass-umed that the coding is done in 
terms of the individual letters, for 
these letters are familiar and are well- 
learned units for the adult subject.* 

^"He basic perception mechanism I 
have in mind is much the same as that of 
Self ridge [ll] and Dinneen, whose computer 
program scanned letters and perceived 
simple topological features of these 
letters . 
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The end result of the perception process 
is an internal representation of the non- 
sense syllable — a list of internal symbols 
(i.e., a list of lists of bits) con- 
taining descriptive information about 
the letters of the nonsense syllable. 

Using Minsky ^s terminology [l2] , this is 
the "character" of the nonsense syllable. 

I have not actually programmed this 
perception process. For purposes of 
this simulation, I have assigned coded 
representations for the various letters 
of the alphabet based on 15 different 
geometrical features of letters . For 
purposes of exploring and testing the 
model, at present all that is really 
needed of the input codes is; 

a. that the dimensions of a letter 
code be related in some reason- 
able way to featiAres of real 
letters . 

b. that the letter codes be highly 
redundant, that is, include 
many more dimensions than is 
necessary to discriminate the 
letters of the alphabet . 

To summarize, the internal represen- 
tation of a nonsense syllable is a list 
of lists of bits, each sublist of bits 
being a highly redundant code for a 
letter of the syllable. 

Given a sequence of such inputs, 
the essence of the learner’s problem is 
tv/ofold; first, to discriminate each 
code from the others already learned, 
so that differential response can be 
made; second, to associate information 
about a "response" syllable with the 
information about a "stimulus" syllable 
so that the response can be retrieved 
if the stimulus is presented. 

Discriminating and Memorizing; Grov;ing 
Trees of Imag^ 

I shall deal v;ith structure first 
and reserve my discussion of process 
for a moment . 

Discrimination net. The primary 
information structure in EPM is the 
discrimination net . It embodies in its 
structure at any moment all of the dis- 
crimination learning that has taken 
place up to a given time. As an infor- 
mation structure it is no more than a 
familiar friend; a sorting tree or 
decoding network. Fig. 2 shows a small 
net. At the terminals of the net are 
lists called image lists , in which 
symbolic information can be stored. At 
the nodes of the net are stored programs. 


called tests , which examine character- 
istics of an input code and signal branch- 
left or branch -right . On each image 
list will be foimd a list of symbols 
called the image . An image is a partial 
or total copy of an input code . I shall 
use these names in the following 
description of net processes. 

Net Interpreter. The discrimination 
net is examined and altered by a number 
of processes, most important of v/hich is 
the net interpreter . The net interpreter 
sorts an input code in the net and 
produces the image list associated with 
that input code . This retrieval process 
is the essence of a purely associative 
memory; the stimulus information itself 
leads to the retrieval of the information 
associat'e 'd' with that^¥fcl-mulus'" .' The net 
interpreter is a very simple process. 

It finds the test in the topmost node 
of the tree and executes this program. 

The resulting signal tells it to branch 
left or branch right to find the 
succeeding test. It executes this, 
tests its branches again, and repeats 
the cycle until a terminal is found. 

The name of the image list is produced, 
and the process terminates. This is the 
discriminator of the performance system 
which sorts items in a static net. 

Discrimination Learning. The dis- 
crimination learning process of the 
learning system grows the net. Initially 
we give the learning system no dis- 
crimination net but only a set of simple 
processes for growing nets and storing 
new images at the terminals . 

To understand how the discrimination 
and memorization processes work, let us 
examine in detail a concrete example 
from the learning of nonsense syllables. 
Suppose that the first stimulus -response 
associate-pair on a list has been learned. 
(Ignore for the moment the question of 
how the association link is actually 
formed.) Suppose that the first syllable 
pair was DAX-JIR. The discrimination 
net at this point has the simple two- 
branch structure shown in Fig. 3* 

Because the syllables differ in their 
first letter. Test 1 will probably be a 
test of some characteristic on which the 
letters D and J differ. No more tests 
are necessary at this point. 

Notice that the image of JIR which 
is stored is a full image . Full response 
images must be stored- -to provide the 
information for producing the response; 
but only partial stimulus images need 
be stored — to provide the information 
for recognizing the stimulus. How much 
s t imulus image information is required 
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the learning system determines for itself 
as it grov7S its discrimination net, and 
makes errors vrhich it diagnoses as inade- 
quate discrimination. 

To pursue our simple ex^ple, suppose 
that the next syllable pair to be learned 
is PIB-JUK. There are no storage 
terminals in the net, as it stands, for 
the two new items. In other words, the 
net does not have the discriminative 
capability to contain more than two items. 
The input code for PIB is sorted by the 
net interpreter. Assume that Test 1 
sorts it ''dov7n the plus branch of Fig. 3 * 

As there are differences between the 
incumbent image (with first- letter D) 
and the new code (v/ith first -letter P) an 
attempt to store an image of PIB at this 
terminal v7ould destroy the information 
previously stored there. 

Clearly what is needed is the ability 
to discriminate further. A match for 
differences betv/een the incumbent image 
and the challenging code is performed, 
l^en a difference is found, a new test is 
created to discriminate upon this differ- 
ence , The nev; test is placed in the net 
at the point of failure to discriminate, 
an image of the new item is created, and 
both images --incumbent and new — are 
stored in terminals along their appropriate 
branches of the nevj test, and the conflict 
is resolved.* 

*V/i'th the processes Just described, 
the discrimination net would be grown 
each time a new item was to be added to 
the memory. But from an information pro- 
cessing standpoint, the matching and net- 
growing processes are the most time- 
consuming in the system. In general, with 
little additional effort, more than one 
difference can be detected, and more than 
one discriminating test can be added to 
the net . Each redundant test placed in 
the net gives one 'empty'' image list. 

At some future time, if an item is sorted 
to this empty image list, an image can be 
stored without growing the net. There is 
a happy mediuiu between small nets V7hich 
must be grown all the time and large nets 
replete with redundant tests and a waste- 
ful surplus of empty image lists . Experi- 
mentation V7ith this "structural parameter” 
has been done and it has been found 
that for this study one or two redundant 
tests per growth represents the happy 
medium. Hov 7 ever, I would not care to 
speak of the generality of this parti- 
cular result . 


The net as it now stands is shown in 
Pig. 4, Test 2 is seen to discriminate 
on some difference between the letters 
P and D. 

The input code for JUK is now sorted 
by the net interpreter. Since Test 1 
cannot detect the difference between the 
input codes for JUK and JIR (under our 
previous assumption), JUK is sorted to 
the terminal containing the image of 
JIR. The match for differences takes 
place. Of course, there are no first- 
letter differences. But there are dif- 
ferences between the incumbent image and 
the new code in the second and third 
letters . 

Noticing Order. In which letter 
should the matching process next scan 
for differences? In a serial machine 
like EPAl'4, this scanning must take place 
in some order. This order need not be 
arbitrarily determined and fixed. It 
can be made variable and adaptive. To 
this end SPAM has a noticing order for 
letter s of syllables , V7hich prescribes 
at 'any 'moment a letter-scanning sequence 
for the matching process. Because it is 
observed that subjects generally consider 
end-letters before middle-letters, the 
noticing order is initialized as follov7s: 
first-letter, third-letter, second- 
letter. Wnen a particular letter being 
scanned yields a difference, this letter 
is promoted up one position on the 
noticing order. Hence, letter positions 
relatively rich in differences quickly/ 
get priority in the scanning. In our 
example, because no first-letter differ- 
ences V7ere found between the image, of 
JIR and code for JUK, the third letters 
are scanned and a difference is found 
(between R and K) . A test is created 
to capitalize on this third-letter 
difference and the net is grom as 
before. The result is shov7n in Pig. 5* 
The noticing order is updated; third- 
letter, promoted up one, is at the head. 

Learning of subsequent items 
proceeds in the same way, and v^e shall 
not pursue the example further*. 

Assoc iating Imag es; Retrieval / Usi ng Cues 

The discrimination net and its 
interpreter associate codes of external 
objects with internal image lists and 
images . But the basic rote learning 
experiment requires that stimulus 
information somehov7 lead to response 
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information and a response. The discri- 
mination net concept can be used for the 
association of internal images with each 
other (i.e., response with stimulus) with 
very little addition to the basic 
mechanism. 

An association between a stimulus 
image and a response image is accomplished 
by storing with the stimulus image some of 
the coded information about the response. 
This information is called the cue . A cue 
is of the same form as an input code, but 
generally contains far less Information 
than an input code. A cue to an associa- 
ted image can be stored in the discrimi- 
nation net by the net interpreter to re- 
trieve the associated image. If, for ex- 
ample, in the net of Fig. 3 we had stored 
with the stimulus image the letter J as 
a cue to the response JIR, then sorting 
this cue would have correctly retrieved 
the response image. An EPAM internal 
association is built by storing with the 
stimulus image information sufficient to 
Retrieve" the" response image from the net 
at the moment of 'associ~ation.‘ 

The association process determines 
how much information is sufficient by 
trial and error. The noticing order for 
letters is consulted, and the first- 
priority letter is added to the cue. The 
cue is then sorted by the net interpreter 
and a response image is produced. It 
might be the wrong response image; for if 
a test seeks information which the cue does 
not contain, the interpreter branches left 
or right randomly (with equal probabili- 
ties) at this test.* During association, 
the selection of the wrong response is 
immediately detectable (by a matching 
process) because the response input code 
is available. The next-priority letter is 
added to the cue and the process repeats 
until the correct response image is re- 
trieved. The association is then con- 
sidered complete. 

Note two important possibilities . 
First, by the process just described, a 
cue which is really not adequate to 
guarantee retrieval of the response image 
may by happenstance give the correct 
response image selection during associa- 
tion. This "luck" usually gives rise to 
response errors at a later time. 

*This is the only use of a random 
variable in EPAM. We do not like it. We 
use it only because we have not yet dis- 
covered a plausible and satisfying adapt- 
ive mechanism for making the decision. 

The random mechanism does, however, give 
better results than the go-one-way-all- 
the-time mechanism which has also been 
used. 


Second, suppose that the association 
building process does its Job thoroughly. 
The cue which it builds is sufficient to 
retrieve the response image at one parti- 
cular time , the time at which the two ite 
items were associated. If, at some 
future time, the net is grown to encompass 
new images being added to the memory, 
then a cue which previously was sufficient 
to correctly retrieve a response image 
may no longer be sufficient to retrieve 
that response image. In EPAM, association 
links are "dated," and ever vulnerable 
to interruption by further learning. 
Responses may be "unlearned" or "forgotten" 
temporarily, not because the response in- 
formation has been destroyed in the memory, 
but because the information has been tem- 
porarily lost in a growing network. If an 
association failure of this type can be 
detected through feedback from the 
environmental or experimental situation, 
then the trouble is easily remedied by 
adding additional response information 
to the cue. If not, then the response 
may be more or less permanently lost in 
the net. The significance of this 
phenomenon will perhaps be more easily 
appreciated in the discussion of results 
of the EPAM simulation. 

Responding; Internal and External 

A conceptual distinction is made 
between the process by which EFM selects 
an internal response image and the pro- 
cess by which it converts this image 
into an output to the environment. 

Response retrieval . A stimulus item 
is presented. This stimulus input code 
is sorted in the discrimination net to 
retrieve the image list, in which the cue 
is foimd. The cue is sorted in the net 
to retrieve another image list containing 
the proposed response image. If there is 
no cue, or if on either sorting pass an 
empty image list is selected, no response 
is made . 

Response generation . For purposes 
of response generation," there is a fixed 
discrimination net (decoding net), 
assumed already learned, which transforms 
letter codes of internal Images into 
output form. The response image is de- 
coded letter by letter by the net 
interpreter in the decoding net for 
letters . 

The Organization of the Learning Task 

The learning of nonsense symbols by 
the processes heretofore described takes 
time. EPAM is a serial machine. There- 
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fore, the individual items must be dealt 
with in some sequence. This sequence 
is not arbitrarily prescribed. It is the 
result of higher order executive pro- 
cesses whose function is to control EPAM^s 
focus of attention. These macroprocesses ^ 
as they are called, will not be described 
or discussed here. A full exposition of 
them is available in a paper by 
Feigenbaum and Simon. [13] 

Stating the Model Precisely; 

f EPAM 


The EPAM model has been realized 
as a program in Information Processing 
Language V [l4] and is currently being 
run both on the Berkeley 704 and the RAND 
7090. Descriptive information on the 
computer realization, and also the 
complete IPL-V program and data structures 
for EPAM (as it stood in October, 1959) 
are given in an earlier work by the 
author [15] • 

IPL-V, a list processing language, 
was well suited as a language for the 
EPAM model for these key reasons: 

a. The IPL-V basic processes deal 
explicitly and directly with list struc- 
tures . The various information structures 
in EPAM (e.g., discrimination net, image 
list) are handled most easily as list 
structures. Indeed, the discrimination 
is, virtually by definition, a list 
struct\u*e of a simple type. 

b. It is useful in some places, and 
necessary in others, to store with some 
symbols information descriptive of these 
symbols. IPL-V’ s description list and 
description list processes are a good 
answer to this need. 

c. The facility with which hier- 
archies of subroutine control can be 
written in IPL-V makes easy and un- 
complicated the programming of the kind 
of complex control sequence which EPAM 
uses . 

Empirical Explorations with EPAM 


The procedure for exploring the 
behavior of EPAM is straightforward. We 
have written an "Experimenter” program 
and we give to this program the parti- 
cular conditions of that experiment as 
input at the beginning of an experiment. 
The Experimenter routine then puts EPAM 
qua subject through its paces in that 
particular experiment. The complete 
record of stimuli presented and responses 
made is printed out, as in the final net. 
Any other information about the pro- 
cessing or the state of the EPAM memory 


can also be printed out. 

A number of simulations of the 
basic paired-associate and serial- 
anticipation experiments have been run. 
Simulations of other classical experi- 
ments in the rote learning of nonsense 
syllables have also been run. The 
complete results of these simulation 
experiments and a comparison between 
EPAM’s behavior and the reported be- 
havior of human subjects will be the sub- 
ject of a later report. However, some 
brief examples here will give an indi- 
cation of results expected and met. 

a. Stimulus and response generali- 
zation. These are psycho- 
logical terms used to describe 
the following phenomenon. If 

X and X’ are similar stimuli, 
and Y is the correct response 
to the presentation of X; then 
if Y is given in response to 
the presentation of X’, this is 
called stimulus generalization. 
Likewise, if Y and Y’ are simi- 
lar responses, and Y’ is given 
in response to the presentation 
of X, this is called response 
generalization . Generalization 
is common to the behavior of 
all subjects, and is found in 
the behavior of EPAM. It is 
a consequence of the responding 
process and the structxrre of the 
discrimination net. For those 
"stimuli" are similar in the 
EPAM memory whose input codes 
are sorted to the same terminal; 
and one "response" is similar 
to another if the one is stored 
in the same local area of the 
net as the other (and hence 
response error may occur when 
response cue information is 
insufficient) . 

b. Oscillation and Retroactive 
Inhibition. We have described 
these phenomena in an earlier 
section. 

Oscillation and retroactive 
inhibition appear in EPAM’s 
behavior as consequences of 
simple mechanisms for discrim- 
ination, discrimination learning, 
and association. They were in 
no sense "designed into" the 
behavior. The appearance of 
rather complex phenomena such 
as these gives one a little 
more confidence in the credi- 
bility of the basic assumptions 
of the model. 
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These two phenomena are discussed 
together here because in EPM 
they have the same origin. As 
items are learned over time, 
the discrimination net grows to 
encompass the new alternatives. 
Growing the net means adding 
new tests, which in turn means 
that more information will be 
examined in all objects being 
sorted. An important class of 
sorted objects is the set of 
cues . Cue information sufficient 
at one moment for a firm associa- 
tion may be insufficient at a 
later moment. As described 
above, this may lead to response 
failure. The fail^u?e is caused 
entirely by the ordinary process 
of learning new items . In the 
case of oscillation, the new 
items are items within a single 
list being learned. In the case 
of retroactive inhibition, the 
new items are items of the second 
list being learned in the same 
discrimination net. Jn both 
cases the reason for the response 
failure is the same. According 
to this explanation, the phenom- 
ena are first cousins (an hypo- 
thesis which has not been widely 
considered by psychologists). 

In the EPAM model, the term 
interference is no longer merely 
descriptive — it has a precise 
and operational meaning. The 
process by which later learning 
interferes with earlier learning 
is completely specified. 

c. Forgetting. The usual explan- 
ations of forgetting use in one 
way or another the simple and 
appealing idea that stored infor- 
mation is physically destroyed 
in the brain over time (e.g., the 
decay of a "memory trace," or 
the overwriting of old infor- 
mation by new information, as 
in a computer memory) . Such 
explanations have never dealt 
adequately with the commonplace 
observation that all of us can 
remember, \mder certain condi- 
tions, detailed and seemingly 
unimportant information after 
very long time periods have 
elapsed. An alternative explan- 
ation, not so easily visualized, 
is that forgetting occurs not 
because of information destruc- 
tion but because learned 
material gets lost and inaccess- 
ible in a large and growing 
association network. 


EPAM forgets seemingly well- 
learned responses . This for- 
getting occurs as a direct 
consequence of later learning 
by the learning processes . 
Furthermore, forgetting is only 
temporary: lost associations 

can be reconstructed by storing 
more cue information. EPAM 
provides a mechanism for explain- 
ing the forgetting phenomenon 
in the absence of any infor- 
mation loss. As far as we 
know, it is the first concrete 
demonstration of this type of 
forgetting in a learning machine . 

Conclusion: A Look Ahead 

Verification of an information 
processing theory is obtained by simu- 
lating many different experiments and 
by comparing in detail specific 
qualitative and quantitative features of 
real behavior with the behavior of the 
simulation. To date, Mr. Simon and I 
have run a number of simulated experiments. 
As we explore verbal learning further, 
more of these will be necessary. 

We have been experimenting v/ith a 
variety of "sense modes" for EPAM, 
corresponding to "visual" input and 
"written" output, "auditory" input and 
"oral" output, "muscular" Inputs and 
outputs . To each mode corresponds a 
perceptual input coding scheme, and a 
discrimination net . Associations-across- 
nets, as well as the familiar associations- 
within-nets, are now possible. Internal 
transformations between representations 
in different modes are possible. Thus, 

EPAM can "sound" in the "mind’s ear" 
what it "sees" in the "mind’s eye," just 
as all of us do so easily. We have been 
teaching EPAM to read-by-association, 
much as one teaches a small child beginning 
reading. We have only begun to explore 
this new addition. 

The EPAM model has pointed up a 
failiare shared by all existing theories 
of rote learning (including the present 
EPAM). It is the problem of whether 
association takes place between symbols 
or between tokens of these symbols . 

For example, EPAM cannot learn a serial 
list in which the same item occurs 
twice. It cannot distinguish between 
the first and second occurrence of the 
the item. To resolve the problem we 
have formulated (and are testing) 
processes for building, storing, and 
responding from chains of token associa- 
tions . 
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RAW STIMULUS 
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Fig. I — EPAM performance process 
for praducing the response 
associated with a stimulus 
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3.2 



I I I = Image at a terminal 
I = Image and cue at a terminal 
□ = Empty terminal 

Fig. 2 — A typical EPAM discrimination net 


STIMULUS 

DAX 


RESPONSE 

JIR 



Fig. 3 — Discrimination net after the learning 
of the first two items. Cues are not shown. 
Condition: no redundant tests added. 
Test 1 is a first— letter test. 





STIMULUS 

PIB 


RESPONSE 

JUK 



.4 — Discrimination net of Fig. 3 after the 
learning of stimulus item, PIB. 

Test 2 is a first letter test 


STIMULUS 

PIB 


RESPONSE 

JUK 



Fig. 5 — Discrimination net of Fig. 4 after 
the learning of the response item, JUK. 
Test 3 is 0 third — letter test 
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Summary 

A modern, high-speed digital computer has 
been used to simulate the behavior of individual 
human subjects in a classical psychological exper- 
iment where the subject is asked to predict a 
series of binary events. The representation of 
models of human behavior in the form of computer 
programs has permitted the construction and study 
of more realistic hypothesis-testing models of 
behavior in this experiment rather than the over- 
simplified conditioning models previously proposed. 
A model for one subject is described in detail, 
and the problem of comparing the behavior of the 
model to the behavior of the subject is also dis- 
cussed* 

Introduction 

Modern, high-speed digital computers have 
been used to simulate large, complex systems in 
order to facilitate the study of these systems. 

One of these systems that has been studied with 
the aid of computer simulation is man. The pre- 
sent paper describes another addition to the grow- 
ing list of efforts to study human thinking pro- 
cesses by simulating these processes on a com- 
puter. The research summarized here has been 
concerned with simulating the behavior of indivi- 
dual subjects in the binary choice experiment.^ 

The first section of this paper contains a des- 
cription of the experiment. An overview of the 
model is given in the second section. The model 
for a particular subject is described in some 
detail in the third section. 

The Binary Choice Experiment 

In the binary choice experiment, the subject 
is asked to predict which of two events, E^ or £2, 
will occur on each of a series of trials. After 
the subject makes a prediction, he is told which 
event actually occurred. The sequence of events 
is usually determined by some random mechanism, 
e.g., a table of random numbers. One and only one 
event occurs on each trial. The events may be 
flashes of light or symbols on a deck of cards. 

The subject is usually asked to make as many 
correct predictions as he can. 

In the research reported here, the experiment 
described in the preceding paragraph was modified 
by asking the subject to •* think aloud” — to give 
his reasons for making a prediction as well as the 
prediction itself. The subject’s remarks were 
recorded. The subject was instructed to ”think 
aloud” in order to obtain more information on the 
processing that the subject was doing. This tech- 
nique has been used in some of the classical in- 
vestigations of problem-solving behavior^*^ and 


in other computer simulation studies of 
thinking.^ A comparison of the behavior of sub- 
jects in the binary choice experiment who did 
”think aloud” with the behavior of subjects who 
did not ” think aloud” did not reveal any major 
differences .3 The events in the present experi- 
ment were the symbols ”plus” and ” check.” ”Check” 
occurred on 142 of 200 trials and ”plus” on the 
remaining 58 trials. The symbols were recorded on 
a numbered deck of 3 inch x 5 inch cards. After 
the subject made his prediction for trial t, he 
was shown card t which contained a ”plus” or 
”check.” While the subject was predicting the 
event of trial t, he could only see the event of 
trial t-1. A transcription of the tape recording 
of the remarks of subject DH and the experimenter, 
the author, in an hour-long binary choice experi- 
ment is presented in the Appendix. In the Appen- 
dix and the rest of this paper, the symbols ”plus” 
and ”chcck” are represented by ”P” and ”C” respec- 
tively. The transcription will be referred to as 
a protocol. 

The Basic Model 

To simulate the behavior of an individual 
subject in the binary choice experiment, a model 
of the subject’s behavior must be formulated as a 
computer program. If the program is then allowed 
to predict the same event series as the subject 
has predicted, the behavior of the program— the 
predictions and the reasons — can be compared to 
the behavior of the subject. If the program’s 
behavior is a reasonable facsimile of the sub- 
ject’s behavior, the program is at least a suffi- 
cient explanation of the subject’s behavior. The 
level of explanation is really determined by the 
subject’s statements* No attempt is made to go 
beyond thece to more basic processes, e.g., neuro- 
logical or chemical, of human behavior. Thus, the 
model is an attempt to specify the relationship 
between the reasons or hypotheses that the subject 
offers for his predictions and the preceding hypo- 
theses, predictions, and events. The subject is 
depicted as actively proposing hypotheses about 
the structure of the event series. These hypothe- 
ses are tested by using them to predict events. 

If the prediction of the event is correct, the 
hypothesis is usually retained. If the prediction 
of the event is wrong, a new hypothesis is gener- 
ally proposed. 

The Model for DH 

The model for each subject is based on a 
detailed examination of the protocol and some con- 
jectures about human behavior. Perhaps the best 
thing to do at this point is to describe in some 
detail a model for the subject, Of, whose protocol 
appears in the Appendix* 



The Hypotheses 

This model proposes two types of hypotheses 
about the event series* The first type of hypo- 
thesis is a pattern of events* The model has a 
repertoire of nine patterns: 

progression of C*s 
progression of P*s 
single alternation 
2 C»s and 1 P 

1 C and 2 P*s 

2 P»s and 2 C*s 

3 P»s and 3 C*s 

4 P*s and 4 C»s 
4 P*s and 3 C*s 

The model can propose that the event series 
is behaving according to one of these patterns and 
use the pattern-hypothesis to predict the event of 
a given trial, t. The predictions of the first two 
patterns — progression of C*s and progression of 
P*s — for trial t are independent of the events 
preceding trial t* The predictions of the other 
patterns (the alternation patterns) are dependent 
on these preceding events* Thus, if the subject 
proposes the pattern **$ingle alternation” for 
trial t and the event of trial t-1 was a C, the 
prediction for trial t is a P* In order to facil- 
itate the determination of the prediction of an 
alternation pattern for trial t, the patterns are 
coded as sorting nets* For example, the pattern 
”2 C*s and 1 P” is represented in the following 
fashion: 

Is event t-1 a C? 

No — Predict C for trial t* 

Yes- Is event t-2 a C? 

No— Predict C for trial t. 
Yes-Predict P for trial t. 

The second type of hypothesis that the model 
can propose is an anti-pattern or guess-opposite 
hypothesis* For example, the model can propose 
that the event of trial t will be the opposite of 
that predicted by a given pattern* This type of 
hypothesis is the model* s representation of the 
notion of ”gambler*s fallacy”— the reason people 
predict ”tails” after a coin falls ”heads” seven 
times in a row* 

The most general form of hypothesis has two 
components: a pattern component and a guess-op- 
posite component. The prediction of the hypo- 
thesis is obtained by finding the prediction of 
the pattern component* If the hypothesis has a 
guess-opposite component, then the prediction of 
the hypothesis is the opposite of the pattern pre- 
diction* If the hypothesis does not have a guess - 
opposite component, then the prediction of the 
hypothesis is the prediction of the pattern com- 
ponent* Thus, while the prediction of the 
pattern-hypothesis ”pr ogress ion of C*s” is always 
a C, the prediction of the hypothesis ”guess-op- 
posite-progression-of-C*s” is always a P* 


The Basic Cycle 

The basic cycle of the model is as follows: 
The model uses an hypothesis to predict the event 
of trial t. The event is then presented* The 
model in Phase One ’’explains” the event of trial t 
with an explanation-hypothesis* In Phase Two a 
prediction-hypothesis for trial t+1 is formed. 

The model uses this prediction-hypothesis to pre- 
dict trial t-^l. The event of trial t+1 is pre- 
sented, and the cycle continues* 

Phase One 

The basic motivation for this phase of the 
model is that the model must ”explain” each event* 
An acceptable explanation is an hypothesis that 
could have predicted the event. The processing of 
Phase One is represented in the flow chart of 
Fig. 1. 

The processing to determine the explanation- 
hypothesis for trial t begins by testing whether 
the pattern component of the prediction-hypothesis 
for trial t could have predicted the event of 
trial t correctly. If the pattern component could 
have predicted correctly, the pattern component is 
the explanation-hypothesis. If the pattern compo- 
nent could not have predicted correctly, the 
pattern- change mechanism is evoked. Thus if the 
prediction-hypothesis for trial t contained only a 
pattern component and the hypothesis predicted 
correctly, the explanation-hypothesis for trial t 
is the prediction-hypothesis for trial t* If the 
prediction-hypothesis for trial t contained a 
guess-opposite component and the hypothesis pre- 
dicted correctly, the pattern- change mechanism is 
evoked because the pattern component could not 
have predicted the event correctly by itself* If 
the prediction-hypothesis for trial t was a guess- 
opposite-hypothesis and it predicted incorrectly, 
the pattern component of the prediction-hypothesis 
becomes the explanation-hypothesis for trial, t. 

The motivation here is really quite simple 
although the explanation may sound involved* 

If, in this binary situation, the hypothesis that 
a pattern will change leads to an incorrect pre- 
diction, the pattern must have persisted; and the 
pattern is an acceptable explanation of the event. 
If the hypothesis that a pattern will change leads 
to a correct prediction, the pattern obviously did 
not persist; and the possibility of a new pattern 
is considered. 

The pat tern- change mechanism is evoked on 
trial t if the pattern component of the predic- 
tion-hypothesis for trial t is unable to predict 
the event of trial t. The pattern- change mechan- 
ism consists of two parts* The first part evokes 
a subset of the nine patterns listed above. The 
second part of the pat tern- change mechanism 
selects a single pattern out of the evoked set. 

A pattern is evoked, i.e., considered as a pos- 
sible explanation of the event of trial t, if the 
pattern can predict the events of trials t and 
t-1* The pattern of the prediction-hypothesis for 
trial t, i.e*, the pattern that cannot predict 
event t, is included in the evoked set if it can 



predict events t-1, t-2, and t-3. Of the patterns 
that are evoked, the pattern that has been 
selected most often on prior trials is selected as 
the pattern component of the explanation-hypo- 
thesis* If the pattern component of the predic- 
tion-hypothesis for trial t is selected, then the 
explanation-hypothesis is an anti-pattern hypothe- 
sis which is the model* s interpretation of the 
subject *s hypothesis **you have thrown me off the 
pattern'* (cf. trial 9 of the protocol in the 
Appendix)* The model interprets event t as an 
attempt to "throw me off” when the following three 
conditions are met: (1) the pattern is unable to 
predict the event of trial t; (2) the pattern is 
able to predict at least the three consecutive 
events of trials t-1, t-2, and t-3; and (3) the 
pattern is also the most frequently selected of 
those patterns that are evoked* 

Phase Two 

While Phase One is concerned mainly with the 
processing of the pat tern- component of the hypo- 
thesis, Phase Two is concerned with the processing 
of the guess-opposite component* Phase Two is 
represented in the flow chart of Fig* 2. 

If the prediction-hypothesis for trial t con- 
tained a guess-opposite component, the guess- 
opposite component is processed in a fashion quite 
analogous to the processing of the pattern compo- 
nent in Phase One* If the anti-pattern predic- 
tion-hypothesis for trial t predicted the event of 
trial t correctly, the guess-opposite component is 
retained, and the prediction-hypothesis for trial 
t+1 is guess-opposite-the-pattern-of-the-explana- 
t ion-hypothesis* If the anti-pattern prediction- 
hypothesis for trial t predicted the event of 
trial t incorrectly, the guess-opposite component 
is considered for retention in a fashion analogous 
to the "throw-me-off" consideration for patterns. 
If the prediction-hypotheses for trials t-1 and 
t-2 had guess -opposite components and these hypo- 
theses predicted correctly, then the guess-oppos- 
ite component is retained for the prediction-hy- 
pothesis of trial t+1. If these conditions are 
not fulfilled, the guess-opposite component is 
dropped; and the prediction-hypothesis for trial 
t+1 is the explanation-hypothesis for trial t* 

If the prediction-hypothesis for trial t did 
not contain a guess-opposite component, the model 
considers whether or not the guess -opposite com- 
ponent should be introduced on trial t+1. The 
model makes this decision on the basis of its 
past experience* It determines the. number of con- 
secutive events including and preceding the event 
of trial t that can be predicted by the explana- 
tion-hypothesis for trial t. This number will be 
called Ni* Then the model searches its memory 
backwards from the last trial included in Ni to 
find a trial for which the explanation-hypothesis 
was the same as the explanation-hypothesis for 
trial t. Then the model determines the number of 
contiguous events including, preceding, and fol- 
lowing this prior occurrence of the explanation- 
hypothesis of trial t that can be predicted by 
this hypothesis. This number will be called N 2 * 


If N 2 »Ni, the model decides that the explanation- 
hypothesis for trial t will not be the prediction- 
hypothesis for trial t+1. The prediction-hypo- 
thesis for trial t+1 becomes guess-opposite-the- 
explanat ion-hypothesis for trial t* If N 2 ^Ni, 
the model decides that the explanation-hypothesis 
for trial t will be the prediction-hypothesis for 
trial t-*-!. If Nj^>N 2 , the model decides that this 
prior occurrence of the explanation-hypothesis for 
trial t is really not pertinent and continues to 
search its memory for an occurrence of the expla- 
nation-hypothesis where N 2 >Nj^. If no such 
occurrence can be found, the prediction-hypothesis 
for trial t+1 is the explanation-hypothesis for 
trial t* 

Predicting with the Models 

Models of individual behavior like the one 
described for DH can be used to predict the same 
series of binary events that the subject was 
asked to predict* The predictions and hypotheses 
of the model — the model* s protocol— can then be 
compared to the subject* s protocol. The model 
does not speak idiomatic English, and so the com- 
parison is made between the machine *s protocol 
and a suitably coded version of the subject*s 
protocol* 

The model *s protocol can be generated by 
presenting the model with the events in the same 
way the subject was presented with the events in 
the binary choice experiment; or the computer can 
take the experimenter* s role, too, if suitable 
precautions are taken to prevent the model from 
peeking. However, this straightforward method of 
simulating the subject*s behavior raises difficul- 
ties* These difficulties are identical to those 
of getting a chess or checker program to play a 
book game.^*® Because the decision of the chess 
or checker program at move ra depends on its deci- 
sions at the preceding moves, m-1, m-2, .**, such 
a program, when it is playing a book game, must be 
"set back on the track" if its move deviates from 
the book move. The program and the book must have 
the same history if the program is to have a fair 
chance to make the same decision as that made in 
the book game* This "setting-back-on- the-track" 
may involve resetting a large number of parameters 
as well as changing the move itself. Elsewhere, I 
have called this "setting-back-on- the-track" tech- 
nique conditional prediction *^ The prediction of 
the model is conditional on the preceding deci- 
sions of the model being the same as those of the 
subject it is trying to predict* 

The application of the conditional prediction 
technique to binary choice models such as the one 
described above for subject DH involves (1) com- 
paring the program* s behavior and the subject* s 
behavior at every possible point, (2) recording 
the differences between the behaviors, and (3) 
imposing the subject* s decision on the model 
where necessary. A type of monitor system is 
imposed on the program to perform these functions* 
The model for DH with the conditional prediction 
system controls is represented in Figs* 3 and 4* 

An example will help clarify these figures* In 



Fig. 3, after each decision by the model to keep 
the pattern of the prediction-hypothesis for 
trial t for the explanation-hypothesis for trial 
t (B), this decision is compared to the subject's 
decision (1). If the model's decision was differ- 
ent from that of the subject, control is trans- 
ferred to the pattern-change mechanism (3 trials). 
If the model's decision was the same as that of 
the subject, control is transferred to another 
part of the monitor (117 trials). Figs. 3 and 4 
only contain the results for 195 trials because 
the model began at trial 6. 

Conclus ions 

Deficiencies of the Models 

The model for DH and the similar models that 
have been constructed to simulate the behavior of 
two other subjects in the binary choice experi- 
ment^ are deficient in several respects. First of 
all, the comparison of the behavior of the model 
to that behavior of the subject from which the 
model was developed is, of course, not a very good 
test of the model. This type of comparison only 
yields some indication of the adequacy of the 
model and its components. Comparison of the beha- 
vior of the model to sequences of behavior of the 
subject not used in constructing the model awaits 
correction of some of the deficiencies mentioned 
below. 

The segment of the model which has the 
highest number of errors relative to the number of 
times it is used is the guess-opposite segment 
(see Fig. 4). The subject certainly exhibits this 
type of behavior, but the model does not very 
often predict "guess opposite" when the subject 
does. 

The pat tern- change segment has a better error 
record, but it raises another issue. This segment 
is actually a selection device, A pattern is 
selected from the list of patterns that the sub- 
ject uses. A more elegant pattern- change mechan- 
ism would generate a pattern out of the preceding 
sequence of events and some basic concepts. One 
of these concepts might be that patterns with 
equal numbers of P's and C's are preferred to 
alternation patterns with unequal numbers of 
P's and C's, all other things being equal. 

The models have no mechanisms for making 
perceptual errors — "seeing" one symbol when 
another has occurred. Examination of the protocol 
of DH (Appendix) indicates that he does sometimes 
think that a C is a P (e.g., trial 196). 

The models do not have a sufficiently rich 
repertoire of hypotheses. Subjects entertain 
more types of hypotheses about the event series 
than the two types, pattern and anti-pattern used 
in the model for DH. Some subjects entertain more 
sophisticated hypotheses. For example, one sub- 
ject was able to detect the fact that a series of 
events was randomized in blocks of ten trials, 

i.e., the series had 7 P's and 3 C's in each block 
of ten trials. 


Some evidence also exists that when suitably 
motivated by money, some subjects in a binary 
choice experiment will predict the most frequent 
event on each trial. Models for these subjects 
require statements of the conditions under which 
subjects abandon testing other hypotheses or at 
least abandon testing hypotheses by using them to 
predict events. Hypotheses could still be consid- 
ered and tested without using them to predict 
events . 

Contributions of the Models 

The consequences of computer simulation for 
the study of human behavior have been discussed at 
some length in several places, and I have made a 
limited statement of ray views on this matter in 
‘another place. ^ It will suffice then to discuss 
some of the implications of the work reported here 
for our understanding of behavior. The computer 
models of binary choice behavior are relatively 
simple computer programs; however, they are rela- 
tively complex psychological models. A widely 
accepted view of binary choice behavior has been 
the idea of verbal conditioning embodied in the 
stochastic learning model. In its simplest form, 
this model says the subject's probability of 
predicting Ej or £3 in the binary choice experi- 
ment is an exponentially-weighted moving average 
over preceding events. The verbal conditioning 
model is hardly consistent with the hypothesis- 
testing behavior exhibited by DH and a dozen other 
subjects for whom I have protocols. Protocols of 
group behavior in the binary choice experiment 
made available to me by David G. Hays are also 
consistent with the general idea of hypothesis- 
testing. Other inadequacies of the verbal condi- 
tioning model and evidence for hypothesis -testing 
models have been discussed elsewhere.^ 

The computer has provided the exponents of 
hypo the sis -testing models of behavior with the 
means for studying and testing these complex 
models. Oversimplified explanations of human 
behavior can no longer be justified on the grounds 
that the means for studying complex models do not 
exist. Hopefully, the use of computers to simu- 
late human behavior can extend man's intellect by 
helping him study his own behavior. 
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A ppendix; Protocol of Subject Ki* 

(All right, now 1*11 read the instructions to you. 
I*m going to show you a series of symbols. They 
will either be a P symbol or a C symbol. Before 
each word 1*11 give the signal NO^iV. When you hear 
the signal NOW, tell me what symbol you expect 
will occur on the next trial and why you selected 
that symbol. That’s the purpose of the tape 
recorder. Take your time. After you have given 
me your guess, I will show you the correct symbol. 
Your goal is to anticipate each word as accurately 
as you can. Please... Well, do you have any 
questions?) Primarily, I just guess whether it* 11 
be a P or a C. (That’s it.) But this explaining 
why I think so. It can be little more than — I 
think it’ll be this, I guess, I have a feeling. 

How more involved can it be than that? (Well, 
\diatever reasons you have. If those are the only 
reasons that occur to you as you go thru this 
those will be the only reasons. Maybe they won’t. 
OK, we’ll try a few and then if you have any 
questions . . .) 

(Now what do you expect the first symbol will be?) 
P. (OK, the 1st symbol is a C.) 

(OK, now what do you expect the 2d symbol will 
be?) It’ll be a P. (Why?) It’s pictured in my 
mind. (OK, the 2d symbol is a C.) 

I’ll say a C. (Why?) Primarily this time be- 
cause I’m trying to outguess you. (OK, the 3d 
symbol is a C.) 


*The statements in parentheses are those of the 

experimenter. 


(What do you say for the 4th symbol?) I’ll say C 
again. (Why?) This time I feel it’ll be a C. 

(The 4th symbol is a C. When you give your 
answer, if you say, ”1 think the 5th one will be 
something,** it’ll be easier to check the tape 
against the answer sheet.) 

(What do you think the 5th one will be?) The 5th 

one will be a P. (Why is that?) I feel it’ll be 

a P, that’s all. (The 5th one is a C.) 

(What do you think the 6th one will be?) The 6th 

one will be a C because you’ve been giving me C’s 

all along, and I don’t think this progression will 
end. (The 6th one is a C.) 

(What do you think the 7th one will be?) The 7th 
one will be a C because I don’t think the pro- 
gression will be broken, (OK, the 7th one was a 
C.) 

The 8th one will be a C for the same reason. You 
won’t break the progression. (OK, the 8th one is 
a P.) 

(What do you think the 9th one will be?) The 9th 
one will be a C. (Why is that?) I think that you 
just gave me the P to throw me off and you’ll con- 
tinue the progression. (The 9th one is a C. Oh, 
one thing, can you see these cards?) Yes. (Can 
you see me writing?) No, I can’t. (OK.) I’m not 
looking. (Well, you can look at these cards. I 
want you to see I’m not picking these out of my 
head. This set has been predetermined.) 

All right. This one will be a P. The 10th one 
will be a P, (Why is that?) I feel that the pro- 
gression will start to mix up now. (The 10th one 
is a C.) 

(What do you think the 11th one will be?) The 
11th one will be a C. You’re continuing the pro- 
gression, (The 11th one is a C.) 

(What do you think the 12th one will be?) The 
12th one will be a C because you’re continuing the 
progression, (The 12th one is a P.) 

The 13th one will be a C. The 12th one was a P. 
You were trying to throw me off. The progression 
will continue. (The 13th one is a P.) 

The 14th one will be a P, You’re beginning a new 
progression with P’s. (The 14th one is a P.) 

The 15th one will be a P. You’re still contin- 
uing the progression, (The 15th one is a P.) 

(What about the 16th one?) The 16th one will be 
a C. ...to throw me off now. (The 16th one is a 
C.) 

The 17th one will be a C. You’re going to see if 
I’ll revert to the progression of P’s. (The 17th 
one is a C.) 

The 18th one will be a P, You’re going to break 
this progression of C’s, (The 18th one is a C.) 
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The 19th one will be a T. You* re going to get off 
this progression of C*s. (The 19th one is a P.) 

The 20th one will be a P. You* re going to try to 
throw me off trying to make me think that all— 
think you* re going back to the other progression 
which I*m confused about now. I don*t remember 
what the last one was — C, I believe. (The 20th 
one is a P.) 

The 21st one will be a C. You won*t continue with 
the progression of P*s. (The 21st one is a P.) 

The 22d one is a C. You’re doing this so that I 
might think the P progression will continue. (The 
22d one is a C.) 

The 23d one will be a C. You’re trying to make me 
think that the next one will be a P— going back to 
the old progression. (The 23d one is a C.) 

The 24th one will be a C. You’re going to contin- 
ue the progression of C’s, (The 24th one was a 
C.) 

The 25th one is a C, You’re still going to con- 
tinue the progression of C’s. (The 25th one is 
a C.) 

The 26th one is still a C, You’ll continue the 
progression. (The 26th one is a C.) 

The 27th one is a P. You’ll break the progression 
now. (The 27th one is a C.) 

The 28th one will be a P. You’re going to break 
the progression now. (The 28th one is a C.) 

The 29th one is a C. You’re continuing the pro- 
gression. (The 29th one is a C.) 

The 30th is a C. You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 30th is a C.) 

The 31st is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 31st is a C.) 

The 32d is a C« You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 32d is a P.) 

The 33d is a C. You gave me a P last time to 
throw me off. (The 33d is a C.) 

The 34th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 34th is a C.) 

The 35th is a P. You’re going to throw me off the 
progression, (The 35th is a C.) 

The 36th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 36th is a C.) 

The 37th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 37th is a C.) 

The 38th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 38th is a C.) 


The 39th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 39th is a C.) 

The 40th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 40th is a C.) 

The 41st is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 41st is a C.) 

The 42d is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 42d is a C.) 

The 43d is a C. You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 43d is a C.) 

The 44th is a C. You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 44th is a C.) 

The 45th is a C. You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 45th is a C.) 

The 46th is a C. You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 46th is a C.) 

The 47th will be a P, You’ll now break the pro- 
gression. (The 47th is a C.) 

The 48th will be a C. You’ll go back to the old 
progression. (The 48th is a C.) 

The 49th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 49th is a C.) 

The 50th is a C. You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 50th is a P.) 

The 51st will be a C. You gave me the P to throw 
me off. (The 51st is a P.) 

The 52d is a P. You’ve begun a progression of 
P’s. (The 52d is a C.) 

The 53d is a P. You gave me a C to throw me off. 
(The 53d is a C.) 

The 54th is a C. You’ll continue the progression 
of C’s. (The 54th is a C.) 

The 55th is a C. You’ll still continue the pro- 
gression. (The 55th is a C.) 

The 56th is a C* You’ll continue the progression. 
(The 56th is a P.) 

57 is a P. The P will throw me off the progres- 
sion thinking you had tried to throw me off the C 
progression with your last P, (57 you said was a 
P?) P. (57 was a C.) 

58 is a C. You began a progression of C’s. (58 
is a P.) 

59 is a C, You’re still trying to throw me off 
with the C’s. (59 is a P.) 

60 will be a P. You’re beginning a progression 
of P’s. (60 is a C.) 



61 is a P. You* re zigzagging between P*s and C^s. 
(61 is a P.) 

62 is a C, You* 11 continue the oscillation* (62 
is a C.) 

63 is a C— rather 63 is a P because of the oscil- 
lation pattern* (63 is a P*) 

64 is a C becuase of the oscillation pattern* (64 
is a C*) 

65 is a P because of the oscillation pattern* (65 
is a C*) 

66 is a Cir You*ve begun a progression of C*s. 

(66 is a P*) 

67 will be a C* You* re oscillating again* (67 is 
a C*) 

68 is a C. You’re having a different type of os- 
cillation — 2 C*s between a P. (68 is a P.) 

69 is a C» You’re oscillating with C's and P’s* 
(69 is a C*) 

70 will be a P* It’s the alternate symbol* (70 
is a P.) 

71 will be a C because of the oscillation 
sequence* (71 is a C.) 

72 will be a P because of the oscillation 
sequence* (72 is a C*) 

73 will be a C* You’ve begun a new progression of 
C’s. (73 is a C.) 

74 is a C. You’re continuing the progression* 

(74 is a C*) 

75 is a C* You’re still continuing with the pro- 
gression* (75 is a C*) 

76 is still a C. You’re continuing with the pro- 
gression* (76 is a C.) 

77 is a C. You’re still continuing with Hie pro- 
gression* (77 is a C*) 

78 is a C. The progression is continuing* (78 
is a P.) 

79 is a C, The P is to throw me off* The pro- 
gression continues* (79 is a C.) 

80 is a C* The progression will continue* (80 
is a C*) 

81 is a C« The progression continues* (81 is a 
P*) 

82 will be a C* You’re alternating now with C’s 
and P’s. (82 is a P*) 

83 is a P* You’Ve begun a progression of P’s* 

(83 is a C*) 
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84 will be a C* The P’s were given to throw me 
off* (84 is a P.) 

85 will be a P* You’ve begun a new alternating 
sequence* (85 is a P*) 

86 will be a C* You’re following with a C and 2 
P’s* Another C will come. (86 is a C*) 

87 will be a P* You’ll follow the same sequence. 

(87 is a C*) 

88 will be a P* You’ve begun a sequence of 2 C’s 
and a P. (88 is a C*) 

89 is a C* You’ve begun a new progression of C’s* 

(89 is a C*) 

90 is a C* You’ll continue the progression* (90 
is a C*) 

91 is a C* The progression continues* (91 is a 
C.) 

92 is a C* The progression continues. (92 is a 
P.) 

93 is a P. The P’s given to me previously to make 
me think that the progression was being broken and 
that you would revert to it after the P. The next 
one will be a P. (93 is a C*) 

94 will be a C* You’ve gone back to the C pro- 
gression. (94 you say now is a C«) 94 is a C* 

(OK, 94 is a C.) 

95 is a C* You’ve begun a progression of C’s. 

(95 is a P.) 

96 will be a C* You’re alternating now with C’s 
and P’s* (96 is a P*) 

97 is a C, You’ve begun a progression of a C and 
2 P’s. (97 is a P*) 

98 is a P* You’ve begun a progression of P’s* 

(98 is a C*) 

99 is a C. You’ve begun a progression of 3 P’s 
and 3 C’s* You’ve already had the 3 P’s* 98 
(sic) will be a C* (That was* **99 is going to be 
a C* You said* 99 is a C*) 

(What’s 100?) 100 will be a C* It follows the 

progression* (100 is a C*) 

101 will still be a C* Continue the progression 
of 3 P’s and 3 C’s. (101 is a C.) 

102 will be a C. You’ve begun a progression of 
C’s. (102 is a C*) 

103 is a C* You’ll continue the progression of 
C’s. (103 is a C*) 

104 is a C* You’ll continue with the progres- 
sion* (104 is a C.) 
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105 will be a C. You* 11 continue the progres- 
sion. (105 is a C.) 

106 will be a P. You* 11 break the progression 
now. (106 was a C.) 

107 will be a C. You* 11 continue the progres- 
sion. (107 was a P.) 

108 will be a C. You gave me the P to throw me 
off. The progression will continue. (108 is a 
C.) 

109 will be a C. You* 11 continue the progres- 
sion. (109 was a P.) 

110 will be a C. You*'re alternating with C*s 
and P*s. (110 is a C.) 

111 will be a P. You* 11 continue the alternation. 
(Ill was a P.) 

112 will be a C* You* 11 continue the alternation. 
(112 was a P.) 

113 will be a C. You*ve begun a progression of a 
C and 2 P*s. (113 is a P.) 

114 will be a P. You*ve begun a progression of 
P's. (114 is a P.) 

115 will be a P. You* 11 continue the progression. 
(115 is a C.) 

116 will be a P. The C was given to throw me off. 
(116 is a C.) 

117 is a C. You*ve begun a progression of 4 P's 
and 4 C's. (117 is a P.) 

118 will be a P. The progression has changed 
from 4 P's and 4 C's to 4 P's and 3 C's. (118 is 
a C.) 

119 will be a P. You're alternating with C's and 
P's. (119 is a C.) 

120 will be a C. You're continuing the progres- 
sion. (120 is a P.) 

121 will be a P. You have a progression of 2 C's 
and 2 P's. (121 is a P.) 

122 will be a C. You'll continue this progression 

of 2 and 2. (122 is a C«) 

123 will be a C. You're continuing the progres- 
sion. (Of what?) Of 2 C's and 2 P's. (123 is a 
C.) 

124 will be a C. You've begun a progression of 
C's. (124 is a C.) 

124 (sic) will be a C. You're continuing the pro- 
gression. (125 is a C.) 

126 will be a C. You're continuing the progres- 
sion. (126 is a P.) 


127 will be a C. You gave me the P to throw me 
off. (127 is a P.) 

128 will be a P. You've begun a progression of 
P's. (128 is a C.) 

129 will be a C. You've begun a progression of 2 
P*s and 2 C's. (129 was a C.) 

130 will be a C« You've begun a progression of 
C's. (130 is a P.) 

131 will be a P. You're continuing the progres- 
sion of 2 P's and 2 C's. (131 is a C.) 

132 will be a P. You're alternating the signs 
now. (132 is a C.) 

133 will be a C. You've begun a sequence of C's. 
(133 is a C.) 

134 will be a C. You're continuing the sequence. 
(134 is a C.) 

135 is a C. You're continuing with the progres- 
sion. (135 is a P.) 

136 will be a P. You've begun. . .you're trying to 
throw me off now with a 2d P. Think there would 
be only one P. (136 is a C.) 

137 is a C. You're going to continue with the 
progression of C's. (137 is a C.) 

138 is a C. You'll continue the progression. 

(138 is a C.) 

139 is a C. You'll continue the progression. 

(139 is a P.) 

140 is a C. The P was given to throw roe off. 

(140 is a P.) 

141 is a C. You gave me the 2 C's (sic) for the 

same reason as the previous time you -had given me 
the 2 C's 'er 2 P's... (141 is a C.) 

142 is a C. You'll continue with the progression 
(142 is a C.) 

143 is a C. You'll continue with the progression 
(143 is a C.) 

144 is a C. You'll continue with the progression 
(144 is a C.) 

145 is a P. You'll break the progression. (145 
is a C.) 

146 is a C. You'll continue the progression. 

(146 is a C.) 

147 is a C. You'll continue the progression. 

(147 is a C.) 

148 is a C, You'll continue the progression. 

(148 is a C.) 



149 is a C. You* 11 continue the progression, 

(149 is a C.) 

150 is a C, You* 11 still continue the progres- 
sion, (150 is a C«) 

151 is a C, You’ll still continue the progres- 
sion, (151 is a C,) 

152 will be a P, You’ll break the progression, 
(152 is a C,) 

153 is a C, You’ll continue the progression, 

(153 is a P,) 

154 is a C. You’ve broken the progression and 
you’ll revert to it now, (154 is a C,) 

155 is a C, You’ll continue the progression, 

(155 is a P,) 

156 is a C, You’re alternating with P’s and C’s. 
(156 is a C,) 

157 is a C, The alternation of P’s and C’s was to 
throw me off the progression of C’s, The C pro- 
gression will continue, (157 is a P,) 

158 is a C. You’re still going back to C se- 
quence, (158 is a C,) 

159 is a C, You’re still going to continue this 
sequence, (159 is a P,) 

160 is a C, You have an alternating sequence of 
P’s and C’s. (160 is a C,) 

161 will be a P, You’ll continue to alternate. 
(161 is a P,) 

162 will be a C, You’ll continue this oscilla- 
tion, (162 is a P.) 

163 will be a C, You’ll continue the alternation, 
(163 is a C.) 

164 will be a P, You’ll continue the alternation. 
(164 is a C.) 

165 will be a P. You’ll go back to the alterna- 
tion, (165 is a C.) 

166 will be a C, You’ve begun a sequence of C’s. 
(166 is a C.) 

167 will be a C, You’ve begun a sequence of C’s, 
(167 is a P.) 

168 will be a P, You’ve begun a sequence of 2 
C’s and 2 P’s, (168 is a C.) 

169 is a C. The previous P’s were given to throw 
me off. You’ll continue the sequence of C’s. 

(169 is a C.) 

170 will be a C. You’ll continue the sequence, 
(170 is a P.) 
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171 will be a P. You’ll begin a sequence of P’s, 

(171 is a P.) 

172 will be a C, You’ll revert to the C’s, (172 
is a C.) 

173 will be a C. You’re alternating with 2 P’s 
and 2 C’s. (173 is a P.) 

174 will be a C. The alternation is a C and a P. 

(174 is a C.) 

175 will be a P. You’ll continue this alterna- 
tion, (175 is a C,) 

176 will be a C. You’ve begun a sequence of C’s. 

(176 is a P.) 

177 will be a C. You’ll continue with the pro- 
gression of C’s. (177 is a P.) 

178 will be a C, You’ve begun a progression of 2 
P’s and 2 C’s. (What did you say 178 was?) A C, 

(178 is a C.) 

179 will be a C. You’ll continue with another C 
to complete the sequence of 2 P’s and 2 C’s. 

(179 is a C.) 

180 will be a P. You’ll continue this sequence, 

<180 is a C.) 

181 is a C, You’ve begun a sequence of C’s, 

(181 is a C.) 

182 is a C, You’ll continue the sequence. (182 
is a C.) 

183 is a C, You’ll continue the sequence. (183 
is a P.) 

184 will be a C. The P was given to throw me off, 

(184 is a C.) 

185 is a C. You’ll continue the sequence of C’s, 

(185 is a C.) 

186 will be a C, You’ll continue the sequence. 

(186 is a C.) 

187 will be a C. You’ll continue the sequence. 

(187 is a C.) 

188 is a C, You’ll continue the sequence, (188 
is a C.) 

189 is a C. You’ll continue the sequence, (189 
is a P.) 

190 will be a C, The P was given to throw me off. 
(190 is a C.) 

191 will be a C, The double P (sic) was given to 
throw me off a little more, (191 is a <^,) 

192 is a C. You’ve, , .been giving me a sequence 
of 2 P’s and 2 C’s. (192 is a C.) 



192 (sic) is a P. You’re continuing the sequence 
of 2 P's and 2 C’s. (193 is a C.) 

194 is a C, You’ve begun a sequence of C’s. 

(194 is a C.) 

195 is a C. You’ll continue the sequence. (195 
is a P.) 

196 will be a P. You have a sequence here of in- 
serting 2 P’s. (196 is a C.) 

197 is a C. The P was given to throw me off. 

(197 is a C.) 

195 will be a C. You’ll continue the sequence. 

(198 is a C.) 

199 is a C. You’ll continue the sequence. (199 
is a C.) 

200 will be a C, You’ll continue the sequence. 

(200 is a C.) 

A. COULD THE PATTEKH COMPONENT OF THE PKEDICT lON-HYPOTHESI S 
FOR trial T have PREDICTED The EVeNT OF TRIAL T CORRECTLY. 

b. yes-explanation-hypothesis for trial t is the Pattern 

COMPONENT OF THE PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T» 

C. NO — EVOKE PATTERNS THAT COULD HAVE PREDICTED THE EVENTS 
OF TRIALS T AND T-1 CORRECTLY. THE PATTERN OF THE 
PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR T«iAL T IS EVOKeD IF IT COULD 
HAVE predicted CORKcCTLY THE eVeNTS OF TRIALS T-i»T-2» 

AND T-3. 

L>. select FROM THE SET OF EVOKED PATTERNS THAT PATTERN THAT 
HAS been selected MOST OFTEN ON PRECEDING TRIALS. 

£. IS The Selected pattern The pattern component of the 

PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T» 

F. YES-EXPLANATlON-nYPOThESIS FOR TRIAL T IS THROW ME OFF 

The selected pattern. 

G. NO— explanation-hypothesis for trial t is the 
selected pattern. 

Fio. 1. Phase one of binary choice model for dh. 

H. DID the prediction-hypothesis For TRIAL T CONTAIN A GUESS- 
OPPOSITE COMPONENT. 

I. YES-DIO THE PREDI CT i ON- hYPuTHESI S FOR TRIAL T PREDICT 
THE EVENT OF TRIAL T CORRECTLY. 

J. YES-PREDICTIUN-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T+l IS GUESS- 
OPPOSITE THt PATTuKN COMPONENT OF THE tXPLANATION- 

hypothesis for trial T. 

K. NO — DID The PnEDICTIO,* hYPOTHESeS FOR TRIALS T-1 AND 
T-2 contain GUESS-OPPOSITE COMPONENTS AND WERE THE 
PREDICTIONS OF THE EVeNTS OF THtSE TRIALS CORRECT. 

L. YeS-PREDICTlON-nYPuTHtSlS FOR TRIAL T+1 IS GUESS- 

opposiTe The cXplanation-hyputhesis for trial T. 

M. NO — Prediction-hypothesis for trial t+i is the 
explanation-hypothesis for trial t. 

N. WILL the explanation-hypothesis FOR TRIAL T CONTINUE. 

(StE TEXT FOR AN EXPLANATION OF THIS TESTj 

O, YES-PKEDICTION-HYPOTHESIS for TRIAL T+1 IS THE 
explanation-hypothesis FOR TRIAL T. 

P. NO— PKEDICTlON-HYPOTHESiS FOR TRIAL Tt>l IS GUESS- 
OPPOSITE THE EXPLaNaT lOt, -HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T. 

0, predict event for trial T+l. 


FIG. 2. PHASE TWO OF BINARY CHOICE MODEL FOR OH. 
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A. COULD THE PATTERN COMPONENT OF THE PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS 
FOR trial T HAVE PREDICTED THE EVENT OF TRIAL T CORRECTLY. 

B. yes-explanation-hypothesis for trial t is the pattern 

COMPONENT OF THE PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T. 

* 1. DID subjects explanation-hypothesis 

* FOR TRIAL T CONTAIN PATTERN COMPONENT 

* OF THE prediction-hypothesis FOR TRIAL T. 120 

* YES-GO TO 6. 117 

* NO— ERROR — FAILURE TO EVOK.E PATTERN- 

* CHANGE MECHANISM. 60 TO C. 3 

C» NO — EVORt patterns THAT COULD HAVE PREDICTED THE EVENTS 

OF TRIALS T AND T-1 CORRECTLY. THE PATTERN OF THE 
PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T IS EVOKED IF IT COULD 
HAVE PREDICTED CORRECTLY THE EVENTS OF TRIALS T-l»T-2* 

AND T-3. 

* 2. WAS THE pattern OF THE SUBJECTS EXPLA- 


* nation-hypothesis for trial t evoked. 78 

* YES-GO TO 0. 61 

* NO — error — FAILURE TO EVOKE PATTERN. 

* ADD subjects PATTERN TO EVOKED SET 

* AND CONTINUE. 17 

D. Select from the set of evoked patterns that patterr that 
has been SELECTcD most often on preceding trials. 

* 3. was the Pattern of the subjects expla- 

* nation-hypothesis for trial t selected. 78 

» yes-go to E. 64 

«• NO — error — failure to select pattern, 

* replace incorrect pattern with subjects 

» Pattern and continue. 14 


E. IS THE SELECTED PATTERN THE PATTERN COMPONENT OF THE 

prediction-hypothesis for trial' t. 

F, YES-EXPLANATlON-tiYPOThESIS FOR TRIAL T IS THROW ME OFF 


THE SELECTED PATTERN, 

4. DIu SUBJECTS EXPLANATION-HYPOTHESIS 
» FOR TRIAL T CONTAIN THROW-ML-OFF. 27 

* YES-GO TO H. 26 

* NO — ERRCR“INCORRfcCT EVOCATION OF 

* THROW-ME-OFF, DELETE ThROW-ME-OFF 

* AND GO TO h. 1 

6, NO— explanation-hypothesis for TRIAL T IS THE 

SELECTED PATTERN. 

* 3. DIO subjects tXPLANAjION-HYPOTHESIS 

* 'FOR TRIAL T CONTAIN TnROW-ME-OFF . 31 

* yes-error — FAILURE TO EVOKE THROW-ME- 

* OFF, INSERT THROW-ME-OFF AND GO TO H, 3 

» NO — GO TO H. 48 

«■ 6. DID subjects tXPLANATlON-HYPOTHESIS 

» FOR TRIAL T CONTAIN THROW-ME-OFF. 117 

* YES-ERROR — FAILURE TO EVOKE THkOW-ME- 

* OFF, INSERT THROW-ME-OFF AND GO TO H. 3 

* NO — GO TO H. 


FIG, 3. SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR OF PHASE ONE OF BINARY CHOICE MODEL FOR DH 
ADAPTED FOR CONDITIONAL PREDICT-ION. 


ri. DIO THE PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T .CONTAIN A GUESS- 
OPPOSITE component. 

I, YES-DID THE PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T PREDICT 
THE EVENT OF TRIAL T CORRECTLY, 


FIG. 4. SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR OF PHASE TWO OF BINARY CHOICE MODEL FOR DH 
adapted FOR CONDITIONAL PREDICTION, 
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j. yes-pr£diction-hypothesis for trial t+1 is guess- 
opposite THE Pattern component of the explanation- 
hypothesis FOR TRIAL T. 

* 7. DIO subjects prediction-hypothesis 

* FOR TRIAL t+1 CONTAIN GUESS-OPPOSITE 

* COMPONENT. 

* YeS-gO to 12. 

* NO — ERROR — incorrect RETENTION OF 

* GUESS-OPPOSITE COMPONENT. DELETE 

* GUESS-OPPOSITE AND GO TO 12. 

K. NO — DID THE PREDICTION HYPOTHESES FOR TRIALS T-1 AND 
T-2 CONTAIN GUESS-OPPOSITE COMPONENTS AND WERE THE 
predictions OF The events of these TRIALS CORRECT. 

L. YES-PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T+1 IS GUESS- 
OPPOSITE The tXPLANATION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T. 

* 3. DIO subjects PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS 

* FOR trial t+ 1 CONTAIN GuESS-OPPOS I TE 

* COMPONENT. 

» YES-GO TO 12. 

* NO — ERROR — INCORRECT RETENTION OF 

* GUESS-OPPOSITE COMPONENT. DELETE 

* GUESS-OPPOSITE AND 60 TO 12. 

M« NO — PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T+1 IS THE 
EXPLANATION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T. 

* 9. DID SUBJECTS PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS 

* FOR TRIAL T+1 CONTAIN GUESS-OPPOSITE 
» COMPONENT. 

* YeS-ERROR — FA lLURt TO KEEP GUESS- 

* opposite component, insert guess- 

* opposite and go to 12. 

* no— go to 12. 

N. WILL THE explanation-hypothesis FOR TRIAL T CONTINUE. 

(SEE TEXT FOR AN EXPLANATION OF THIS TEST) 

O, YES-PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T+1 IS THE 
EXPLANATION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T. 

»10« DID subjects PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS 
+ FOR TRIAL T+1 CONTAIN GUESS-OPPOSITE 

* COMPONENT. 

* yes-error — failure to evoke GUESS- 

* OPPOSITE COMPONENT. INSERT GUESS- 

* opposite and go to 12. 

* NO — GO to 12. 

P, NO — PREDICTION-HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T+1 IS GUESS- 
OPPOSlTE The EXPLaNaTiON-hYPOThESiS for trial t. 

^»11. DID subjects prediction-hypothesis 
+ FOR trial t+1 contain GUESS-OPPOS I TE 
» COMPONENT. 

YES-GO TO 12. 

*■ NO — ERROR — INCORRECT SELECTION OF 

+ GUESS-OPPOSITE. DELETE GUESS-OPPOSITE 

-V and continue. 

*12. WAS PATTERN OF SUBJECTS EXPLANATION- 

* HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T THE SAME AS 

* the pattern OF THE SUBJECTS PREDlCTION- 

* HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T+l. 

* YES-GO TO Q. 

* NO — ERROR — failure TO CHANGE PATTf-RN. 

* INSEitr SUBJECTS PATTERN IN PREUICTION- 

* HYPOTHESIS FOR TRIAL T + 1 AND CONTINUE;. 
O. PREDICT EVENT FDR TRIAL T+1. 

*13. DID SUBJECT PREDICT SAME EVENT. 

* YES-GO TO A. 

* NO— ERROR — INCORRECT PREDICTION. 

* CORRECT AND GO TO A. 
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FIG* 4* SUMMAKY of BtHAVIOR OF PHASt TWO OF BINARY CHOICE MODEL FOR DH 
ADAPTED FOR CONDITIONAL PREDICTION (CONTINUED)* 
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PROGRAMMING A MODEL OF HUMAN CONCEPT FORMULATION 


Earl B. Hunt and Carl !• Hovland 


Yale University 


A model of human information processing 
during concept fonnation has been constructed, 
using a list processing, digital coaster 
program. The program's input consists of 
descriptions of objects in terms of dimensions 
and values. The universe of objects is divided 
into tvo or more sets. The program attempts 
to form a decision rule, based upon the de- 
scriptions of the objects, which can be used 
to assign any previously presented or new 
object to its correct set. 

The program is a model for human in- 
formation processing, rather than an artificial 
intelligence system. It contains features 
which limit the number of objects in internal 
memory and the number of dimensions which may 
be involved in an answer. Using this program, 
simulations have been performed of a number of 
psychological experiments in concept learning. 
Ccaaparison of these simulations \d.th the data 
obtained from hxrnian subjects will be discussed. 


one name have certain common characteristics, 
e.g. all the positive instances may have 
three triaiigles. At other times there are 
no ccmmon stimulus elements, but there are 
common relationships, e.g. all the positive 
instances may have the same size of upjoer 
figure as lower figure, although the figures 
may be large, mediiam or small sized in each 
row. A machine routine may be required to 
describe relations between basic stimulus 
elements. So we must have description 
routines in a simulation. Finally, dif- 
ferent types of stimulus sets may be 
organized differently in terms of different 
types of logicaJL connectives. Sometimes 
the concept involves the joint presence of 
two or more characteristics. Such concepts 
are referred to as conjtmctive concepts 
(e.g. large red figure). Other concepts 
involve the presence of different subsets 
of characteristics. These are disjunctive 
concepts, e.g. red or large figures. Dif- 
ferent ways of defining the form of an answer 
are provided by a set of solution routines. 


What is a concept? Ordinary usage is 
not precise. The English "the concept of 
force**, **the concept of massive retaliation,** 
and the ** concept of dogs** are all permissible. 
Church^ has offered a definition which has 
been accepted, implicitly, by psychologists 
who perform ** concept learning" e:q)eriments . 
Church's argument is that any given symbol (or 
name ) can be attached to the members of a set 
of objects. For any arbitrary object there 
exists a rule concerning the description of 
the object, a rule which can be used to decide 
whether or not the object is a member of the 
set of objects to which the name applies. 

The decision rule is the concept of the name, 
the set of objects is the denotation of the 
name. 

In a typical concept learning experiment 
the subject is confronted with a series of 
stimxali which are given a particular name and 
another series of stimuli ^fhich are either 
given another particular name, or a series of 
different names. Thus the first set might be 
called "dogs** and the second either *‘not-dogs** 
or **cats, wolves, sheep, etc.’* Thus some 
routines are necessary to classify the in- 
stances to correspond to the names assigned 
by the experimenter. These are our ordering 
routines. Sometimes the various stimuli given 


The program must be capable of 
simulating a variety of conditions under 
which experiments have been performed. As 
illustrations of some of the variations, 
or manipulations, which must be simulated 
the following may be mentioned. 

The number and complexity of the stimuli 
may vary from study to study. The speed 
of presentation of new stimuli can be altered. 
The instances may be left in view or the 
subject may be forced to rely on his memory. 
Different concept learning problems can be 
compared along such dimensions as; logical 
complexity of the correct answer, number of 
relevant vs. number of irrelevant dimensions, 
order of presentation of problems of dif- 
ferent types, and presentation of information 
by positive or negative instances. 

The subject may maike a variety of 
responses during the experiment. Subjects 
may describe, verbally, their intemediate 
and finEil hypotheses concerning the 
characteristics of the concept. These 
responses may give us clues as to the 
nature of the individual’s information 
processing procedures. As such, they 
constitute accessozy measures used in our 
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simulation studies. The time taken to develop 
an answer under various experimental con- 
ditions is also a useful response measure* 

The errors that subjects make in subsequent 
identifications of stimulus names can be 
analysed. The more objective records are to 
be preferred, and our major goal is to predict 
these by computer simxaation. 

In order to develop a theoretical ex- 
planation of concept learning we have accepted 
the ’’black box” analogy. We have attempted 
to -v/rite a computer progz-am which, ’i7hen given 
as input coded representations of the stimuli, 
will give as output coded responses that can 
be used to predict the responses of a human 
subject. Accurate prediction of the responses, 
not the development of a good hypothesis de- 
veloper, nor, solely, the reproduction of 
previously obtained protocols, is our goal. 

V/e are not concerned with the processes spe- 
cific to the task of categorizing geometric 
patterns. These are used as stimuli because 
they are convenient and because they represent 
stimuli which can be described in terms of 
previously discriminated stimuli. Hopefully 
we shall be able to make conclusions about 
concept learning processes irrespective of 
the particular form of the stimuli. 

Reports of our psychological experimental 
work have been, and are being, made in 
separate publications. This paper will be 
concerned 'i/ith the programming details of our 
concept learning model. This model has been 
completed, debugged, and used to simiilate 
several experiments* After describing the 
model we shall indicate the result of some 
simulations and discuss the modifications 
of the model which have been indicated. 

The concept learning program is a list 
processing language program -v/ritten for the 
IM 709-7090 data processing systems. The 
original programs were vTritten in Information 
Processing Language V (IPL-V), the interpreter 
list processing language developed by Newell, 
Simon, and Shaw (cf. Green^). Partly for 
local administrative reasons, we are in the 
process of converting our programs to LISP, 
a list processing language developed by 
McCarthy . We do not have sxrfficient 
experience with LISP to cmpare the two 
languages for caxt type of problem* As the 
basic logic of the LISP and IPL-V programs 
are the same no distinction will be made 
between them. . 

Description of the Program 

The program consists of two blocks of 
data, specified by the programmer at the 
beginning of each run, and five subsystems 


for data processing* At the beginning of a 
simulation the programmer specifies a 
sequence of problems, a set of parame'ters, 
and a set of lists. The last two represent 
the capabilities of the artificial subject* 

The problem data remains constant throughout 
the run, the specifications of the subject 
may be changed by the program* 

Problems are presented by describing 
instances, the denotations of names, (classes), 
and the conditions of presentation to be used* 
This takes the form of specification of 
memory requirements, number of stimuli 
presented at a single time, etc* All the 
conditions used to describe a problem are 
specified in the property list of the symbol 
naming the problem. 

Each instance (i.e., object to be 
categorized) is represented by a symbol 
whose property list specifies the symbol's 
class membership, and, hy a list of pairs, 
the dimensions and values which constitute 
a formal description of the object. For 
instance, in our previous example, a large, 
red triangle would contain the following 
pairs on its description list: (class name- 
"alpha”), (size-large), (color-red), (shape- 
triangle). The formal description list 
constitutes the most molecular information 
about objects which is made available to the 
program. Higher order, \70rking descriptions 
based upon relations between elements of the 
formal description may be developed by the 
program. 

Dimensions represent the manner in v/hich 
objects are free to vary, l.'e have utilized 
a ’’dimensional analysis" of objects which 
specifies a finite universe with a built in 
structure to describe objects (cf* Hovland^). 
Dimensions are also organized into ’’dimension 
sets”, or groupings. These groupings re- 
present subsets of the sets of all dimensions 
which will be considered together during 
recognition and answer development. 

The ” subject” specifications fall into 
two broad categories; numerical parameters 
and initial settings used to control the 
program. They \;ill be discussed as they 
enter into the action of the model* 

Figure 1 specifies the channels of 
communications between the various sub- 
systems in the model. There are two major 
groups of subsystems. The first, as in- 
dicated in Figure 1 , is the recognition and 
memory system. Its task is to acquire in- 
foirmation from the formal description of 
presented instances and to retain this 
information for later processing by the 
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answer develojxnent and checking group* 

BSjr examining the property list of the 
problem, the program determines the conditions 
of presentation of stimuli* If these con- 
ditions would not require memorization by a 
human subject (i*e* if instances are presented 
to the subject and left in view) the name of 
each instance, together with its entire formal 
description, is added to internal memory as 
the instance is presented* We do not maintain 
that subjects see all of a ccsiqplex instance at 
the time it is presented* However, when the 
conditions of presentation are such that they 
can eilways re-examine the instance we see no 
reason for using a special recognition program* 

If axi instance is shown only once, and 
then removed, the subject can only store the 
information which he receives at the time the 
instance is presented* Here a special 
"recognition” program is needed* We have a 
rather primitive method for reading instances 
into memory in our present model* Included 
in the initial specification of the artificial 
subject is a list of dimension sets. Sets 
are read in the order in which they are placed 
on the list* During a particular problem our 
program reads, at every presentation of an 
instance, all dimension sets which have ever 
been read* If this provides sufficient in- 
foimation with which to discriminate the 
cuirent instance from previous instances, 
the reading process terminates* If sufficient 
information is not presented, a new dimension 
set is read, and the discrimination test re- 
applied* New dimension sets are added until 
either all dimension sets have been used or 
discrimination from previously presented 
instances is possible* When the read 
program is terminated the appropriate 
description (some part of the formal de- 
scription) is entered into internal memory* 

For problems in which a requirement for 
memory exists, a limited occupancy model of 
human memory is employed (cf . Hunt®). The 
subject parameters specify a certain number 
of storage cells. These are set aside for 
representational memory of instances* Each 
new instance is stored, at random, in one of 
the cells. The previous content, if any, 
is lost* Thus, the probability that the 
artificial subject has a given instance 
available decreases as the* number of inter- 
vening instances increases. We consider this 
model a crude approximation to human memory, 
althou^ it has been sho\m to be useful in 
predicting the probability of utilization of 
Information in certain cases* 

Figure 1 represents the very indirect 


tie between recognitionnnemory and answer 
developing-checking units in the present 
system* It may be that this is not the most 
effective eirrangement* Schemes for joining 
the subsystems may be considered in a later 
model* 

The "heart" of the model is the answer 
development subsystem* Its internal procedure 
is depicted in Figure 2. The answer develop- 
ing section finds binary decision rules for 
distinguishing between the denotation of one 
name and its coE^lement* In doing so it 
restricts its attention to one dimension 
set at a time* Dimension sets are selected 
in the order specified by the current de- 
scription of the artificial subject* If am 
answer already exists which involves a 
particiaar dimension set, that set will be 
ignored in answer development* The "executive 
routine" of the answer developing system is 
entered when a dimension set is found for 
which no answer is currently available* The 
plan followed by the executive routine is 
to prepare an execution list containing the 
names of three routines which will be 
executed in the order specified by the 
execution list * The contents of internal 
memory is used as output for the first and 
second of the three routines. They, in 
turn, provide the output for the third (last) 
routine of the execution list. Successful 
completion of the third routine results in 
a tentative concept definition* 

The executive routine selects routines 
for the execution list from three reference 
lists* These are initially specified by the 
programmer as part of the subject’s descrip- 
tion list* They may be changed during exe- 
cution of a simulation* 

The first reference list contains the 
ord.ering routines * Each of these 
routines splits the instances on internal 
memory into two sets, working positive and 
working negative instances. The two categories 
are mutually exclusive and exhaustive of all 
instances in memory* In the simulations we 
have tried thus far three ordering routines 
are provided. One places in the "working 
positive” set all instances which are 
members of a class which has been indicated, 
by the programmer, as the class for which a 
concept is to be found* The second currentDy 
available routine reverses this procedure, 
placing the same instances in the working 
negative set* (if the programmer has in- 
dicated that there are several classes of 
equal importance the class name of the most 
recently presented instaince is used by these 
two routines*) The third ordering routine 
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defines as ’’working positives” all those 
instances which have the class name of the 
smallest set that is represented in internal 
memory, provided that there are at least two 
instances in the set. 

Another reference list contains the 
name of routines which produce a working 
description of the instances in memory. 

These routines attach to each instance in 
internal memo3ry a description based on a 
transformation of that part of the formal 
description included in the current dimension 
set. We have dealt with two description 
routines. One simply copys the necessary 
dimensions and values from the formal de- 
scription to the working description. The 
other routine defines new dimensions based 
upon the relation between values of the 
dimensions of a formal description. The 
follov/ing rules are used to generate the 
working description: 

1. A new dimension is defined for any 
pair of (source) dimensions whose values 
are numerical quantities on the same scale. 

For a particular instance the value of the 
new dimension is EQUAL, GREATER, or LE^3, 
depending on the canparison of the values of 
the original pair of dimensions on that 
instance . 

2. A new dimension is defined for any 
pair of source dimensions on the formal de- 
scription list if, over the entire set of 
instances in memory, the two source dimensions 
share a common value. (The common value need 
not appear on both dimensions in the same 
instance.) The value of the nex-; dimension is, 
for a particular instance, either SAi-IE or 
DIFFERENT, depending on a conparison of the 
value of the original dimensions on the in- 
stance in question. 

In actual programming, the ordering and 
description routines are applied serially. 

They are functionally parallel, the output 
of one does not affect the output of the 
other. They both provide output to the solu- 
tion routine. This consists of all instances 
in internal memory, re -categorized and re- 
described. The solution routine attempts to 
define a method for discriminating between 
vrorking positive and x^^orking negative in- 
stances. The discrimination is always stated 
as a definition of the working positive 
instances, even though these may be members 
of the complement of the class which the 
progi’am is tr^^ir^g to define a concept. 

At present the model contains three 
solution routines. The first two are suited 
Tor handling conjunctive concept learning 


problems (problems in which the ansx^er can 
be stated using only the logical connective 
and ). The third is a conditional procedure 
which is slov/er, more ccmplex, and of greater 
generality. 

The two ’’conjunctive" routines both, as 
their first operation, list those dimensions 
which have oioly one value over the entire set 
of working positive instances. If this list 
does not exist no conjunctive definition of 
the working positive instances exists. If 
the list does exist, it is handled somewhat 
differently by the two routines. The first 
conjimctive routine searches through each of 
the dimensions to find if one of them never 
has the same -value on the negative instances 
as it does on a3-l positive instances. The 
second routine examines all negative instances 
to see whether any negative instance has the 
entire conjunction of dimension-value pairs 
x-^hich are common to all positive instances. 

The routine returns an ans'wer if no such 
instance can be found. Thus either routine, 
when it succeeds, defines a conjunctive con- 
cept that can be used for the instances in 
internal storage. 

The third solution routine, the condition- 
al routine, is a recursive function x^hich, 
if slightly modified, would give the artificial 
subject the capability of answering any con- 
cept learning problem. As it currently stands, 
it provides the capability of solving dis- 
junctive concept learning problems of limited 
complexity. 

The conditional routine first identifies 
the dimension-value pair which is most fre- 
quently found on positive instances. It then 
generates t\TO sublists of working positives 
and working negatives, all of which contain 
this pair. The first conjunctive routine is 
applied to the two sublists. If it succeeds, 
it returns with an ansx/er which can be applied 
to any future instance which has the appro- 
priate dimension- value pair. If it happens 
that the conditional routine generates only 
a sublist of positive instances, the answer 
is the value of the single dimension being 
considered. If the dimension-value pair 
does not occur on a future instance, the 
class membership of this instance is in- 
determinate . 

If an answer is not generated in this 
manner, or if there remain unclassified 
instances, the conditional routine is re- 
peated, omitting dimens ion- value pairs 
previously considered and any instances 
which have been classified. The result of 
the application of the conditional and con- 
junctive routines constitutes a second 
"conditional" answer. This procedure is 
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repeated until all instances in internal 
memory have been classified or until all 
dimensions have been considered. The result 
is a classification rule canposed of a chain 
of statements about simple conjunctive 
ansv/ers and the rules under which they 
apply (e.g. red triangle, green circle). 

The chain of statements may be of any 
length, but each statement must contain 
only two dimension- value pairs. V7e could 
have removed this restriction by applying 
the second conjunctive rule instead of the 
first. We could also have permitted a nth 
level conditional rule by applying the 
conditional routine, recursively, to the 
sublists until all instances were classified. 
The resulting procedure \70uld generate a rule 
for all concept learning problems. It would 
not necessarily be the most compact state- 
ment of the correct rule. It could de- 
generate into a description of particular 
instances. 

l-Then the executive routine selects an 
execution list it is, in effect, applying 
a template for an answer to a particular 
problem. If the problem has an answer which 
involves the relevant features abstracted by 
the ordering and description routines, 
operating on a particular dimension set, 
and if the answer is of a particular logical 
type, there ei^ists an execution list which 
will find it. 

The manner in v^hich our first model 
changes its template is also indicated in 
Figure 2. Initially the dimension set is 
selected. The first execution list is then 
selected. frgisi the reference lists contained 
in the subject description. The first 
execution list always uses the routines 
which are at the top of each reference list. 
If the execution list cannot obtain an 
answer, the description or solution routine 
(alternately) is replaced until the original 
execution list is re -construe ted. V/hen this 
happens a new ordering routine is selected. 
The alternation of description and solution 
routines is repeated until, again, an 
execution list is repeated. At this point 
a new ordering routine is selected. vJhen 
there are no more ordering routines the 
dimension set is replaced, using the next 
dimension set on the subject’s list of 
order of noticing dimension sets. The 
process ends whenever either, an answer is 
developed, all dimension sets are examined, 
or , v?hen the allotted time is exceeded. 

Eow this is instrumented will be described 
presently. 

During a particular problem the order 


of dimension sets remains constant. However, 
during the time when an ansv/er is being 
developed, the reference lists for descrip- 
tion and solution routines may be temporarily 
altered. This is done by moving a symbol 
from first to last place on its reference 
list whenever it is removed from an execution 
list. One of the ways in which we can simulate- 
individual differences is to change the initial 
order of routines on the reference lists. 

As we have indicated, there is a ’’time 
checking*’ mechanism which may interrupt the 
answer development process. Associated with 
each routine on a reference list is an index 
number. These nimibers are specified by the 
programmer as part of the initial data. The 
programmer also specifies, as part of the 
problem data, a nimiber which represents the 
time that the artificial subject has to 
develop an answ^er. Depending on the pre- 
sentation conditions, this may represent 
the time he is permitted to spend on the 
entire problem or the time between stimulus 
presentations. Every time a routine on an 
execution list is applied, its index number 
is subtracted from a time signal which was, 
originally, set equal to the allowable time 
number. \Taen the time signal reaches zero 
answer developing is halted (possibly with 
the reference lists for description and 
solution re-arranged) and control is returned 
from the executive solution routine to a 
higher level. 

The index number associated with each 
routine can be thought of as an ’’effort” 
nuKiber, the cost of a particular information 
processing routine to the subject. Success 
in any problem depends on a complex inter- 
action between the rules for re-arrangement 
of order of routines on reference lists, the 
value of the index number, and the value of 
the allowable time number. One of our more 
fascinating research tasks is the unravelling 
of this relation. 

The model, as presently programmed, has 
an independent check on time. Whenever a 
new instance is presented it is examined to 
see if its class membership agrees with 
that predicted for it by cui'rently active 
answers. If the new instance does not 
agree, or (in the case of conditional 
answers) if no class membership is predicted 
for that instance, the answer development 
routine will be entered. If correct pre- 
diction occurs the answer development section 
is entered only if a "slo\/” rate of stimulus 
presentation is specified in the problem 
description. 

'//henever an answer is developed the 



dimension set and execution list used are 
stored on its description list. V/hen a 
problem is solved (i.e. after all instances 
have been presented), those dimension sets 
which have been associated \rith an answer, 
and those routines which have appeared on 
successful execution lists, are moved to the 
head of their respective reference lists* 
Thus, the characteristics of the subject 
which were originally specified by the 
programmer have been modified by the 
program. 

The transfer procedure has an in- 
teresting psychological implication. Our 
artificial subject shows positive or 
negative transfer only when the preceding 
problem is solved. Also, transfer is almost 
entirely dependent upon the form of the 
immediately preceding problem. We do not 
know whether or not this is true of human 
problem solving. 

Simulations and Evaluation 

The model v/as not conceived ^ vacuo . 
Previous, unprogrammed models'^ had been 
considered for sane time. In addition, we 
gathered protocols from Yale undergraduates 
who attempted to solve a “concept learning” 
problem which had three logically correct 
answers; a disjunction, a conjunction, and 
a relation. (This problem has been de- 
scribed previously? and some data on its 
difficulty was available . ) All three con- 
ditions of presentation were given to each 
subject. The model we have Just presented 
gave the best overall "postdiction” of 
responses of any model we could devise. 

In fitting it we altered the order and 
identity of symbols on reference lists, but 
otherv7ise kept the model constant. Since 
each subject solved three problems, we were 
able to make some tests of o\xr transfer pro- 
cedures and thus do not rely too heavily upon 
pre-specified orders. The results of our 
match were generally encouraging. However, 
they cannot be taken as validating evidence 
since the protocols were used to develop 
the program. 

Some more encouraging evidence came 
v7hen the artificial subject attempted a 
series of problems used by Shepard, Hovland 
and Jenkins^^. This v/as a completely 
separate study. Human subjects v/ere asked 
to find categorizing rules for each of the 
six possible types of splits of eight in- 
stances, each describable by one of two 
values on three dimensions, into two sets 
of four each. Human subjects could solve. 


quite rapidly, a problem in which all 
relevant information could be derived from 
a single dimension. So could our artificial 
subject* Both human and artificial in- 
telligence found a problem consisting of a 
"string" of two conditional statements 
(e.g. big and red, or small and white) easy. 

In a third case, humans and the artificial 
subject were unable to develop a workable 
rule for the authors "Type VI" classification, 
in which the answer requires either descrip- 
tion of each instance or a rather subtle rule 
about alternation of values. Humans did 
better than the artificial subject in one 
situation. When the correct answer coilLd 
be stated as a simple rxile with one exception, 
our program finds the problem difficult. 

Humans find it hard, but not nearly as hard 
as the "Type VI" problem. The results of 
this simulation, and particularly the dis- 
crepance Just mentioned, forced us to con- 
sider alternate recursions in the conditional 
solution routine. 

A somewhat similar, unpublished, 
experiment was performed by Hunt and H. H. 
V/ells. Here the five commonly used logical 
connective between two elements provided 
the answer. A "truth table" was constructed 
and presented to subjects in geometric form. 
For example, the connective "p and q" might 
be represented by "red and star.*’ The five 
problems were presented in five orders, 
each subject solving all five problems in 
one of the orders. Simulation and analysis 
of this e 2 <periment has not been completed 
at the time of this v/riting, however, we have 
sane preliminary results. There is good 
general agreement between our simulation 
routines and sane protocols* Both the 
computer model and the subjects are sensitive 
to the order in which problems are presented, 
but their reactions are not as similar as 
we V70uld like. A new transfer procedure is 
needed. In an experiment which is not directly 
related to simulation. Wells is studying the 
manner in V7hich human subjects learn methods 
of solution for disjunctive problems. We 
hope that his experiments will provide some 
clues about the nature of the transfer 
procedures we should include in our model. 

VJe do not claim to have presented a 
complete explanation of concept learning I 
Certainly others will agree V7ith us. In 
programming the model we made many decisions 
with little theoretical or empirical Justi- 
fication. Some of these are certain to be 
wrong. But which ones? 

Wc shall probably have to change our 
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routines for memory and recognition. Some 
of the known phenomenon of memory cannot 
he reproduced by a simple occupancy model. 

For instance, the effect of stimulus similari- 
ty upon memory cannot be represented. Our 
model has an all or none aspect in its 
interference features. An interveniiag 
instance either completely eliminates the 
record of a previous instance or does not 
affect it at all. This does not seem to be 
the final answer to the problem of memory in 
concept learning. 

Two alternative memory systems have been 
considered. One system retains and extends 
the limited occupancy model. Instead of 
storing one "codeword" (actually, a list 
structure), representing all knoTO informa- 
tion about an instance, on a single occupancy 
list, several code words would be stored in 
several occupancy lists. Each of these code 
words would represent a particular type of 
information about some part of the instance 
in question. Storage of each codeword would 
be independent on each occupancy list. Code- 
words referring to the same instance would 
reference each other’s locations. When in- 
formation from memory was required a picture 
of each instance would be reconstructed from 
the cross referencing system. However, since 
intervening instances would be storing code- 
words independently on each occupancy list, 
some of the codewords might be replaced. 

The extent of this replacement would depend 
upon the similarity betx-7een the instance to 
be recalled and the stimuli which followed 
its presentation. This system would be 
sensitive to stimulus similarity effects. 

Alternately, we could use an association- 
ist memory system. Instead of trying to 
remember units of information directly we 
would build "associations" bet^reen names and 
stimulus features. This is the logic of the 
technique used by many learning theorists 
in psychology. Machinery to realize such 
a memory has been extensively investigated 
by Rosehblatt^"^^^^. There is also some 
similarity between this approach and the 
classification mechanisms based upon 3elfridge*s 
"Pandemonium" scheme^^. To adopt such a 
memory system would require changing the 
entire logic of our model*. Association 
schemes generally contain, in themselves, 
a mechanism for concept learning. It also 
seems that they require some sort of gradient 
of generalization. Recent experiments^^^^ 
indicate that, in concept learning, the 
tendency to code stimuli symbolically plays 
a greater role than generalization based 
upon stimulus similarity* For these reasons 


we have, tentatively, rejected an association- 
ist memory mechanism. 

In the present model we subject the formal 
description of an instance to two transforma- 
tions. \ten an instance is presented the 
dimensions of the formal description are 
sampled to determine what information is to 
be placed in memory. At some later time, 
that part of the formal description which is 
in memory is re -transformed to provide a* 
working description. The two procedures 
could be combined if the description routine 
currently at the head of the description 
routine reference list were to be applied 
directly to an instance before it entered 
memory. 

Such a procedxire would have advantages 
in saving storage space. Instead of having 
to have two separate locations, for working 
and permanent description, in the internal 
memory, only one description need be stored. 

But we pay for saving this space by losing 
information. By definition, any working 
description can be derived from the formal 
description. All working descriptions can- 
not be derived from each other. For instance, 
if we know that an instance contained two 
figures of the same color, we do not know 
what that color is. As a result, our arti- 
ficial subject’s ability to utilize a 
particular description routine at time t 
would depend very much upon the description 
routines used previousiLy. 

The role of "set" at time of presentation 
as a determinant of later memory characteris- 
tics needs more extensive investigation. Some 
experiments^^>^3 suggest that "set" is a 
function of how memory is searched rather 
than how items enter into memory. Also, 
there exists a rather contradictory literature 
on "latent learning", a term used to describe 
experiments in which animals, trained to 
respond to cue A in the presence of cue B, 
which is irrelevant to the animal’s current 
need, learn more rapidly a later response 
to cue B. From present experimental results 
it is not obvious how stimulus recognition 
and answer developnent procedures should be 
connected in a concept learning simulation. 

Procedures for representing transfer 
may not be represented adequately in the 
present model. Transfer is defined as the 
effect of previous problem solving experience 
upon solution of the problem with which the 
subject is faced at the time of the test. 

We decided to work first with a simple 
method of representing transfer, in which 
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the subject tries whatever worked last time* 

A principal result of the simulation of the 
Hunt and V/e3J.s work on logical connectives 
has been a demonstration that a new transfer 
procedure is needed. 

In the tradition of classical learning 
theory^ we could attach a modifiable numerical 
index to each routine on a reference list. 

This index could be used to determine the 
probability that a routine would be selected. 
This method of representing learning is 
probably the most common. The principal 
objection to it is that it implies the 
existence of "counters in the head" and, 
essentially, makes our program a digital 
simulation of an analog system. 

The alternative to association indices 
is a new method of ordinal rearrangement 
of routines on a reference list. The problem 
with ordinal re-arrangements is that they 
do not permit us to specify a variable dis- 
tance between routines on a list. Suppose 
we consider each concept learning problem 
as a contest between routines on the same 
reference list. The one that finds a place 
on a successful execution list is victorious. 
How many times must the routine in position 
n "win" before it gains the next highest 
position? Should it jump positions? As 
ve have indicated, some research relevant 
to this topic is being conducted. 

Conceivably, we may have to change our 
entire method of transfer. At present oinr 
model records answers, with associated in- 
formation about useful routines. We could 
attach to routines information about problems 
on which they had been useful. V7e would then 
have to develop seme v;ay for the artificial 
subject to extract, rapidly, key features 
of a problem while the ans'vzer is being 
developed. Routines would be examined to 
see what, in the li^^t of past experience, 
was their probable usefulness on this sort 
of problem. 

Closely related to the problem of transfer 
is the problem of response selection during 
learning. Our present model rearranges its 
order of response selection after a problem 
is solved. During a problem, response selection 
is controlled by time parameters which are in- 
dependent of program control. No use is made 
of intermediate computations in selecting 
the next item to be placed on an execution 
list. In an alternate model this might be the 
controlling factor. The means-end analysis 
of the Logic Theorist^^ uses intermediate 


calculations heavily. Amarel^ has proposed 
a canputer model for an area very similar 
to ours in which intermediate computations 
exert control on answer development. 

Our simulation work, and analysis of 
experimental data, has convinced us that 
some method of making the choice of one 
item on an execution list dependent upon 
the product of execution of previously 
selected routines is desirable. VJhat is 
not clear is the optimum amount of dependency. 
Bartlett 2 has presented an analogue, in an 
entirely different context, which may clarify 
the problem. He compared problem solving 
and thinl^ing to motor skills responses, such 
as serving in tennis. There are certain 
points at vrhich a chain of responses can 
be altered, in between these points a series 
of acts will be executed v^ithout interruption. 
Our problem, experimentally, is to identify 
the responses and choice points. 

We feel that the principal use of our 
model, so far, has not been in the generating 
of an explanation of concept learning so much 
as it has been in indicating the type of new 
experimental data needed. We have had to be 
very specific in our thoughts as we programmed 
this model. Ac a result, we have reached 
some conclusions about the kind of experiments 
that need to be done. It may well be that 
the typical concept learning experiment 
confuses three processes; memory, recognition, 
and symbolic problem solving. It is not 
clear whether or not these should be treated 
as part of a unitary "concept learning" act. 
They can be programmed separately. In addition, 
we have become concerned with questions of 
transfer, the effect of the subject’s current 
hypothesis upon his later retention of in- 
formation, and the effect of time pressure 
upon infoimation processing. A real a’jare- 
ness of these problems has been a major out- 
come of progr€itnming a concept learning model. 

Comparisons with Related Work 

Viewed formally, out' problem is closely 
related to models of pattern recognition. 
Programming either a pattern recognizer or 
a concept learner involves the development 
of a mechanism which operates on a specified 
stimulus universe to map stimuli from pre- 
determined subsets into particular responses. 
Because of this mathematical identity, at 
least one critic^^ has suggested that problems 
of this sort should be treated together, 
without "psychologizing" or "neurologizing." 
\^ile this may be useful in developing 



theorems about a canonical form of categoriza- 
tion, it may not be an appropriate strategy 
for simulation studies* In particular, our 
approach is quite different from that of the 
pattern recognition studies with which we are 
familiar * 

The most striking difference is in the 
manner in which we pre-code the stimuli. 
Pattern recognizers usually accept stimuli 
coded into projections on a grid. The result 
is a string of bits, each bit representing 
the presence or absence of illmination of 
some part of the grid. The same representa- 
tion could be used for a temporal pattern. 

Sach bit would stand for the presence or 
absence of some stimulus feature. 


” concepts" based upon a conjunctive rule 
involving stimuli specified by strings of 
bits. His program consisted of executing 
algorithms upon the information about the 
universe of objects which was available 
at any one time , in memory. The program 
also contained featxires for making random 
guesses about the correct concept. These 
guesses could be weighed for "confidence", 
using an index which satisfied Polya ‘s^^ 
postulates for plausible reasoning. One 
of Kochen* s findings , based on Monte Carlo 
runs of his system, was that changes in 
the value of the confidence index could be 
used to estimate the probability that an 
answer vras correct before a proof of the 
ansv/er v/as available. 


We presuppose the existence of a dimension 
and value coding^ and deal v±th perceptual 
aspects ^;hich are readily verbalizable . A 
pattern recognizer develops its own code. 

.\ny coding scheme developed by a pattern re- 
cognizer will be specific to the stimuli used 
(visual vs. auditory, etc.). Since we are 
interested in the manipulation of coded elements 
vze avoid this problem by fiat in our program- 
ming and by explicit instructions to our 
subjects in our ej^perimental work. 

Our model is also different from most 
pattern recognizers in the processes it uses. 
Pattern recognizers, at least as developed 
by Self ridge and his co-worker s^9, and by 
Hosehblatt^"^'^-^, are basically parallel 
processing devices which utilize a large number 
of redimdant, error prone tests. Our program 
is a serial processor which tries to develop 
a single, perhaps complex, error free 
classification test. We do not see any in- 
compatibility in the two approaches. Pattern 
recognizers are inspired by the capability 
of biological systems to amplify upon their 
sensory inputs. Our program deals with 
the simulation of a synbolic process. That 
the two problems are formally similar does 
not mean that they are realized in the same 
way hy problem solvers. 

In principle, there would be no objection 
to utilizing a pattern recognizer to provide 
the input to the concept learner. The com- 
bined system could develop its own dimensions 
and values and then operate upon them. In 
practice, such a scheme is undoubtedly pre- 
mature. But it is a loiig range goal. 

The concept learning problem has been 
attacked directly in two previously mentioned 
studies by Kbchen^^ and Amarel^. Kochen 
restricted his program to solution of 


Amarel^ proposed a machine that could 
generate routines to map arguments to values 
in symbolic logic. The key feature of his 
proposal, one we mi^t vrell adopt, is his 
use of intemediate results to "monitor" 
future answer development. 

Neither Kochen nor Amarel were directly 
concerned with simulation of human per- 
formance. This difference in goals, and 
features of^ programming, are the major dif- 
ferences between our work and theirs. 

Superficially, o\xr program is similar 
to the list processing programs \ 7 ritten by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology- 
RAND Corporation group headed hy Newell, 
Shaw, and Simon, and McCarthy^^ and his 
associates at M.I.T. In particular, the 
work of Feigenbaum^, at Carnegie, is re- 
lated to ours. He developed a program to 
simulate paired-associates learning. As 
part of his program he included a routine 
for selective recognition of stimulus 
features. As more experience vfith the 
stimulus universe was provided, more 
features vrere read into the system to 
enable it to make finer discriminations. 

The logic of Feigenbaum*s recognizing 
system, and in particular its capability 
for dropping stimulus features "*/hich are 
not useful in discrimination, could be in- 
corporated into our program. 

Our present program, although running 
nov;, is in no sense complete. Almost every 
new simulation has indicated ways in which 
it could be improved. We intend to continue 
to investigate concept learning by 
use of an information processing model. 

But we do wish to add a word of caution. 
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Neither our model, nor any other, has generated 
a large number of new ejqperiments. This is 
a traditional test of the utility of a scienti- 
fic model, and it is going to have to be met 
by us and by others interested in this field. 

We do not feel that the utility of computer 
programming models in psychology has been 
proven or disproven. The jury is still out. 

We, of course, hope that a favorable verdict 
will be returned. 
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Summary 

The Fixed-Plus-Variable Structure Computer 
System^ utilizes an inventory of modules which can 
be interconnected as special purpose configurations 
operating simultaneously with other parts of the 
system. Since the structure considered makes no 
permanent committment of hardware to relatively 
rarely used operations it permits reconsideration 
of designs previously discarded as uneconomic. 
Problem formulations utilizing random numbers gen- 
erally require large numbers of trials to achieve 
high confidence results. Despite the fact that in 
most problems random number generation does not re- 
quire a large percentage of the total computing 
time, it may be desirable to eliminate even that 
time by use of special purpose random number gen- 
erators. 

Special purpose circuits can be designed to 
generate pseudo-random numbers in parallel with 
other activities such that these numbers are avail- 
able on demand in the same sense as any other oper- 
and stored for use in the computation. 

This paper discusses a number of different 
methods of generating pseudo -random numbers, the 
time required in existing programs, the hardware 
implications of different parallel and serial de- 
signs. The criteria for choice of one method over 
another in the context of particular problems and 
the Fixed-Plus-Variable Computer System are evalu- 
ated. 

1 . Introduction 

The Fixed-Plus-Variable Structure Computer 
System is organized such that there is associated 
with a general purpose computer an inventory of 
modules which may be reorganized as needed to re- 
duce the overall computation time required for sol- 
ution of particular problems. The special purpose 
configurations established in the variable structure 
part of the system may carry on their operations 
simultaneously with those of the fixed part of the 
system and may have their configurations altered 
during the course of a given problem. 

In general, of course, any of the operations 
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which may be executed by the special purpose con- 
figuration may either be programmed in the fixed 
structure general purpose part of the system or 
may be added to the list of permanently available 
commands. The latter course will not in general 
be taken for relatively rarely used operations and 
both methods imply sequential operation on all 
commercially available sysjjiems. Since in basic 
concept the (F + V) system makes no permanent 
committment of its variable structure inventory, it 
is reasonable to consider its application to many 
problems v'here special purpose techniques would 
previously have been discarded as uneconomic. 

This paper considers the class of problems 
which makes use of long sequences of random num- 
bers for simulation ^f ^complex processes using 
Monte Carlo methods. In most such problems the 
operations which must be done on the random number 
are more time consuming than the random generations 
themselves and deserve most of the attention of special 
purpose equipment. However it will be found that the 
large number of operations generally will make it 
worth while to utilize some fraction of the vari- 
able structure inventory to essentially remove the 
time for random number generation from the overall 
computation time. 

2. Methods for Generating and Testing 

Random Numbers 


2.1 Introduction 

The successful u^e of the Monte Carlo method 
in digital computers^ depends on^a good supply of 
long sequences of random numbers. There are, 
broadly speaking, four ways of supplying such 
sequences. 


* During the course of the calculations associated 
with any Monte Carlo problem, it is also necessary to 
produce random variables according to a variety of 
different probability distributions. A common method 
of doing this is to incorporate into the computing 
machine a sequence of uniformly distributed random 
numbers. The desired random variables ^ 3 j'e then ob- 
tained by transformations based on them''. 

There are three methods which can be adapted to 
serve this purpose. These are based on direct 
functional transformations, the principle of com- 
pound probabilities, and the procedure of rejecting 
part of the sampled values according to an appro- 
priate test or rule. ’ The first is called the 
"direct method", the second the "composition method" 
and 'the third the "rejection method". 
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1 . Tables of random numbers may be recorded 
on paper tape, punched cards or magnetic tape. The 
tapes or cards are fed into the computer at suit- 
able stages of the calculation. This method has 
found little favor in those problems which require 
very long sequences of random numbers since the 
time taken to read in the tables may soon become 
excessive. For example the IBM 711 card reader 
operates at the rate of,^250 cards per minute or 
6,000 words per minute. If a problem requires one 
million random numbers, it will take the card 
reader 166.66 minutes to transfer the data into the 
computer. If magnetic tape is used, over 100 seconds 
would be required on the fastest available magnetic 
tape system. 

2. Random numbers may be generated by phys- 
ical processes such as radioactivity or discharges 
in gases. The chief objection is a rather paradox- 
ical one; the number sequences cannot be repeated 
and so it is very difficult to check the calcula- 
tion because it is not always possible to disting- 
uish between variations in results due to random 
fluctuations and those due to changes in the pro- 
gram or even to the faulty running of the computer. 

3. Pseudo-random numbers may be generated by 
arithmetical processes on general purpose high 
speed digital computers. The most common methods 
are the mid-square process an 
plicative conqruence methods. 

Whenever the time required for generation 
of pseudo-random numbers in a problem is signifi- 
cant, a special purpose computer or wired-in in- 
struction may be considered utilizing any of the 
methods in (3). Such a special purpose configura- 
tion would essentially deliver a pseudo-random 
number on demand and might operate in parallel with 
any other processes going on. 

There are three criteria which should be sat- 
isfied by any method of generation of pseudo-random 
numbers . 

1 • The numbers generated should satisfy the 
tests of randomness prescribed by the user. 

2. The rate of generation of pseudo-random 
numbers should compare favorably with the rate at 
which they may be used in typical computations. 

3. The recursion relation should produce a 
sufficiently long sequence of pseudo-random numbers. 
All sequences generated by arithmetic process are 
either cyclic or enter a cycle if prolonged far 
enough. A cyclic sequence will not be a satis- 
factory source of pseudo-random numbers unless the 
period is so great that it is of no consequence in 
practical computations. 

2.2 The Testing of Sequences for Randomness 

The tests of Kendall and Smith*^^ have been 
used frequently on sequences of decimal digits. 

They may be adopted in various ways for testing 
sequences of binary digits generated by pseudo- 
random number generators. These tests are the fre- 
quency test, the serial test, the poker test and 
runs test. In all these tests the deviations of the 
observed counts from those expected from a per- 
fectly random sequence are studied. Chi-squared 


additive and multi- 
> 9 


tests are usually used to give a measure^ jj)f the 
permissible deviations from expectations. 

In practical applications of various tests of 
significance, the 5^, and 0.1^ levels of signif- 
icance are often used. Some empirical results re- 
lated to the fogr tests below can be found in 
papers by Green and Rotenberg . 


1. The frequency test. The primary require- 
ment for randomness is that the numbers, considered 
as fixed point, positive fractions, be uniformly 
distributed over their range (0<X< l) 

To test this, the binary numbers can be 
separated into octal digits, and a tally of the 
frequency of occurrence of each octal numeral can 
be made and tested since a random process should 
produce uniformity in every octal digit position. 

2. Serial correlations. Another vital re- 
quirement is that the successive generated numbers 
be independent of others. 

The correlation coefficient ^ of two one- 
dimensional random variables X and Y is defined by 


if^02 

where . = e[(X-E(x)/ (Y-E(y)}^J 

* J 


If the two random variable are independent 
we have thus_P=0. Thus two independent 

random variables are always uncorrelated, although 
the converse is not always true.^ 

One can compute from the generated sequence 
of pseudo-random numbers the f between the succes 
sive terms and between two numbers k positions 
anart, k>1 , by defining X and Y appropriately. 

If the computed is far from zero one re- 
jects the hypothesis that the sequence of pseudo- 
random numbers are independent, although one has no 
guarantee of their independence even if the com- 
puted y is close to zero. 

3* The poker test. The mutual independence 
of the various digit positions can also be checked 
by the poker test. For each generated number, a 
designated five octal digits are treated as a poker 
hand, without regard to suit, and the hand is 
tallied as five of a kind, four of a kind, full 
house, three of a kind, two pairs, one pair, or bust. 
Table 1 shows the expected frequency of poker hands. 
Table 1 

Symbol Expected frequency 

abcde 302.4 

aabcd 504.0 

aabbc 108.0 

aaabc 72.0 

aaabb 9#0 

aaaab 4 . 5 

aaaaa 0.1 


Class 
Busts 
Pairs 
Two Pairs 
Threes 
Full house 
Fours 
Fives 


1 ,000.0 
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Good pseudorandom numbers should not de- 
viate significantly from these expected frequencies. 

4. Runs test.^^ Another aspect of serial de- 
pendency can be checked by finding the distribution 
of runs above and below some constant and runs up 
and down as described below. If the observations 
are randomly drawn from the same population we do 
not expect very long runs of either type, and the 
occurrence of such runs will, therefore, usually be 
taken as indicating non-randomness. 

a. Runs above and below the median. ’ 
Consider a random arrangement of n elements con- 
sisting of n a*s and n^ b*s, n = n^+ n ? such as 
the following arrangement of 11 a*s and"^14 b*s: 

babaaaababbbaababbbbbabba 

An uninterrupted sequence of elements 
of the same kind is called a run, and the length of 
a run is given by the number of elements defining 
the run. The sequence above begins with a run of 
one b, then follows a run of one a and so on. 

Assuming that all possible arrange- 
ments occur with the same probability we may find 
the distribution function of the number of runs of 
a*s of length i by means of combinatorial theory. 

For small values of n the distribu- 
tion function of the mean number of runs of a*s of 
length!, ana R^,? similarly defined for runs 

ofb*s, may be tabulated by writing dovm all 
possioxe arrangements of a*s and b*s, as shown in 
Table 2 for n=6 and n^ = n^ = 3* The number of dif- 


Table 2 


No. 

Arrangement 

R 


«12 

^13 

"21 

«22 

K^ 

CM 

1 

aaabbb 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

aabbba 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

abbbaa 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

aababb 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

aabbab 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

6 

abaabb 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

7 

abbaab 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

ababba 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

abbaba 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Q 

10 

ababab 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

bababa 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

baabab 

5 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

babaab 

5 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

baabba 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

15 

babbaa 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

16 

bbaaba 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

17 

bbabaa 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

18 

baaabb 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

19 

bbaaab 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

20 

bbbaaa 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

80 

40 

16 

4 

40 

16 

4 


Mean 

4 

2 

0.8 

0.2 

2 

0.8 

0.2 


For example, the sequence of 15 
elements: 39,42,38,53,51 ,30,40,28,43,46,52,55,29, 
24^,34, leads to the following sequence of signs of 
differences between successive elements: 

+ - + — + _ + + + + + 


ferent arrangements is ( ) = 20. The expected num- 
ber of runs of both kinds of elements of length k 
or more is approximately given by 

^ ( 2 . 2 ) 

from which we get the expected total number of runs , 
R, as 



The theory above may be applied to 
samples from a population with a continuous distri- 
bution function by classifying sample values larger 
than the sample median as a* s and values smaller 
than the median as b's. 

In some cases the population median 
is known or a hypothetical value is tested. It 
will be noted that in this case the number of a*s 
will be a random variable, having a binomial dis- 
tribution with ^l/ = 0.5. 

^ 14 

b. Runs up and down. Consider a se- 
quence of n different observations, , X^... , 
and the sequence of signs (+ or -) of the (n-1 ; 
differences X - X.. A sequence of successive + 
signs is calleo’a rJn up and a sequence of succes- 
sive - signs is called a run down. The length of a 
run is given by the number of equal signs defining 
the run. The total number of runs is denoted by R, 
the number of runs of length i by r. and the num- 
ber of runs of length k or more by R^^, 

i >k. 


The sequence is thus characterized by 
4 runs up of length 1, one run up of length 4, 2 
runs down of length 1, and 2 runs down of length 2, 
giving a total of 9 runs. 

Assuming that all n! possible arrange- 
ments of the n numbers occur with the same prob- 
ability, we have the following mean number of runs. 

i < n-2 (2.4) 

and 

\ 

Table 3 shows the expected number of runs up and 
down of length k or more in random arrangements of 
n different numbers. The values computed from 
generated pseudo-random numbers should not again 
differ too much from the theoretical values. 

5. Discussion. In a particular application 
a block of digits of a definite length may be re- 
quired to be random when consid^ged in isolation. 
The remark of Kendall and Smith is relevant here, 
namely ”if a series S is locally random in a Domain, 
it does not follow that any part of S is locally 
random in that Domain.’^ They conclude that a set 
of random numbers which is adequate for all re- 
quirements is impossible, and the only solution 
is to carry out tests on blocks of numbers and 
give the results of these tests, so that the pro- 
spective user can choose from the tables these 



k 


(2.7) 


Table 3 


venient for binary machines is 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(l/3)(2n-l) 

(l/l2)(3n-5) 

(i/60)(4n-1l) 

(l /360) (5n-19) 

( 1/2520) (6n-29) 
(l/20l60)(7n-4l) 


>=1 - * "j-n) « J>” 

where 0 < X . < 2^ and r is the maximum number of bits 
used to encode each fixed point number. 

The reason that equation (2.7) is very 
convenienij^gfor binary machines is that the modulus 
additions are performed by simply adding and dis- 
regarding overflow. 

To illustrate the behavior of this type 
of sequence, consider the following simple example: 

if n = 2 

= 0, X^ = 1 , r = 3 


(l/l81440)(8n-55) 


Equation (2.7) becomes 


blocks which are suitable for his problem. 

2.3 Methods of Generation of Pseudo-Random Se- 
quences 

Methods of generation of pseudo-random 
bers by high speed computers are usually divided 
into two classes. 

a. Those for which there is, or appears to 
be, no way of determining the cycle structure other 
than the brute force procedure of investigating the 
sequence by actual computation. The best known 
method of this type is the middle-of-square method. 

b. Those for which mathematical analysis can 

determine the cycle structure, and even suggest 
suitable parameters in the recursion relation to 
give the longest period and most satisfactory out- 
put such as the congruential methods, additive and 
multiplicative. _ 

1 . The Middle of Square Method^ . Von 
Neumann and Metropolis first suggested the middle 
of squares method. This process can be exemplified 
in a special case as follows. Take a 4 digit num- 
ber X , e.g., X = 2061. Square it to obtain 
O4247V21 . Define 

2 

X = 2477, the middle four digits of X^, as the 
pseudo- random number. 


- Xj-„) «<><i 2 ^ (2-S) 

Then 

= (Xg - X^ ) Mod 2^ = 1 

X^ = (X^ - X^) Mod 2^ = 2 

By the same procedure, the following sequence is 
obtained 

0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 0, 5, 5, 2, 7, 1 

Then the sequence will repeat itself. 

Length of Period. As just mentioned, 
the additive process is neriodic; it will eventu- 
ally repeat itself by generating the original n 
numbers. The period depends mginly on n and r. In 
Green, Smith and Klem*s paper, they state that the 
period T 

T = 2^-'' (2.9) 

where K is a constant depending oh n and is given 
in Table 4 

Table 4 


Next X^ = 061 35529 and X^ = 1355 the second pseudo- 

n 

K 

n i 

n 

K 

n 

n 

- 

random number. Similarly X^ = 8360, 8896, etc. 

2 

3 

7 

127 

12 

3255 

For the results of sjjjge tests on numbers 
generated^ this way see Mauchly and Vo tarn and 
Rafferty^ . Unsatisfactory results have been ob- 
served if the number has less than eight digits and 

3 

7 

8 

63 

13 

2905 

4 

15 I 

9 

73 

14 

11811 

the sequence may develop unsatisfactory properties 
if extended beyond 700 or so eight-digit numbers. 

5 

21 i 

10 

889 

15 

32767 

2. The Congruential methods^ 

a. The additive process . Starting with 

6 

63 i 

11 

2047 

16 

255 

an initial set of n random numbers, X^ , X^...,X in 
. ^ 1 2 n 

the range 

For n 

=15 and 

r = 35 

the period is 



0<X<1 


the procedure generates additional numbers, X 
successively according to the following rule: 


3 




X^ = (X^_^ + X^_^) Mod j>n (2.6) 
An equivalent statement of the process that is con- 


T = 32767 X 2^^ 

1 4 

which is approximately equal to 5 X 10 , 

Four statistical tests were made by 
Green, Smith and Klem of the apparent randomness 
of numbers generated by the additive process of 
equation (2.7) with vairious n and r. 
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The additive process passes the fre- 
quency, poker, and serial correlation tests, but it 
fails the runs test for n less than 16. It passes 
the runs test for n = 16, and presumably for n 
greater than 16. If alternate numbers are dis- 
carded, then the additive process passes the runs 
test for n = 6, and presumably for all larger n. 

One wishing to use the additive pro- 
cess to generate random numbers has three alter- 
natives. He may decide that he needs only aporox- 
imate randomness, as in setting up experimental de- 
signs, and may therefore ignore the runs difficulty. 
He will then choose n according to his convenience. 
The runs test is very sensitive and failure to pass 
this test does not mean that the numbers are badly 
awry. 

However, if one is working on a Monte 
Carlo problem, or some similar problem with strin- 
gent randomness recuirements, then he must either 
choose an n of at least 16, or must plan to dis- 
card alternate number. 

b. The multiplicative method. Although 
the additive process for generating random numbers 
has been found very convenient for use in digital 
computers, there exists an even simjpJ^er process 
which was ^'^gst suggested bg Lehmer " and later by 
Greenberger and Rotenberg". 


= (2^ + 1) + C, Mod 2 - (2.10) 


The advantages of this process over 
the additive process are as follows: 

(a) The process does not require an 
initial set of random numbers. This means that no 
memory storage is needed. 

(b) Multiplication by a power of the 
base can be accomplished by shifting, which is com- 
parable in speed to addition. 

(c) This process requires essentially 
three additions and it can be done in one logical 
step by a special purpose digital computer. 

(d) This process also permits con- 
struction of a special serial computer with very few 
components. 

Several empirical tests were made by 
Rothenberg of the apparent randomness of the num- 
bers generated by the process of Equation (2.10) 
with a = 7, C = 1 and p = 35. These tests are: 
the frequency test, the runs up and down test and 
the runs above and below the mean test. The re- 
sults show that the numbers are uniformly distrib- 
uted and that there is no serial correlation in the 
sequence. 

The serial correlation coefficient be- 
tween two consecutive numbers of this sequence is 
shown by Goveyou \ 




1+1 




2 ^ + 1 


( 2 . 11 ) 


where P is the modulus of X., i.e. P = 2^ 

1 ^ 

for a = 7 , C =r 1 

f = -IT — = 0.008 
2 ^ + 1 


By taking a = 9» this correlation co- 
efficient can be reduced to ^jp^roximately C.002. 

It can be shown^ tnat the sequence of 
Equation (2.1 o) can generate the full period of 2^ 
numbers if 


a ^ 2 and C is ODD , 

See appendix I for the proof. 

3. Designs of a Special Purpose 
Random Number Generator 


As a result of the increased interest in the 
use of Monte Carlo methods of computation in high 
speed digital comr^uters a number of subroutines 
have been written. 

For example, an IBM 709 program for the addi- 
tive process 

2” (3.1) 

requires 11 instructions and twenty-two 709 machine 
cycles, i.e. 5 264 microseconds to generate one num- 
ber. See appendix II for code. 

An IBM 709 program for the multiplicative 
process 

= (2^ + 1) + C, Mod 2^^ (3.2) 

requires 7 instructions and fourteen 709 machine 
cycles, i.e., 168 microseconds to generate one 
pseu(3o-rando!n number. The actual code is listed 
in appendix II. 

A Monte Carlo problem which demands one mil- 
lion random numbers is not considered to be im- 
practicable. Notice that this does not mean that 
the problem has undergone one million computational 
trials. There are usually many random variables in- 
volved in one trial run. To generate one million 
random numbers by the multiplicative method re- 
quires 168 seconds on the 709. 

The random number generation time can be re- 
duced, if a fast machine is used. The 7090 would 
take 33.6 microseconds to generate one number by 
using the multiplicative process, w^hich is five 
times faster than the 709. However, the percent- 
age of the generation time consumed in solving the 
problem is not going to be changed. For example, 
in the matrix inversion problem it is 17^ of the 
total problem running time no matter what computer 
is being used. And in some other problems, it 
could be even more significant than this 17^. 

In the paper "Organization of Computer System 
The Fixed Plus Variable Structure Computer" by 
Estrin^ , it is pointed out that "... The fastest 
single component switching speeds being discussed 
are about lO^^second. For any significant parallel 
information transfers gost researchers observe a 
loss of a factor of lO'^or 10^ bringing bj^sic par- 
allel computer operations to 10 or 10 second.." 
One cannot expect to do very much better with the 
populations of switching elements without a change 
in the method of organizing them... The pri-- 
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mary goal of the Fixed Plus Variable Structure Com- 
puter is: 

”1 • To permit computations which are beyond Ihe 
capabilities of present systems by providing an in- 
ventory of high speed substructures and rules for 
interconnecting them such that the entire system 
may be temporarily distorted into a problem ori - 
ented special purpose computer ” 

Special purpose circuits can be designed to 
generate random numbers in parallel with other 
activities in the computer such that these numbers 
are available on demand in the same sense as any 
other operand stored for use in the computation. 

The special purpose generator can be some frac- 
tion of the variable structure inventory in the(F 
+ V) system to essentially remove the time for ran- 
dom number generation from the overall computation 
time. 

In the following sections, the design of a 
serial and a parallel random number generator will 
be discussed. The principal criterion for the ser- 
ial generator is the use of a small number of com- 
ponents while maintaining a reasonable speed; for 
the parallel generator, the achievement of high 
speed with a reasonable number of components. 

The serial generator would increase the per- 
formance in solving many Monte Carlo problems. It 
is possible to generate one random number every 
eight microseconds continuously. 

The parallel generator may achieve an access 
time of less than 0.14 microseconds. Although the 
parallel generator does not appear to have immedi- 
ate usefulness it may be compatible with future 
super high speed computers and particular problems 
formulated for solution by Monte Carlo techniques, 

4. Parallel and Serial Designs of a Special 
Purpose Random Number Generator - 
Utilizing A Multiplicative Congruence Method 

4*1 Functional Description 

This pseudo-random number generator is essen- 
tially a special purpose comouter, which will pro- 
duce long sequences of uniformly distributed ran- 
dom numbers. The algorithm used is based on the 
Multiplicative Congruent ial method, 

X = (2® + 1) X. + C, Mod 2^ (4.3) 

0 0*^ I 

As indicated in section 3 > the choice of the 

parameters a, c, and p is governed by the period 
desired and the minimum acceptable value of the 
serial correlation coefficient. 

In this example the constants are chosen in 
such form as to illustrate the computer design 
and may be modified accoraing to the above criter- 
ia . 

The cons^.mts of the above equation are chosen 


as follows:* 

a = 11 
C = 1 

p = 20 

20 

The length of the period is equal to 2 which 
is approximately one million. For a = 11, the ser- 
ial correlation coefficient is apnroximately equal 
to 2’"^\ 

The generator can be set to any initial start- 
ing number. Since the process does not require 
storage of the previous number, the generator will 
go on to generate the next random number as soon as 
the previous one has been transferred. 

1, The Serial Generator. The Functional 
Block Diagram is shown in Figure 1 . The complete 
functional flow incKides two cycles: 

Cycle 1: (2^^ + l) x^ is formed 

Cycle 2: 1 ) x^ + 1 is completed. 

The R register is a 20-bit register in which 
R^ initially contains the least significant bit and 
which stores the random number, X.. In every log- 
ical sequential step, the 20-bit register is shif- 
ted right one place. The output of the adder is 
shifted into the most significant bit of the R reg- 
ister, ^20’ least significant bit of the R 

register is shifted into the I register. 

The T register C'^ntrols the cj^'cles during 
the flow. T = 0 corresponds to Cycle 1 . T = 1 
corresponds to Cycle 2. 

The N register counts from 0 to 19 and pro- 
vides the required sequence of 20 control steps. 

The S register controls the start signal. 
It also provides appropriate control signals to all 
other registers in the generator. The S register 
is set by an initial ''Demand” signal from a super- 
visory control observing the needs of the rest of 
the (F + V) system and is reset at the end of Cycle 
2. 

a. Input equations. The input eauations 
may be written by collecting together and combin- 
ing the timing and truth table logic as follows: 

S = (Deniand)s*' + (ill + N2 + N3 + N4 + N5) S + T 
N1 = S [n1 ' ] 

1,2 = S [N1K2' + K1'N23 

N3 = S [N1N2N3'N5' + (N1' + N2’) N3 ] 

N4 = S [N1K2N3N4'' + (K1 ' + K2'- + N3') K4 ] 

N5 = S [N1N2N3N4K5' + (N1 ' + N2') N5] 

T = T'N5N2N1 + T (N5' + K2' + N1 ' ) 

* If C / 1 , then C must be added into the proper 
position of a parallel adder or at an appropriate 
time in a serial adder rather than the simple 
forced carry into the least significant position. 
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R ^ R (n= 2, 3r 19) 

n n+1 

•^11= ^ '^n-l' ^ ^■'’ 

" °n-1 

where is the adder output 

11 =■ R1 

12 + RIO T'(N5 + K4 K3 + N4N2K1) 

C = II 12 + C ^ (I1 + 12) + T* N5N2N1 

n n-1 ' ' 

b. Estimation of running time for the 
full cycles. If five megacycle flip-flops are used, 
the delay t'hrough each flip-flop is 200 millimicro- 
seconds. It takes forty-clock times to complete a 
cycle. The total delay, therefore, is eight micro- 
sec ondo. 

2. The Parallel Generator. The functional 
block diagram is shown in Figure 2. 

The R register stores the random number x, 
which is 20 If^ts long. The two inputs to the adder 
are x. and 2 x,. The constant C = 1, is added to 

the sum x^ and 2* x, by setting the initial carry. 
As soon as the Stari signal is received, the adder 
outputs will transfer into R register to re- 
place X.. Since x., 2 ^x. and C are all available 
at the same time, Ihe process can be accomplished 
in one logical step. For cases where C ^ 1 more 
complete stages of the adder may be required to 
permit injection of C. The access time of this 
special computer will mainly depend upon the speed 
of the adder. 

A parallel adder^^u^t be able to generate 
parallel carry functions." ’ Since carry is 
an explicit function of C , the parallel carry 
functions can only be ob tailed by a method of sub- 
stitution. In applying this method, one will soon 
find out that the carry functions contain a great 
number of terms. This may make it electronically 
impossible to mechanize and in any event the re- 
sponse of the carry functions becomes so slow that 
it actually loses the effectiveness of a parallel 
adder. 

If an adder^^f the type proposed by 
Weinberger and Smith is used, the logical con- 
figuration of Figure 3 is obtained. 

By studying the adder equations, one finds 
that the maximum fan-in is four. The maximum fan- 
out is five. This results in a maximum of six in- 
verter delay times and one flip-flop delay time. 

If one uses as a basic building block, a current 
mode, diode ^te unsaturated inverter with a gain- 
bandwidth product of approximately 400 megacycles, 
then one may use inverters having a response time 
of less than 15 millimicroseconds per stage. The 
total delay through the adder is less than 90 mps. 
If 20 megacycle flip-flops are used, the delay 
through each flip-flop is 50 mps.. Under such con- 
ditions it is implied that the random number gener- 
ator could generate a random number every 140 mps. 


solved, it is always possible to design a special 
purpose computer which can perform the operation 
faster and more efficiently than a general purpose 
computer can. It is clear, however, that the 
speed and simplicity of the special purpose compu- 
ter has been achieved at a complete sacrifice of 
flexibility. The lack of flexibility, in general, 
means that the control unit for a special purpose 
computer can be simplified since the sequence of 
operations performed is fixed. The data to be 
operated on can be arranged so that it becomes 
available as required without the necessity for 
addresses or even a memory cycle. 

A general purpose comouter is usually more 
expensive than any one special purpose computer. 
However, aside from the fields of automatic control 
and business data processing, one will hardly find 
the extended use of a special purpose computer. A 
general purpose computer is mostly used as an arith- 
metic tool, which can be programmed to solve thou- 
sands of functions separately and continuously. It 
is possible but more likely impractical to have a 
great number of fixed special purpose computers 
working simultaneously together. Either it is a 
tremendous waste in the dollar point of view or the 
overall performance will probably be disappointing 
due to the difficulty of data synchronization among 
machines. 

In order to take advantage of the better tech- 
nology of both types of computers; that is, the 
speed and sirple organization of the special pur- 
pose computer and the flexibility of the general 
purpose computer and still be within the realism of 
electronic circuitry knowhow, the proposed "Fixed 
Plus Variable Structure Comnuter” is advantageous. 
The variable structure inventory in the (f + V) 
system would be expandable and could grow with ex- 
pandable and could grov/ with experiences and needs. 
The procedures which lead to the design of special 
purpose modules from the variable structure inven- 
tory can be set up in standard forms such’ as the 
SHARE program for a general purpose computer sys- 
tem. 

The special purpose random number generator 
will be considered as one of the special modules 
in the (F + V) system. It should be noticed that 
the particular serial random number generator dis- 
cussed in the previous section consists of only 
five conventional switching elements. They are; 

1 . A shift register 

2. A three input serial full adder 

3. A counter 

4. Three flip-flops 

5. Three "and" gates and three "or" gates 

The pa.rallel generator consists of the following 
two parts; 


4.2 (F + V) Structure 

Given any sets of functions which are to be 


1 . A register 

2. A high speed parallel adder 
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It is also suggested in the (F + V) system 
that if the random number generator is used fre- 
quently enough, it should become part of the in- 
structionset of a future general purpose computer or 
even possibly become one of the modules in the V 
inventory* ^y adding this special purpose random 
number generator to any presently exisitng general 
purpose computer, for solving Monte Carlo problems , 
it becomes a minimum (F + V) system at the expense 
of a fraction of the original cost but achieves a 
significant gain in speed* 

Examples of Applications 
6*1 Introduction 


In this section, three problems using Monte 
Carlo technique, i.e*, gamma ray diffusion problem, 
matrix inversion problem and design of electronic 
curcuits, are considered* The role which is played 
by sequences of pseudo-random numbers will be em- 
phasized as well as the possibility of simultaneous 
generations of other elementary functions such as 
logarithmic and exponential functions in the (F-fV) 
structure computer* 

3*2 Gamma ray diffusion ^ ^ * 

In the Monte Carlo approach to the Gamma ray 
diffusion problem, a beam of monoenergetic Gamma 
rays is incident at a given angle on a plane paral- 
lel barrier of finite thickness in one dimension 
and of infinite length in the other two dimensions# 

The paths of the Gamma rays are simulated by 
appropriate random walks* A set of three random 
numbers is generated per random walk between suc- 
cessive events such as collision or absorption in 
order to obtain energy and angular distribution of 
transmitted and reflected Gamma rays* 

In this problem it turns out that simultaneous 
computations of elementary functions In x ande^ 
can reduce the total computation time by 4-0^* The 
generation of pseudo-random WQ^fe^^rs^refluires 7*4^ 
of the total computing time* ’ ’ 

3*3 Matrix Inversion 


Matrix inversion by the Monte Carlo method was 
first suggested by Von Neumann an^^Ulam and later 
described by Forsythe and Liebler * The method 
provides a simple computational approach to the 
statistical estimation of the elements of the in- 
verse of a given matrix* Here, random walks are 
again introduced in generating the matrix inverse 
and the random walks are terminated when the sta- 
tistical variation of the result is less than a 
given tolerance. The percentage of time spent in 
generating random numbers for^this type of program 
is approximately 17* 3^*'^ ’ ^ 


3*4 Electronic Circuit Design 


31,33,34,35 


The Monte Carlo technique is finding wider 
application in designing electronic circuits and is 
illustrated by the problem of estimating propagation 
delay time of transistor-resistor logic circuits*^^ 


An important consideration in the design of a 
transistor resistor logic system is the delay in 
propagating signals through various levels of these 
circuits. The propagation delay is an implicit 
non-linear function of many variables* In inves- 
tigation of its statistical properties, two immedi- 
ate difficulties are encountered* First, the dis- 
tributions of the variables are not completely 
known. While it is possible to make reasonable as- 
sumptions regarding resistor values, such as a uni- 
form density function, the transistor parameters 
present a different picture* Their density func- 
tions are not generally known in a form describ- 
able by any simple function such as the normal dis- 
tribution. One approach to this problem is to de- 
rive approximations to these functions from empir- 
ical measurement* Even with the distribution of 
all the variables known, the distribution of the 
resultant delay cannot be readily determined and 
the techniques of the Monte Carlo method become 
very powerful aids in the solution of such complex 
problems* This is particularly true since the de- 
velopment of models for the transient aind steady 
state analysis of transistor switching circuits 
such as ^ose of Ebers and Moll"^^ and Sparks and 
Beauf oy* ^ 

The flow chart below shows a typical computa- 
tional flow for a conventional sequential machine 
in applying the Monte Carlo technique to evaluate 
the propagation delay* 



The method of approach is: establish a mathe- 
matical model of the circuit; generate a set of 
numerical values for all these variables according 
to their respective distributions;* evaluate the 
function using this set of values; and repeat the 
above operations using another independent set of 
data* 


* One can obtain these values by actually measur- 
ing the parameters of a particular transistor random- 
ly selected* Resistor values may be assumed to 
have a uniform distribution* 
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Calculation of Rise Time, 


The time required for the collector current to 
reach 90^ of its final value is 

/X 

T = t' (5.1) 

o '-a 0.91 

^ 


Pn 

where four random numbers are generated to select 

^ : minority carrier lifetime in the active 

region 


b1 




: step turn on current 

i collector current 
: normal common emitter current gain 


Calculation of Storage Time 


The time required to switch the transistor 
from the saturation region to the edge of the act- 
ive region is 


^1 “ I - *_0 

Pn 


(5.2) 


where two new random numbers are needed to obtain 

'Zr : minority carrier lifetime in the saturation 
region 

1^2 : step turn off current 


Calculation of Decay Time T^ 


The time required for the collector current to 
decay to zero is 


ti. 


(5.3) 


0.1 I 


c - I. 


ftn 


b2 


Calculation of the Input Delay time T 


OD 


The time required to charge or discharge the 
input capacitance is 


T 


OD 


RC. In 
in 




(5.4) 


where at least four additional random numbers are 
used to select 


R : the effective impedance looking out from the 
base terminal 

C^^ : input capacitance 

: forward bias voltage on base 

: reverse bias voltage on base 

In estimating R, it may be more desirable to ran- 
domly select individual resistor values in the 
circuit and then compute R, rather than picking R 
randomly from some estimated distribution for R. 


Turn on 


"OD 

T = T + TT ■= — 
on o a T^ 


, 

e ^ 


T 


(5.5) 


In expression (5.2), T is the re- 
sponse of the transistor to a step of base current. 
The second term compensates the delay due to the 
input capacitance. 


Storage Time 


T = T + f In 
si s 


T 

on 



(5.6) 


In expression (5.6) T is the time required 
to remove excess carriers from the base with a 
step of base current applied. The second term in 
expression (5.6) is due to the fact that the base 
of the transistor is discharged by a signal with a 

finite rise time, T * 

’ on 


A simulation program has been prepared by Y. 

C. Ho and W. J. Dunnettf* The entire program has 
approximately 4,000 instructions and takes an aver- 
age of three seconds per run on the IBM 709 
Computer. In order to verify and establish the 
accuracy of the mathematical model a statistical 
experiment was also performed. In this experiment 
measured data was compared with predicted statis- 
tical data provided by the computer program and in 
each case, the predicted mean was quite close to 
the measured mean. Moreover, the computed devia- 
tion in every case was more conservative than its 
measured value. 


One notices that in computing the propagation 
delay, logarithmic and exponential functions are 
used four times and three times respectively, in 
addition to the required generation of a set of ten 
random numbers per transistor per run. 

The special purpose random number generator 
does away with most of the time required to gen- 
erate random numbers which become available essen- 
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tially in one access time to the high speed memory. 
If in the same sense as the random number genera— 
tion, a special purpose configuration is^estab- 
lished in V for computation of In x or e concur- 
rently with the program being executed in F, then 
one may expect to achieve significant reduction in 
total computation time* 

Consideration of the set of equations 5. 1-5. 6 
shows that the seven natural logrithm and expon- 
ential functions must be evaluated in sequence. 

Thus while F is calculating the operands to be 
used in these functions, V might be generating the 
random numbers and functions required in the fol- 
lowing steps. 

A block diagram of the (f + V) structure com- 
puter illustrating a form for achieving the above 
is shown in Figure 4. 

6* Conclusion 

In all three examples considered in Section 

5. serial generation of random numbers appeared 

quite satisfactory, since, using inexpensive 
transistors it is possible to generate one random 
number in about a No case has been found in 

which it is necessary to employ the parallel method 
of random number generation. 

If it becomes necessary to generate random 
numbers more rapidly than 8 per random number, 
one can either decide to employ more expensive, 
faster components in a serial random number gener- 
ator or utilize the fully parallel configuration. 
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Appendix I 

Period of Multiplicative Congruence Method 
Prom the equation 
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The sequence repeats itself when 


X. = X^ 
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From (2) and (3) we have 
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[ 2® X + C 1 = 0 Mod 2^ 
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If C is odd and 0 . 2 ^ 2 the sum of the terms in 
the bracket is odd. Then the first term must be 
divisible by 2^ in order to satisfy (3). Thus it 
is required to find the smallest n satisfying the 
congruence 


(2% 1)^-1 
2^ 


« 0 Mod 2^ 


(4) 


In Rotenberg’s paper^, he points out that 
from the Number Theory, 0 (2^) is a solution of 
(4) and the smallest n must be of the form 2^. 

Expanding Equation (4) by the binomial 
theorem we have 

r.r 


tf 
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2^ L 

2^ 

2 V 

[1^ ... 

2^ 1 



1 4 2^-^(2^-b 4 


+...-1 


If a = 2, all terms in the bracket after the 
first ”1” will be even and thus the whole bracket 
is odd. Then to satisfy (4) the factor 2^ must 
be divisible by 2^. Thus the minimum value for r 
is P, or n = 2^. 
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Appendix II 

Examples of Computer Routines to Generate 
Random Numbers 

The IBM 709 Additive Congruence Method^ ^ 


Location 

Operation 

Address Tag 

Comments 

00 

SXD 

Rand 1 , 1 

The contents 
of index reg. 

1 is stored 
in Rand 1 

01 

LXD 

Rand 2 , 1 

No. of initial 
numbers is 
loaded into 
index reg. 1 

02 

CLA 

Rand 3 , 1 

X. ^ is added 
to acc. 

04 

TIX 

o 

o 

Transfer on 
index (l0) 

05 

ADD 

Rand 3, 1 

X . is added 

3-1 

06 

STO 

Rand 3, 1 

x^ is stored 

The content of 
index reg. 1 
is stored in 
Rand 2 

07 

SXD 

Rand 2, 1 

08 

LXD 

Rand 2, 1 

Index reg. 1 
is restored 

09 

TOY 

10 

overflow con- 
dition reset 

10 

TRA 

Normal Return 


Rand 1 Temporary Storage 

Rand 2 No. of initial numbers 

Rand 3 Address of the last initial random number 

(Random numbers are stored in consecutive 
memory locations) 

The two SXD and LXD (OO, 01 , 07, 08) instruc- 
tions could be omitted if the index register 1 were 
available for use by the subroutine, thus saving 
four instructions per generated number. 

The IBM 709 Multiplicative Congruence Method 


Location 

Operation 

Address 

Comments 

0 

CLA 

Rand 1 

X . is added to 

a3c. 

1 

ADD 

Rand 2 

C is added to x . ^ 
3-1 

2 

STO 

Rand 1 

X. .+ C is stored 

3 

ALS 

Rand 3 

2 X . .is formed 

3-1 

4 

ADD 

Rand 1 

x^ is formed 

5 

STO 

Rand 1 

X. is stored 

3 

6 

TOY 

Normal 

Return 


Rand 1 Random number x. . 

3-1 


Rand 2 C 
Rand 3 a 




Figure 1 FUHCTIOKAL BIDCK DIAGRAM FOR A SERIAL PSEUDO -RANDOM NUMBER GENERATOR 
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START _ 
FROM S.C. 


COMPLETION 
TO S.C. 



RANDOM NUMBER TO 
DATA REGISTER 


Figure 2 FUNCTIONAL BIDCK DIAGRAM FOR A PARALLEL PSEUDO -RANDOM NUMBER GHJERATOR 
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TIME I TIME 2 TIME 3 TIME 4 


Figure 5 SYl^EOLIC TIDM CHART FOR PARALLEL ADDER INDICATING TIMH^G DURING ADDITION 
















































Figure h (F + V) STRUCTURE CONFIGURATION 
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THE CELLSCAN SYSTEM - 

T. M. 

A LEUCOCYTE PATTERN ANALYZER 


K. Preston, Jr. 

The Perkin-Elmer Corporation 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Summary 

Medical workers suspect that the incidence 
of the binucleate lymphocyte in the peripheral 
blood stream is an index of radiation damage.^ 

The fact that the incidence of this type of white 
cell is of the order of one per each million 
blood cells makes practical use of this index by 
the human observer essentially impossible. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has therefore arranged 
for the construction of a blood cell scanning 
system with which to determine the feasibility of 
the semi-automatic identification of the binucle- 
ate lymphoh^te in glass-mounted smears of human 
blood. 

The CELLSCAN system consists of a closed cir- 
cuit television microscope coupled to a special 
purpose digital computer. The system produces a 
quantized image of the leucocyte whose pattern is 
to be analyzed. The computer program causes the 
quantized image to be operated upon serially in 
such a way that groupings of contiguous binary 
"l*s'* are reduced to single I’s. Sampling the 
number of isolated l*s at various instants during 
the reduction process produces a histogram of the 
leucocyte's various constituent parts. The 
CELLSCAN system is intended to determine whether 
the resultant histogram of the binucleate lym- 
phocyte is unique in the histogram population of 
all leucocytes. 

Introduction 

The use of radioactive materials or of 
radiation producing equipment continues to in- 
crease throughout the world. Users are confront- 
ed with the problem of measuring the effect of 
radiation on workers in radiation environments. 

To date no good index has been found which 
measures the physiological changes produced in 
humans by low level radiation. One hypothesis 
that has been advanced is that the appearance of 
a rare type of white blood cell in the blood 
stream may provide such an -index. The rate of 
occurrence of this white cell is extremely low. 

In order to obtain sufficient statistical data to 
prove the above hypotheses, it is essential that 
automatic equipment be developed which is capable 
of scanning and analyzing blood samples. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe 
an experimental blood cell scanning system which 
has been constructed for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The equipment which has been assembled 
is designed to scan individual white cells rather 
than blood samples containing a multitude of 
cells. Experimental results will be used to es- 


tablish the feasibility of using electro-optical 
scanning with data processing pattern recogniz- 
ing techniques to identify certain types of 
human blood cells. 

Hematological Background 

Figure 1 is a table showing some of the 
classes of cells which are found in the human 
blood stream, i.e. the peripheral blood. Blood 
cells are divided into two major classes: The 
red cells (erythrocytes) and the white cells 
(leucocytes). It is the white cell population 
with which we are concerned here. The two major 
classes of white cells are lymphocytes and 
granulocytes. There are about two granulocytes 
for each lymphocyte. The sub-class of lympho- 
cytes whose incidence may be an index of low 
level radiation damage consists of lymphocytes 
having two nuclei. These cells are called 
binucleate lymphocytes. For brevity we shall 
refer to them as "bilobes". 

Some quantitative information on the in- 
cidence of bilobes has been obtained in experi- 
ments with animals. Figure 2 shows a graph pre- 
pared by Dr. Marylou Ingram at the University of 
Rochester.^ It shows the number of bilobes per 
thousand lymphocytes in the peripheral blood of 
dogs who were exposed to low level radiation 
from the University of Rochester cyclotron. As 
can be seen the normal incidence of bi lobes in 
the dogs tested is about one per 30,000 lympho- 
cytes. There is an immediate increase in the 
number of bilobes upon exposure by about an order 
of magnitude. This increased incidence continues 
in the peripheral blood for approximately one 
month during which time its amplitude gradually 
diminishes . 

The normal incidence of bilobes in man is 
somewhat greater than that given in Figure 2 for 
dogs. It is of the order of one per ten- thousand 
white cells which is equivalent to about one for 
each one million total blood cells. In order to 
measure the index of bilobes for a particular 
human being, the technician employed to process 
a blood sample must count and catalogue cells 
for several hours. This makes routine measure- 
ments of this index both practically and economi- 
cally unattractive as long as human technicians 
are required to perform the measurements. These 
measurements are also subject to error to 
technician fatigue. For this reason a study pro- 
gram has been instituted in order to determine 
whether it is within the present state-of-the-art 
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to evolve a blood cell scanning and data process- 
ing system which will identify bilobes in typical 
samples of peripheral human blood with reasonable 
error rates. This system is called the CELLSCAN 
system. 

Figure 3 shows a portion of a typical blood 
sample. The sample is prepared by squeezing a 
drop of human blood between two glass microscope 
covers lips. When the slips are separated the 
surface of each is coated with a monocellular 
layer of blood. The layer of blood is then 
treated with certain biological dyes which select- 
ively stain the different cells and cell con- 
stituents. The chemical reaction between the dye 
and the cells imparts characteristic colors to 
the cells which assist the hematologist in cell 
identification. Figure 3, however, is purposely 
black and white as the CELLSCAN system uses a 
monochromatic input. 

Different types of white cells appear in 
Figure 3 interspersed with red cells. The red 
cells are the regular disc-shaped objects. The 
white cells are the irregularly shaped darker 
objects. Each white cell consists of nuclei with- 
in the cell body or ’’cytoplasm". A bilobe is 
shown as well as two granulocytes. Granulocytes 
are characterized by the multitude of dark grains 
or "granules" within their cytoplasm. It should 
be noted that one granulocyte has two nuclei. 
Therefore, in order to identify the bilobe, the 
CELLSCAN system must differentiate between 
granulocytes and lymphocytes as well as between 
binucleate lymphocytes and lymphocytes with other 
than two nuclei. 

The technique used by the CELLSCAN system to 
differentiate between classes of white cells is 
to count and size the constituents of a given 
cell. By "constituents" we mean the nuclei and 
the granules. The output of the system is thus 
a histogram from which cell type may be determined. 
A digital approach to this problem of particle 
counting and sizing has been chosen as the best 
method for dealing with irregularly shaped 
particles . 

The "Shrink" Algorithm 

The equipment which has been designed to 
identify bilobes employs a television micro- 
scanner to deliver a binary video image to a 
special purpose computer. The scanner is so de- 
signed that, whenever white cell nuclei or gran- 
ules appear in the field of view, the digital 
output is "1". All other areas of the field of 
view are "0". A hypothetical binary image is 
shown in Figure 4a. Since the computer is 
digital, this image is quantized into a Cartesian 
array of elements or "bits". Dark elements in 
Figure 4 correspond to binary "I’s". 

The function performed by the special pur- 
pose computer is to count and size the image 
areas which are comprised of contiguous "l‘s". 

The output of the computer is an image histogram 


for the particular cell which is viewed by the 
scanner. In order to produce this histogram the 
computer first stores the entire binary image. 

It then operates sequentially on each image bit 
causing binary "I's" on the periphery of any 
contiguous group of "I's" to be changed to "O’s". 
This operation has been called the "shrink" oper- 
ation and was originally suggested by M. Golay.^ 

In general, the computer is required to make 
several sequential examinations of the image be- 
fore the image histogram is completed. Each 
examination will be called a "pass". Figure 4b 
indicates how the shrink operation modifies the 
original image shown in Figure 4a after two 
complete passes. Figure 4c indicates the re- ' 
sidual image after sufficient passes have been 
made to reduce the original image to a single 
isolated binary "1". The number of passes re- 
quired to reduce the original image to an isolated 
"1" is proportional to the maximum chord of the 
original image. Thus the image histogram is com- 
puted by counting the number of isolated ones 
present in memory after each pass. This infor- 
mation is then converted into a plot of the 
total number of groups of "I's" in the original 
image which fall into each of several maximum 
chord ranges. 

To program the computer to perform the shrink 
operation an algorithm has been devised by L. 

Scott and R. M. Landsman. 2 The algebraic ex- 
pressions which define the shrink algorithm are 
shown in Figure 5. The image bit operated upon 
is designated as X and its neighbors as A, B, C, 

. . . ,H. Since the computer sequences from left 
to right and top to bottom, bits A, B, C, and H 
have previously been processed. Their pro- 
cessed values are designated Ap, Bp, Cp, and Hp. 

Three functions are derived from the values 
of these 8 neighbors. The function f(ISO) in- 
dicates whether the bit under examination is an 
isolated one while the function f(TAZ) indicates 
whether the neighbors contain three adjacent 
"O's". A further function is required whose 
value indicates whether the X bit is a link be- 
tween subgroups of a given grouping of conti- 
guous "I's". This indication is provided by the 
value of f(TUP) which is "1" when there are three 
or more unlike neighbor pairs. This is necessary 
so as to prevent the computer program from pro- 
ducing two isolated "I's" when operating upon 
a dumbbell shaped original image. 

The complete shrink algorithm is f(Xp) and 
is given in the last line of Figure 5. When this 
algorithm is applied to a stored image, results 
as previously described in Figure 4 are obtained. 
It causes isolated "I's" to be retained rather 
than being converted to "0". This permits peri- 
odic sampling of the number of isolated "I's" in 
the computer memory. This periodic sampling takes 
place at intervals determined by the scale re- 
quired for the image histogram. 
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The first model of the CELLS CAN System has 
been built In order to evaluate the feasibility 
of recognizing bllobes using the data processing 
technique described above. A block diagram Is 
shown In Figure 6. The first model Is not In- 
tended to be a machine capable of scanning com- 
plete blood samples. The micro-scanner Is manu- 
ally centered on the blood cell to be analyzed. 
For reasons of economy the scanning and data pro- 
cessing rates are slow. About 10 minutes are 
required to process one image. The periodic com- 
puter sampling of isolated '*l*s” is converted to 
an image histogram by manual calculation. 

The Scanner 

The scanner standard employs a Leitz Ortho- 
lux microscope coupled to a Dage Data-Vision 
scanner which has been modified so as to enhance 
its signal to noise ratio. The output of the 
video amplifier is digitized by means of a video 
quantizing circuit. 

The Data-Vision equipment scans at a rate of 
60 horizontal scans per second which is about 300 
times slower than standard closed circuit tele- 
vision systems. The period of the vertical scan 
is 5 seconds. This produces a field of 300 hori- 
zontal scans for each image. This slow scanning 
rate was chosen so that the output data rate of 
the scanner could be matched to the data pro- 
cessing rate of the computer. It permits image 
data recording directly upon magnetic tape at 
2000 bits per second. Thus a relatively inexpen- 
sive audio tape machine can be employed. 

White cells are typically 10 to 20 microns 
in diameter. In order to restrict the field of 
view to a single cell an area of blood sample 30 
microns square is imaged by the micro-scanner. 
Thus, with 300 scanning lines, the elementary 
sample area or scanner "resolution’* is one- tenth 
of a micron square. This resolution is required 
since the separation between nuclei in a bilobe 
may be of this order. It implies, however, that 
computer storage of almost 100,000 bits per field 
of view is required. In order to reduce this 
memory requirement a processing technique de- 
veloped by W. K. Taylor is used in the scanner.^ 
Circuitry is used which stretches white-polarity 
video signals and equally shrinks dark-polarity 
video signals. This causes the separation be- 
tween bilobe nuclei to appear greater. However, 
it simultaneously makes granules appear smaller. 
In the CELLSCAN system a five fold stretching is 
permissible. Although granules having maximum 
horizontal chords less than one -half micron dis- 
appear from the image, sufficient granules remain 
to make cell identification possible. In this 
fashion the horizontal resolution is decreased 
to one-half a micron and the computer memory cap- 
acity requirement becomes about 20,000 bits. 

The Computer 

A block diagram of the CELLSCAN system com- 


puter is shown in Figure 7. The computer memory 
is a continuously moving loop of magnetic tape 
which is capable of storing 19,200 bits corres- 
ponding to a 64 X 300 field of view. Non-return- 
to-zero recording is used with automatic erase 
after reading. One track is used for storing 
"O' s'*; another, for "I’s". Internal computer 
timing signals are obtained from the data stored 
on the tape. At the beginning of the data pro- 
cessing run the computer memory is erased. Then 
under control of synchronizing signals from the 
scanner the memory is filled with one field of 
view. The image stored on the magnetic tape is 
serially transferred to memory registers and 
operated upon using the shrink algorithm under 
the command of controls on the computer console. 
The computer applies the shrink operation to the 
image for a pre-set number of passes variable 
geometrically from 4 to 128. After this number 
of passes has occurred, the computer automatic- 
ally reverts to a mode of operation wherein the 
tape continues to be read and the image is re- 
written unchanged. At this time the computer may 
be ordered to count the number of isolated "I’s" 
in the residual image. By alternating between the 
command to shrink and the command to count iso- 
lated "l*s", the operator is able to complete the 
image histogram for the field of view which has 
been stored. 

Another requirement of the computer is to 
complement the image stored. This routine is 
required in order to eliminate noise in the 
original image. Consider for example, the pro- 
blem of image inclusions as in applying the shrink 
operation to the letter "0". Due to f(TUP) which 
indicates an X bit which is a link between two 
neighbors, this configuration of binary "I's" 
cannot be reduced to a single binary "1" by the 
shrink operation. This indicates that any in- 
clusions which occur in a group of contiguous 
binary "I’s" will prevent this group from being 
reduced to an isolated "1". In order to elimin- 
ate inclusions in the image received from the 
scanner the CELLSCAN computer first complements 
this image. In the complemented image inclusions 
appear as isolated "I’s" or small groups of con- 
tiguous of "I's". These are eliminated by ap- 
plying a modified shrink operation wherein f(ISO) 

= 0 so that isolated "I’s" are not retained. Now 
the image is again complemented in order to re- 
create the original image in an inclusion free 
form. 

Part of the computer is a test pattern gener- 
ator which may take the place of the scanner as 
a data source. It is used during periods allo- 
cated to computer maintenance and debugging. The 
action ot the computer is monitored by a video 
monitor which displays the original or residual 
image contained in computer memory. Furthermore, 
the action of the scanner is observed by a second 
monitor which is capable of displaying either the 
analogue video signal or the quantized signal. 
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Results 


An example of an analogue signal from the 
scanner is shown in Figure 8, which shows a 
typical bilobe. Figure 8 shows the analogue 
signal before pulse stretching. It was obtained 
using a glass mounted blood sample prepared by 
the University of Rochester using peroxidase stain 
counters tained with Wright stain. An oil immersed 
90 power apochromatic objective lens having a ntim- 
erical aperture of 1.32 was used with a 1.40 
numerical aperture oil immersed condenser. The 
virtual image formed by the objective was imaged 
on the photoconductive surface of a General 
Electrodynamic Corp. 7325 vidicon tube by means 
of a Leitz widefield periplant eyepiece. The 
light source was a tungsten spiral filament fil- 
tered by a 5300 Angstrom narrow band filter. 

The analogue signal was quantized with the 
result shown in Figure 9. Inclusions in the 
nuclei due to non-uniformities in transmissivity 
can be seen. After elimination of inclusions by 
complementing the image and processing in the 
modified shrink mode this image would shrink, 
when re complemented, to two isolated ones after 
about 50 to 100 passes. 

Other cell types have been imaged and quan- 
tized using the CELLSCAN system. At this writing 
statistical information is being gathered on cells 
from many blood samples in order to ascertain 
what error rates can be expected in scanning 
bilobes in the presence of all other cell types. 

General Considerations 

In the above discussion of automatic blood 
cell scanning, we have described a machine which 
instruments a particular data processing routine. 
This special purpose machine is being used to 
ascertain whether the particular routine sug- 
gested is sufficiently general to identify bi- 
nucleate lymphocytes. As in all discussions of 
special purpose pattern identifiers, the question 
arises as to how one is to determine the optimum 
approach to the problem at hand. Few treatments 
of the general theory of pattern recognition 
exist. Some that are known to the author are 
listed in the bibliography.^ One of the more 
general treatises in this field is the one writ- 
ten by A. Gill.^ He treats the general problem 
of pattern recognition by assuming a pattern set 
S, consisting of M subsets or individual patterns. 
He assumes that each of the M sub-sets contains N 
features. If we confine ourselves to a binary 
system, then the minimum value of N is (log 2 M), 
where the parentheses indicate the largest inte- 
gral value of log 2 M. Furthermore, the maximum 
value of N is equal to (M-1). In the latter case 
the M X N matrix characterizing the S is the 
unitary matrix, i.e., a matrix whose diagonal 
values are all binary ’*l*s" and whose other ele- 
ments are "O'*. 

The more efficient the method of defining 
each Mi, the lower will be the value of N. Gill 


defines the efficiency of a noiseless pattern 
scanning system as equal to the information con- 
tent of S divided by the value of N. Defining 
"e" as efficiency we thus have; 

^ Pi log2 Pi S Pi log2 Pi 

i < e < _ H 

M-1 (log 2 M) 

where pi is probability of finding the Mi in S. 

Let us consider S as the population of white 
blood cells in peripheral human blood. The pro- 
bability of occurrence of mononucleate lymphocytes, 
binucleate lymphocytes, and granulocytes re- 
spectively, are shown below: 

PMl = 3 X lO-l 

PEL “ 3 X 10-5 

P6 = 7 X 10-1 

From the above figures, we can compute the 
information content of the source as equal to 
0.70. Since we are dealing here with three pat- 
terns, Gill^s approach would indicate both a max- 
imum efficiency equal to 0,35. However, in the 
special purpose system which has been designed 
it should be noted that a value of N equal to 
19,200 has been used. This indicates a system 
efficiency of 3.7 x 10"5, This quantity is com- 
pletely outside the range of efficiencies de- 
lineated by Gill. This would seem to indicate 
that a highly inefficient approach has been 
adopted in the present pattern analyzing system. 

Contemplating this problem further, we should 
again note that, using the Gill approach, we 
should be able to obtain a value of N .equal to 2. 
This implies that the existence or presence of 
only two features need be recognized by the 
scanner. For example, these two features could 
be: 

A - The existence of two nuclei. 

B - The existence of many granules. 

The ideal scanner would recognize the bilobed 
lymphocyte as being characterized by AB. All 
other lymphocytes would be characterized by AB. 
Granulocytes would be characterized by (AB + Ab) 
or, merely, B. The problem now is how to design 
a scanner whose output can be directly translated 
into the existence or non-existence of the two 
features mentioned above. Gill*s theory that such 
a scanner should exist does not give the designer 
a clue as to how such a scanner can be constructed. 
It appears clear to the author that existing con- 
tributions to the theory of pattern recognition • 
require further extension in order to define 
methods whereby the salient features of a multi- 
plicity of patterns may be determined. An al- 
ternative is to term the special purpose computer 
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which accompanies the scanner as part of the scan- 
ner, rather than part of the recognition logic. 

This semantic manipulation, however, is of little 
value in solving the practical engineering pro- 
blem. 

Future Development 

Some of the practical problems which must be 
solved in building a practical blood cell pattern 
analyzer may now be listed. As has been mentioned, 
the present system is a research tool for use in 
proving the value of certain data gathering and 
processing concepts. It operates at low speed 
and would, in fact, require over a month of con- 
tinuous operation to process a single blood 
sample. A useful system is one which can process 
a blood sample (containing approximately 10,000 
white cells) in about 15 minutes time. This rate 
of data processing allows about 100 milliseconds 
to process each cell. Taking into account pre- 
sent limitations of video scanning systems, about 
307o of this time should be allocated to scanning 
and storing the cell pattern. This leaves approxi- 
mately 70 mi Hi- seconds during which to perform 
the shrink operation on the pattern stored for a 
sufficient number of passes to prepare an image 
histogram. 

Let us assume that we extend the present 
serial mode machine directly and further assume 
that about 100 passes would be required for each 
cell identification. Noting that about 20,000 
bits must be stored in each image, this implies 
that 2,000,000 bit operations must be performed 
in 70 milli-seconds , i.e., an allowance of 35 
nano seconds per bit. In order to do logical 
operations at this rate we must work at the fron- 
tier of the state-of-the-art, using, let us say, 
a microwave memory as a data storage medium and 
high speed logic circuitry to process the data. 

Such a technique would require that the machine 
retrieve one bit of data from the delay line 
store, cause the operation of a logical sequence 
incorporating about 10 propagation times, and 
read out the results of this operation all in a 
35 nano second period. Such a feat may well be 
beyond present day capabilities.^ 

Another approach would be to substitute a 
combined parallel -serial mode machine for the 
serial mode machine described above. For ex- 
ample, one might contemplate storing the image 
in a 300 word sequential access memory, having 
64 bits per word. Parallel logic would be pro- 
vided which would examine 64 bits of the image 
simultaneously. This would require a 64 fold in- 
crease in the number of logical gates which would 
be used to instrument the shrink logic. Some re- 
duction in this figure is possible by cross con- 
necting the f(TUP) logics. The computer would 
operate by storing three 64 bit words in its 
memory register and simultaneously storing 64 
previously processed bits in an auxiliary register. 
A further 64 bit register would be required to 
store the output of the 64 shrink logic circuits. 
Because of the characteristics of the shrink 


algorithm, which at the moment is implemented by 
about 50 logic gates, it can be shown that a 4 to 
5 fold increase in total machine complexity is 
indicated. The memory would perform a read-write 
cycle for every 64 bits of image processed. Again 
assuming 100 passes per image, this would imply 
30,000 read-write cycles in 70 milli-seconds which 
is about 2 micro-seconds per read-write cycle. 
These specifications for a parallel-serial mode 
machine seem more reasonable than those corres- 
ponding to the serial mode machine. They do, 
however, imply a large increase in components 
required due to the adoption of parallel logic 
techniques. 

Conclusion 

In automatizing the analysis of blood cell 
patterns the computer engineer must devise 
machine techniques which can reproduce the human 
visual recognition process. It appears charac- 
teristic of such machines that vast amounts of 
input data must be operated upon in order to 
deliver a fairly elementary output. This is in 
contrast to present scientific and business com- 
puters where input and output data rates are com- 
mensurate. For example, in the present CELLSCAN 
system an input of approximately one quarter of 
a billion bits would be gathered in scanning a 
blood sample. This input is reduced to the 
quantity of bilobes in the sample which can be 
represented by a five-bit word. Even if the pre- 
sent system efficiency is improved to the maximum 
predicted by Gill, the ratio of input to output 
data rates would be of the order of ten-thousand 
to one.^ Therefore, it is found that today’s 
applications of data processing technology in the 
field of pattern recognition require us to take 
full advantage of present circuit art. It is 
here that use can be made of microwave logic 
techniques. Furthermore, a better theoretical 
grasp of pattern recognition problems is required 
so as to guide the engineer towards the most ef- 
ficient use of available logic circuitry and data 
stores. 
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Figure 1. COMPOSITION OF PERIPHERAL BLOOD 
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Figure 2. INCIDENCE OF BILOBES IN DOGS 
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Figure 5- the "SHRINK" ALGORITHM 



Figure 6. THE CELLSCAN SYSTEM 












Figure 7- COMPUTER BLOCK DIAGRAM 
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The design of circuits for computers has be- 
come in recent years a complex undertaking. The 
problem is two-fold. On one hand optimization of 
cost and speed is the prime objective. On the 
other hand* complexity is increased through fac- 
tors such as component characteristics and life 
expectancy* manufacturing techniques, and the 
suppression of noise in very large systems. The 
complexity makes the use of computers as an aid to 
design almost imperative; this was the case in the 
design of circuits for Univac Larc. 

Several applications of computers in circuit 
design are reported here and demonstrated by case 
histories for Univac Larc. The paper consists of 
two parts. In Part I* a general description of 
the problems and solutions is given. References 
to available reports or publications are given 
where a more detailed description can be found. 

The problem areas can be divided into three cate- 
gories: evaluation of components and life test; 
design of circuits; protection against noise. 

Part II consists of a detailed description of the 
statistical techniques used in the circuit design. 

Part I 

A. Evaluation of Components and Life Tests 


Evaluation of Components . The components 
evaluated included transistors, diodes* ferrac- 
tors* ferrite cores* resistors* capacitors, etc. 

As an example* the evaluation of Philco surface 
barrier transistors will be reported here. This 
transistor was selected during the first half of 
1956 after a study of many other candidates in 
respect to rise time* storage time, gain, current 
level at optimum performance and cost. The eval- 
uation program required the testing of a large 
number of transistors to determine such parameters 
as beta* rise time, storage time, and breakdown 
voltage. These values were measured initially and 
at various times throughout life test. 

In the attempt to mechanize the test data 
analysis* a complete library of Univac statistical 
routines has been developed. These statistical 
routines analyzed and evaluated the available 
data. The statistical analysis of empirical data 
is greatly simplified if the variate under analy- 


sis is normally distributed. Since this is rare- 
ly the case in practice* the distributions were 
transformed to ones that have Gaussian proper*^ 
ties. 

Close cooperation with manufacturers was 
maintained to insure that the transistors re- 
ceived were the best that could be produced in 
the manufacturing process used. Experimental 
designs were made to aid in the determination of 
the effect of various changes in production tech- 
niques* e.g.* resistivity and etching time* on 
the several transistor parameters. A UNIVAC® 
routine was then used to perform the analysis of 
variance necessary for the identification of the 
statistically significant variables. The results, 
a joint effort between the manufacturer and user* 
helped establish production control procedures 
which virtually insured that component lots would 

5 

meet the required specification* 

Evaluation of Life Test . Because of the 
long life expectancy of transistors it was diffi- 
cult to ascertain failure characteristics by life 
test in a reasonable time period. In other words, 
it was not possible to detect significant degrada- 
tion of transistor parameters over thousands of 
hours of life test. Since it was nevertheless 
extremely important to be able to make a predic- 
tion as to the life expectancy of the transistor* 
an attempt was made to run accelerated life tests 
at elevated temperatures* under severe humidity 
conditions and under vibration* with the purpose 
of producing gradual deterioration in a reasonable 
time. It was hoped that the correlation of such 
results with deterioration under normal usage con- 
ditions would result in a reasonably accurate pre- 
diction of life expectancy. The tests under ele- 
vated temperature conditions were the only ones 
that proved useful in this respect. 

Transistors were placed on test at 55^c* 65^c 
75®c, B5^c* and lOO^c. The transistors involved 
were first tested for homogeneity by a study of 
the distribution of breakdown voltage and p. 

These parameters also appeared to be the major 
cause of transistor failure in the circuits and 
therefore are the subject of the investigation. 

By studying the behavior of these homogeneous sets 
over time, we hoped to obtain as estimate of tran- 
sistor behavior at 250c. 
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To illustrate the statistical methods used, 
the determination of transistor life using degra- 
dation of breakdown voltage as a criterion will be 
discussed. The circuit design indicated that the 
breakdown voltage degradation to 3 volts implied a 
transistor failure. Theoretical studies had sug- 
gested the dependence of the breakdown voltage on 
temperature and time as follows: 

= A - (1) 

where Vp is the breakdown voltage, T is the abso- 
lute temperature and t is the age of the transis- 
tor in hours. 

A least-squares fit was then made to the 
data, using fixed values of T, to determine the 
"best” values for A, B, and a. The results of 
this analysis are given in Table I. 

Table 1. Punch-Through Voltage 
Accelerated Life Test 


Group 

No. 

Temperature 

(®c) 

Lea St -Squares Equation 
(t in hours) 

10 

55 

10.6 - 0.0002t 

11 

65 

9.57 - 0.0004t 

12 

75 

11.9 - 0.0028t 

13 

85 

10.9 - 0.0058t 


Because of the assumed exponential relation- 
ship, the least-squares straight line was obtained 
for the logarithm of the slope as a function of 
reciprocal temperature. The equation thus obtained 
was 

m = -1.3 X iolV(14278/r) (2) 

where m is a slope of the linear least-square 
equation and T is the corresponding absolute tem- 
perature as shown in figure 1-1. 

This equation was used to estimate the slope 
at 25^0, and the value was found to be approxi- 
mately 2 X 10“^ volts per hour. The results of a 
fit by eye made prior to the regression analysis 
made on the Univac System indicated an average 
life of 211,000 hours as indicated in figure 1-2. 

In addition to the prediction of accelerated 
life tests, life tests under conditions similar to 
operating conditions were conducted. Improved 
predictions were only possible as more data became 
available. 

B. Circuit Design 

Mechanization of the various steps involved 
in circuit design for Univac Larc has served as 
the basis for research whose objective is the 
complete mechanization of design and fault diag- 
nosis of transistor circuits. Research has been 
in progress since the initial design phase of 


LARC attempting to mechanize all steps previously 
performed manually. Our objective has been to 
completely automate the design steps required in 
going from proposed circuit schematic configura- 
tions to the development of an optimized circuit. 
The process will consist primarily of computer 
programs using a detailed mathematical model. 

There are two advantages to such a process: 

1) More efficient circuit optimization in terms 
of the predetermined functionals, that is, 
cost, by utilizing the speed of computers. 

2) The generation of component specifications 
which computer programs correlate with the 
capabilities of the designed circuit. 

Circuit design and optimization start with 
given circuit schematic configurations and a 
performance requirement. In the case of computer 
circuits, the latter can be stated, for instance, 
in terms of fan in (number of logical inputs), 
logical operation, fan out (number of circuits to 
which the output is connected), and the delay per 
circuit. The objectives of the design are to 
single out one of several suggested circuit con- 
figurations and determine component parameters so 
that cost is minimized. 

The process can be roughly divided into 
three steps: 

1) Generation of d-c circuit equations. 

2) D-c circuit design. 

3) Optimization of the Circuit for Reduced Delay* 

Generation of d-c circuit equations . A code 
was devised for transferring the circuit informa- 
tion in a schematic diagram into the computer. 

This code is completely reversible; that is, the 
original circuit diagram can be derived uniquely 
from the computer code. 

The nodes of the circuit are assigned a num- 
ber mjm 2 . Each branch is uniquely determined by 

its endpoints (that is, the branch with nodes mim 2 
and nj|^n 2 as endpoints is called branch 

m 2 m 2 n^n 2 piP 2 )* An additional set of numbers pjP 2 
is necessary to differentiate two or more branches 
which have common endpoint notes. After listing a 
number which identifies a branch, the components 
of the particular branch are listed. When this 
has been done for all branches, the circuit has 
been completely described. Each component is 
associated with a letter of the alphabet (for 
example, resister R, emitter E, battery B, and 
diode D). In the format used each letter is 
followed by a two-digit number to differentiate 
components which are of the same type. 

The component closest to node mim 2 is listed 
immediately after the description of the branch 
'”l*”2”l”2PlP2* followed in order by the remaining 
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components in the branch; thus, the component next 
to node n^n^ is the last in the series. As an ex- 
ample, the following is the format for the circuit 
shown in figure 1-3. 



00 

01 

00 

ROl 

000 


-Vq - 

00 

04 

00 

DOO 

GOO 



00 

04 

01 

ROO 

BOO 

V 

- V = 

01 

02 

00 

SOO 

000 


’'l 

01 

04 

00 

R02 

BOl 



02 

03 

00 

QOO 

000 

V4 

- V - 

02 

04 

00 

EOO 

000 


L 

03 

04 

00 

R03 

B02 

\T 

^ \r = 

03 

04 

00 

GOl 

000 

^3 



Vroi 


’^DOO 

'^GOO 

V 

ROO 

^"boo 

V 

SOO 


'^R02 


V 



This method of recording the information for 
a given circuit configuration gives a unique re- 
presentation so that each component and its loca- 
tion is specifically described. 


^4 -^2 


^4 -V3 


'^ROa '*■ ’^602 


The two basic methods available for the gen- 
eration of the circuit equations (that is, the 
loop and the nodal-branch techniques) have been 
considered. The loop method has the advantage of 
yielding fewer equations, since not all of the 
possible variables are included. If the addition- 
al variables are eliminated from the nodal-branch 
equations, the reduced set is identical with the 
set derived by using the loop method. 

The nodal-branch derivation has a single ad- 
vantage which is extremely important from the 
standpoint of a computer solution: the equations 
are derived very systematically. Thus the process 
of mechanization, which will result in a set of 
redundant equations, is easily implemented. On 
the other hand, when using the loop equation 
method, there are frequently too many loops to 
allow extracting those which make up the system of 
redundant equations. 

It was decided, therefore, to concentrate on 
the more systematic nodal-branch method, and then 
eliminate any irrelevant variables. 

If there are n nodes in the circuit, n-1 in- 
dependent nodal equations can be generated. (It 
can be shown that if the n-th equation is gener- 
ated, the result can be derived from the other n-1 
equations.) Referring to the circuit in figure 
1-3, the n-1 equations generated are: 


^010 

* ^040 

^041 

« 0 

“^010 

^120 

+ ^140 

= 0 

~ Il20 

+ ^230 

+ ^240 

» 0 

■^230 

^340 

^341 

= 0 


The branch equations represent the total 
voltage drop across each branch. For the sample 
circuit in figure 1-3 the equations are as 
follows: 


^4 -h ° '"goi 

These four nodal and nine branch equations, 
then, represent a complete set of redundant 
equations which fully describe the system. 

The current-voltage relation of diodes and 
transistors is nonlinear. In order to simplify 
computation, these nonlinear curves have been 
approximated and replaced by linear segments in 
the regions of operation which are of interest. 
Thus, whenever the voltage-current relationship 
of a diode is considered, the following condition 
is employed: 


where Vp and Ip are the voltages and current re- 
spectively through the diode. (See figure 1-4. ) 
The constants Dp and Rp are unknown quantities to 

be determined in the calculations. In effect, a 
variable (Vp), which changes with input condi- 
tions, has been replaced by two quantities (DQ,Rp) 

which remain constant through varied input 
conditions. 


In a similar manner the following substitu- 
tions can be made for the transistor currents: 


= ''l 

where Sp, Rg, Kj and K2 are constants determining 
the two straight line approximations; Ig and Iq 

are the currents through S (base) and Q (collector) 
respectively; and Vg and Vg are the voltage drops 

across the base and collector. (See figure 1-4.) 

As in the case of the diode, unknown quanti- 
ties (V5, Vq), which change with input conditions, 

are replaced by quantities (Kj, K2t Sp, Rg) which 
remain constant through varied input conditions. 
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D~c circuit design . In the case of UNIVAC 
LARC the optimization of cost consisted mainly of 
reducing the required Beta of transistors used. 
There are two criteria for calculating the re- 
quired Beta: Worst case design, statistical 
design. 

In the case of worst case design, the para- 
meters (such as resistances, supply voltages, etc.) 
are multiplied by a factor which represents the 
maximum tolerances allowed so that the Beta of the 
transistor involved becomes minimum. 

In statistical circuit design, Monte Carlo or 

analytical^*^, methods are used to obtain a dis- 
tribution of the required Beta of the transistors 
as a function of the distributions of the circuit 
parameters (resistances, supply voltages, etc.) 

Optimization of the Circuit for Reduced Delay . 
Examination of the above circuit equations shows 
that the number of unknown variables exceed the 
number of equations. Therefore there is no unique 
solution. Generally delay decreases with increase 
in Beta, although the delay would depend on many 
other parameters as well. The purpose of the op- 
timization is then to determine a unique circuit 
having the lowest Beta requirement such that the 
maximum delay allowed in the circuit specifica- 
tions is not exceeded. 

The transient behavior of the circuit can be 
determined experimentally, analytically, or through 
statistical studies. 

In the experimental transient study the un- 
knowns in the circuit equations are divided into 
so-called dependent variables and independent 
variables. The number of the dependent variables 
is equal to the number of equations. The deter- 
mination of optimum values for the independent 
variables inplies unique solution of the circuit 
equation which represents the optimized circuit. 

The problem then is to vary the independent vari- 
ables and determine experimentally the values 
corresponding to minimum delay. This can be an 
iterative process where one of the independent 
variables is varied while the others are kept con- 

Q 

stant. Figure 1-5 illustrates such an experiment 
where R3 is varied for a transistor Beta of 9 and 
the on-base current equals 1.15 ma. The optimum 
value of R3 is found to be approximately 750 ohms. 

A large number of circuits have to be com- 
puted in the process of optimization using circuit 
equations modified for worst case design. These 
circuit equations are found to be nonlinear. 
Solution of the system of equations by computer is 
of significant advantage over manual computation, 
especially when the system of equations is non- 
linear. 

The theoretical relationship between circuit 
delay and the several circuit parameters has been 
found to be extremely unreliable for prediction 
purposes and therefore abandoned. 


The third approach involves the statistical 
determination of the relationship between the cir- 
cuit parameters and the circuit delay. Specifi- 
cally, the determination of the regression of cir- 
cuit delay on the transistor parameters has been 
established. This method is the key to the cir- 
cuit design procedure used and therefore it is 
described in considerable detail in Part II of 
this paper. 

A functional relationship, developed statis- 
tically, serves two closely related purposes. It 
is not only necessary for any work in statistical 
circuit design but offers the following advantages: 

1) Changes in production control, which, experi- 
ence indicates, occur frequently, may improve 
the parameters of the selected transistors in 
some respects and degrade them in others. 

Also, with the rapid developments in transis- 
tor production, newer, better and less expen- 
sive transistors become available. A corre- 
lation between transistor parameters and 
circuit performances allows the transistor 
manufacturer the freedom of changing produc- 
tion controls to improve one parameter at the 
expense of others so that transistors improve 
in yield and cost. Also a freedom is main- 
tained to purchase transistors from many 
sources. 

2) The circuit that has been designed for a 
particular specification may be useful in 
other applications in which a less expensive 
transistor would satisfy a functional speci- 
fication calling, for example, for slower 
speed or less gain. The regression of circuit 
performance on the several component para- 
meters allows such a change to be made with- 
out additional design or experimental check. 

C. Reduction of Noise and Delay in Backboard 
Wiring 

The transmission delay increases with the 
lengths of the wire and distributed capacitances 
representing connectors, wires, etc. The noise 
pick up (that is, voltages and currents induced 
in a wire by pulses in other wires in its proxi- 
mity) increases with the lengths of the wires but 
decreases with the total distributed capacitance 
on the wire. The assignment of elements on the 
backboard is made to reduce delay and noise pick 
up. In Univac Larc, the logical designer decided 
where groups of circuit elements were to be placed 
on the backboard, based on his familiarity with 
general information flow path among organs of the 
computer. The circuit elements were then assigned 
to specific printed circuit packages. Preliminary 
wiring procedures were then run on Univac I to 
determine whether bad cases, representing wires 
exceeding length or capacitance, existed. This 
was done on the basis of wire length calculation 
between terminals, and calculation of total capa- 
citance represented by connectors and wire lengths. 
When bad cases existed, the logical elements were 
moved (by decision of the logical designer) in an 
attempt to reduce and/or eliminate the bad case 
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conditions.^ Iterations of this procedure, 
partly manual and partly automatic, are continued 
until wire lengths and capacitances are reduced to 
a tolerable level. 

Research on computer placement of circuit 
elements on the backboard has continued after com- 
pletion of the layout of Larc-Univac. A suitable 
algorithm has since been developed for performance 

of this task.^^ The algorithm is capable of mini- 
mizing the longest wires on the backboard or the 
total length of all wires combined. 

Part II 

The engineer who has as his assignment the 
design of a transistor circuit to perform accord- 
ing to a predetermined functional specification 
has a choice of two courses in designing the cir- 
cuit and specifying the transistor. 

One approach, in general use, is to determine 
by measurements the worst parameters of a selected 
type of transistor, to employ these parameters as 
the limiting criteria in a worst-case design, and 
to eh^ose the other components in the circuit to 
optimize speed or gain, for example, in a non- 
rigorous way. 

In the second approach, discussed in this pa- 
per, the engineer designs a circuit for a typical 
transistor which performs to the given functional 
specification. The other circuit components are 
selected to optimize the operation with this tran- 
sistor. The dependence of the functional opera- 
tion of the circuit (for instance, its gain or de- 
lay) upon the parameters of the transistor is de- 
termined over a wide range of variations of these 
parameters through statistical studies. Transis- 
tor parameters are then determined for each range 
corresponding to the functional specifications* 

Information on the dependence or correlation 
of parameters is valuable to both the transistor 
manufacturer and the circuit designer. One tran- 
sistor parameter can be improved at the expense of 
another so that the transistor improves in produc- 
tion yield, cost, etc., without harmful effect on 
the operation of the circuit. A change in produc- 
tion control, rather than being harmful, can be 
helpful. Various types of transistors are candi- 
dates for use in the circuit without additional 
design or experimental work, and the same circuit 
can be used to satisfy a number of specifications, 
changing only the type of transistor. The circuit 
designer can use the same information for statis- 
4 

tical circuit design opposed to the worst case 
design, thus effecting additional savings. 

The subject approach will be illustrated by 
a case history of a circuit design. To relate a 
given circuit specification to the transistor 
parameters involved, a considerable amount of com- 
putation is necessary^ which has been carried out 
on a UNIVAC I data-processing system. 


Description of the Circuit 

The functional specifications of the circuit 
to be designed were as follows: 

Driving circuit: Flip-flop whose output voltage 
has exponential rise time to 70% in 40 o^s. 

Input voltage: Pulse from -2.9v to -0.3v 

Input current: Pulse from 0 ma to 4.5 ma. 

Output voltage: Pulse from -2.9 to Ov. 

Output current: Pulse from 0 ma to 52.0 ma. 

Maximum output capacitance: 1000 )xpf. 

Maximum load: 32 standard circuits. 

Delay; Minimum Maximum 

High-speed range 22 m^,s 165 m^ 

Medium-speed range 33 m^s 205 mfis 

Low-speed range 44 mp,s 245 

The circuit configuration chosen is shown in 
figure 2-1. Delay is measured from the beginning 
of the clock pulse driving the flip-flop to the 
beginning of the output of the leading circuits. 
The delay-measuring circuit is shown in figure 2-2. 

Since the minimum delay is not critical in 
this configuration, design effort continued with 
the input and loading for maximum delayi as shown 
in figure 2-3. Measurements were made when the 
transistor was turning off, since maximum delay 
occurs at that time. A typical transistor was 
selected to give a delay in the medium range. The 
values of the other components in the circuit that 
would minimize delay were then determined experi- 
mentally. The Surface Barrier Transistor (SBT) 
in the circuit (figure 2-1) has a relatively small 
effect on the delay of the entire circuit; there- 
fore, the determination of worst parameters for 
the SBT was feasible. This paper will deal with 
the regression of the parameter of the second 
transistor and on the performance of the circuit 
as a whole. 

Like the choice of the circuit configuration 
(figure 2-1), final determination of the values of 
components other than transistors was based upon 
other experimental work not relevant to the work 
discussed here. 

B. Parameters of the Transistors 

Four parameters and circuit delays were mea- 
sured for each of 360 transistors. The six para- 
meters normally specified by the manufacturer are 
Breakdown voltage. Leakage current. Current gain 
(p). Rise time (T), Storage time (S), and Peak 
base-to-emitter voltage (V). The first two, which 
affect mainly the dc operation of the circuit, 
have no significant effect on circuit delay. The 
remaining four parameters, assumed a priori to af- 
fect circuit delajF significantly, were measured in 
each transistor. Current gain (p) was measured at 
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a constant collector current of approximately 100 
milliamperes and a collector voltage of -0.6. Be- 
cause of dc considerations, gain must exceed 30 
under these conditions. The circuits shown in 
figures 2-4, 2-5, and 2-6 were used to measure T, 
V, and S, respectively. Total circuit delay (6) 
was assumed to be a function of V, p, T, and S. 

In addition, 6 was measured for each transistor, 
with output loading which corresponds to maximum 
delay (figure 2-3). 

The transistors tested were in three groups: 
236 transistors of type GT762 (taken from two pro- 
duction runs), 99 transistors of type CK762, and 
25 transistors of type TA1830. 

No theoretical relationship among the mea- 
sured parameters was assumed. Each measurement 
was performed twice. Transistors whose values did 
not check within the accuracy limits of the mea- 
suring device, were eliminated from further con- 
sideration but the number of these was negli- 
gible. 

C. Statistical Studies 


Interdependence studies between the para- 
meters and delay values were undertaken first. 

The tools of regression analysis^ were used to 
ascertain whether, in general, circuit delay can 
be predicted from known parameters of a transistor. 
The second step was the establishing of a func- 
tional relationship between circuit delay and the 
several known parameters. This function formed 
the basis for the successful determination of 
transistor parameters for the delay ranges. 

Studies in Regression Analysis . To investi- 
gate whether there is any direct relationship be- 
tween circuit delay (6) and any of the four tran- 
sistor parameters listed, the measured value of 
circuit delay for 236 transistors, assuming these 
to be a representative sample of the population of 
all GT762 transistors, was plotted against each of 
the parameters. It was assumed that the regres- 
sion of 6 on each of the parameters V, p, T, and S 
is linear. The scatter diagrams of 5 versus each 
of the transistor parameters and fitting of linear 
regression equations are given in figures 2-7 thru 
2-10. The mean 6 values are connected in a line 
of best fit, shown as a light line; the line of 
regression, shown as a heavy line, is defined as 
the linear function of the form y « mx + b, which 
fits the means of arrays best, in the least 
squares sense. The fitted linear regression equa- 
tions are given below: 

6 = -33.4V + 194 

6 * -0.0812P + 197 

6 « 0.577T + 146.5 

6 « 12. 4S + 171 


ships are obtained by using the last three of the 
above equations. Though the estimated coefficient 
of regression between ^ and V is greater than the 
corresponding coefficient between 5 and any other 
parameter, it is not statistically significant 
since the estimated variance of this coefficient 
is very high. Further investigation made to de- 
termine whether any direct relationship between 
the parameters V, p, T and S existed, indicated a 
strong direct relationship between both V and T 
and also between T and p. 


Delay as a Function of Sixteen Expressions . 

A UNIVAC program was used to find the linear fit 
and regression coefficients between 5 and the fol- 
lowing 16 parameter expressions: 

V. p. T. S. l/p, T/P, T^/p, T/p2, v/p, 

VT. TS. S/p, T^, l/p2, i/s, VS 


It was assumed that the coefficients of regression 
between 6 and other parameter expressions were not 
significant. The program revealed highest posi- 
tive regression between 6 and terms T, T^, T^/p, 
VT, S/p, and TS. These six parameter combinations 
were chosen for a function with linear constants 
as follows: 


6 “ KjT + + KgVT + K^T^/p 

+ K^/p + K^TS + 


( 1 ) 


A second program was subsequently written to 
apply the least-squares fit criterion to the 234 
sets of transistor data for the given equation. 
The normalized equations (seven equations, seven 
unknowns) of the fit were solved by the Grout 

Method^. A third program was developed to test 
the curve fit; that is, to compare the calculated 
6 with the observed and to determine the individ- 
ual terra contributions. These programs revealed 
that the K^/pand TS terms contributed little 

to the value and could be dropped, thus simplify- 
ing the function to the following: 

6 = KjT + + KgVT + K^T^/p + (2) 


where Kj » 1.666, Kg = 0.001, Kg = -2.717, 

« -0.175, and K,^ « 129.135 

A relatively simple evaluation of the normal- 
ity of the distribution of errors based on this 
regression equation is indicated in figure 2-11. 
The cumulative distribution of errors would appear 
perfectly linear in the representation of a nor- 
mally distributed population. 


By using t tests^, it was found that the re- 
gression between 5 and V is not statistically 
significant but the regressions of 5 on the other 
parameters are highly significant, i.e., at the 1% 
level. There is a definite indirect relationship, 
then, among p, T, and S. The indirect relation- 


Discussion of Accuracy of Prediction Using 
the Function . A lot of 99 type GT762 transistors 
from a later shipment was measured to determine the 
applicability of the derived functions, equations 
(1) and (2)* The distribution of errors between 
the equation prediction (2) and the observed 
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values of delay appeared norma with a mean of 
8%. A change in the constant term or inclusion of 
dependence on S would correct the function as ap- 
plied to this particular group and shift the mean 
to zero. 

D. Range Determination 

Since the circuit under design specifies use 
in one of three delay ranges* rather than a spe~ 
cific delay* a method for classifying transistors 
into the three ranges according to known para- 
meters would serve the purpose. The method cap- 
italizes on the relationship established in the 
search for a predictive function. 

The 236 units first investigated were plotted 
on a T-ordinate* P-abscissa graph, and labeled 
with their observed 6 values. Arbitrary 6 ranges 
were found to separate themselves fairly well into 
various regions of the plot; rough borders were 
sketched between regions following the best range 
separations. These T (p) curves descended expo** 
nentially at low p values* and leveled off hori* 
zontally as p increased* suggesting the function- 
al relationship: 

T = Kj + (4) 

The 6-labeled points were separated into the 
three designated groups: 0-155 mp,s, 156-195 mps, 
and 196-234 mps; and the two borders were added. 

A program was devised to fit the border p, T data 
to the suggested functional expression* yielding 
the constants K^* K^* for each curve. The 

smooth exponential decay curves were drawn in to 
separate the data. The results* for the first lot 
of 234 type GT762 transistors, are described as 
follows: 

1) In the high range (196 < 6 < 235)* eight 
units out of 52 occurred which did not be- 
long. Their values were 180* 180, 186* 192, 
192* 192, 192* 194 mjjS. Thus there were only 
two outside of the tolerance criterion* 

± 10 mps. This tolerance was selected arbi- 
trarily by adding the measurement tolerances 
of T and 5* each i 5 mps. 

2) In the medium range (156 < 6 < 195) nine 
units out of 179 occurred which did not be- 
long. One unit was below (152), and eight 
units were above (196* 196* 196, 198, 198, 
198* 200* 200). None of these was outside 
the i 10 mps tolerance region. 

3) The low range (5 < 155) contained only two 
units* both of which were correctly placed. 

4) The two border equations are as follows: 

T = 30.97 + 60.58e"®*®^®'^P at 6 = 155 (5) 

T = 62.18 + 112.41e“®'®^^^P at 6 = 195 (6) 


The results suggest a very accurate separation. 

The lowest region* where there was insufficient 
data available* was checked on another set of 
transistors. The results are discussed below. 

Figure 2-12 is a graph that can be used to 
sort transistors by p and T measurements. Once 
the measurements for each transistor are made* the 
p-T point on the graph establishes the delay range 
of the unit. 

Discussion of Accuracy of Prediction Using 
Ranges Determined . With the method just indicated, 
using the transistor delay-range chart with the 
originally derived borders (figure 2-12), the new 
lot of 99 type GT762 transistors was plotted. 

There were 28 transistors in the high range 
(196 < < 235). 

In the medium range (156 < 6 < 195), 69 units 
occurred, of which 11 did not belong. Neverthe- 
less, of these 11, ten units were acceptable under 
the tolerance limits* indicating only one mis- 
placed. 

In the low delay range (6 < 155), only two 
transistors occurred, both of which were correctly 
placed. 

A linear shift in the borders of the 6 ranges 
wohld take care of the errors of misplacement. 

These results are strongly indicative that new 
lots of the transistor have some property changes 
that can affect our application, unless additional 
parameters such as storage time (S) are considered. 

An excellent prediction for the TA1830 data 
was achieved by the transistor delay-range chart 
(figure 2-12). Of the 25 units tested, 22 fell 
within the predicted range and 3 were borderline. 
The borderline cases were so close that, within 
tolerance limits, they could be placed in the 
correct categories. 

In contrast to the broad range of delay 
values in the original 236 type GT762 transistors, 
these RCA TA1830 units were mostly confined to the 
lowest delay range. 
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Figure 1-5. SAMPLE CIRCUIT FOR FAULT DIAGHOSIS 
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Figure 2-6. MEASUREMENT OF STORAGE TIME 
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WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE COINCIDENT CURRENT CORE MEMORIES 

R. S. Weisz and M. Rosenberg 

Ampex Computer Products Company 
Culver City, California 


A desired extension of man's intellect is to 
extremes of temperature where the human brain 
does not function effectively. Both military 
and industi'rial applications call for digital 
computers which can operate from polar cold to 
equatorial heat. In the space age, these limits 
must be broadened still further. Unfortunately, 
core memories are generally somewhat less toler- 
ant of temperature changes than are human beings. 
Chiefly at fault is the ferrite core itself, 
because of its high temperature coefficient of 
coercivity, 0.5 to Q,TL per degree Centigrade. 
Nevertheless, since ferrite cores have proven 
to be highly reliable, reasonably fast, light in 
weight, and modest in power requirements, some 
means of overcoming the high temperature coeffi- 
cient is needed to advance the art of computing. 

A number of such schemes have been proposed. 
They include; (1) Compensating the drive cir- 
cuits for the decrease in required current with 
rising temperature; (2) putting the memory in a 
thermostatically controlled chamber above the 
highest ambient anticipated; (3) using multi- 
apertured ferrite cores to provide a wide margin 
of current tolerance; (4) using a "word select" 
or linear select mode of address; (5) using 
metal alloys which have inherently lower temper- 
ature coefficients. Each of these methods may 
have some merit; certainly all have serious 
limitations. 

Clearly, what one would like is a ferrite 
core having temperature independent properties. 
We have recently developed such a core. Aside 
from a low temperature coefficient of coercivity, 
the new core has a better disturb ratio than 
that of standard ferrite memory cores over the 
range -55° to +100 °C. Valuable for other pur- 
poses as well, a high disturb ratio also aids 
in decreasing temperature sensitivity. An array 
of 1092 bits has been built from these cores 
using a simple toroidal geometry. It has been 
successfully operated over the range -55° to 
+125°C in a coincident current mode without 
temperature or current compensation. 

In the remainder of this paper, we shall dis- 
cuss in further detail the problem of wide 
temperature memory operation, the prior art on 
the subject, the new ferrite's characteristics, 
and the new memory's operation. 


Problem of Wide Temperature Operation 

To match commonly called for military specifi- 
cations, we shall discuss memory operation over 
the range -55° to +125®C. It is important to 
note that there already exist components other 
than memory cores which can be operated over 
this same range. For example, transistors, 
diodes, resistors and capacitors, all necessary 
in memory circuits, are available. 

A fundamental problem involved in operating 
a memory core over a wide temperature range will 
be discussed in reference to Figure 1, which is 
a superposition of hysteresis loops taken at 
-55°, +25°, and +100 °C for a conventional mem- 
ory core. It is readily seen that a current 
which is sufficient to switch the core at -55° 
is more than twice the required current at 25 °C. 
Therefore, with the usual coincident current 
scheme, if half such a current is applied at 
room temperature, it will completely switch 
what are intended to be half- selected (unswitched) 
cores. Conversely, at low temperatures of 
operation, it is impossible to switch a core 
using the smaller current required at higher 
temperatures. 

In any usable memory core, the ratio of the 
threshold to the full drive (or disturb ratio, 

Rjj, as it is commonly called) is actually’ 
greater than 0,5. The resulting current toler- 
ance can be used to provide a margin against 
drift in the drive circuits or changes in temp- 
erature. Conventional type memory cores are 
known with as high as 0.67. If no current 
drift need be provided for, such a core can be 
operated over a range of approximately 50 °C. 

A more realistic view is to allow for a drift 
of ±10% in drive current leaving an operating 
range of only 20 °C. 

One of the first methods suggested for ex- 
tending the temperature range of operation to 
the desired 180 °G was to provide compensation 
in the drive circuitry to decrease the current 
with increasing temperature so as to match the 
decreasing coercive force. Over a large temp- 
erature range a close match is difficult, but 
perhaps possible. A more serious problem, 
however, is also present. Those cores which 
are being switched during a temperature change 
will obviously settle on the appropriate new 
hysteresis loop as shown in Figure 1. But what 
happens to a non- selected core? In the absence 



of an applied field, it is believed that it 
remains at or close to its original remanent 
point. Thus, at the end of the temperature 
change there will be cores on two different 
hysteresis loops. It follows that spurious 
signals would then be obtained upon interro- 
gating the memory. Despite this limitation, 
current compensation is successfully used over 
a narrower temperature range providing operation 
from 0® to 60 ®C. 

Another approach that avoids the above prob- 
lems completely, is to place the memory i:i a 
container which is kept at a controlled t np- 
erature above the highest anticipated.^ 

Although this scheme has the merit of simplicity, 
it sacrifices some reliability due to the possi- 
bility of failure in the heater circuits. 

There is a further limitation inherent in the 
power requirement of the heaters. For example, 
to heat a memory of 3200 bits from -55® to 
+125®C, 10 watts are required,^ A power level 
of this magnitude is far beyond the supply 
available in satellites now and in the predict- 
able future; it is also an order of magnitude 
above the power requirements of the memory 
itself. 

Still another partially successful approach 
is to use multi-apertured cores or 
"transfluxors."^ Here one makes use of thf 
geometry to provide a wider current tolerance 
than is possible with simple cores. Memories 
of this type have been operated over the range 
-20® to +100 °C with non- destructive readout. 

The principal disadvantages of transfluxor 
memories are: (1) Their complicated wiring, 
and (2) increased use of semi-conductors. The 
cores are also much larger than simple toroids. 

Another approach has been to use ferrite 
cores in a word select mode of operation,^ 

This has the disadvantage of using a greater 
number of semi-conductors, resulting in de- 
creased reliability and increased costs. 

Finally, it has been proposed to abandon the 
square loop ferrites entirely and substitute 
metals or alloys in various configurations.^’^ 
Permalloy and other nickel- iron alloys have very 
low temperature coefficients of coercivity. 

The principal disadvantage is their high elec- 
trical conductivity. One is forced to use very 
thin film to avoid eddy-current losses and as a 
result, two new problems arise. First, thin 
films are not well suited to wide temperature 
cycling because a difference in coefficient of 
expansion between the film and substrate causes 
cimulative stresses to be set up. Second, 
metalic films are prone to destructive oxidation 
at elevated temperatures, especially in the 


presence of moisture. None of the thin metal 
film devices has yet found wide acceptance. 

It is believed that uniformity of individual 
storage elements has been a more serious prob- 
lem here than with discrete ferrite toroids. 
Furthermore, these elements have to date been 
operated only in word select type memories. 

This results once again in the use of a greater 
number of semi-conductors than would be used in 
an equivalent size coincident current memory. 

New Ferrite Cores 

Since none of the previously proposed methods 
of wide temperature memory operation seemed 
to be free of serious limitations, we embarked 
on a program to develop a square loop ferrite 
with a low temperature coefficient of coercivity. 
A family of such materials has now been found. 
Fortuitously, some of these also have a disturb 
ratio higher than conventional cores over the 
range -55® to +100®C. Details of the chemistry 
and physics of the new core are outside the 
scope of this article, but will be given in 
another publication.^ A particular core was 
chosen for the memory to be described on the 
basis of optimum squareness, temperature coeffi- 
cient, and speed. The dimensions of the toroid 
are standard: 50 mils O.D. x 30 mils I.D. x 
15 mils thick. 

Important characteristics of the cores are 
given in Figures 2 through 4. Figure 2 shows 
a superposition of 71 kc hysteresis loops of 
the wide temperature range core taken at -55®, 
+25®, and +100®C. For comparison purposes. 

Figure 1 shows the corresponding loops of a 
conventional magnesium-manganese ferrite core 
with the lowest temperature coefficient we have 
found among the presently used materials. One 
will observe that the new core has a much lower 
temperature coefficient of coercive force 
(approximately 0.13% per degree Centigrade as 
compared with 0.57o per degree Centigrade for 
the magnesium-manganese ferrite). The usual 
decrease in saturation flux density with in- 
creasing temperature is also much lower for 
the new core. Undoubtedly, this is connected 
with a high Curie temperature (greater than 
500®C vs, 300®C or less for the magnesium- 
manganese ferrites). 

More striking, and more to the point, are 
the pulse characteristics of the new core. 

Figure 3 epitomizes this data, giving the 
following characteristics as a function of 
temperature for a constant drive of 1.0 ampere 
turn: Switching time, ts, and peaking time, tp, 
in microseconds; undisturbed output uV^, and 
noise, dV 2 > in millivolts; disturb ratio, 

This data was obtained with a pulse rise time. 
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of 0.2 microseconds, a pulse width, t^, of 
10 microseconds, and 20 repeats of the disturb- 
ing current, whose magnitude was 0.5 ampere 
turn. The most striking feature is simply that 
a core can be operated over the range -55® to 
+100®C with a constant current. As stated pre-' 
viously, conventional cores at a constant drive 
cannot be operated over more than a 50 ®C spread. 

Also important is the disturb ratio which is 
greater than 0.69 up to 100®C. Conventional 
cores have up to 0.67. With equal to 0.76 
at room temperature, it is possible to operate 
the new core easily on a triple coincidence 
scheme. Although this possibility cannot be 
exploited simultaneously with the wide tempera- 
ture operation, it is a promising lead for future 
work. 

Figure 4 gives more detailed information on 
the core characteristics as a function of 
variable drive current. Other parameters of 
the drive pulses were made the same as for 
Figure 3. It should be stated at this time 
that these figures show tentative values for 
early cores. Recent improvements have lowered 
the noise voltage from that shown with no 
deleterious effects on other parameters. 
Signal-to-noise ratios of 10:1 without time 
strobing are now consistently obtained at room 
temperature under normal drive conditions. 

Since high reliability is one of the chief 
attributes of ferrite memory cores, we felt 
that a life test of the new type at an elevated 
temperature was essential. In one such test, 
cores have been aged in air at 100 ®C for over 
eight months. Periodic test has shown no sig- 
nificant changes in pulse properties. In 
another test, cores were aged in a vacuum at 
10"^ millimeters of Hg at 100 ®C for three months. 
At the end of this period, the samples were 
returned to room temperature conditions and re- 
tested. Again, no significant change was 
observed. 

Besides the 50-mil diameter toroids, sample 
quantities of a 30-mil toroid, an 80-mil toroid, 
and a multi-apertured structure have been made 
of the new material. All have shown similar 
temperature characteristics. 

Memory Characteristics 

Having established the unusual temperature 
characteristics of the new core, system evalu- 
ation was carried out with the construction and 
test of a model memory array. It was felt that 
this was an essential part of the evaluation 
since, at times, components which have appeared 
to be usable in individual tests have failed 
when operated in systems. Memory elements in 
particular are likely to show interactions, 
delta noise problems, etc. 


A standard type of coincident current array 
with 40 X 30 cores was constructed for the test. 
With a constant, uncompensated drive, the array 
was successfully operated in a temperature test 
chamber from -55® to +125 ®C. Figure 5 shows 
the direct output from the sense winding under 
worst pattern conditions at +100 ®C; Figure 6 
shows the direct output from the sense winding 
at -55 ®C. The pulse conditions in both cases 
are as follows: 

Pulse width = 3 p-S 
Pulse rise time = 0.75 p,* 

Repetition rate * 50 kc 

The signal-to-noise ratio at peaking time 
of the "one” signal was greater than 50:1 in 
both cases. The variation in sense amplitude 
output over the temperature range is less than 
2:1 (90 millivolts to 60 millivolts). This 
change is well within the dynamic range of a 
properly designed sense amplifier, particularly 
in view of the excellent signal-to-noise ratio. 

Since the cores nominally switch in a micro- 
second, they can be used in a 5-6. microsecond 
memory system. 

During test, the array was operated in a 
3:2 selection mode by using 0.667 NI in the X 
lines and 0.333 NI in the Y lines. At 25 ®C 
and worst pattern conditions, a signal-to-noise 
ratio of better than 10:1 at peaking time was 
obtained. This simple experiment indicates 
that it is possible to operate in a true three- 
dimensional selection system. Further work is 
planned along these lines. 

Conclusions 

It is believed that the described array is 
a prototype for the first true wide temperature 
range memory. The well-known resistance of 
ferrites to oxidation, corrosion, and radiation 
damage can also be used to advantage in adverse 
environments. At the present time, a memory 
for a satellite is being built with the new 
type core. This memory has approximately one 
thousand bits operating in a coincident current 
mode over a temperature range of -55® to +100 ®C 
without compensation of current or temperature. 
Other interesting properties and applications 
of the new memory core will be discussed in 
later papers. 
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Captions 

Figure 1 - Hysteresis Loops of Standard One 
Microsecond Memory Core at -55®, 
+25°, and +100°C. Vertical Scale = 
680 gauss/div. Horizontal Scale = 
0.78 oe/div. 

Figure 2 - Hysteresis Loops of Wide Temperature 
Range Core at -55 °C, +25 °C, and 
+100°C. Vertical Scale = 940 
gauss/div. Horizontal Scale = 

1.4 oe/div. 

Figure 3 - Pulse Characteristics of Wide 

Temperature Range Core as a Function 
of Temperature at a Constant Drive 
of 1,0 Ampere Turn. 

Figure 4 - Pulse Characteristics of Wide 

Temperatixre Range Core as a Function 
of Drive. 

Figure 5 - Array Output at 100 °C. Vertical 
Scale = 50 mv/div. Horizontal 
Scale =0.5 ps/div. 

Figure 6 - Array Output at -55 °C. Vertical 
Scale = 50 mv/div. Horizontal 
Scale =0.5 ps/div. 
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Figure 1. HYSTERESIS LOOPS OF STMDARD ORE MICBOSECOND MEI40RY CORE 

AT and /lOOO C. 

Vertical Scale = 680 gauss/ div. 

Horizontal Scale = O .78 oe/div. 



Figure 2. HYSTERESIS LOOPS OF WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE CORE 
AT /25^C; AND /lOO^C. 

Vertical Scale = 940 gauss/div. 
Horizontal Scale = 1.4 oe/div. 
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Figure 5 . ARRAY OUTPUT AT lOO^C. 

Vertical Scale = ^0 mv/div. 
Horizontal Scale = 0,5jus/div. 



Figure 6. ARRAY OUTPUT AT -55^0. 

Vertical Scale = ^0 mv/div. 
Horizontal Scale = 0.5jLts/div. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LANGUAGES AND PROBLEM SOLVING 


Marvin Minsky 

Dept, of Mathematics and Computation Center 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Advances in machine problem solving 
may depend on use of internal languages 
for description and abstraction of the 
outcomes of experiments . As more complex 
problems are attempted there will have 
to be less trial and error and more 
systematic analysis of the results of 
each trial. Learning on the basis of 
experience will require a phase of 
refinement in which the machine will 
attempt, by analysis and inductive in- 
ference, to get as much as possible from 
each experiment . 

Introduction 

Work on artificial intelligence is 
proceeding at a slow, apparently steady, 
rate. The complexity of problems being 
attacked is growing slowly, as is the 
complexity of the successful programs 
themselves. In the past it seems to 
have taken two or three years for each 
significant advance and one may ask why 
progress is so slow. Much of this time 
has been spent on the development of 
programming languages and systems 
suitable for the symbol manipulation 
processes involved. But much of the 
difficulty has been conceptual also. 

The methods which worked quite well on 
easy problems did ^not extend smoothly 
to the difficult ones. Continued progress 
will require implementation of new ideas, 
for there are some very tough problems 
in our immediate path. It seems to us 
that solution of these problems will 
require the use of non-trivial formal 
and descriptive language systems . These 
are only beginning to appear as a working 
part of the problem solving machinery 
and it will take much Ingenuity to 
bring current notions into usable form. 

The two papers of this session 
represent important, and very different, 
phases in the development of machine - 
usable language systems. In one case 
xve have a system which can process, to 
find the meaning v;ith respect to a small 
universe, expressions in a very life- 
like fragment of ordinary language . 

In the second paper we find an 
ambitious attempt at the beginnings of a 
Theory of Computation, based in part on 
the use of a symbol manipulation language 
suited at once for both theoretical 
analysis and for practical programming use. 


Our pixrpose here is to indicate a 
few of the considerations that seem to 
point toward the incorporation of 
complex linguistic processes into the 
next generation of heuristic programs . 

Some of these difficulties have arisen 
in the author’s work. Jointly with . 
McCarthy, on the Advice-Taker system"^. 

In a recent paper^ the author discussed 
the principles and mechanisms of a 
variety of problem solving systems, but 
did not dwell on the question of 
extending these to really complex problems . 
We assume the terminology of that paper. 
When one attempts to apply the 
tecnniques aescribed there one discovers 
that 

1. The search problems become very 
serious . One is faced not only with 
greatly enlarged problem trees but also 
with a greater variety of plausible 
methods . 

2. The problem of learning from 
experience becomes qualitatively more 
difficult. To learn the lesson of a 
complex experience requires shrewd, 
deliberate, analysis that cannot be 
approximated by any of the simple 
learning models based on averaging or on 
correlation. 

3. The classification and pattern 
recognition methods must be on a de- 
scriptive level. Again, correlation or 
matching methods must be replaced by 
more sophisticated symbol -manipulation 
processes . 

4. Planning methods. Character 
and Difference algebras, etc., threaten 
to collapse when the fixed sets of cate- 
gories adequate for simple problems have 
to be replaced by the expressions of 

a descriptive language. The use of look- 
up tables for choosing methods v/111 have 
to be supplemented by something more 
like reasoning. 

When we call for the use of 
"reasoning" we intend no suggestion of 
giving up the game by invoking an 
intelligent subroutine. The program 
that administers the search will be Just 
another hexiristic program. Almost 
certainly it will be composed largely of 
the same sorts of objects and processes 
that will comprise the subject-domain 
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programs. Almost certainly it will be 
rec-ursively applied to itself so that 
the system can be finite. But it does 
seem clear that the basic (non-recursive) 
part of the structxu'e will have to be 
more complex than is any current system. 

The Need for Analysis 

The simplest problems, e.g., playing 
tic-tac-toe or proving the very simplest 
theorems of logic, can be solved by 
simple recxirsive application of all the 
available transformations to all the 
situations that occur, dealing with sub- 
problems in the order of their genera- 
tion. This becomes impractical in more 
complex problems as the search space 
grows larger and each trial becomes more 
expensive in time and effort. One can 
no longer afford a policy of simply 
leaving one unsuccessful attempt to go 
on to another. For each attempt on a 
difficult problem will involve so much 
effort that one must be quite sure that, 
whatever the outcome, the effort will 
not be wasted entirely. One must be- 
come selective to the point that no trial 
is made without a compelling reason; 

Just as in any research, expensive 
experiments must be carefully designed. 

One must do a good deal of criticism and 
analysis between experiments so that 
each will be a critical test of a 
significant portion of the search space. 

The ability to solve a difficult 
problem hinges on the ability to split 
or transform it into problems of a lower 
order of difficulty. To do this, with- 
out total reliance on luck, requires some 
understanding of the situation. One must 
be able to deduce, or guess, enough of 
the consequences of the problem statement 
to be able to set up simpler models of 
the problem situation. The models must 
have enough structure to make it likely 
that there will be a v/ay to extend their 
solutions to the original problem. 

The construction of less difficult 
subproblems will be useful, by definition, 
only if one has already a very good chance 
of solving them efficiently. Otherwise 
the search tree will grow beyond bounds . 
This means we must have already built 
up adequate solution methods for the 
lower order problems, e.g., as a set of 
more or less packaged subroutines . This 
entails some formidable requirements: 

Training Sequences 

The machine is presumed to have 
acquired its good subroutines through 
earlier solution of less complex 
problems. (We are not interested here 


in the case in which these methods are 
provided at the start.) Thus the machine 
must have been exposed to a graded sequence 
of problems. To be sure, given time- 
limits, a machine will select a graded 
subsequence from an \morganized variety 
of problems. But a careful arrangement 
will be necessary to insure that methods 
learned in the problems that the machine 
does manage to solve will be useful on 
more difficult problems met later. In 
any case one cannot rely on making large 
Jumps, either in machines or in humans. 

Refinement Phase 

Solving simpler problems is not 
enough. To make progress one needs also 
to "package" the successful method for 
effective later use. We are not inter- 
ested in the trivial case of recognizing 
a problem once before solved, though this 
can be difficult enough when there is 
some disguise. The success must be 
generalized to cover a substantial 
variety of situations. To do this it 
would seem that there should be a phase 
of exploration and consolidation in 
which the successful method is refined — 
its central innovation (if any) Isolated 
and packaged, in terms as general as 
possible.- One must explore its range of 
application and construct an expression 
describing this range. This may involve 
inventing similar problems on which the 
method, or close variant, works; then 
constructing a plausible generalization. 

Certainly people must go through 
such phases. One cannot usually solve 
hard problems with once-used but still 
imfamiliar methods . One must first 
"understand" the methods quite well; this 
means becoming able to recognize situa- 
tions in which they are applicable. It 
is probably misleading to think of this 
as "practice" — acquisition of facility 
through repetition. Exercise in, e.g., 
mathematical technique is probably very 
different from exercise in weight-lifting. 
Its effect is not so much in reinforcing 
methods, or paths already weakly laid 
down, but is rather to provide the neces- 
sary data for some Inductive Inference 
technique . The latter will replace the 
special method by one of somewhat greater 
generality. 

Failure of the refinement phase to 
yield a precise, abstractly stated con- 
clusion can be concealed to a point. 

One often encounters mathematical 
situations in which one can answer 
particular questions quickly, yet is 
unable to state a satisfactory formal 
generalization. This can happen through 
the assembly of a set of different models 
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or examples which, as a group, show most 
or all of the featiAreS of the unformulated 
general theorem* One can answer some 
question in the negative, by finding 
inconsistency with an example. Con- 
sistency with all leads one to the affir- 
mative. Often the examples themselves 
are not formulated clearly, or completely 
consciously. In such cases one will 
find some statements seem ’’obvious" yet 
(because of the incomplete understanding 
which precludes giving any precise 
explanation) are also felt to be 
"intuitive." An incomplete formalization 
or conceptualization, e.g., such a set 
of examples, can be very powerful when 
used at or near the top level. But if 
not understood or "packaged" it could 
become a serious nuisance later when, 
because of its informality, it cannot 
be used in deduction or in the con- 
struction of further abstractions. 

Coding and Retrieval Problems 

The compact representation of 
results of previous experience requires 
an adequate descriptive language . This 
language must permit general statements 
about both problem- domain matters and 
about the problem-solving methods . It 
must permit logical deductions to be 
made. This raises several problems. 

One problem that has been a great 
nuisance to us arises in connection with 
non-mathematical problems in which actions 
affect the state of some subject domain. 
Thus a move affects the positions 
of pieces in a board game. When this 
happens, some statements formerly deduced 
about the situation cease to be true. 

(In a mathematical domain a theorem, once 
proved, remains true when one proves 
other theorems I ) One must then deduce 
all the consequences of an action in so 
far as it affects propositions that one 
is planning to use . This might be done 
through some heuristic technique which 
can assess relevancy, or it could be done 
through a logic which takes su,ch con- 
sequences into account. The trouble 
with the latter is that the antecedents 
of all the propositions must contain a 
condition about the state of the system, 
and for complex systems this becomes 
overwhelmingly cumbersome. Other 
systematic solutions to the problem seem 
about equally repellent. It is a problem 
that seems urgently to require a heuristic 
solution. 

Our present proposal on this matter 
is to make the system plan ahead. When- 
ever an important deduction is made, the 
system is to try to discover which kinds 
of actions could affect its validity. 


Independent monitors are then set up to 
detect when such actions are proposed. 

The normal problem solving exploration 
process proceeds independently of these 
monitors, and is interrupted when one 
of them detects a threat to the proposi- 
tion it is defending. This model has 
a certain introspectively attractive 
character; it suggests a free conscious 
exploration with more or less subconscious 
trouble-detectors . Unfortimately, its 
essentially parallel nature threatens 
to make its use in serial computer pro- 
gramming rather expensive. We hope 
someone will come up with a better idea. 

In any case, the retrieval problem 
has to be faced. The problem of making 
useful deductions from a large body of 
statements (e.g., about the relevance 
of different methods to different kinds 
of problems) raises a new search problem. 

One must restrict the logical exploration 
to data likely to be relevant to the 
current problem. This selection function 
could hardly be completely built-in at 
the start. It must develop along with 
other data accumulated by experience . 

Another rather serious problem 
centers around the problem of abbreviations, 
or proper names. The language must be 
used together with an abbreviative 
technique so that the most useful notions 
can be designated by reasonably convenient 
(short) representations. This is not 
only a matter of convenience and compact- 
ness; it is a more or less inescapable 
requirement of known inductive inference 
techniques and thus requisite for forma- 
tion of hypotheses or generalizations . 
Unfortxmately an abbreviation cannot 
show all of the structure of the longer 
expression it designates. This seriously 
limits the possibilities of making formal 
logical deductions . Ultimately the 
machines will have to use mnemonic codings 
in their Internal languages, just as we 
need to do this when vie use their external 
languages . 

The systematic solution to the 
abbreviation problem is, again, to revise 
the whole body of propositions in current 
use, in so far as they are going to be 
used in the same deductive operations . 

All the alternatives to this that we 
can envision are of somewhat stopgap 
nature. We content ourselves v/ith the 
observation that it is equally a major 
problem for humans to make substantial 
changes in basic abstractions, ways of 
classifying or perceiving, and the like. 

Once one has built up a structure depending 
on a certain conceptual commitment, he 
twill stave off a revision of its foun- 
dation as though the cost of changing 
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it were high. Otherwise, perhaps, people 
would not argue so much. One may view 
that phenomenon, if one likes, as a matter 
of ego involvement. But it would be well 
to remember that being wrong (and having 
to change) has a real intellectual cost, 
and not merely a social cost. 

In any case, our ideas on this 
subject are not yet in presentable 
condition. 


Conclusion 


The need to be able to make ab- 
stractions in symbolic language is 
already lArgent in current attempts to 
make machines prove theorems, play games, 
etc. There are some very difficult 
problems to be faced in this area. We 
still maintain, with McCarthy, that in 
order for a program to be capable of 
learhlhg" some thing., it must f irst be^capable 

"of Be ing t old 1 1 . ” Result ^ori '^seTT^ 

organizing systems” without explicit 
provision for such abilities show very 
little promise to date, and systematic 
attempts in the direction of internal 
language processing should be promoted. 
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BASEBALL: AN AUTOMATIC QUESTION-ANSWERER 

Bert F. Green, Jr., Alice K. Wolf, Carol Chomsky, and Kenneth Laughery 
Lincoln Laboratory*, Ifessachusetts Institute of Technology 
Lexington 73, I-fessachusetts 


Summary 

Baseball is a computer program that answers 
questions phrased in ordinary English about stored 
data. The program reads the question from punched 
cards. After the words and idioms are looked up 
in a dictionary, the phrase structure and other 
syntactic facts are determined for a content 
analysis, which lists attribute-value pairs 
specifying the information given and the infor- 
mation requested. The requested information is 
then extracted from the data matching the speci- 
fications, and any necessary processing is done. 
Finally, the answer is printed. The program* s 
present context is baseball games; it answers 
such questions as ^'\<fhere did each team play on 
July 7?’' 

Introduction 

Men typically communicate with computers in 
a variety of artificial, stylized, unambiguous 
languages that are better adapted to the machine 
than to the man. For convenience and speed, 
many future computer- centered systems will 
require men to communicate with computers in 
natural language. The business executive, the 
military commander, and the scientist need to 
ask questions of the computer in ordinary English, 
and to have the computer answer questions 
directly. Baseball is a first step toward this 
goal. 

Baseball is a computer program that answers 
questions posed in ordinary English about data 
in its store. The program consists of two parts. 
The linguistic part reads the question from a 
punched card, analyzes it syntactically, and 
determines what information is given about the 
data being requested. The processor searches 
through the data for the appropriate information, 
processes the results of the search, and prints 
the answer. 

The program is written in IPL-V^, an infor- 
mation processing language that uses lists, and 
hierarchies of lists, called list structures, to 
represent information. Both the data and the 
dictionary are list structures, in which items 
of information are expressed as attribute- value 
pairs, e.g.. Team == Red Sox, 


*Operated with support from the U.3. Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 


The program operates in the context of 
baseball data. At present, the data are the month, 
day, place, teams and scores for each game in the 
American League for one year. In this limited 
context, a small vocabulary is sufficient, the 
data are simple, and the subject-matter is 
familiar . 

Some temporary restrictions were placed on 
the input questions so that the initial program 
could be relatively straightforward. Questions 
are limited to a single clause; by prohibiting 
structures with dependent clauses the syntactic 
analysis is considerably simplified. Logical 
connectives, such as and, or , and not , are pro- 
hibited, as are constructions implying relations 
like most and highest . Finally, questions 
involving sequential facts, such as "Bid the 
Red Sox ever win six games in a row ?" are pro- 
hibited. These restrictions are temporary 
expedients that will be removed in later 
versions of the program, iforeover, they do not 
seriously reduce the number of questions that 
the program is capable of answering. From simple 
questions such as "Who did the Red Sox lose to 
on July 5?" to complex questions such as "Bid 
every team play at least once in each park in 
each month?" lies a vast number of answerable 
questions. 

Specification List 

Fundamental to the operation of the baseball 
program is the concept of the specification list , 
spGC list . This list can be viewed as a 
canonical expression for the meaning of the 
question; it represents the information contained 
in the question in the form of attribute-value 
pairs, e.g.. Team = Red Sox. The spec list is 
generated from the question by the linguistic 
part of the program, and it governs the operation 
of the processor. For example, the question 
"VJhere did the Red Sox play on July 7?” has the 
spec list: 

Place = ? 

Team = Red Sox 
Month = July 
Day =7 

Some questions cannot be expressed solely 
in terms of the main attributes (Month, Bay, Place, 
Team, Score and Game Serial Number), but require 
some modificatjon of these attributes. For 
example, on the spec list of ’^That teams won 10 
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games in July?*', the attribute Team is modified by 
Winning, and Game is modified by Number of, yield- 
ing 

winning ) “ * 

^®(niaiiber of) = 

Month = July 

Dictionary 

The dictionary definitions, which are 
expressed as attribute-value pairs, are used by 
the linguistic part of the program in generating 
the spec list. A complete definition for a word 
or idiom includes a part of speech, for use in 
determining phrase structure; a meaning, for use 
in analyzing content; an indication of whether 
the entry is a quest ion- word, e.g., who or how 
loany ; and an indication of whether a word occurs 
as part of any stored idiom. Separate diction- 
aries are kept for words and idioms, an idiom 
being any contiguous set of words that functions 
as a unit, having a unique definition. 

The meaning of a word can take one of 
several forms. It may be a main or derived 
attribute with an associated value. For example, 
the meaning of the word Team is Team = (blank), 
the meaning of Red Sox is Team = Red Sox, and 
the meaning of who is Team = ?. The meaning may 
designate a subroutine, together with a particular 
value, as in the case of modifiers such as 
winning, any, six, or how many . For example, 
winning has the meaning Subroutine A1 = V^inning. 
The subroutine, which is executed by the content 
analysis, attaches the modifier V/inning to the 
attribute of the appropriate noun. Some words 
have more than one meaning; the word Boston 
may mean either Place = Boston or Team = Red Sox. 
The dictionary entry for such words contains, in 
addition to each meaning, the designation of a 
subroutine that selects the appropriate meaning 
according to the context in which the word is 
encounted. Finally, some words such as the, did , 
play , etc., have no meaning. 

Data 


The data are organized in a hierarchical 
structure, like an outline, with each level 
containing one or more items of information. 
Relationships among items are expressed by their 
occurrence on the same list, or on associated 
lists. The main heading, or hipest level of the 
structure, is the attribute ^fonth. For each month, 
the data are further subdivided by place. Below 
each place under each month is a list of all 
games played at that place during that month. 

The complete set of items for one game is found 
by tracing one path through the hierarchy, i.e. 
one list at each level. Each path contains 


values for each of six attributes, e.g. : 

Month = July 

Place = Boston 

Day =7 

Game Serial No. ~ 96 

(Team = Red Sox, Score =5) 

(Team Yankees, Score = 3) 

The parentheses indicate that each Team must be 
associated v/ith its own score, which is done by 
placing them together on a sublist. 

The processing routines are written to 
accept any organization of the data. In fact, 
they will accept a non-parallel organization in 
which, for example, the data might be as above 
for all games through July 3 I, and then organized 
by place, ^d-th month under place, for the rest 
of the season. The processing routines will also 
accept a one-level structure in which each game 
is a list of all attribute-value pairs for that 
game. The possibility of hierarchical organization 
was included for generality and potential 
efficiency. 

Details of the Program 

The program is organized into several 
successive, essentially independent routines, 
each operating on the output of its predecessor 
and producing an input for the routine that 
follows. The linguistic routines include 
question read- in, dictionary look-up, syntactic 
analysis, and content analysis. The processing 
routines include the processor and the responder. 

Linguistic Routines 

Question Read- in . A question for the program 
is read into the computer from punched cards. 

The question is formed into a sequential list of 
words . 

Dictionary Look-up . Each word on the 
question list is looked up in the word dictionary 
and its definition copied. Any undefined words 
are printed out. (in the future, with a direct- 
entry keyboard, the computer can ask the quest- 
ioner to define the unknown words in terras of 
words that it knows, and so augment its vocabul- 
ary. ) The list is scanned for possible idioms; 
any contiguous words that form an idiom are re- 
placed by a single entry on the question list, 
and an associated definition from the idiom 
dictionary. At this point, each entry on the list 
has associated with it a definition, including a 
part of speech, a meaning, and perhaps other 
indicators . 

Syntax . The syntactic analysis is based on 
the parts of speech, which are syntactic cate- 
gories assigned to words for use by the syntax 
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routine. There are l4 parts of speech and 
seveml ambiguity markers. 

First^ the question is scanned for ambigui- 
ties in part of speech^ which are resolved in 
some cases by looking at the adjoining vrards, and 
in other cases by inspecting the entire question. 
For example, the word score may be either a noun 
or a verb; our rule is that, if there is no other 
main verb in the question, then score is a verb, 
otheivise it is a noun. 

Next, the syntactic routine locates and 
brackets the noun phrases, I } , and the preposit- 
ional and adverbial phrases, ( ). The verb is 
left unbracketed. This routine is patterned 
after the work of Harris and his associates at 
the Ikiiversity of Pennsylvania, 2 Bracketing 
proceeds from the end of the question to the 
beginning. Noun phrases, for example, are 
bracketed in the following manner: certain parts 
of speech indicate the end of a noun phrase; 
v;ithin a noun phrase, a part of speech may indi- 
cate that the word is within the phrase, or that 
the word starts the phrase, or that the word is 
not in the phrase, which means that the previous 
word started the phrase. Prepositional phrases 
consist of a preposition immediately preceding a 
noun phrase. The entire sequence, preposition 
and noun phrase, is enclosed in prepositional 
brackets. An example of a bracketed question is 
shown "oelow: 

^How many games] did 

^he Yankees^ play (in [July])? 

\'^en the question has been bracketed, any un- 
bracketed preposition is attached to the first 
noun phrase in the sentence, and prepositional 
brackets added. For example, "V/ho did the Red 
Sox lose to on July 5?" becomes ”(To [who] ) did 
[ the Red Sox] lose (on [July 51 )•” 

Following the phrase analysis, the syntax 
routine detezmines whether the verb is active or 
passive and locates its subject and object. 
Specifically, the verb is' passive if and only if 
the last verb element in the question is a main 
verb and the preceding verb element is some form 
of the verb to be . For questions \r±th active 
verbs, if a free noun phrase (one not enclosed in 
prepositional brackets ) is found between two verb 
elements, it is marked Subject, and the first free 
noun phrase in the question is marked Object . 
Otherwise the first free noun phrase is the 
subject, the next, if any, is the object. For 
passive verbs, the first free noun phrase is 
marked Object (since it is the object in the 
active form of the question) and all prepositional 
phrases with the preposition ^ have the noun 
phrase i^ithin them marked Subject . If there is 
more than one, the content analysis later chooses 


among them on the basis of meaning. 

Finally, the syntactic analysis checks to 
see if any of the words is marked as a question 
word. If not, a signal is set to indicate that 
the question requires a yes /no answer. 

Content Analysis . The content analysis uses 
the dictionary meanings and the results of the 
s:^Titactic analysis to set up a specification list 
for the processing program. First any subroutine 
found in the meaning of any word or idiom in the 
question is executed. The subroutines are of two 
basic types; those that deal with the meaning of 
the word itself and those that in some way change 
the meaning of another word. The first chooses 
the appropriate meaning for a word with multiple 
meanings, as, for example, the subroutine ment- 
ioned above that decides, for names of cities, 
whether the meaning is Team = A^ or Place = Ap. 

The second type alters or modifies the attribute 
or value of an appropriate syntactically related 
word. For example, one such subroutine puts its 
value in place of the value of the main noun in 
its phrase. Thus Team = (blank) in the phrase 
each team becomes Team = each; in the phrase what 
team, it becomes Team = ?, Another subroutine 
modifies the attribute of a main noun. Thus 
Team = (blank) in the phrase ^Tinning team becomes 
Team(^^j^ 3 ^j_ 3 Qg) = (blank). In the question "l-Jho 
beat the Yankees on July 4?”, this subroutine, 
found in the meaning of beat, modifies the 
attribute of the subject and object, so that 
Team = ? and Team = Yankees are rendered 
Team(vinning) = and Team( losing) = Yankees. 
Another subroutine combines these two operations: 
it both modifies the attribute and changes the 
value of the main noun. Thus, Game = (blank) in 
the phrase six games becomes Game (number of) = 
and in the phrase how many^ games becomes 

(number of) = *• 

After the subroutines have been executed, 
the question is scanned to consolidate those 
attribute-value pairs that must be represented on 
the specification list as a single entry. For 
example, in ’’who >ra,s the winning team. . . " Team = ? 
and Team( winning ) = (blank) must be collapsed into 
Team(-^lnning ) = *• Next, successive scans will 
create any sublists iij^lied by the syntactic 
structure of the question. Finally, the composite 
information for each phrase is entered onto the 
spec list. Depending on its complexity, each 
phrase furnishes one or more entries for the list. 
The resulting spec list is printed in outline 
form, to provide the questioner with some inter- 
mediate feedback. 

Processing Routine 

Processor . The specification list indicates 
to the processor what part of the stored data is 
relevant for answering the input question. The 
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processor extracts the matching information from 
the data and produces, for the responder, the 
answer to the question in the fom of a list 
structure. 

“rhe core of the processor is a search routine 
that attempts to find a match, on each path of a 
given data structure, for all the attribute- value 
pairs on the spec list; when a match for the whole 
spec list is found on a given path, these pairs 
relevant to the spec list are entered on a found 
list. A particular spec list pair is considered 
matched vrhen its attribute has been found on a 
data path and, either the data value is the same 
as the spec value, or the spec value is ? or each^ 
in which case any value of the particular attribute 
is a match. Ivfe.tching is not alv/ays straight- 
for\>ra,rd. Derived attributes and some modified 
attributes are functions of a number of attributes 
on a path and must be computed before the values 
can be matched. For example, if the spec entry 
is Home Team = Red Sox, the actual home team for 
a particular path must be computed from the 
place and teams on that path before the spec 
value Red Sox can be matched with the computed 
data value. Sublists also require special 
handling because the entries on the sublist must 
sometimes be considered separately and sometimes 
as a unit in various permutations. 

The found list produced by the search routine 
is a hierarchical list structure containing one 
main or derived attribute on each level of each 
path. Each path on the found list represents the 
information extracted from one or more paths of 
the data. For example, for the question ’'l^ere 
did each team play in July?**, a single path 
exists, on the found list, for each team which 
played in July. On the level below each team, 
all places in which that team played in July 
occur on a list that is the value of the attribute 
Place. Each path on the found list may thus 
represent a condensation of the information 
existing on many paths of the search data. 

l^ny input questions contain only one query, 
as in the question above, i.e.. Place = ?. These 
questions are answered, with no further processing, 
by the found list produced by one execution of 
the search routine. Others require simple pro- 
cessing on a3JL occurrences of the queried attri- 
bute on the generated found list. The question 
**In how many places did each team play in July?’* 
requires a count of the places for each team, 
after the search routine has generated the list 
of places for each team. 

Other questions iuxply more than one search 
as weld as additional processing. For a spec 
attribute with the value every , a comparison with 
a list of all possible values for that attribute 
must be made after the search routine has 
generated lists of found values for that attribute. 


Then, since only those found list paths for which 
all possible values of the attribute exist should 
remain on the found list as the ansvrer to the 
question, the search routine, operating on this 
found list as the data, is again executed. It 
now generates a new found list containing all the 
data paths for which all possible values of the 
attribute were found. Likewise, questions 
involving a specified number, such as 4 teams, 
imply a search for which teams, a count of the 
teams found on each path, and a search of the 
found list for paths containing 4 teams . 

In general, a question may contain implicit 
or explicit queries. Since these queries must 
be answered one at a time, several searches, 
with intermediate processing, are required. The 
first search operates on the stored data v/hile 
successive searches operate on the found list 
generated by the preceding search operation. 

As an example, consider the question ”0n how 
many days in July did eight teams play?” The 
spec list is 

Day (number of) = ? ; 

Msnth = July; 

Team (number of) =8 , 

On the first pass, the implicit question which 
teams is answered. The spec list for the first 
search is 

Day = Each; 

Month = July; 

Team = ? . 

The found data is a list of days in July; for 
each day there is a list of teams that played on 
that date, Follov/ing this search, the processor 
counts the teams for each day and associates the 
count with the attribute Team. On the second 
search, the spec list is 

Day = ? ; 

Jvfonth = July; 

Team (number of) =8 . 

The found data is a list of days in July on which 
eight teams played. After this pass, the pro- 
cessor counts the days, adds the count to the 
found list and is finished. 


Responder, Ho attempt has yet been made to 
respond in grammatical English sentences. Instead, 
the final found list is printed, in outline form. 
For questions requiring a yes/no answer, YES is 
printed along with the found list. If the search 
routine found no matching data, HO is printed for 
yes/no questions, and HO DATA for all other cases. 
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Discussion 

The differences between Baseball and both 
automatic language translation and information 
retrieval should now be evident. The linguistic 
part of the baseball program has as its main goal 
the understanding of the meaning of the question 
as embodied in the canonical specification list. 
Syntax must be considered and ambiguities resolved 
in order to represent the meaning adequately. 
Translation programs have a different goal: trans- 
forming the input passage from one natural language 
to another. Meanings must be considered and 
ambiguities resolved to the extent that they 
effect the correctness of the final translation. 

In general^ translation programs are concerned 
more with syntax and less with meaning than the 
Baseball program. 

Baseball differs from most retrieval systems 
in the nature of its data. Generally the ret- 
rieval problem is to locate relevant documents. 

Each document has an associated set of index 
numbers describing its content. The retrieval 
system must find the appropriate index numbers 
for each input request and then search for all 
documents bearing those index numbers. The basic 
problem in such systems is the assignment of index * 
categories. In Baseball^ on the other hand^ the 
attributes of the data are very well specified. 
There is no confusion about them. However^ 
Baseball* s derived attributes and modifiers imply 
a great deal more data processing than most 
document retrieval programs. (Baseball does bear 
a close relation with the ACSI-I'^I^iTIC system 
discussed by I-4iller et al at the i960 I'Je stern 
Joint Computer Conference. 3 ) 

The concept of the spec list can be used to 
define the class of questions that the baseball 
program can answer. It can ansx/er all questions 
whose spec list consists of attribute-value pairs 
that the program recognizes. The attributes may 
be modified or derived, and the values may be 
definite or queries. Any combination of attribute- 
value pairs constitutes a specification list. 

^feny will be nonsense, but all can be ansvrered. 

The number of questions in the class is, of 
course, infinite, because of the numerical values. 
But even if all numbers are restricted to two 
digits, the program can answer millions of mean- 
ingful questions. 

The present program, despite its restrictions, 
is a very useful communication device. Any 
complex question that does not meet the restrict- 
ions can al^Tays be broken up into several siir^ler 
questions. The program usually rejects questions 
it cannot handle, in which case the questioner 
may rephrase his question. He can also check 
the printed spec list to see if the computer is 
on the ri^t track, in case the linguistic program 
has erred and failed to detect its oim error. 


Finally, he can often Judge whether the answer 
is reasonable. 

Next Steps 

No important difficulty is expected in 
augnenting the program to include logical 
connectives, negatives, and relation words. The 
inclusion of multiple- clause questions also seems 
fairly straightfon^ra,rd, if the questioner will 
mark off for the computer the boundaries of his 
clauses. The program can then deal with the 
subordinate clauses one at a time before it deals 
with the main clause, using existing routines. 

On the other hand, if the syntax analysis is 
required to determine the clause boundaries as 
wejLl as the phrase structure, a much more 
sophisticated program would be required. 

The problem of recognizing and resolving 
semantic ambiguities remains largely unsolved. 
Determining what is meant by the question "Did 
the Red Sox win most of their games in July?” 
depends on 8. much larger context than the 
immediate question. The computer might answer 
all meaningful versions of the question (we know 
of five), or might ask the questioner which 
meaning he intended. In general, the facility 
for the computer to query the questioner is 
likely to be the most powerful improvement. 

This would allow the computer to increase its 
vocabulary, to resolve ambiguities, and perhaps 
even to train the questioner in the use of the 
program. 

Considerable pains were taken to keep the 
program general, l^st of the program will remain 
unchanged and intact in a new context, such as 
voting records. The processing program will 
handle data in anj^ sort of hierarchical form, and 
is indifferent to the attributes used. The syntax 
program is based entirely on parts of speech, 
which can easily be assigned to a new set of words 
for a new context. On the other hand, some of the 
subroutines contained in the dictionary meanings 
are certainly specific to baseballj probably each 
new context would require certain subroutines 
specific to it. Also, each context might intro- 
duce a number of modifiers and derived attributes 
that would have to be defined in terms of special 
subroutines for the processor. Hopefully, all 
such occasions for change have been isolated in a 
small area of special subroutines, so that the 
main routines can be unaltered. However, until 
we have actually switched contexts, we cannot say 
definitively that we have been successful in 
producing a general question-answering program. 
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A BASIS FOR A MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF COMPUTATION, PRELIMINARY REPORT 

John McCarthy 
M.I.T. Computation Center 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Abstract: Programs that learn to modify their 

cv/n behaviors require a way of representing 
algorithms so that interesting properties and in- 
teresting transformations of algorithms are simply 
represented. Theories of computability have been 
based on Turing machines, recursive functions of 
integers and computer programs. Each of these has 
artificialities which make it difficult to mani- 
pulate algorithms or to prove things about them. 

The present paper presents a formalism based on 
conditional forms and recursive functions whereby 
the functions computable in terms of certain base 
functions can be simply expressed. We also de- 
scribe some of the formal properties of conditional 
forms, and a method called recursion indxiction for 
proving facts about algorithms. 


Computation is sure to become one of the 
most important of the sciences. This is because 
it is the science of how machines can be made to 
carry out intellectual processes. We know that 
any intellectual process that can be carried out 
mechanically can be performed by a general pur- 
pose digital computer. Moreover, the limitations 
on what we have been able to make computers do so 
far seem to come far more from our weakness as 
programmers than from the intrinsic limitations 
of the machines. We hope that these limitations 
can be greatly reduced by developing a mathe- 
matical science of computation. 

There are three established directions of 
mathematical research relevant to a science of 
computation. The first and oldest of these is 
numerical analysis . Unfortunately, its subject 
matter is too narrow to be of much help in 
forming a general theory, and it has only re- 
cently begun to be affected by the existence of 
automatic computation. 

The second relevant direction of research 
is the theory of computability as a branch of 
recursive function theory. The results of the 
basic work in this theory including the existence 
of universal machines and the existence of un- 
solvable problems have established a framework 
in which any theory of computation must fit. 
Unfortunately, the general trend of research in 
this field has been to establish more and better 
unsolvability theorems, and there has been very 
little attention paid to positive results and 
none to establishing the properties of the kinds 
of algorithms that are actually used. Perhaps 
for this reason the formalisms for describing 
algorithms are too cumbersome to be used to de- 
scribe actual algorithms. 

The third direction of mathematical research 
is the theory of finite automata. Results which 
use the finiteness of the number of states tend 
not to be very useful in dealing with present 
computers which have so many states that it is 
impossible for them to go through a substantial 
fraction of them in a reasonable time. 


The present paper is an attempt to create a 
basis for a mathematical theory of computation. 
Before mentioning what is in the paper, we shall 
discuss briefly what practical results can be 
hoped for from a suitable mathematical theory. 
This paper contains direct contributions towards 
only a few of the goals to be mentioned, but we 
list additional goals in order to encourage a 
gold rush , 

1 . To develop a universal programming 
language. We believe that this goal has been 
written off prematurely by a number of people. 

Our opinion of the present situation is that 
ALGOL is on the right track but mainly lacks the 
ability to describe different kinds of data, 
that COBOL is a step up a blind alley on account 
of its orientation towards English which is not 
well suited to the formal description of pro- 
cedures, and that UNCOL is an exercise in group 
wishful thinking. The formalism for describing 
computations in this paper is not presented as 

a candidate for a universal programming language 
because it lacks a number of features, mainly 
syntactic, which are necessary for convenient 
use, 

2, To define a theory of the equivalence 
of computation processes. With such a theory 
we can define equivalence preserving transfor- 
mations, Such transformations can be used to 
take an algorithm from a form in which it is 
easily seen to give the right answers to an 
equivalent form guaranteed to give the same an- 
swers but which has other advantages such as 
speed, economy of storage, or the incorporation 
of auxiliary processes, 

4. To represent algorithms by symbolic ex- 
pressions in such a way that significant .changes 
in the behavior represented by the algorithms 
are represented by simple changes in the symbolic 
expressions. Programs that are supposed to learn 
from experience change their behavior by chang- 
ing the contents of the registers that represent 
the modifiable aspects of their behavior. From 

a certain point of view having a convjenient 
representation of one’s behavior available for 
modification is what is meant by consciousness. 

5. To represent computers as well as 
computations in a formalism that permits a 
treatment of the relation between a computation 
and the computer that carries out the 
computation. 

6. To give a quantitative theory of com- 
putation, There ought to be a quantitative 
measure of the size of a computation analogous 
to Shannon's measure of information. The 
present paper contains no information about this. 

The present paper is divided into two 
sections. The first contains several descrip- 
tive formalisms with a few examples of their 
use, and the second contains what little theory 
we have that enables us to prove the equivalence 
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of computations expressed in these formalisms. 

The formalisms treated are the following: 

1. A way of describing the functions that 
are computable in terms of given base functions 
using conditional expressions and recursive func- 
tion definitions. This formalism differs from 
those of recursive function theory in that it is 
not based on the integers or any other fixed 
domain , 

2. Computable functionals, i,e. functions 
with functions as arguments, 

3. Non-computable functions. By adjoining 
quantifiers to the computable function formalism, 
we obtain a wider class of functions which are 
not a priori computable. However, such functions 
can often be shown to be equivalent to computable 
functions. In fact, the mathematics of computa- 
tion may have as one of its major aspects rules 
which permit us to transform functions from a 
non-computable form into a computable form, 

4. Ambiguous functions. Functions whose 
values are incompletely specified may be useful 
in proving facts about functions where certain 
details are irrelevant to the statement being 
proved , 

5. A way of defining new data spaces in 
terms of given base spaces and of defining func- 
tions on the new spaces in terms of functions on 
the base spaces. Lack of such a formalism is one 
of the main weaknesses of ALGOL, but the business 
data processing languages such as FLOWMATIC and 
COBOL have made a start in this direction, even 
though this start is hampered by concessions to 
the presumed prejudices of business men. 

The second part of the paper contains a few 
mathematical results about the properties of the 
formalisms introduced in the first part. Spe- 
cifically, we describe the following: 

1, The formal properties of conditional 
expressions . 

2, A method called recursion induction for 
proving the equivalence of recursively defined 
functions , 

3, Some relations between the formalisms 
introduced in this paper and other formalisms 
current in recursive function theory and in 
programming , 

We hope that the reader will not be angry 
about the contrast between the great expectations 
of a mathematical theory of computation and the 
meager results presented in this paper, 

FORMALISMS FOR DESCRIBING COMPUTABLE FUNCTIONS 

AND RELATED ENTITIES 

In this part we describe a number of new 
formalisms for expressing computable functions 
and related entities. The most important section 
is 1^ the subject matter of which is fairly well 
understood. The other sections give formalisms 
which we hope will be useful in constructing com- 
putable functions and in proving theorems about 
them. 


Functions Computable in Terms of Given Base 
Functions 


Suppose we are given a base collection 
of functions having certain domains and ranges. 

In the case of the non-negative integers, we may 
have the successor function and the predicate of 
equality, and in the case of the S-expressions 
discussed in (7), we have the five basic opera- 
tions, Our object is to define a class of func- 
tions C fVv which we shall call the class of 
functions computable in terms of . 

Before developing C formally, we wish 

to give an example, and in order to give the 
example, we first need the concept of conditional 
expression. In our notation a conditional ex- 
pression has the form 


(Pi 


) 

n 


ri— ''2>-***^n 

which corresponds to the ALGOL 60 reference 
language (5) expression 


if p^ then e^ else if p^ then e 2 ,..else if 

p then e 
n n 


Here propositional expressions 

taking the values T of F standing for truth and 
falsity respectively. 

The value of (p^-^ e^,P 2 

is the value of the e corresponding to the first 
p that has value T, Thus 

(4< 3 -►7,2> 3 -►8,2< 3 -^9,4< 5 -^7) == 9 

Some examples of the conditional expressions 
for well known functions are 


lx| = (x< 0 — ►-x,x ^0 — ^x) 
5ij = (i=j -^l,i/j -^0) 


and the triangular function whose graph is given 
in figure 1 is represented by the conditional 
expression 


tri(x) 


(x,J^-l -^0,x<0 

y 


— ►x+l,x^l — ►l-x, 
x> 1 -►0) 



Now we are ready to use conditional ex- 
pressions to define functions recursively. For 
example, we have 

n = (n-0 -►l,n4) --^n.(n-l):) 
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Let us evaluate 2 \ according to this definition. 
We have 

= (2=0 -^1,25/0 -►2* (2-1)’.) 

= 2.1 

= 2(1=0 -^1,1^0 -►l.(l-l)’.) 

= 2*1*0: 

= 2.1*(0=0 -^ 1 , 0/0 -^O'(O-l)*.) 

= 2 . 1.1 

= 2 

The reader who has followed these simple 
examples is ready for the construction of C 
which is a straightforward generalization of the 
above together with a tying up of a few loose 
ends . 

Some Notation . Let be a collection 
(finite in the examples we shall give) of func- 
tions whose domains and ranges are certain sets, 

C will be a class of functions involving the 

same sets which we shall call computable in terms 
of • 

Suppose f is a function of n variables and 
suppose that if we write y=f (x^, . . .,x^), each x^ 

takes values in the set and y takes its value 

in the set V. It is customary to describe this 
situation by writing 

f :U xU X...XU -► V 

12 n 

The set U x,..xU of n-tuplets (x, ,..,,x ) is 
In 1' n 

called the domain of f^ and the set V is called 
the range of f , 

Forms and Functions . In order to make 
properly the definitions that follow, we will 
distinguish between functions and expressions 
involving variables. Following Church^ the 
latter are called forms . Single letters such as 
f,g,h, etc. or sequences of letters such as sin 
are used to denote functions . Expressions such 
^ (x ,y) , f (g(x) ,y) , X +y are called forms . In 
particular we may to the function f 

defined by f(x,y)=x +y. Our definitions will be 
written as though all forms involving functions 
were written f (,.,.,) although we will use 
expressions like x+y with infixes like ± in 
examples . 

Composition . Now we shall describe the ways 
in which new functions are defined from old. 

The first way may be called (generalized) com - 
position and involves the use of forms. We shall 
use the letters x,y. ... * (sometimes with sub- 
scripts) for variables and will suppose that 
there is a notation for constants that does not 
make expressions ambiguous. (Thus, the decimal 
notation is allowed for constants when we are 
dealing with integers.) 

The class of forms is defined recursively 
as follows: 

i) A variable x with an associated space U 
is a form, and with this form we also associate U. 
A constant in a space U is a form and we also 
associate U with this form, 

ii) If forms associated with 

the spaces respectively, then 

f(e^>...,e^) is a form associated with the space 
V. In this way the form (f(g(x,y),x) is 


built from the forms g(x,y) and x and the func- 
tion f. 

If all the variables occurring in a form 

e are among x , ,,,x we can define a function 
i n 

h by writing = e. We shall 

assume that the reader knows how to compute the 
values of a function defined in this way. If 
f^^...^f^ are all the functions occurring in 

e we shall say that the function h is defined 
by composition from f f . The class of 

17 7 jjjj 

functions definable from given functions by com- 
position only is narrower than the class of 
functions computable in terms of the given 
functions . 

Partial Functions . In the theory of com- 
putation it is necessary to deal with partial 
functions which are not defined for all n- 
tuplets in their domains. Thus we have the 
partial function minus , defined by 
minus (x,y)=x-y, which is defined on those pairs 
(x,y) of positive integers for which x is 
greater than y. A function which is defined 
for all n-tuplets in its domain is called a 
total function . We admit the limiting case of a 
partial function which is not defined for any 
n-tuplets , 

The n-tuplets for which a function de- 
scribed by composition is defined is determined 
tn an obvious way from the sets of n-tuplets for 
which the functions, entering the composition 
are defined. If all the functions occurring in 
a composition are total functions, the new func- 
tion is also a total function, but the other 
processes for defining functions are not so kind 
to totality. When the work "function” is used 
from here on, we shall mean partial function. 

Having to introduce partial functions is a 
nuisance, but an unavoidable one. The rules for 
defining computable functions sometimes give 
computation processes that never terminate, and 
when the computation process fails to terminate, 
the result is undefined. It has been shown that 
there is no effective general way of deciding 
whether a process will terminate. 

Predicates and Propositional Forms 

The space 77^ of truth values whose only 
elements are T (for truth) and F (for falsity) 
has a special r ole in our theory. A function 
whose range is 77^ is called a predicate . Ex- 
amples of predicates on the integers are prime 
defined by 

T if X is prime 

prime (x) = 

F otherwise 
and less defined by 

T if x<y 

less(x,y) = 

F otherwise 

We shall, of course, write x <y instead of 
less(x,y). For any space U there is a predi- 
cate eq^ of two arguments defined by 

T if x=y 

eqy(x,y) = 

F otherwise 

We shall write x=y instead of eqy(x,y), but 
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some of the remarks about functions might not 
hold if we tried to consider equality a single 
predicate defined on all spaces at once, 

A form with values in TT such as 
X <y,x=:y, or prime (x) is called a propositional 
form . 

Propositional forms constructed directly 
from predicates such as prime(x) or x <y may be 
called simple . Compound propositional forms can 
be constructed from the single ones by means of 
the propositional connectives /\ ^ W/ty. We 
Shall assume that the reader is familiar with the 
use of these connectives. 

Conditional Forms or Conditional Expressions , 
Conditional forms require a little more careful 
treatment than was given above in connection 
with the example, '^e value of the conditional 
form (Pj^ — ► . .p^ — e^) 

is the value of the e corresponding to the 
first p that has value T; if all p's have value 
F, then the value of the conditional form is not 
defined. This rule is complete provided all the 
p’s and e’s have defined values, but we need to 
make provision for the possibility that some of 
the p’s or e's are undefined. The rule is as 
follows 

If an undefined p occurs before a true p 
or if all £*£ are false or if the e corre - 
sponding to the first true p undefined , then 
the form is undefined , Otherwise , the value of 
the form is the value of the e corresponding to 
the first true p. 

We shall illustrate this definition by 
additional examples: 

(2< 1 -►1, 2 >1 -►3) = 3 

(1< 2 -►4, 1< 2 -►3) = 4 

(2> 1 — ►1,3> 1 —►3) is undefined 

(0/0 < 1 "^1,1<2 —►“3) is undefined 

(1< 2 —►0/0, 1< 2 — ►!) is undefined 

(1< 2 -►2,1< 3 -^0/0) = 2 

The truth value T can be used to simplify 
certain conditional forms. Thus, instead of 
|xf = (x< 0 — ►-x,x‘^0 — ►x) 
we shall write 

IxJ = (x< 0 — ►-x,T— fx) 

The propositional connectives can be defined 
by conditional forms as follows, 
p/1 q = (p -^q,T F) 
p v^q = (p -►T,T -►q) 

^p = (p -.F,T -^T) 
pcq = (p -^q,T -».T) 

Considerations of truth tables shows that these 
formulas give the same results as the usual defi- 
nitions, However, in order to treat partial 
functions we must consider the possibility that 
p or q may be undefined. 

Suppose that p is false and q is un- 
defined; then according to the conditional form 
definition pAq is false and q4 P is un- 
defined, This unsymmetry in the propositional 
connectives turns out to be appropriate in the 
theory of computation since if a calculation of 
p gives F as a result q need not be computed 
to evaluate p ^ q, but if the calculation of p 
does not terminate, we never get around to com- 
puting p . 


It is natural to ask if a function cond 

n 

of 2n variables can be defined so that 




► e ) = cond (p , .,,,p 
n n 1' ^ n^ 


This is not possible unless we extend our notion 
of function because normally one requires all 
the arguments of a function to be given before 
the function is computed. However, as we shall 
shortly see, it is important that a conditional 
form be considered defined when, for example, 
p^ is true and e^ is defined and all the 


other p’s and e’s are undefined. The re- 
quired extension of the concept of function would 
have the property that functions of several 
variables could no longer be identified with 
one-variable functions defined on product spaces. 
We shall not pursue this possibility further 
here. 

We now want to extend our notion of forms 
to include conditional forms. Suppose 
Pj^>...^Pj^ are forms associated with the space 

of truth values and e^,,,.e^ are forms 

associated with the same space V. Suppose 
further that each variable x^ occurring in 


p, , . , .p and e, ,..,e is associated with the 
I*’ n 1^ n 

with the space U, Then (p, — ►e, ,...,p — ►€ ) 

1 1 ^ n n 

is a form associated with V, 

We believe that conditional forms will 
eventually come to be generally used in mathe- 
matics whenever functions are defined by con- 
sidering cases. Their introduction is the same 
kind of innovation as vector notation. Nothing 
can be proved with them that could not also be 
proved without them. However, their formal 
properties, which will be discussed later, will 
reduce many case-analysis verbal arguments to 
calculation. 

Definition of Functions by Recursion . The 
definition 

n: = (n=0 -►•1,T -►n*(n-l)’,) 
is an example of definition by recursion. Con- 
sider the computation of O’, 

O'. = (0=0 -^1,T -►0*(0-l):) 

We now see that it is important to provide that 
the conditional form is defined even if a term 
beyond the one that gives the value is undefined. 
In this case (0-1)’. is undefined. 

Note also that if we consider a wider 
domain than the non-negative integers, n’, as 
defined above becomes a partial function, since 
unless n is a non-negative integer, the 
recursion process does not terminate. 

In general, we can either define single 
functions by recursion or define several func- 
tions together by simultaneous recursion, the 
former being a particular case of the latter. 

To define simultaneously functions 
fl,,,,fk> we write equations 
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f 

1 


(X 


X 

n 


e 


1 




) = e, 


The expressions contain only 

Known functions and the functions f , ...,f . 

X K 

Suppose that the ranges of the functions are to be 
respectively; then we further require 

that the expressions ®]L****^k associated with 

these spaces respectively, given that within 
ej^,...e^ the f*s are taken as having the V’s as 

ranges. This is a consistency condition, 

f^(x^,.,.x^ ) is to be evaluated for given 

values of the x’s as follows, 

1, If e is a conditional form then the p’s 

i 

are to be evaluated in the prescribed order 
stopping when a true p and the corresponding e 
have been evaluated. 

2, If e has the form g(e*,,..,e*) then 

i 1 m 

e* , . , , , e* are to be evaluated and then the f unc- 
1 m 

g applied. 

3, If any expression f.(e*,,,,e*) occurs it 

^ 1 

is to be evaluated from the defining equation, 

4, Any subexpressions of e^ that have to be 

evaluated are evaluated according to the same 
rules , 

5, Variables occurring as subexpressions are 
evaluated by giving them the assigned values. 

There is no guarantee that the evaluation 
process will terminate in any given case. If for 
particular arguments the process does not ter- 
minate, then the function is undefined for these 
arguments. The possibility of termination 
depends on the presence of conditional ex- 
pressions in the 

The class of functions C ^ computable in 
terms of the given base functions ^9^ is defined 
to consist of the functions which can be defined 
by repeated applications of the above recursive 
definition process. 


2, Recursive Functions of the Integers 

In Reference 7 we develop the recursive func- 
tions of a class of symbolic expressions in terms 
of the conditional expression and recursive func- 
tion formalism. 

As an example of the use of recursive func- 
tion definitions, we shall give recursive defi- 
nitions of a number of functions over the integers. 
Vie do this for three reasons: to help the reader 
familiarize himself with recursive definition, to 
show how much simpler in practice our methods of 
recursive definition are than either Turing 
machines or Kleene’s formalism, and to prove that 
any partial recursive function (Kl eene) on the 
non-negative integers is in C where con- 

tains only the successor function and the 
predicate equality. 


^ Let I be the set of non-negative integers 
^0,1, 2,., IV and denote the successor of an 
integer n by n* and denote the equality of 

integers n and n by n =n . If we define 
X ^ 1 ^ 

functions succ and eq by 
succ(n) = n* 

eq(n^,n2) = T if n^ =: n^ 

F if n^ n^ 

then we write =Csucc,eq4 . We are interested 

in C • Clearly all functions in C 

will have either integers or truth values as 
values , 

First we define the predecessor function 
pred (not defined for n=0) by 
pred(n) = pred2(n,0) 

pred2(n,rn) = (m’=n m.T— ► pred2(n,m* )) . 

W3 shall denote pred(n) by n“, 

Nov/ v/e define the sum 
m+n = (n=0 — wi, T — ► m' +n~) , 
the product 

mxn = (n=0 0,T — ^ m+mxn"’) 

the difference 

m-n = (n=0 m,T — > m--n") 
which is defined only for m n, the inequality 
m -n = (ra=0) v (^(n=:0)y\ (m""^ n”;) 
the strict inequality 
m < n = (m^n) ^ (m=n) 
the integer valued quotient 
m/n = (m < n 0, T — > ( (m-n)/n) ’ ) , 

the remainder 

rem(m/n) = (m < n m,T-*> rem(m-n/n)) 

and the divisibility of a number n by a number 

m 

min = (n=0) V((n'^m)/\ (m|(n-m))) , 

The primeness of a number is defined by 

prime(n) = (n;^) /] (n^l) /\ prime 2(n,2) 

where 

prime2(m,n) = (m=n) V ((ra ^ n)/l prime2(n,m’ )) 

The Euclidean algorithm defines the 
greatest common divisor if we write 

gcd(m,n) = (m > n — ► gcd(n,m) , rem(n/m) = 0 

— m,T gcd(rem(m/m) ,ra)) 
and we can define Euler's (> -function by 
^(n) =:^2(n,n) 
where ^ 

^2(n,m) = (ntel—^-l, gcd(n,m) = 1 — >-^2(n,m~) ’ , 

T p2(n,m'‘)) 

The above shows that our form of recursion 
is a convenient way of defining arithmetical 
fiinctions. We shall see how the properties of 
the arithmetical functions can conveniently be 
derived in this formalism in a later section. 

3, Computable Functionals 

The formalism previously described enables 
us to define functions that have functions as 
arguments. For example. 



can be regarded as a function of the numbers m 
and n and the sequence • If we regard the 

sequence as a function f we can write the 
recursive definition 
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sum(ni,n,f) = (m > n 0,T f (m) + sum 

(m+l,n,f)) 

or in terms of the conventional notation 

^ f(i) = (m > n ->- 0,T f (m) f(i)) 

i=m i=m+l 


Functions with functions as arguments are called 
functionals . 

Another example is the functional least (p) 
which gives the least integer n such that p(n) for 
a predicate p. We have 

least(p) = least2(p,0) 

where 


least2(p,n) = (p(n) — > n,T least2(p,n+l)) 

In order to use functionals it is necessary 
to have a notation for naming functions , V/e use 
Church’s^ lambda notation. Suppose we have a 
function f defined by an equation f(x . ...,x )=e 
where e is some expression in x , ...,x . ^ 


The name of this function is ^((XtI««*x ),e). For 

1 n 

example, the name of the function f defined by 
f(x,y) = x^+y is ^ ((x,y) ,x2+y) , We have 
;»((x,y),x2+y)(3,4) = 13 but 
A((y.x) ,x2+y)(3,4) = 19. 

The variables occurring in a definition are 
dummy or bound variables and can be replaced by 
others without changing the function provided 
the replacement is done consistently. For ex- 
ample, the expressions “^((Xjy) , x^+y) and 
^((u,v) ,u^+v) and ^ ( (y ,x) , y^-i-x) all represent 
the same function, n - 

In the notation is represented by 


sum(l,n, ^((i),i^)) and the least integer n for 
which n^ > 50 is represented by 
least( ^((n),n^ > 50) 

When the functions with which we are dealing 
are defined recursively, a difficulty arises. 

For example, consider factorial defined by 

factoriai(n) = (n=0 1,T n ‘factorial (n-1) ) 
The expression 

(n) , (n=0 1,T n* factorial (n-1))) 

cannot serve as a name for this function because 
it is not clear that the occurrence of ''factorial” 
in the expression refers to the function defined 
by the expression as a whole. Therefore, for 
recursive functions we adopt an additional con- 
vention . Namely , 

lab 0 l(f, ((x^, ...x^),e)) 


stands for the function f defined by the 
equation 

f (x^ , . . .X ) = e 
1 n 

v/here any occurrences of the function letter f 
v/ithin e stand for the function being defined. 
The letter £ also serves as a dummy variable. 
The factoriaT function then has the name 

label (factorial, X (n) , (n=0 1,T n* 

factorial (n-1 ) ) ) ) 

and since factorial and n are dummy variables 
the expression 

label(g, ?i ((r), (r=0 1,T-^ r.g(r-l)))) 

represents the same ftinction. 

If we start with a base domain for our 
variables, it is possible to consider a hierarchy 
of functionals , At level 1 we have functions 
whose arguments are in the base domain. At 


level 2 we have functionals taking functions of 
level 1 as arguments. At level 3 are functionals 
taking functionals of level 2 as arguments etc. 
Actually functionals of several variables can be 
of mixed type. 

However, this hierarchy does not exhaust 
the possibilities, and if we allow functions 
which can take themselves as arguments we can 
eliminate the use of label in naming recursive 
functions. Suppose that we have a function f 
defined by 

f(x) = £(x,f) 

where ^(x,f) is some expression in x and the 
function variable f_^ This function can be 
named 

label(f,;i((x),g(x,f))) 

However, suppose we define a function g by 

g(x, <<«’) =^(x,.9((x),f(x,p))) 
or 

g= ^ ((x, 

We then have 

f(x) = g(x,g) 

since g(x, g) satisfies the equation 
g(x,g) = (x, ;^((x) ,g(x,g))) 

Now we can. write f as 

f = ^ ((x), ;:^((y, {^),^(y, ;^((u), ff(u,f^)))) 
(X, ((y, ((u), 

^)))) 

This eliminates label at what seems to be an 
excessive cost. Namely, the expression gets 
quite complicated and we must admit functionals 
capable of taking themselves as arguments thus 
escaping our orderly hierarchy of functionals, 

Non-Compu table Functions and Functionals 
It might be supposed that in a mathematical 
theory of computation one need only consider 
computable functions. However, mathematical 
physics is carried out in terms of real valued 
functions which are not computable but only 
approximable by computable functions. 

'Ve shall consider several successive ex- 
tensions of the class C • First we adjoin 

the universal quantifier N/ro the operations used 
to define new functions. Suppose e is a form 
in a variable x and other variables associated 
with the space tt of truth values. Then 
V((x),e) 

is a new form in the remaining variables also 
associated with tt. V^((x),e) has the value T 
for given values of the remaining variables if 
for all values of x, e has the value T. 

V ( (x) , e) has the value F if for at least one 
value of X, e has the value F. In the 
remaining case, i.e. for some values of x _e has 
the value T and for all others e is undefined, 
y((x),e) is undefined. 

If we allow the use of the universal 
quantifier to form new propositional forms for 
use in conditional forms, we get a class of func- 
tions Ha which may well be cal^d the class 

of functions hyper-arithmetic over since in 
the case where = ^uccessor, equal! tyj on the 
integers, Ha consists of Kleene's^ hyper- 

arithmetic functions. 

Our next step is to allow the description 
operator f . ((x) ,7r(x) ) stands for the unique 
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X such that 7r(x) is true. Unless there is such 
an X and it is unique ^((x) ,7r(x)) is undefined. 

In the case of the integers <( ((x) , 7 r(x) ) can be 
defined in terms of the universal quantifier using 
conditional expressions, but this does not seem to 
be the case in domains which are not effectively 
enumerable, and one may not wish to do so in 
domains where enumeration is unnatural. 

The next step is to allow quantification over 
functions. This gets us to Kleene’s^ analytic 
hierarchy and presumably allows the functions used 
in analysis. Two facts are worth noting. First 
V((f), ^f)) refers to all functions on the 
domain and not just the computable ones. If we 
restrict quantification to computable functions, 
we get different results. Secondly, if we allow 
functions which can take themselves as arguments, 
it is difficult to assign a meaning to the 
quantification. In fact, we are apparently con- 
fronted with the paradoxes of naive set theory, 

5, Ambi guous Functions 

Ambiguous functions are not really functions. 
For each prescription of values to the arguments 
the ambiguous function has a collection of possible 
values. An example of an ambiguous function is 
less(n) defined for all positive integer values 
of n. Every non-negative integer less than n is 
a possible value of less(n) . If we define a basic 
ambiguity operator amb(x,y) whose possible values 
are x and y when both are defined otherwise which- 
ever is defined, we can define less(n) by 
less(n) = amb(n-l, less(n-l) ) . 
less(n) has the property that if we define 
ult(n) = (n=0 0,T ult(less(n))) 

then 

V((n),ult(n)= 0 ) = T. 

There are a number of important kinds of 
mathematical arguments whose convenient formaliza- 
tion may involve ambiguous functions. In order to 
give an example, we need two definitions. If f 
and g are two ambiguous functions, we shall say 
that f is a descendant of g if for each x every 
possible value of f (x) is also a possible value of 
g(x) . Secondly, we shall say that a property of 
ambiguous functions is hereditary if whenever it 
is possessed by a function g it is also possessed 
by all descendants of g. The property that itera- 
tion of an integer valued fvinction eventually 
gives 0 is hereditary and the function less has 
this property. So, therefore, do all its 
descendants. Thus any function, however, com- 
plicated which always reduces a number will if 
iterated sufficiently always give 0 . 

This example is one of our reasons for hoping 
that ambiguous functions will turn out to be 
useful , 

With just the operation amb defined above 
adjoined to these used to generate C $ we 

can extend *^ 7 ^ to the class C* wnicn may be 

called the computably ambiguous functions . A 
wider class of ambiguous functions if formed using 
the operator Am(x, 7 r(x)) whose values are all 
x* s satisfying 7r(x) . 


Recursive Definitions of Sets 
In the previous sections on recursive defi- 
nition of functions the domains and ranges of the 
basic functions were prescribed and the defined 
functions had the same domains and ranges. 

In this section we shall consider the defi- 
nition of new sets and the basic functions on 
them. First we shall consider some operations 
whereby new sets can be defined. 

1. The Cartesian product Ax}3 of two sets A 
and B is the set of all ordered pairs (a.b) with 
a£.A and beB. If A and B are finite sets and 
n(A) and n(B) denote the numbers of members of 

A and R respectively then nCAxB=n(A) ‘nCB) . 

Associated with the pair of sets (A,B) are 
two canonical mappings 

TT :AxB-'>A defined by tt ((a-b)) = a 

«^»®:AxB-^B defined by P^^’^((a.b) ) = b 
>A,B ^A,B 

The word "canonical" refers to the fact that 

TT and 6 are defined by the sets A and B 
A,B A,B 

and do not depend on knowing anything about the 
members of A and B, 

The next canonical function is a function 
of two variables Kb :A,B— ^ AxB defined by 

Y „(a,b) = (a-b) 

A.B 

For some purposes functions of two variables x 
from A and y from B can be identified with func- 
tions of one variable defined on AxB. 

2, The direct union A@B of the sets A and B 
is the union of two ^non-intersecting subsets one 
of which is in 1-1 correspondence with A and the 
other with B. If A and B are finite, then 
n(A®B) = n(A)+n(B) even if A and B intersect. 

The elements of A©B may be written as elements of 
A or B subscripted with the set from which they 

come, i.e. a^ or b . 

* A B 


The canonical mappings associated 
direct union A^B are 

i rA—^AQB defined by i (a) 

A , B A , B 

•^A defined by j^ ^(b) = 

Pa ^:A0B— >7r defined by p^ = 

only if X comes from A. 

q :A0B— ^TT defined by q (x) = 

A. 1 3 A ^ 3 


with the 


B 

T if and 


T if and 


only if X comes from B 

There are also two canonical partial func- 
tions r^ >A which is defined only for 

elements 6 oming from A and satisfies 
^A B^ A Similarly s A0B B satisfies 


®A,B^'^A,B 


(b))=b. 


3. The power set is the set of all 
mappings f:B— >-A. The canonical mapping 

^ iA^xB^^A is defined by^^ (f,b) = f(b) 
A,B A,B 


Canonical Mappings 

We v/ill not regard the sets Ax(BxC) and 
(AxB)xC as the same, but there is a canonical 1-1 
mapping between them 

g : (AxB)xC Ax(DxC) 

ix 1 1-> ^ V 
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defined by 

"a,b,c 




V/e shall write 

( AxB ) xc ^Ax ( BxC ) 

to express the fact that these sets are 
canonically isomorphic. 

Other canonical isomorphisms are 

1 . t : AxB BxA defined by 

2 . d^ : Ax(B0C) AxBOAxC 

3. a^: (AOB)@C ~> A@(B@C) 

4. d : aPxiP (AxBp 

5. d'-.A^x^F 

6. s^:(AB)P ..,^xC 


V/e shall denote the null set (containing no 
elements) by 0 and the set consisting of the 
integers from 1 to n by n. We have 
A@ 

AO 0^ 

AxlO^A 

Ax2C^A0A (n terms, associate to left by 

convention) 

A^^d (by convention) 

A^^A 

A'^Ax.-.xA (n terras, associate to left by 

convention) 

Suppose we write the recursive equation 
S = ^>1-^ OAxS 

we can interpret this as defining the set of 
sequences of elements of A as follows: 

1. Interpret -A- as denoting the null sequence, 
Then the null sequence (strictly an image of it) 

is an element of S. 

2. Since a pair consisting of an element of 
A and an element of S is an element of S,a pair 
(a, A) is an element of S. So, then, are 

a^*(a 2 */ 1 )) and etc. 

Thus S consists of all sequences of elements of A 
including the null sequence . 

Suppose we substitute ^ QAxS 
for S in the right side oi S @AxS. We get 

S = f/)‘i©Ax(/^WAxS) 

If we agarn Substitute^ for S. and expand bv the 
distributive law we get 

S = i/f\ ©Ax ^^^^xAx C^-i 4 . . . . 
which if ^we'^ denote the set^^V becomes 
S 1 @A®A^©a3®... ^ ^ 

which is another way of writing the set of 
sequences. V/e shall denote the set of sequences 
of elements of A by seq (A) , 

Another useful recursive construction is 
S = A©SxS 

Its elements have the forms a or (a^* s^) or 

((a -a )»a ) or (a *(a ’a )) etc. Thus we have 
12 3 1 3 

the set of S-expressions on the alphabet A which 
we may denote by sexp(A) . This set is the subject 
matter of Reference 7 and the following paragraph 
refers to this paper. 


When sets are formed by this kind of 
recursive definition, the canonical mappings 
associated with the direct sum and Cartesian 
product operations have significance. Consider, 
for example, sexp (A) . 

We can define the basic operations of LISP, 
i.e, atom, eq, car, cdr and cons by the equations 
atom(x) = P^_g^g(x) ^ 

eq(x.y) = g^gCx) =^^.3x8^'^^^ 
assuming that equality is defined on the space A 
car(x) 


cdr(x) = C 




,(X)) 

.(x,y)) 


■S,s^'1i:^SxS' 
cons(x.y) = 

Definition of the set of integers . 

Let_^ denote the null set and ^ /f ^ be the 
set whose sole element is the null set. V/e can 
define the set of integers I by 
I = XI 

its elements are then 

A,<J,4>,iAU,A)'),(A. etc . 

which we shall denote by 0,1, 2, 3 etc. 

The successor and predecessor functions are then 
definable in terras of the canonical operations 
of the defining equation. We have 
succ(n) = 


pred(n) 


f/») .1 


/ 


PROPERTIES OF COMPUTABLE FUNCTIONS 


The first part of this paper was solely 
concerned with presenting descriptive formalisms. 
In this part we shall establish a few of the 
properties of the entities we previously in- 
troduced. The most important section is the 
second dealing with recursion induction. 


7. Formal Properties of Conditional Forms 

The theory of conditional expressions 
corresponds to analysis by cases in mathematics 
and is only a mild generalization of propositional 
calculus . 

V/e start by considering expressions called 
generalized Boolean forms (gbf) formed as follows: 

1. Variables are divided into propositional 
variables p,q,r, etc. and general variables 
x,y,z, etc. 

2. We shall write (P”^x,y) for 

(p x,T y) . (p~^x,y) is called an elementary 

conditional form (ecf) of which p,x, and y are 
called the premise , conclusion and the 
alternative , respectively. 

3. A variable is a gbf and if it is a 
propositional variable it is called a pf 
(propositional form). 

4. If TT is a pf and ^and are gbfs, then 

is a gbf. If, in addition, ^ and g 
are pfs so is (TT— 

The value of a gbf ^sK^for given values 
(T,F or undefined) of the propositional variables 
will be T or F in case is a pf or a general 
variable otherwise. This value is determined for 
a gbf according to the table 
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value (ir) value ((TT — » , j? )) 

T value (cA) 

F value iS) 

undefined undefined 

We shall say that two gbfs are stronc;ly 
equivalent if they have the same value for all 
values of the propositional variables in them in- 
cluding the case of undefined propositional 
variables. They are weakly equivalent if they 
have the same values for all values of the 
propositional variables when these are restricted 
to T and F. 

The equivalence of gbfs can be tested by a 
method of truth tables identical to that of 
propositional calculus. The table for 
((p q,r) a,b) and (p (q a, b) (r — > a,b) ) is 
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u 

u 

u 

u 

uTT 

u 

u 

a 

a 

u 

uTF 

u 

u 

a 

b 

u 

uTu 

u 

u 

a 

u 

u 

uFT 

u 

u 

b 

a 

u 

uFF 

u 

u 

b 

a 

u 

uFu 

u 

u 

b 

u 

u 

uuT 

u 

u 

u 

a 

t ^ 

uuF 

u 

u 

u 

b 

! " 

uuu 

u 

u 

u 

u 

i U 


According to the table ( (p q, r) — >■ a, b) 
and (p (q a,b) , (r -J- a,b)) are strongly 
equivalent . 

For weak equivalence the u case can be 
left out of the table. Consider the table 



which proves that {p (q a, b) , (q — >• c,d) ) and 
(q (p — a, c) , (p — » b,d)) are weakly equivalent. 
They are also strongly equivalent. V/e shall 

write and for the relations of 

' — s ' — w 

strong and weak equivalence . 

There are two rules whereby an equivalence 
can be used to generate other equivalences. 

1. If ^ andcT^^ ^ ^ ^ is the 

result of substituting any gbf for any variable 
in^ ^ ^ , thencAj^ ^ ^ l* This is called 

the rule of substitution. 

2. If 3:. J? SindcF^ is sub-expressiob of 

*^and S is the result of replacing an occurrence 
of«^in Y' occurrence of^ , thenr-^ 6 

This is called the rule of replacement. 

These rules are applicable to either strong 
or weak equivalence and in fact to much more 
general situations. 

V/eak equivalence corresponds more closely 
to equivalence of truth functions in propositional 
calculus than docs strong equivalence. 

Consider the equations 

1) (p-^a,a)^^^a 

2) a,b) 

3) (F-^- a,b) b 

s 

4) (p T,F) ^gP 

5) (p (p~> a,b),c) a,c) 

6) (p a, (p b,c)) a,c) 

7) ((p q,r) a,b)-^ (p (q -> a,b) , 

(r->a,b)) 

8) ((p (q — a,b) , (q c,d)) 

(q (P a,c) , (p -- b,d)) 

All are strong equivalence except the first and 
can be proved by truth tables . 

These eight equations can be used as axioms 
to transform an gbf into any weakly equivalent 
one using substitution and replacement. In fact, 
they can be used to transform any gbf into a 
canonical form. This canonical form is the 
following. Let P2»***»Pn variables of the 

gbf a taken in an arbitrary order. Then a can 
be transformed into the form 

(Pl-ao.a^) 

where each a^ has the form 
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and in general for each k = l,n-l 
a. 


k 


and each a . , . . 


1 1 -"k 

is a truth value or a general 


variable , 

For example, the canonical form of 
((p q,r) a,b) 

with the variables taken in the order r,q,p is 
(r (q -H- (p a, a) , (p b,a)) , (q (p a,b) , 

^ (p b,b))) 

In this canonical form, the 2 cases of the truth 
or falsity of explicitly exhibited. 

An expression may be transformed into 
canonical form as follows; 

1) Axiom 7 is used repeatedly until in 
every sub-expression the TT in (tt— ) consists 


of a single propositional variable. 

2) The variable p^ is moved to the front by 

repeated application of axiom 8, There are three 
cases: (q — > (p^ a,b) , (p^ c,d)) to which axiom 

8 is directly applicable. 

(q a, (p^ c,d)) where axiom 8 becomes applicable 

after axiom 1 is used to make it 

(q (p -'> a,a),(p —> c,d)) and then axiom 8 is 

applied, the case (q -“>■ (p^ a,b) ,c) is handled 

similarly. 

Once the main expression has the form 

move any P^*s which occur in 

and ^ to the front and eliminate them using axioms 
5 and 6, V/e then bring p to the front of<7^and_^ 
using axiom 1 if necessary to guarantee at 
least one occurrence of p^ in each of ^ and ^ , 

The process is continued until the canonical form 
is achieved. 

There is also a canonical form for strong 
equivalence. Any gbf a is strongly equivalent 
to one of the form t where ^^^nd ^ 


do not contain p^ and are themselves in canonical 
form. However, the variable p^ may not be chosen 

arbitrarily but must be an inevitable propositional 
variable of the original gbf and can be chosen to 
be any inevitable variable. An inevitable 
variable of a gbf (TT ) is defined to be 
either the first propositional variable or else 
an inevitable variable of botlj-^ and^ . 

A gbf a may be put in strong canonical form 
as follows; 

1) Use axiom 7 to get all premises as 
propositional variables. 

2) Choose any inevitable variable, say p^, 

and put a in the form (p^ by using 

axiom 8 . 

3) The next step is to eliminate occurrences 

of p in</N.and R , This can be done by the 
1 

general rule that in any ecf occurrences of the 
premise in the conclusion can be replaced by T 
and occurrences in the alternative by F. 

However, if we wish to use substitution and 


replacement on formulas we need the additional 
axioms 

(9) (p (q a,b) ,c) ^ (p (q (p — - a, a) , 

® (p b,b)),c) 

and 

(10) (p a, (q b,c))^g(p ^ a, (q (p b,b) , 

(p -> c,c))) 

Suppose there is an occurrence of p^ in the 
conclusion; v/e v/ant to replace it by T. To do 
this, we use axioms 9 and 10 to move in a p^ 

until the objectionable p^ occurs as the inner 
p of one of the forms 


(P-, 


(Pi 


(Pi 

a,(p, 


a,b),c) 
b,c)) . 


can be 
that were 


■1 ^'^1 

In either case, the objectionable 
removed by axiom 5 or 6 and the p^ 

moved in can be moved out again. 

Thus we have (p^ ) with p^ missing 

from < 5 ^ and . 

4) Inevitable variables are then brought to 
the front of ^and and so forth. 

Two gbfs are equivalent (weakly or strongly) 
if and only if they have the same (weak or strong) 
canonical form. One way this is easy to prove; 
if two gbfs have the same canonical form they 
can be transformed into each other via the 
canonical form. Suppose two gbfs have different 
weak canonical forms when the variables are taken 
in the same order. Then values can be chosen 
for the p’s giving different values for the form 
proving non-equivalence. In the strong case, 
suppose that two gbfs do not have the same in- 
evitable propositional variables. Let p be in- 
evitable in a but not in b. Then if the other 
variables are assigned suitable values b will 
defined with p undefined. However, a will be 
undefined since p is inevitable in a which proves 
non-equivalence. Therefore, strongly equivalent 
gbfs have the same inevitable variables, so let 
one of them be put in front of both gbfs. The 
process is then repeated in the conclusion and 
alternative etc . 

The general kind of conditional expression 

(p. e_ , . . . ,p e ) 

1 n n 

can be regarded as having the form 


(P, e , (p„ 
1 X z 


► ..(p 


-.e^,u), 


*.)) 


2' -n 

where u is a special undefined variable and 
their properties can be derived from those of 
ece' s . 

The relation of functions to conditional 
expressions is given by the distributive law 
f (X . . . .,x. ^ , (p^ e . . . .,p e ) , 


n 


X. . , 

1+1 

(a — > f (x , . , ,x , e ,x , . 

1 i-l 1 i+l’ 
f(x .....x, ,e ,x. ,...,x )) 

1 1 +1 n 1 +1 n 


n 

•V = 


,x ), ...,p ■ 

n n 
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The rule of replacement can be extended in 
the case of conditional expressions. Suppose 
is an occurrence of a sub- expression of an ex- 
pression . We define a certain propositional 
expression v called the premise of</-in pas 
follows: 


1) The premise 0f.»^ine7^is T. 

2) The premise of pin f(x^,..., 

where Pis part is the premise of ^ 

3) The premise of ^ in 

(P, . .p^ . .p -*■ e ) 


...X ) 

n 

in f 


where I? occurs in e , and the premise of in e 
i i 

is TT, is 6^p^ 


4) The premise of ^ in 
(Pf •••P 

where ^occurs in p^ 
is TT, is /3^p^^ • • • /) 


e. , . . .p —>• e ) 

1 n n 

and the premise of ^^^in p 

i 


The extension of the rule of replacement is 
that an occurrence of<^ infi* may be replaced by 

if (TT “•><?<^ ^) where TT is the premise of 

' s 

o/--in p . Thus in a subcase one need only prove 
equivalence under the premise of the subcase. 


o. Recursion Induction 

Suppose a function f is defined recursively 

V =5^ 

where ^ is an expression that in general contains 
f. Suppose that is the set of n-tuplets 

Tx, ) for which f is defined. Now let g and 
In — 

h be two other fvinctions with the same domain as f 
and which are defined for all n-tuplets xnCC , 
Suppose further that g and h satisfy the equation 
which defined f . We assert that 
g(x^, . . . ,x^) h(x^, . . .x^^) 

for all ^ so simply 

because equation 1) uniquely determines the value 
that any function satisfying it has for arguments 
in ^ which in turn follows from the fact that 

1) can be used to compute f(x^,,..,x ) for 

1 n 

(x . . ..X ) in . 

1 n 

We shall call this method of proving two 
functions equivalent by the name of recursion 
induction . 

We shall develop some of the properties of 
the elementary functions of integers in order to 
illustrate proof by recursion induction. V/e recall 
the definitions 

m+n = (nr:0 —> m,T m' +n”) 
mn = (n=0 0,T m+nm") 

Th 1, m+0 = m 

Proof m+0 = (0=0 n,T m'+0“) 

= m 

Only the definition of addition and the properties 
of conditional expressions were used in this proof 


m and n and hence is defined by the equation, 

(m+n) ’ = (n=0 m,T --»■ m’ +n“) ’ 

= (n=0 — m' ,T (m’+n")') 
m^n = (n=0 — m' ,T (in' )+n”) 

It is easily seen that the functions g and h 
defined by the equations g(m,n) = (m+n)' and 
h(m,n) = m'+n both satisfy the equation f. For 
example, it is clear that g(m’ ,n“) = (m'+n”)' and 
h(m',n”) = (m’)'+n”. Therefore, by the principle 
of recursion induction h and g are equivalent 
functions on the domain of where f is defined, 
but this is the set of all pairs of integers. 

The fact that f(m,n) converges for all m and 
n is a case of the fact that all functions defined 
by equations of the form 

f(rux, »...x ) = (n=0 -J- g(x . . .X ) ,T h(f (n”, r ' 

In 1 



(x_ . . .X ) ,n,x, . . .X )) 

In In 

conver;;e. We shall postpone discussing formal 
proofs of convergence. 

In prcsoiiting further proofs we shall be 
more terse. 

Th 3. (m-fn)+p = (m4p)+n 

Proof. h(/t f(m,n,p) = (p=0 -4- m+n ,T f (m' ,n ,p"’) ) 
Again f converges for all m,n,p. We have 
(m+n)+p = (p=0 m4n,T-^ (in+n)'+p~) 

= (p=0 —> m+n,T — > (ni' 4n)+p”) using Th 2. 
(m+p)4-n = (p=0 m,T m' 4-p“)+n 

= (p=0 — m+n,T — ^ (m' +p“)+n) 

Each of these forms satisfies the equation for 
f (m,n,p) . 

Setting m=0 in Th 3 gives 
(0+n)+p = (04p)+n 

so that if wo had 0+m = m we would have 
commutativity of addition. 

In fact, we cannot prove 0+m = ni without 
making some assumptions that take into account 
that we are dealing with the integers. For 
suppose our space consisted of the vertices of 
the binary tree where m' is the vertex just above 
and to the left and m” is the vertex just below 
and 0 is the bottom of the 
tree, m+n can bo defined as 
above and of course satisfies 
Theorems 1, 2 and 3 but does 
not satisfy 0+m = ni. 

We shall make the following assumptions: 

1 . m ' 0 

2. (m' )“ = m 

3. (m;^0)::>((m“)' = m) 

which embody all of Paano's axioms except the 
induction axiom, 

Th 4. 0+n = n 

Proof. Let f(n) = (n=0 0,T — ► f (n”) ' ) 

0+n = (n=0 — 0,T — ^ 0 ' +n”) 

= (n=0 0,T (0+n~) ’) 

n = (n=0 -4' n,T -4- n) 

= (n=0 -4- 0 , T — 4- (n”)') axiom 3 



Th 2 (m+n)' = m'+n 

Proof Define f(m,n) = (n=0 m’ ,T f (m,n“) ) 


Th 5, m+n = n+m 

Proof, By 3 and 4 as remarked above 


It is easily seen that f(m,n) converges for all 
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Th 6, (m+n)+p = m+(n-i-p) 

Proof. (m-fn)+p = (m+p)+n 

= (p+rn) +n 

= (p+n)+m 
= m+(n+p) 


Th 3 
Th 5 
Th 3 

Th 5 twice 


Th 7. m*0 = 0 

Proof. m*0 = (0=0 0,T~>' m+n*0") 

=r 0 


Th 8, 0‘n = 0 

Proof. Let f(n) = (n=0 — ► 0,T f (n"*) ) 
0*n = (n =0 ~> 0 ,T-“> O+O-n") 
0 = (n=0-^0,T-> 0) 


Th 9. inn’ = m-i-inn 

Proof, mn’ = (n’= 0 0,T m+m* (n' )“) 

= m+inn axioms 1 and 2 


Now 

[x*y] *z =[nul]( x*y ]-^ z;T cons[ ca 2 [ x*y ]; 
cdr [ x*y ]z 

=[null[ x] [null( y] — » z; T — > cons 
.cai( x*y ]; cdr [x*y]*z ] ] T— ► cons 
I cai[ x*y ]; cdr [x*y] *z ] ] 

= ’null[ x] — ► [ nul][ y] z; T cons [car 

.y]jcdr[y J'z T “*>■ cons [car [x ];[ cdr 
>)*y]*2]]] 

=[null[ x] y*z;T cons[ car [x] [cdr 
[x] *y]*z ] ] 

Now let 

f[ x;y; z] = [ null [x y*z;T cons [car[ xl; tf cdr 

M;yiz]]] , ^ 

From the above steps we see that [x*yj*z satisfies 
the equation for f. On the other hand 

x*[y*z ] = [null[x ]-->► y*z;T — ^ cons[car Be]; [cdr 

satisfies the equation directly 


Th 10 . m(n+p) = mn+mp 

Proof. Let f(m,n,p) = (p=0 mn,T f (in,n’ ,p’') ) 
m(n i-p) = m(p=:0 — > n,T— ► n’+p")) 

= (p=:0 nin , T -J- ni(n ’ +p'“) ) 
mn f-mp = mn+(p=0 0,T rn+mp") 

= (p=0 nin+0,T nm+(m+mp-)) 

= (p=0 — > mn,T (ran+m)+mp”) 

_ (p=::0 mn,T mn'+mp”) 

Now we shall give some examples of the 
application of recursion induction to proving 
theorems about functions of symbolic expressions. 
The rest of these proofs depend on an acquaintance 
with the LISP formalism 
We start with the basic identities, 
car [ oons[ x; j] ] - x 
cdr[cons[ x; ^ ] = y 
atom[x ] [cons[car [xj :cdr[x] = x 
atom[cons[ x;y ] ] 
null! x] = eq[x;NIL] 

Let us define the concatenation x*y of two 
lists X and y by the formula 

x*y = [null[ x]~J- y;T cons [car[x]; cdr [x }<'y] ] 
Our first objective is to show that con- 
catenation is associative. 


Th 11. [x*j3 *z = x*[y*z ] 


Proof • 

nui [ =^y] 


car[x*y ] 
cdi{ x*y ] 


null L[null[x ]■ 
cdr[ X *y] ] J ] 


= [null 
= null 
= fnull 




► y;T- 
y]:T- 


]r-* 

bd ; cdr Lx*yJ . 

X ]— > null[ y] ;T • 
X ] null |y ] 

^ X J C 3 i[y];T“ 

Tx ; cdr[x ]f«y ] ] ] 
[nuLl[x]--> car ly] ;T“ 

X J*y J J J 
: [nuli[x cdr[ y];T - 


=:[niill[x ]-:> edrj 
cdr[xJ*y J , 


cons[ car [x ] : 
nu li cons fcar 
-F] 

car[cons[ car 

car [x ] ] 
cdr [cons [car 

cdr[x ]*y] 


Th 12. NIL*x = X 
x*NIL = X 

Proof. NIL*x = [null 6^IL] — x;T cons [2ar[NIL] ; 
cdr [nIL]*x ] ] 

= X 

x^NIL = [ null ^ ]-> NIL;T cons [^ar [x i 
Cdr [x] *NIL ] ] 

Let f(x) = [nulll x] NIL;T cons[car [x] ;f[cdr 

[x]]]] 

x*NIL satisfies this equation. V/e can also write 
for any list x 

X = [null[ x] — ► x;T x] 

= [null[ x] — NIL;T — > cons[ car [x] ; cdr[ x] ] ] 
which also satisfies the equation. 

Next we consider the function reverse x 
defined by 

reverse tJ = tiull [jJ NIL;T reverse[ cdr [x] ] 
*cons [car[x];NIL] ] 

It is not difficult to prove by recursion 
induction that 

reverse[x *53 = reversely]* reverse [x] 

and 

reverse[ reverse [j^ ] = x. 

Many other elementary results in the ele- 
mentary theory of numbers and in the elementary 
theory of symbolic expressions are provable in 
the same straightforward way as the above. In 
number theory one gets as far as the theorem that 
if a prime p divides ab, then it divides either 
a or b. However, to formulate the unique 
factorization theorem requires a notation for 
dealing \vith sets of integers. Wilson’s theorem, 
a moderately deep result, can be expressed in this 
formalism but apparently cannot be proved by 
recursion* induction. 

One of the most immediate problems in ex- 
tending this theory is to develop better techniques 
for proving that a recursively defined function 
converges. We hope to find some based on ambiguous 
functions. However, Godel's theorem disallows any 
hope that a complete set of such rules can be 
formed . 

The relevance to a theory of compu*tation of 
this excursion into number theory is that the 
mathematical proolems involved in developing rules 
for proving the equivalence of algorithms. 

Recursion induction which was discovered by con- 
sidering number theoretic problems turns out to be 
applicable without change to functions of symbolic 
expressions . 
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9. Relations to Other Formalisms 

Our characterization of C ^jas the set of 
functions computable in terms of the base func- 
tions in ‘^cannot be independently verified in 
^^eneral since there is no other concept with 
which it can be compared. However, it is not 
hard to show that all partial recursive functions 
in the sense of Church and Kleene are in 
C ^succ,eq^ • In order to prove this we shall 
use the definition of partial recursive functions 
given by Davis^, If we modify definition 1.1 of 
page 41 of Davis^ to omit reference to oracles 
we have the following: A function is partial 
recursive if it can be obtained by a finite 
number of applications of composition and 
minimalization beginning with the functions 
on the following list: l)x', 2)u"(x , . . .x^) = 
x.,1 i n, 3)x+y, 4) x*y = (x-y >0 x-y ,T 0) , 

5Jxy. ^ 

All the above functions are in C^succ,eq^ 
Any C m is closed under composition so all 
that remains is to shov/ that C ^succ,eq^ is 
closed under the niimalization operation. This 
operation is defined as follows: The operation of 
minimalization associates with each total function 


±(y,x , ...X ) tne function h(x , .,.x ) whose value 

for given x^,***>x is the least y f8r which 
In 

f(y,x-,«*.|X ) = 0, and which is undefined if no 
’ 1 n * 

such y exists, V/e have to show that if f is in 
C succ,eq^ so is h. But h may be defined by 


h (x. »,.,x ) _ h (0 , X- ) • < 


>’^ 1 ' • 


...x^)) 


The converse statement that all functions in 
C ^succjeq'^ are partial recursive is presumably 
also true but not quite so easy to prove. 

It is our opinion that the recursive function 
formalism based on conditional expressions 
px*esented in this paper is better than the for- 
malisms which have heretofore been used in 
recursive function theory both for practical and 
theoretical purposes. First of all, particular 
functions in which one may be interested are more 
easily written down and the resulting expressions 
are briefer and more understandable. This has 
been observed in the cases we have looked at and 
there seems to be a fundamental reason why this is 
so. This is that both the original Church-Kleene 
formalism and the formalism using the minimaliza- 
tion operation use integer calculations to control 
the flow of the calculations. That this can be 
done is noteworthy, but controlling the flow in 
this way is less natural than using conditional 
expressions which control the flow directly. 

A similar objection applies to basing the 
theory of computation on Turing machines, Turing 
machines are not conceptually different from the 
automatic computei's in general use, but they are 
very poor in their control structure. Any pro- 
grammer who has also had to write down Turing 
machines to compute functions will observe that 
one has to invent a few artifices and that con- 
structing Turing machines is like programming. Of 
course, most of the theory of computability deals 
with questions which are not concerned with the 


particular ways computations are represented. It 
is sufficient that computable functions be 
represented somehow by ssmbolic expressions, e.g. 
numbers, and that functions computable in terms 
of given fmetions be somehow represented by ex- 
pressions computable in terms of the expressions 
representing the original functions. However, a 
practical theory of computation must be appli- 
cable to particular algorithms. The same objec- 
tion applies to basing a theory of computation on 
Markov ’s9 normal algorithms as applies to basing 
it on properties of the integers; namely flow of 
control is described awkwardly. 

The first attempt to give a formalism for 
describing computations that allows computations 
with entities from arbitrary spaces was mad© by 
A. P, Ershov^, However, computations with the 
symbolic expressions representing program steps 
are also necessarily involved, 

V/e now discuss the relation between our for- 
malism and computer programming languages. The 
formalism has been used as the basis for the LISP 
programming system for computing with symbolic 
expressions and has turned out to be qxiite prac- 
tical for this kind of calculation. A particular 
advantage has been that it is easy to v/rite 
recursive functions that transform program which 
makes generators easy to write. 

The relation between recursive functions and 
the description of flow control by flow charts is 
described in Reference 7. An ALGOL program can 
be described by a recursive function provided we 
lump all the variables into a single state vector 
having all the variables as components. If the 
number of components is large and most of the 
operations performed involve only a few of them, 
it is necessary to have separate names for the 
components. This means that a programming 
language should include both recursive function 
definitions and ALGOL-like statements. However, 
a theory of computation certainly must have 
techniques for proving algorithms equivalent and 
so far it has seemed easier to develop proof 
techniques like recursion induction for recursive 
functions than for ALGOL-like programs. 
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INFORMATION RETRIEVAL; STATE OF THE ART 
Don R. Swanson 


SUMMARY 


Certain aspects of science coimrtunication are 
of esi)ecial in^rtance to information retrieval. 
The exponential growth of science raises many 
questions related to increasing specialization. 
"Quality identification" is suggested as a crit- 
ical issue. All approaches to information re- 
trieval share a common set of “basic problem areas 
and solutions. Semantics and redundancy are key 
conceptual issues and give rise to difficulties 
more likely to be overcome by meticulous thesaurus 
compilation than by any sudden insist or "break- 
through. " The effectiveness of present retrieval 
capabilities is largely -unknown, though certain 
recent studies are illuminating. Presentation 
and display to the user are suggested as important 
approaches to problems of information digesti- 
bility. 

* * * * * 


Information retrieval embraces only one 
aspect of a broad class of science communication 
problems. A proper perspective for assessing the 
state of the information retrieval art can best 
be achieved through considering first the broader 
problem context. Certain elements of that con- 
text will be discussed before the subject of 
information retrieval itself. 


Important Aspects of Science Communication 
Who Pushed the Panic Button? 


capita basis the quantity of scientific infor- 
mation remains about constant, the case for push- 
ing a panic button is at best obsc\ire. The real 
issue must be identified as a changing partition 
of an increasing supply of human knowledge among 
the increasing number of scientists who generate 
and assimilate that knowledge. More simply, a 
scientist cannot now realistically expect to keep 
on top of as large a portion of any particular 
field or discipline (such as "physics" or "logic") 
as he could some years ago. The problem must be 
considered in terras of "backlog" as well as 
"current production." 

Italy profound questions, presently unanswer- 
able, should be diligently explored, not in an 
atmosphere of crisis but in recognition of their 
long term fundamental importance. Should scien- 
tific journals be organized to meet increasingly 
more specialized needs? Does the manner of 
journal organization itself influence the course 
jDf scientific research? Can excessive speciali- 
zation inhibit scientific creativity? Should 
steps be taken to "purge" the world's scientific 
literature, or at least to separate the important 
from the -unimportant? Are more surveys, review 
papers, and monographs needed? How should educa- 
tion systems and information retrieval systems be 
kept flexibly responsive to the increasing segmen- 
tation of scientific knowledge? 


The obvious fact that the world's store of 
scientific information is increasing at an expo- 
nential rate has apparently enjoyed independent 
discovery by scores of science information writers 
during the past few years. On a suitably scaled 
graph, any rising exponential curve tends to pro- 
duce an hypnotic effect of impending crisis. Now 
an atmosphere of alarm, since it is conducive to 
action, is no doubt beneficial, but only provided 
such action is properly directed. Increasing 
volume of information is not in itself the real 
problem. It can be inferred in fact that in the 
context of increasing world scientific population, 
the information increase rate is not at all out 
of balance. The number of published papers, the 
number of journals, the number of scientists, and 
e:qpenditures for research, all have been increas- 
ing at^an annual rate of 5-7*^ for the past 250 
years. Since the earth's population increases 
at only 1.6^ annually, indiscriminate extra- 
polation of the exponential growth of science 
clearly is absurd. Limiting factors will of 
course set in. Prof. Bar-Hillel^ has challenged 
the view that anything at all is worsening (so far 
as basic long term trends are concerned), and 
rightly insists that the prophets of calamity must 
produce more convincing evidence than that which 
has yet come to light. Since on a scientist per 


These and other issues must be identified so 
that guidelines to fut-ure research may be 
developed but further pxarsuit of the matter is 
inappropriate here. So far as information re- 
trieval itself is concerned, it will be assumed 
from this point on that things are bad enou^ 
and ought to be improved, regardless of the rate 
at which they may or may not be getting worse. 

The conceptual, rather than equipment, aspects 
of the subject will be emphasized. 

Mooers* Law 

o 

Mooers-^ has postulated that "an information 
system will tend. not to be used \dienever it is 
more painful and troublesome for a customer to 
have information than for him not to have it." 

By way of explanation, he observes that the 
penalties for not being diligent in library 
research are minor if they exist at all. Clearly 
a greater amount of recognizable and rewarding 
(even though duplicative) work can be accom- 
plished if time is not spent in the library. 
Effective and efficient information retrieval 
systems have been installed and then removed for 
lack of use; the customer's ability to retrieve 
information outstripped his motivation. It is 
suggested in effect that the diligent finding and 
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use of information should he rewarded and failure 
to do so punished; in these circumstances we can 
expect better retrieval systems. 

Though Mooers may have overstated the case^ 
his observations are provocative. If this state 
of affairs indeed exists^ and certainly it must 
to some extent, then the question of remedial 
action is difficult and important. In addition 
to the concepts of "reward" and "pxmishment", 
two additional directions for improving "moti- 
vation" seem to be promising. 

First, more attention ought to be paid to 
active dissemination of scientific information 
rather than passive interment in libraries wherein 
the resurrection of information requires initia- 
tive and ingenuity on the part of the customer. 
Perhaps the scientific community is in need of 
something akin to "screening panels" whose job 
is to direct newly acquired information to the 
appropriate potentially interested users. 

Secondly it is suggested that beyond, after, 
and independently of "information retrieval" 
per se, the proper presentation and display of 
information to the customer may play an important 
role in the palatability and digestibility of the 
retrieved information. The extension of present 
information retrieval boundaries in this direction 
will be discussed later in the framework of re- 
search trends and goals. 

Birth Control of Technical Reports 

Scientists are painfully aware that much, if 
not most, scientific literature is either so 
repetitive, verbose, or of such low quality, that 
it ought not to have been written in the first 
place. In the opening address at the 195^ 
International Conference on Scientific Information, 
Sir Lindor Brown made a sparkling appeal for the 
exercise of restraint on the part of both authors 
and publishers.^ In professional journals, qual- 
ity of information is at least partly controlled 
throu^ editorial sanction, but the now comparable 
volume of unpublished technical reports are tot- 
ally immune to such controlling influence. Dwi^t 
Gray5 pinpoints the lack of bibliographic control 
as an especially unfortunate aspect of technical 
reports . 

It is doubtful that any system of "information 
birth control" can be made practical, particularly 
one that appeals to voluntary self restraint; in- 
voluntary control however may be *a cure worse than 
the disease. "Quality Control" applied more- 
liberally may be a part of the answer, but any 
connotation of "control" raises the question of 
information suppression without competent and 
diligent exercise of the judgmental function. 
"Quality Identification" is suggested here as a 
more appealing approach. Clearly in a situation 
in which the volume of information exceeds the 
individual scientist’s digestive capacity, some 
method of assisting him to discriminate between 
the important and the unimportant literature can 
be counted among the most crucial of requirements. 


The referee system for professional journals 
imposes a modest degree of quality control on 
scientific Information. It is at least thinkable 
that recognized leaders in the various technical 
fields could be imposed upon to implement a 
"quality identification" system on a sizable 
scale. However, a more practical technique 
immediately at hand may lie in the idea of 
"citation indexing." It is not unreasonable to 
measure the importance of a published article or 
technical report by the frequency of subsequent 
citations to that article or report (possibly 
taking into account who did the citing and why.) 
This suggestion was ably described by Garfield 
in an article published six years ago.° Experi- 
mental studies of citation patterns in physics 
literature has been carried out by Kessler."^ 

The idea of automatic abstracting has en- 
joyed considerable publicity and popularity during 
recent years as an approach to information com- 
pression. Techniques for so doing have somehow 
managed to come into being without the benefit of 
any adequate description of requirements. The 
situation can be rather easily understood by 
first considering one plausible elementary rule 
for "automatic abstracting" (or rather "auto- 
matic extracting"); "Select title and first 
sentence of each paragraph." This rule is 
obviously mechanizable. Furthermore, at the time 
of this writing, no other rules have been demon- 
strated on the basis of which a convincingly 
better abstract can be produced. The problem lies 
in the fact that adequate measures for the 
"quality" of an abstract (human or machine) have 
never been developed. Ideally, of course, one 
would like to cut the length of an article drasti- 
cally without appreciable loss of information, 
but unfortunately it cannot yet be demonstrated 
that the percentage of information loss is 
significantly smaller than the percentage of text 
reduction. The question of a need for text 
reduction even at the expense of information loss 
is nonetheless open. 

An interesting and constructive approach to 
"volume reductiono is contained in a recent Case 
Institute report, a part of >^ich concerns the 
effect of condensation on reader conqprehension of 
journal articles. If indeed one can somehow 
single out "measurable" factors in the area of 
reader comprehension, then certainly experimental 
observations of this kind are crucial to questions 
of redundancy elimination and abstracting. 

"Communication Habits of Scientists" 

The scientific community itself has been the 
object of attention of a number of "opinion 
surveys" and scientific communication "behavior 
studies." These studies represent a commendable 
attempt to describe characteristics and attributes 
of our present system of scientific communication. 
A comprehensive review of several dozen such 
studies has been reported by Menzel.^ The stated 
purpose of this review is to display the variety 
of research that has been done on the flow of 
information among scientists; it does not atteii 5 >t. 



however, to evalixate or recapitulate that which 
is worthwhile and deserving of future emphasis. 

Tiie total amount of information of this kind 
presently available tends to cause mild indiges- 
tion when one atten^ts to assess the relevance of 
the whole matter to the implementation of practi- 
cal improvements in scientific communication. In 
their present state, however, these '’behavior " 
studies are intended only to be descriptive rather 
than diagnostic. It is premature to attempt to 
translate a description of present behavior into 
futxare requirements j to discern any relationship 
between the two requires considerable further 
study. 

Certain fragmentary results of a rather 
general nature are worth noting, however, since 
they have an interesting bearing upon some of 
the questions raised here. Let us consider a 
few excerpts from the Menzel review. 

"The amount of time chemists devote to 
reading on the Job was found -directly related to 
the ease of their access to scientific literature. 
Reading time was directly related to the avail- 
ability of Journals at chemists* desks, to the 
location of library facilities in the chemists* 
building, and to the existence of company library 
facilities. " 

"’one of the greatest stimulants to the use 
of information is familiarity with its source.’" 

"Sometimes pieces of work which have been 
ignored by the scientific community prove to be 
highly significant ^en someone finally stumbles 
upon them in the back volumes. ... .It is suggested 
tentatively that it is often necessary to publi- 
cize information repeatedly, lest it fail to enter 
the stream of communications which will lead to 
its ultimate user, 5i*om the point of view of the 
consxmier of the information, it seems sometimes 
necessary to be exposed to the information 
repeatedly before it will make an impact." 

"On the basis of the information on chemists' 
reading time and on the number of articles ab- 
stracted in Chemical Abstracts in a given year, 
it was concluded that only one half of one per- 
cent of the articles published in chemistry are 
read by any one chemist," 

"a large portion of articles read and con- 
sidered useful have been met with by chance;" 

"'there is thus a good deal of circum- 
stantial evidence for the hypothesis that the 
literatixre is used veiy much more for news than 
for reference . * " 

The foregoing conclusions are provocative 
and clearly have some bearing on the issue of 
"literature search" versus "specific -information 
retrieval," as well as on the matter of Mooers' 
Law. It should be realized that the resixlts as 
they stand shed no light on cause-effect 
relationships. It is not clear whether the use 


of current literatirre for news rather than 
reference reflects a requirement or whether it 
simply reflects the fact that current literature 
information systems are inadeq-uate for reference 
purposes, and hence can be used only for news. 

This identification of problem areas at 
least suggests action in two directions. First 
since the stimulant effect of scientific publi- 
cation is known to be important, steps to enhance 
such stimulant capability can be taken. If this 
idea were coupled with "quality identification" 
we might reasonably equate "qiiality" with 
"stimulation ability." Once stimulating material 
has been identified, provision could then be 
made for wider circulation within the scientific 
community. The conclusion that current literature 
is not really used very much for reference, if 
correct, is dramatic in its implication of a 
requirement for a profound look at and perhaps 
overhaul of our literature reference systems. 

The spectrum of behavior studies reviewed 
by Menzel does not apparently include any re- 
ports of active controlled experiments which 
exert a pert-urbing influence on the scientific 
community. Experiments with a fully controlled 
model system have been suggested by Kessler, 
and seem worthy of serious consideration. 

The Conceptual Nature of Information Retrieval 

All approaches to information retrieval are 
reducible to a common set of elements, both from 
the jooint of view of problems and solutions. 

The objective of any information retrieval system 
is to permit the originator of information to 
communicate with an unknown user at some unknown 
future time. We may presume that the user or 
customer is faced with a large volume of infor- 
mation, i.e., a library which by many orders of 
magnitude is too large to permit an exhaustive 
direct examination search to meet whatever 
requirements for information he might have. Thus 
communication from originator to "user" must take 
place via some abbreviated "representation" of the 
contents of the library. This representation may 
take many forms, for example: classification 
systems, alphabetic subject indexes, coordinate 
systems, facet classification systems, full text, 
and others yet to be invented. They all incor- 
porate certain common problems, and these pro- 
blems have a common origin. 

When any document is indexed, cataloged, 
classified, or otherwise tagged, this process 
constitutes an attempt to represent "information 
content" of the article or document in a highly 
abbreviated form. This "representation" is 
intended to serve the purpose of information 
retrieval but contains only a minute fraction of 
the information contained in the document. Wow 
it is not us\aally supposed that the "repre- 
sentation" should reflect the total "information 
content", yet at the same time there is no solid 
theoretical reason that the purpose of infor- 
mation retrieval can be fully served in any other 
way. Fortunately, the whole matter need not rest 
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on theoretical proof since the objective at hand 
is of a purely practical nature. 

As a practical matter, the encoding of 
"information content" or ’’meaning" of a document 
in any highly abbreviated representation is an 
intuitive process not amenable to formal des- 
cription. Experiments have indicated that the 
reproducibility of the intuitive judgment of 
indexers or catalogers is relatively low. A 
subject heading, index term, or descriptor, has 
a "meaning" which is a function of the viewpoint 
of the observer or equivalently a function of the 
context in which that heading, teirra, or des- 
criptor is utilized. 

The effectiveness of an information retrieval 
system depends on the success with which the in- 
dexer and user can pursue the following strategy. 

In creating an "abbreviated representation" of an 
article being indexed, an attempt is made by the 
indexer to foresee essentially all ways in which 
some unknown user might wish to recover the 
information. A rather high degree of redundancy 
is a result of a deliberate atten 5 )t on the part 
of the indexer to p3redict the customer's view- 
point. Similarly the search is conducted on a 
redundant basis since in effect the user hunts 
in all likely (and in some not-so-likely) places. 
Both indexer and user must therefore play a 
"guessing game" to ascertain the viewpoint of 
the other. This game results in redundancy, but 
not so much so that large q.uaatitites of re- 
trieved irrelevant information thwart the purpose 
of the search. The foregoing description applies 
to a successful information retrieval system. 

The fact is, it is possible to find many systems 
which seem to have no elements of such guessing 
or redundancy and which, at the same time, are 
not very successful. 

Consider for the moment a retrieval system 
in which the library "representation" is based 
solely on key words or descriptors. For this 
situation, the "guessing game", played by both 
the indexer and searcher, can be aided by means 
of a thesaurus* For our purpose here, we define 
a thesaurus to be a collection of groups of words 
wherein the various members of a group tend to 
mean about the same thing for purposes of infor- 
mation retrieval. These word groups thus serve 
as a reminder list to assist the indexer and 
searcher in conjecturing how the same idea might 
be exparessed in many ways. (Experimental use of 
a thesaurus is described for full text search in 
references 11, 12.) In one form or another, 
something akin to a thesaurus must be implicitly 
present in any good retrieval system. The "see 
also" portion of an alphabetic subject index or 
of a classification system can be looked upon 
as serving the purpose of a thesaurus. 

The total amount of desirable redundancy in 
any retrieval system, and the detailed manner in 
which redundancy should be distributed between 
indexing and searching, depends upon economics 
and on the question of irrelevant retrieval. 

For a system in which the encoding process is higj>* 


ly efficient, redundancy may be cheaper to come 
by as a part of the input rather than as part of 
the output. In other systems, however, such as 
those in which the search workload is light, it 
may be that redundancy can be purchased more 
cheaply in the searching process. 

An important problem area, more or less 
distinct from questions of meaning, has not been 
covered in the foregoing discussion. This area 
concerns syntactic relationships among the various 
index terms that might be assigned to a given 
document. The effect of failxire to utilize such 
syntactic relationships is to increase the re- 
trieval of irrelevant material but with no loss 
of that which is relevant. To illustrate, if the 
phrase "the effect of radiation on mutation" is 
an appropriate description of the content of an 
article, then the independent assignment of 
descriptors corresponding to "radiation" and 
"mutation" would not by itself preserve the 
syntactic relationships between these two terms 
in^lied by the original phrase. Irrelevant 
retrieval of documents in which the descriptors 
"mutation" and "radiation" were simply included 
among a number of other descriptors in such a 
way that those two were not related to one 
another, could clearly result. The degree to 
which this \diole question is of importance in 
terms of the amount of irrelevant retrieval that 
might be caused by ignoring syntax has not been 
experimentally established. In principle thou^ 
the problem is of considerable iirqportance and a 
number of approaches to its solution should be 
mentioned. 

First of all, a considerable amount of work 
has been in progress for some years at the - 
University of Pennsylvania under Z. Harris. ^ 

The objectives of this effort are broader and 
more fundamental than the question of preserving 
syntactic relationships among index terms, but 
the subject is nonetheless of considerable rele- 
vance. Eugene Wall^^^^5 has presented a lucid 
categorization of information retrieval problems 
in terms of viewpoint, generics, semantics, and 
syntax. He describes the use of "role indicators" 
as a solution to problems of syntax, and claims 
that effective and successful technical infor- 
mation systems which employ only twelve such 
indicators have been in operation. 

So far as full text searching is concerned, 
an especially simple substitute for syntax, 
namely, the "proximity" of terms has been sug- 
gested by the author This approach depends 
on the fact that two terms which appear in the 
text of an article in reasonable proximity to 
one another (i.e., within a few sentences) have 
a hi^ probability of being syntactically 
related. 

"Effectiveness" and "economy" can be identi- 
fied as the two fundamental objectives of infor- 
mation retrieval research. "Effectiveness" has 
to do with how well a system works, in terms of 
both the percentage of relevant material re- 
trieved and the accompanying amount of irrelevant 



material, ’'Economy" of coiorse refers to the cost 
of operating the system, including indexing, 
storage, file maintenance, and searching. In 
particular, the ’’cost" to the user of reading 
irrelevant material must be included. (Otherwise 
the distinction is subject to total confusion by 
the existence of a hypothetical library system of 
100^ effectiveness and essentially zero cost. 

This library is an unorganized, unindexed, un- 
manned warehouse which the customer reads through 
from beginning to end for each information request.) 
Any research project on information retrieval 
should be assessed in the light of its objectives, 
and the division of objectives into the two cate- 
gories of effectiveness and economy usiially pro- 
vides a perspective not otherwise apparent. 

The issue of mechanization is, of course, 
tied to economy. It is obvious, though sometimes 
overlooked, that computing machines cannot in 
principle improve the "effectiveness" of anything 
at all over what can be done with people, unless 
response times or environmental factors are of 
importance. The basic question is one of economy 
alone. Speed itself may be of some relevance but, 
in principle at least, one can duplicate the speed 
of any automatic process with enough people work- 
ing in parallel. Admittedly this argument is 
oversimplified (though the remark on response 
times and environment is a strong hedge), but 
justified as a counteraction to the xmfort-unately 
prevalent belief that mechanization of a process 
that doesn*t work to begin with will improve 
matters. 

Apart from its intimate relationship to 
economy, one other especially important factor 
in mechanized information retrieval should be 
recognized. The machine handling of the physical 
contents of a library involves problems totally 
different from the machine handling of a repre- 
sentation which permits that library to be 
searched. Present general purpose computing 
equipment, provided it is used with some ingen- 
uity, is not badly suited to machine search of 
representations, i.e., index and catalog type 
information. So far as handling the total infor- 
mation content of a library is concerned, the 
required storage jumps several orders of magni- 
tude, and existing computers are largely inappro- 
priate. The output of conqjuters which handle and 
search only an index-representation is necessarily 
just a bibliographic listing of responsive docu- 
ments (accompanied possibly by titles or brief 
abstracts).. Retrieval of the document itself 
(from shelves, filing cabinets, or microfilm 
storage) must then follow as a second stage pro- 
cess. Special purpose retrieval machinery can 
be relatively efficient for this second stage, 
thou^ generally speaking well designed manual 
filing systems offer serious economic competition. 

Some equipment designs have been based on a 
merged record (usually recorded on film) of the 
machine -readable coded representation of a docu- 
ment with a non -machine -readable full text docu- 
ment image. This merger imposes awkward machine 
design problems from the beginning and must depend 


for its final justification on overall economy of 
the resulting system. Up to the present time 
large scale systems based on the merger philo- 
sophy have not been conspicuously noted for 
economy and simplicity (to risk a serious under- 
statement). (That fact was of course known from 
the design stage on — what’s worse though, at 
least some of these systems after installation 
have been victims of a rather severe onset of 
Mooers' Law). The question of mechanization in 
libraries is full of economic pitfalls, but not 
to the extent of preventing soundly designed 
systems to be implemented with present hardware. 
Since this paper is intended to focus on con- 
ceptual problems, the matter of equipment will 
not be further pursued. 

A considerable amo\int of reported work in 
the information retrieval field is indirectly 
addressed to the question of economy rather than 
effectiveness though not in an obvious sense and 
not necessarily in connection with mechanization. 

A n\Jimber of ingenious logical-mathematical models 
of information retrieval systems have been devised. 
Many of these papers have interesting implications 
on questions of file organization and search 
strategies, (e.g. Estrin^^, Moore^^) and possibly 
on the design of future machines; their promise 
for leading to new insights with respect to the 
more ba,sic semantic problems that lie at the core 
of "retrieval effectiveness" is less clear. 

It is at least plausible, however, that some 
of the mathematical models might eventually lead 
to fruitful results in a more fundamental sense. 
Mooers^O i^as developed a model in which certain 
mathematical properties of different types of 
retrieval systems can be conpared. It would seem 
useful to extend a model of this kind to include 
formal representation of redundancy, and then to 
investigate the relationship between retrieval 
effectiveness and redundancy. In the terminology 
of Mooers' model, the transformation relation- 
ships between the space of all retrieval pre- 
scriptions and the space of all document subsets 
should be formulatable in such a way that the 
effect of redundancy is clearly brought out. It 
woxild be overly bold to predict at this point 
whether such an approach wouJLd yield any new 
fundamental insights, better file organization 
and storage strategies, both, or neither. 

A key element in understanding the "nature 
of information retrieval" must certainly be the 
types of questions posed by users of information 
systems. It is in fact far more reasonable to 
design library representations on the basis of 
the way in which the users tend to organize the 
subject matter rather than the way in which 
indexers imagine that it ought to be organized, 
yet it seems that this procedure is seldom 
followed. This approach is embodied in a study 
carried out by Hemer^^ on the information system 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. (Several 
interesting results with immediate practical 
implications, so far as machine design is con- 
cerned, were obtained. Ninety percent of the 
questions involved three or fewer distinct 



insensitivity to parameters that might reasonably 
be supposed in^rtant. Though further analysis 
is necessary before firm conclusions can be drawi, 
certain hypotheses to explain the observed medio- 
crity and insensitivity can be suggested* If we 
suppose that the thesavirus used by the author and 
a "see also" structxire of the indexing systems 
tested by Clever don were about equally primitive 
(insofar as covering any substantial range of 
language redundancy is concerned) then one would 
have expected the results to come out about as 
they did. It has already been found that a sub- 
stantial portion of the text searching ineffec- 
tiveness could reasonably be- attributed to a 
deficient thesaurus*'^'^ 
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concepts and of all of the multiple concept 
questions, ninety-eight percent involved logical 
products rather than logical sums or differences.) 
In connection with the Hemer study, it would be 
interesting to know the extent to which the user*s 
questions were predicated on some prior notion of 
how the AEC library was organized; that is to say, 
did their questions really reflect \diat they 
wanted or were they conditioned by what they 
thou^t the library could provide? 

How Effective are Present Information Retrieval 
Systems ? 

It is a curious fact that the above question 
is essentially unanswerable in terms of any 
objective "measurables. " For any given infonmtion 
retrieval system, those concerned with it are 
generally not at a loss for an opinion as to how 
well it works, but such opinions are seldom 
accompanied by evidence. Some recent experi- 
mental research has been seriously addressed to 
this point, and insight is being acquired. Large 
scale experiments which attempt to measure re- 
trieval effectiveness and at the same time compare 
various factors crucial to such effectiveness, are 
presently under way (under the direction of 
Cleverdon) at the College of Aeronautics, Cran- 
field, England. Preliminary results have been 
reported.^® Within the framework of a small 
scale experimental system, considerable attention 
is given to the question of defining measures for 
retrieval effectiveness in the author’s investi- 
gation of text searching. The results of severel 
retrieval methods are compared with "direct exam- 
ination" of the whole document collection. 


The emerging results reported in these two 
recent studies seem to be taking on a rather 
interesting pattern. The ASLIB Cranfield project 
had for its objective the measurement of three 
variables: the indexing system (four specific 
systems were compared), the time spent indexing, 
and the experience or qualifications of the in- 
dexer. Preliminary results presented by Cleverdon 
in a recent seminar indicate that it doesn't 
much matter which indexing system is used, how 
much time is taken in the indexing process, or 
whether the indexer did or didn’t have a lot of 
experience. Nothing seemed to depend critically 
on the searcher either. Similar "invariances" 
were encountered in the reported text searching 
experiments 

On the whole retrieval effectiveness in these 
experimental systems was relatively low (Cleverdon 
reports recoveries in the nei^borhood of eighty 
percent but it should be noted that these figures 
refer to "source" documents — i.e., those which 
directly inspire the retrieval question. Retrieval 
percentages for non-source documents have not yet 
been reported for that project. The same dis- 
tinction between source and non-source documents 
was used by the author, and it was found that 
recovery of source documents was about twice as 
effective as that for non-source documents.) In 
general these experiments seem to indicate 
mediocrity of retrieval effectiveness and 


An interesting sidelight brou^t out by 
Cleverdon in the NSF Seminar is that there pre- 
sently exists no book or well organized doctrine 
on how to compile subject heading lists nor does 
there exist a systematic body of opinion on the 
application of "see also" references. Cleverdon 
observes that the latter particularly tend to 
be applied in a haphazard manner. With inadequate 
thesaiirus groups, cross references, and haphazard 
"see also" application, it should come as no sur- 
prise that the indexer and user find difficulty 
in comraxmicating via an information retrieval 
system. 

A few remarks can be made on the state of 
automatic indexing* It has been pointed out that 
the language redundancy problems associated with 
retrieval effectiveness must be approached through 
thesaxirus-like compilation techniques. On the 
basis of all present evidence, there is no 
particular reason to believe that the process 
is any more difficult for automatic indexing than 
it is for human indexing. The more subtle aspects 
of semantics and redundancy in a system based on 
automatic indexing must in that case be thrown 
into the search process, but with no obvious dis- 
advantages. The real question is not so much 
whether automatic indexing can be made to work 
(though to be sure the matter must still be left 
open) but whether it can be made economical. 
Generally speaking, with present computing equip- 
ment it cannot, except for certain special 
applications where input costs can be amortized 
in other ways. Engineering achievements in the 
area of direct printed page input and higher 
speed memory readout, may hold the final answer 
to this question. 

Trends and Goals 

The nature of the basic problems of infor- 
mation retrieval is such that no sudden conceptual 
breakthrough seems likely. Current inventories of 
mathematical theories and techniques are applicable 
to information systems only to a limited extent. 

The tasks that clearly lie ahead must include 
large scale language studies and laborious experi- 
mental investigations. The past several years 
have seen increasing awareness of the significance 
of some kind of thesaurus approach to problems of 
multiple meaning, viewpoint, generics, and redun- 
dancy. This approach is not limited to natural 
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language search techniques or to key-vord des- 
criptors, hut finds its counterx)art in the "see 
also" cross references of all types of subject 
headings and classification systems. These com- 
pilation efforts which in effect atteirqpt to build 
"structures of relatedness" in indexing and re- 
trieval systems should be closely tied to studies 
of the types and forms of questions which users 
ask of the system. Studies of users' questions 
should be patterned not only after the kind that 
are presently asked (e.g. , Hemer^^) but should 
be addressed also to the kinds of questions \diich 
users ought to ask if they had different and 
better information retrieval systems. 

Retrieval techniques work best when they 
deal with a limited subject area and are tailored 
to the requirements of a limited group of users. 
Working systems of this kind should form the 
nucleus for experimental investigations so that 
deeper insights can be obtained into the question 
of how and why they behave as they do. 

Syntactic studies should continue though it 
may be anticipated that their practical relevance 
to problems of information retrieval may not 
materialize to the degree that many workers pre- 
sently hope. It seems to the author that problems 
of semantics tend to dominate practical require- 
ments. It is a more or less obvious phenomenon 
of language that essentially the same concept 
can be expressed in many dozens of ways which 
are not syntactic transformations of one another 
and this fact alone suggests that syntacticians 
may be eventually disappointed in the extent to 
which their work finds practical application. 
Storage and retrieval of condensed or "kemelized" 
sentences suffers from the same illness as do 
other methods of automatic abstracting; at present 
there are no acceptable measures for the amount of 
information loss in the kemelization process. 

This entire area may well emerge as being of 
considerable future importance however if for no 
other reason than the keen interest of a consid- 
erable number of competent workers; it holds much 
potential for taking off in new directions. 

The presently primitive state of the auto- 
matic indexing art was mentioned briefly in the 
last section, and it is. clear that studies of 
this kind shall and should continue. It is in 
this area that advances in 'equipment capabilities 
are urgently needed. A portion of these studies 
should be addressed to the interplay between 
natiiral language queries and mechanized infor- 
mation retrieval systems. The formulation of a 
request in natural language for computer pro- 
cessing is not subject to the current limitations 
of high volume storage that natural language text 
searching involves. 

The extent to which one should be sanguine 
about continued studies of the information 
gathering habits of scientists, as though they 
were a colony of bees or ants, is not really clear. 
Certainly a rash of these studies has broken out 
diiring the past four years or so and many of the 
results have been interesting. It is possible 


that these have largely run their course and that 
now emphasis ou^t to shift to experimental studies 
that are subject to greater control. Certainly 
more investigation should be made of the obviously 
observable parameters within the science communi- 
cation sphere such as those provided by the tech- 
nique of citation indexing. Other techniques 
exist for "hooking" doc-uments together by purely 
pragmatic and intuitive estimates of relevance 
within the framework of some particular purpose. 

A set of citations as useful "relevance hooks" 
would be based on an assumption that co -citation 
implies similarity of meaning from the point of 
view of the author doing the citing. In an 
analagous sense, Fano^^ siiggests that the recog- 
nition of similarity of two documents in the 
process of request formulation (i.e., the re- 
questor asks for a document "like" one he already 
has) provides relevance hooks similar to those 
provided by co-citation. Networks of relevance 
chains once assigned are susceptible to highly 
efficient machine manipulation and have the added 
virtue that the profound questions of semantics, 
viewpoint, ambiguity, generics, and syntax, are 
involved only to the extent of directly observable 
external effects resulting from a large collection 
of instances in which professional judgment is 
applied to the question of "relatedness." 

It was mentioned earlier in connection with 
Mooers* Law that extending the bo\mdaries of 
information retrieval into the area of presen- 
tation and display may provide an approach to 
solving problems of information indigestion on the 
part of the user. Strictly speaking, an infor- 
mation retrieval system has served its purpose 
once responsive documents have been delivered to 
the customer, but if indeed the customer's attitude 
is characterized by indifference, to the extent 
that the retrieval system is not effectively used, 
then we mi^t surmise that a highly irr^ortant and 
critical problem area has been ignored. This area 
is one which begins where information retrieval 
ends. Let us imagine that a stack of several 
dozen documents of several thousand words each has 
been retrieved. Now the customer's original 
motive in requesting those documents must be ex- 
amined. If he seeks specific pieces of related 
information, a considerable effort on his part may 
be required to extract what he wants. If that is 
indeed the case then further machine processing of 
such retrieved data may serve a useful pui*pose. 

It is of particular significance to note that 
computer handling of the total retrieved text (in 
contrast to the total text of the library) is 
reasonable in terms of storage requirements. His 
original requirement may of course have been of a 
different kind, such as acquiring general familiar- 
ity with a subject area, but we shall consider 
further only that situation which calls for speci- 
fic small fragments of information to be brought 
together and "correlated" in some abstract intel- 
lectual way. This type of requirement typically 
occurs in a business or military intelligence 
application. The question now is whether or not 
the proper presentation, rearrangement, and dis- 
play of numerous fragments of retrieved data may 
play a significant role in stimulating the user to 
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perceive relationships that are not otherwise 
apparent in a more laborious process of directly- 
examining the total contents of the retrieved 
material. Experiments carried out by the author 
and co-workers at Ramo-Wooldridge during the last 
year or so have demonstrated that such stimulation 
is indeed possible. (A report on this work is in 
preparation.) When combined with one of the con- 
clusions q^uoted in the Menzel review,^ namely 
that the periodical literatiure tends to be used 
more for "idea stimulation" than for reference, 
these concepts of presentation and display take 
on added significance. It is suggested that 
future information retrieval -work may exhibit 
an interesting trend in the direction of aut- 
matic user stimulation. 

The articles cited in the following list of 
references themselves contain references to l6o 
other articles (probably some are duplicative). 

If succeeding generations of citations are 
coimted, one wonders whether a closed system -will 
be encountered (it seems likely) and whether 
subsets of those cited many times are in some 
way more "central" or "important" to information 
retrieval. 
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TECHNICAL INFORMATION FLOW PATTERNS 
M. M. Kessler 

Lincoln Laboratory, ^ Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Summary 

A study of the bibliographies of a large 
number of articles in physics and electrical 
engineering indicates that definite patterns exist 
for the flow of technical information. Quantita- 
tive data are presented on the flow of information 
between countries, between cxiltural and func- 
tional groups, and between past and present. An 
analysis of the numerical data indicates that 
these flow patterns are deeply rooted in the dy- 
namics and evolution of scientific thought and 
engineering development. The analysis also 
discloses that extreme asymmetry exists be- 
tween journals in their capacity as carriers of 
scientific information. 

Introduction 

Every project in the field of information 
retrieval must face up to the following question: 
"Will it promote the flow of meaningful informa- 
tion from originator to consumer?" No idea, 
scheme or component, no matter how intellectu- 
ally clever or technically elegant, has any worth 
except insofar as it contributes to an information 
flow system. This flow system has its carriers, 
channels, sources, and sinks. It defines the 
coupling between individual scientists across 
field boundaries, political groupings, time, and 
habits of tradition. It is clear that any new 
scheme or component of information retrieval, 
in order to be effective, must mesh into the flow 
pattern and be properly matched to it. And yet 
we know remarkably little about the information 
circuits as they now exist. ^ This paper attempts 
to map the flow of information by analyzing the 
statistics of references that authors include in 
their published papers. It is assumed that the 
published journal article is the message unit and 
that its citation by an author is recorded evidence 
that the message has found a meaningful target. 
The strength of this method is that within its 
area of limitations it is quantitative and unambig- 
uous. It does not depend on subjective opinions 
and questioners, and very significantly, a wealth 
of recorded data exists in journals of all coun- 
tries, all sciences, and as far into the past as 
we care to go. The weakness of the method is 
that it certainly does not measure all scientific 
communication. Other modes and circuits exist 
that are not reflected in bibliographic citations 
and conversely some citations may be irrelevant 
to the information transfer process. The method 
is nevertheless particularly applicable to the 
problems of retrieval systems because the latter 
is largely concerned with communication through 
written papers. 


This study is concerned with the litera- 
ture of physics and closely related fields of ap- 
plication. Data are presented on the flow of in- 
formation across political boundaries, from a 
basic science to an applied technology, from 
past to present, and concludes with some re- 
marks on the efficiency of various journals as 
carriers of information. The results are then 
discussed in terms of their application to the 
design of a system for scientific retrieval and 
communication. 

Numerical Data 

Communication across Political Boundaries 

A number of journals were analyzed for 
purpose of obtaining a rough measure of the flow 
of scientific information across national bound- 
aries. The bibliographies in the indicated journa 
were sorted on the basis of country of origin. 
Table I shows the results for the January 1957 
issue of the Physical Review. 

Table I 

Geographic Distribution of References 
in the Physical Review (January 1957) 

No. of % of 


Reference to 

References 

Total 

Physical Review 

994 

48. 0 

Other American 

558 

27.0 

British 

198 

9.5 

European 

258 

12.4 

Russian 

28 

1.4 

All others 

33 

1.6 


We see that roughly half of the references 
in the Physical Review are to papers published in 
the same journal. Three quarters of all the ref- 
erences are to American journals. The remain- 
ing 25% of the references are distributed among 
a variety of European journals, mainly British. 
Note in particular the vanishing call on Russian 
reference material (1.4%). 


^ Operated with support from the U. S. Army, 
Navy and Air Force 
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We now consider the same process as it 
operates on Russian physicists. Table II gives 
the results of a count on the June and October 
1957 issues of the Journal of Theoretical and 
Experimental Physics. 

Table II 


Geographic Distribution of References 
in the Russian Journal of Theoretical and 
Experimental Physics (June and October 1957) 


Reference to 

No. of 
References 

% of 
Total 

JETP 

102 

15.4 

Other Russian 

201 

30.5 

Physical Review 

148 

22.4 

Other American 

57 

8.7 

British 

63 

9.5 

European 

66 

10. 1 

All Others 

22 

3.3 


Note that on its home grounds the Russian 
JETP actually runs second to the Physical Re- 
view. The Russian physicists depend on British 
and other European literature roughly to the 
same extent as do the Americans, but they do 
not have the strong partiality to their own chief 
journal nor to any combination of journals in 
their political group. 


Table IV 


Geographic Distribution of References 
in the Physica (1957) 


Reference to 

No. of 
References 

% of 
Total 

Physica 

225 

21.6 

Other Netherlands 

71 

5.9 

Russian 

30 

3.0 

Physical Review 

249 

23.9 

Other American 

85 

8.2 

British 

159 

15.2 

European 

121 

11.6 

Others 

108 

10.4 


In view of the political and cultural polari- 
zation of modern society into East and West 
groupings, it is interesting to present the data 
of Tables I to IV in such a way as to illustrate 
the flow of physics from East to West and vice 
versa. Table V groups all references to Ameri- 
can and European journals and compares them 
with those to Russian and other “iron curtain” 
journals . 

Table V 

The Flow of Information along the 
East- West Political Axis 


Similar counts were made on Nuovo 
Cimento and Physica, Italian and Dutch journals 
of physics. The results are shown in Tables 
III and IV. 

Table III 

Geographic Distribution of References 
in the Italian Nuovo Cimento (Jan. - June 1958) 


No. of % of 


Reference to 

References 

Total 

Nuovo Cimento 

344 

15.7 

Other Italian 

38 

1.7 

Russian 

84 

3.9 

Physical Review 

771 

35.6 

Other American 

331 

15.4 

British 

223 

10.5 

European 

245 

11.2 

Others 

135 

6.2 


'"'^^^^ticle s 
Refe^^^.^^ 

Phys . 
Rev. 

Nuovo 

Cimento 

Physica 

JETP 

ences to 

Western Jnls. 

96.9 

90 . 1 

86.4 

50.7 

Eastern Jnls. 

1.4 

3.9 

3.0 

45.9 

All Others 

1.6 

6.2 

10.4 

3.3 


To extend this picture somewhat beyond 
pure physics, a count was made on the Journal 
of Applied Physics (JAP) and the Proceedings 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers (IRE). In 
the latter case, we picked January, June, and 
September 1957 as representative issues. A 
special issue of the IRE devoted to a symposium 
on transistor technology was treated separately. 
The results are shown in Table VI. The Phys. 
Rev. data are reproduced for comparison. 

Table VI 


Geographic Distribution of References 
in Phys. Rev., JAP, and IRE 


'^~-x,.„^ticles 

Refer^s'^-H^m 

Phys. 

Rev. 

Jn. App, 
Phys . 

Proc. 

IRE 

Proc. IRE 
Transistor 
Issue 

ences to 





U.S.A. 

75.0 

70.5 

77.0 

78.0 

British 

9.5 

12.0 

11.6 

5.3 

European 

12.4 

11.7 

8.7 

8.6 

Russian 

1.4 

2.9 

1.2 

2.4 

Others 

1.6 

2.9 

1.4 

1.9 



The data suggest the following conclu- 
sions. 

1. The Physical Review is truly a defini- 
tive journal for physicists. It commands over- 
whelming dominance over all other journals as a 
carrier of information between physicists of all 
lands . 

2. American physics is the chief source 
of information, not only for other Americans but 
for the international community of physicists. 

3. American workers in fields of applied 
physics (as typified by authors in JAP and IRE) 
find their literature needs overwhelmingly satis- 
fied by American journals. 

4. European physicists draw heavily on 
American literature. Their coupling to the Rus- 
sian literature is not significantly greater than 
that of American physicists. 

5. The Western world is virtually self- 
sufficient with regard to physics. The Russian 
cultural sphere on the other hand draws heavily 
on the West for its information. 

A close comparison of the various tables 
suggests that these conclusions are valid even if 
we take into account the language barrier between 
East and West. 

Flow of Information to an Applied Field 

A significant special case of information 
flow and retrieval concerns communication across 
disciplinary boundaries. We suspect that a re- 
trieval or communications scheme designed to 
process physics literature for the physicist is not 
the same as what is needed to process physics 
literature for the chemist, the engineer, or the 
biologist, A related problem, particularly im- 
portant in the dynamics of applied research and 
development, is the flow of information from 
basic research scientists to production engineers. 
If the coupling is tight and information flows 
freely, one may expect a low lag time between 
basic discovery and application. A study of cer- 
tain reference statistics indicates that definite 
patterns exist in this information circuit. 

The June 1958 issue of the Proceedings of 
the IRE was chosen for study. This issue is a 
symposium of 22 papers (353 pages) devoted to 
transistor technology. Of the fifty authors, 
forty -one indicated affiliation with industry, 
eight with universities, and one with the govern- 
ment. Transistor technology is of great interest 
to industrial and defense workers and yet it is 
new enough to have rather simple and short routes 
to the underlying sciences. For these reasons it 
was thought that a detailed analysis of the tran- 
sistor issue would be instructive. Table VII 
shows the distribution of references among 
journals . 
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Table VII 


Journal Distribution of References 
in the Transistor Issue of IRE 


Reference to 

No. of 

% of 

References 

Total 

Physical Review 

230 

31.0 

Proc. IRE 

129 

17.4 

J. Applied Physics 

69 

9.3 

Bell System Tech. Jnl. 

52 

7.0 

British 

48 

6. 5 

Ge rman 

61 

8.2 

Other Foreign 

36 

4.9 

Russian, etc. 

22 

3.0 

Miscel. Jnls. (American) 

1 94 

12.6 


Tables VI and VII suggest that the tran- 
sistor issue of the IRE shows the typical Ameri- 
can pattern of bibliographic distribution and does 
not differ much from a random issue of the IRE. 
This invariance applies only if we consider the 
geographic distribution of references. Both 
cases follow the American pattern; over 75% of 
the references are to American and over 90% to 
Western journals. But when we analyze in de- 
tail the American journals for the two cases, an 
entirely different picture emerges. Table VIII 
is a break- down of the references to American 
journals in the two samples of the IRE. 

Table VIII 

Detailed Analysis of IRE References 
to American Journals 


“'■"^'^.^Article s 


IRE 

Refer'^=‘'^^.^in 

IRE 

Transistor 

ences to ^ 


Issue 

Physical Review 

7.3 

25.2 

JAP 

2.7 

7.5 

Proc. IRE 

23.0 

14. 1 

Other American 

43.0 

26.3 


Whereas the average issue of IRE refers 
to the Physical Review 7.3%, the special tran- 
sistor issue has 25.2% of its references to the 
Physical Review. Thus we see that the biblio- 
graphic count is sensitive enough to measure the 
degree of coupling between science and tech- 
nology. 

The authors who contribute generally to 
the IRE have a lesser coupling to the Physical 
Review than those who are preoccupied with the 
new and rapidly developing field of transistors. 
This analysis of information coupling between 
science and technology can be continued another 
step. We see from Table VIII that 25% of the 
references in the transistor issue of the IRE are 
to authors of papers in the Physical Review, We 
now ask who are these authors? Do they differ 
as a class from the usual authors in the Physical 
Review? In other words, do the contributors to 
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the IRE transistor issue make contact with a. 
representative group of Physical Review authors, 
or is there some transitional group of physicists 
who serve as a bridge between the general popu- 
lation of physicists and the industrial group? 

Table IX presents the institutional origins 
of authors who publish in the Physical Review, 
Journal Applied Physics, and IRE. In all cases 
column A refers to all authors in a random issue 
of the journal. Column B refers to those authors 
in the journal who were cited as references in the 
transistor issue of IRE. 

Table IX 


Institutional Distribution of Authors 
in Phys. Rev., JAP, and IRE 


■''-'•'^..Authors 1 

Institl3>-*^..,j^ 
tional 
Affiliation 

Phys . 

Rev. 

1 JAP I 

IRE 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

University 

66 

16.4 

40.3 

31.0 

25.8 14. 1 

Industry 

9 

74.0 

31.4 

61.0 

44.0 76.8 

Government 

13 

6.3 

17.5 

5.4 

10.0 0.6 

Foreign 

9 

3.4 

9.0 

2.7 

20.5 8.5 

Others 

3 

- 

1.8 

- 

- 


The data show that ordinarily 66% of 
Physical Review authors have university con- 
nections and only 9% are from industry. The 
sub-group referred to by IRE authors more than 
reverses this picture; only 16.4% are university 
affiliated and 74% are from industry. Similar 
trends are apparent in the other colximns of 
Table IX. On the basis of these limited data, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the coupling 
between basic science and its applied technology 
is tighter for the newer technologies and that the 
coupling is made through an intermediate group 
of scientists who form an intellectual bridge be- 
tween the university and industrial community. 

Flow of Information from the Past 

At any given time scientists draw heavily 
on the accumulated experience of the past. In- 
deed, one of the greatest assets of the journal- 
article mode of communication is that it conserves 
the record of the past in an orderly and chrono- 
logical manner. This coupling to the literature 
of the past was studied by plotting the number of 
references as a function of .time into the past. 

Thus a distribution curve of references was ob- 
tained with age as the independent variable. 

Graphs 1, 2, 3, and 4 show such distributions 
for four journals. The integrated curves are 
shown in Figure 5. Although the curves are 
orderly, their statistical base is rather limited 
and one shotald be careful with conclusions. One 
may specixlate that vigorous and fast- growing 
fields will show a sharp early rise and level off 
rather soon. Another hypothesis, however, may 
suggest that a sharp early rise indicates a super- 
ficial scholastic approach and that a more basic 


acquaintance with the literature of science would 
extend the curve farther into the past. Both 
hypotheses may be true, namely, workers in 
fast-growing, competitive fields may have no 
time to search the literature and thus confine 
their sources to current material. It is at any 
rate clear that this phenomenon has to be under- 
stood and absorbed into a serious retrieval 
scheme . 

The Detailed Bibliographic Structure of a Sinjgle 
Journal 

As a final example of bibliographic sta- 
tistics, we mention a very detailed study that we 
made of the references in the Physical Review. 
The study was made for other purposes and in- 
volved a complete recording on IBM cards of all 
the references in 26 volumes of the Physical 
Review.* Some of the results are mentioned 
here because they relate to the subject of this 
paper. Excluding the unpublished and non- 
periodic literature, the authors in the volumes 
made 74, 599 references to journal articles. Of 
this number 45,592 or 60% were to articles in 
the Physical Review. The next five most fre- 
quently used journals contributed another 13.8% 
of the references and the next twelve in order of 
frequency contributed 12,2%. Thus 18 journals 
accounted for 86% of all the references. The re- 
maining 14% of the references were distributed 
among some 650 journals of which 240 were men- 
tioned not more than once in all the 26 volumes 
and 420 were mentioned four times or less. 

Another by-product of this study that is 
relevant to our discussion is the following. In 
spite of the strong definitive position of the 
Physical Review, it is nevertheless true that 
any given paper in the Physical Review has a very 
low probability of ever being used as a reference. 
Indeed, the largest single class of papers never 
appears in the reference literature at all. It is 
hard to assume that this large group of papers 
are never cited because they are worthless. 

Other reasons must be sought. 

Discussion 

The over -all impression left by the data 
may be summarized as follows: 

a) If we consider the scientific paper as 
a message unit and the journal the message car- 
rier, if we accept that inclusion of a paper in a 
published list of references indicates that the 
message found a relevant receiver, and if we 
regard the population of Physical Review authors 
as a representative group of physicists, then 
there is a massive asymmetry and an overwhelm- 
ing inhomogeneity in the capacity of the many 


^ This work was done in collaboration with Mr. 
Frank Heart of the Lincoln Laboratory and will 
be published elsewhere. 



hundreds of journals to serve as carriers of the 
scientific message. The imbalance may be due to 
language barriers, cultural and political isolation, 
reputation of the journal we have examined and 
its availability or to a combination of these. The 
inhomogeneity exists, whatever the reason, and 
in its most extreme form gives rise to the defi- 
nitive journal, such as the Physical Review. The 
data raise important questions about the design 
philosophy of retrieval systems. In view of this 
inhomogeneity, should the retrieval process and 
the flow channels be the same for all carriers 
or should they take account of the carrier* s 
capacity? If account is to be taken of the car- 
rier *s capacity, should the system be designed 
to further reinforce the strong and efficient car- 
riers at the expense of the less efficient, thus 
reducing the noise, or should we on the contrary 
take the attitude that the efficient carriers need 
less attention than the weak, an^ therefore con- 
centrate on the latter and raise their efficiency? 

Is the definitive journal a desirable phenomenon 
or does it in the long run inhibit the communica- 
tion process ? 

How should we approach the complex prob- 
lem of injecting the results of Russian research 
into the main stream of American physics. Such 
an injection is certainly desirable, but it is not 
clear that a massive translation program and 
wide distribution of the translated material is 
the best way of doing it. Another method might 
be to encourage a small number of practicing 
American physicists to learn the Russian lang- 
uage and depend on them as the instrument of 
injection. Considering that the money and effort 
available for this purpose are limited, one should 
not blandly accept either method. 

A retrieval and communication system, 
unless its contribution is trivial, will have suf- 
ficient feedback to strengthen or weaken the 
various elements of the communication process 
that now exists. It is therefore important to 
understand these elements and to design our 
system with them in mind. 

b) The previous section concerned com- 
munication within the relatively homogeneous 
group of physicists who are in the habit of pub- 
lishing in the Physical Jle view. The problem of 
communication across field boundaries or be- 
tween scientists and engineers is a somewhat dif- 
ferent matter. The limited amount of data that 
we have collected must be considered as a 
sample that only indicates the complexity of the 
problem. It would seem that in this case there 
is no definitive journal. Furthermore, meaning- 
ixd communication seems to involve a chain of 
intermediaries that form a bridge between pure 
science and applied technology. Should a system 
be designed to encourage traffic along this chain 
of bridges, or should it attempt to short circuit 
the chain? That this is not a purely academic 
problem is clear from the experience of the 
Chemical Abstracts, a major communicative 
link between physics and chemistry. The 


Chemical Abstracts attempts to short circuit any 
bridging mechanism and bring physics directly to 
each chemist by abstracting practically the en- 
tire physics literature. This, together with 
other examples of short circuitry, has so over- 
loaded its own channel that Chemical Abstracts 
is becoming increasingly awkward and bulky. 

They could have chosen not to include the physics 
literature in its abstracts and to depend on the 
various hyphenated journals, such as the Jn, of 
Physical- Chemistry, Chemical- Physics, Colloid 
Chemistry, etc. etc,, to act as injectors of 
physics into the main stream of the chemical 
literature. This would appear to loosen the 
coupling between physics and chemistry and in- 
crease the time necessary for information trans- 
fer. But the decrease in volume of traffic could 
well compensate for the looser coupling and pro- 
duce a more efficient system. The phenomenon 
of coupling between fields is at any rate impor- 
tant enough to be considered in the design of a 
retrieval and communication system. 

c) The flow of scientific information in 
time, past to present, or the useful half life of 
a scientific message unit is another important 
element of our problem. Our numbers indicate 
a usefiil half life of some five to ten years. A 
rigorous definition and measure of this pheno- 
menon is not easy to come by. But it is obvious 
that no system of retrieval and communication 
can long survive without some method of purging 
its message population from time to time. This 
is not just a matter of eliminating poor material 
in favor of newer and better results. It is a 
curious fact that even the masterpieces of sci- 
entific literature will in time become worthless 
except for historical reasons. This is a basic 
difference between the scientific and belletristic 
literature. It is inconceivable for a serious stu- 
dent of English literature, for example, not to 
have read Shakespeare, Milton and Scott. A 
serious student of physics, on the other hand, 
can safely ignore the original writings of Newton, 
Faraday and Maxwell. The removal of a scien- 
tific paper from the retrieval system should not 
depend on a value judgment. The correct cri- 
terion should be based on the degree to which the 
paper*s information has been metabolized into the 
flow stream of science. We could perhaps de- 
cide that once a paper has appeared in the cita- 
tion literature a given number of times, it need 
no longer be carried as an independent message 
unit. This too needs more study. 

At the other extreme we have the phenome 
non of a large group of papers, perhaps the larg- 
est single group, that is never quoted in other 
people's bibliographies. If these papers do not 
enter the bibliographic literature within, say, 
five years of publication, they may become ef- 
fectively lost to the literature. In view of the 
careful editing process, it is hard to believe 
that this large group of papers is useless or 
redundant. If they are useless or redundant, the 
publishers and editors could well afford to review 
their processing criteria. On the other hand, a 



continuing review of the citation literature over a 
traveling five-year period may reveal a group of 
papers that warrant more detailed channeling. 

Concluding Remarks 

Science and technology are approaching a 
crisis in communication. It would be a mistake 
to define this crisis entirely in terms of retrieval 
problems. Indeed, the breaik-down in communi- 
cation between scientists must itself be evalixated 
in terms of the maturing sociology of science. 
Communication, after all, is not the only aspect 
of science that is in crisis. There are problems 
of technical manpower shortages, the increasing 
cost of scientific research, the growing imbal- 
ance between basic and applied research, and 
many others that relate to the emergence of sci- 
ence as a major instrument of national favor, 
stature and propaganda. But even if we confine 
our attention to the communication problems only, 
we must still remember that no single channel or 
mode is likely to solve all our needs. The com- 
ponents must be evaluated in terms of their con- 
tribution to the over-all system performance. 

Many systems problems must be studied if a work- 
ing solution is ever to be achieved. 

a) No system can be designed in an 
economic and social vacuum. Even the vital 
functions of national defense are subject to re- 
straints. We must estimate the social and eco- 
nomic limits that will govern our system and 
optimize its function within these limits. How can 
limited resources best be apportioned between 
the various segments of the scientific community? 
What part of the resources shall be assigned to 
retrieval and other question- answer functions as 
opposed to directing the flow of information on 
the basis of generalized need-to-know criteria? 
What are the information needs within well- 
defined fields like physics as opposed to the flow 
of information across field boundaries? 

b) If there is a critical failure of com- 
munication now, how will we know when improve- 
ment has taken place? What test procedures and 
criteria of performance can we use to evaluate 
the system? Unless a figure of merit can be as- 
signed to the system as a whole, the contribution 
of any given component is always in doubt. One 
cannot test the performance of a system by 
measuring each component separately in terms of 
its own parameters. Experience with large multi- 
component systems indicates that one cannot 
generally arrive at a figure of merit analytically. 

It is usually necessary to build a model and eval- 
uate new components in terms of their effect on 
the model. 

c) To what extent should the system 
operate only when interrogated and to what ex- 
tent shoixld it operate on the initiation of its 
built-in logic? 


d) Should the system be local, regional, 
or national? To what extent can communication 
media other than the journal article be exploited 
(radio, television, newspapers, remote printers, 
etc. )? 

e) What is the probable cost of various 
systems, both initial capital investment and 
operating cost? Shall it be financially self- 
supporting or shall it be subsidized? Stability of 
fiixancing is of particular significance because 
the system must have long-range continuity in 
order to be at all effective. 

f) Finally, we wish to stress that the 
problems of science communication are not pri- 
marily equipmeTit and hardware problems. Nor 
are they primarily problems in indexing, abstract- 
ing, or retrieval. The significant problems are 

in the area of systems design and systems logic. 

At this time there is no single organization whose 
professional competence and involvement embraces 
the entire spectriam of problems. Such an organi- 
zation is needed if a reasonably successful solu- 
tion is expected. 
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Summary 

This paper is addressed primarily to describ- 
ing a method for reducing the excessive processing 
times sometimes encountered in large infomation 
retrieval systems. Two tools are sixggested: 

(l) a screening system to allow multi-level 
processing of material and (2) pre-processing 
of the files to allow block rejection of documents 
not answering a retrieval request. 

A screen using descriptors to constitute the 
first level of screening is described in detail, 
and a pre-processing technique, based upon 
clustering of descriptors, is developed. Two 
methods of implementation on high-speed data 
processors are described based on serial access 
type storage and random access "dynamic storage," 
respectively. 

This screening technique is compared for 
efficiency against two other familiar methods of 
employing descriptors: the ordinary serial 
descriptor list method and the inverted file 
technique. 

Introduction 

The primary purpose of this paper is to 
describe a method of constructing an initial 
screening stage for a multiple -component informa- 
tion retrieval system. The screening system (or 
sub-system) utilizes document descriptions 
comprised of independent single-word index terms, 
hereafter referred to as "descriptors" which are 
thus to be inteiTpreted in their most restricted 
connotation, and applies a method of file 
organization and compression which has severed. 
special advantages. Two different methods of 
implementation will be discussed, the choice of 
method being dependent upon the type of data 
processing equipment to be used. 

The designer of a large retrieval system is 
faced with two separate but related problems. He 
must minimize the expensive machine time required 
to process a request for information. It is also 
desirable to minimize the total storage, both 
internal and peripheral, required for the index 
file. The system described here represents an 
attack primarily upon the processing time but 
some of the ideas introduced show promise of 
reducing the file size as well. 

In the process of discussing this specific 
screening system, several ideas of greater 
generality are utilized, among them (l) the 
"screening approach", as applied to storage and 
retrieval systems, and (2) the redundancy 


encountered among "descriptions" of different 
documents in the file, which may be applied to 
compressing and structuring a large file of 
retrieval information. Each of these ideas is 
abstracted and discussed in a more general 
context before being applied to the specific 
system under consideration here. 

Screening and the Use of Descriptors 
Advantages of the Screening Approach 

It is useful to distinguish between two 
alternative approaches to the problems of 
information storage and retrieval. The impor- 
tance of this distinction, it is hoped, will be 
adequately illustrated in the discussion to 
follow. 

One approach is to look upon an information 
retrieval system as a "mechanized librarian". 

The user explains his problem or question to the 
librarian, and is given suggestions as to where 
in the library he may find the answer. If his 
question turns out to have elicited no helpful 
suggestions, he rephrases it and tries again. 

The fimction of the librarian (mechanical or 
human) is to compare the request with "stored" 
information about the library and, after 
considering various "aspects" of the question, 
to make determinations of "relevance", thus 
directing the user to the right documents. This 
might be described as the searching approach , 
since it involves the librarian’s actively 
seeking the relevant material. 

Alternatively, we may design a retrieval 
system which behaves in a manner that would be 
considered obtuse, at best, in a human librarian. 
It can single out all those references which 
coilld not possibly be of any use and remove 
these from consideration. It serves as an 
information garbage disposal unit, which discards 
the definitely useless and presents the 
remainder to the user. Since this represents a 
screening out of the undesirable documents (to 
change metaphors), it may be called a screening 
approach * 

Of course, for perfect systems this 
distinction is uninteresting. Any document that 
"passes through a perfect screen" will be "found 
by a perfect search" and vice versa. What is of 
interest is the way in which an imperfect 
searching system fails, as contrasted with the 
comparable problems in an imperfect screening 



system. An adequate searching system will only 
rarely ’’find” docimients which are irrelevant, but 
it may very well fail to locate docviments which 
a human reader of all the documents would classify 
as pertinent to a request. An imperfect screen, 
on the other hand, will not block good documents 
nearly as often as it will allow documents to pass 
which a human reader would know were irrelevant. 
(These may be considered as the defining proper- 
ties of the two types of systems. However, they 
also reflect two different philosophies of system 
design. ) 

In all of the discussion to follow, we 
presume that the indexing is such that the systems 
discussed are imperfect, since no one seems to 
have produced a system which cannot be confounded 
by the vagaries of ’’semantics”. However, the 
problem of human or mechanical error is not to be 
considered. 

In the National Bureau of Standards -Patent 
Office HAYSTAQ project^, we are finding it 
necess'ary to adopt the screening approach as a 
supplement to the searching approach in order to 
solve the particular set of problems with which 
we are faced. In the HAYSTAQ program, our more 
elaborate and sophisticated programs (topological 
comparison of chemical structure diagrams, 
comparison of logical expressions, etc.) are too 
detailed and time consuming to be run against 
every document in files of the size we will 
eventually have to handle. Thus the needs of the 
HAYSTAQ system point directly to the desirability 
of a simple economical screen to reduce the 
volume of input to the more elaborate routines. 
Such a screen would also be a logical starting 
point for the construction of new systems. The 
main subject of discussion in the remainder of 
this paper is a system of that type. 

Descriptors for Screening 

Although mutually independent descriptors 
or index terms have been widely used since the 
early years of information retrieval research, 
more recently many workers in the field have 
begun to question their value for projects 
requiring indexing in depth. ^ They argue that 
scientific discourse is too complex to allow 
adequate indexing by means of unconnected one- 
word comments on a document.^ While it is 
demonstrable that simple descriptor methods are 
inadequate as a single solution to problems of 
deep and exhaustive indexing", this by no means 
implies that they should be rejected entirely. 

In fact, their very simplicity adapts them very 
well for use in initial screening systems. 

The key to setting up a nearly fail-safe 
descriptor screen naturally lies in the type of . 
vocabulary selected. The vocabvilary should be 
a list of objects, processes and relations 
discussed in documents in the file. A 
vocabulary which classifies documents (’’physics”, 
“mechanical translation”, etc.) or describes 
them in general terms cannot be fail-safe 


because of the ’’peripheral” vagueness in the 
meaning of such terns. An index using these 
terms will also tend to become obsolete as 
science and technology progress. Ideas and 
techniques developed in one field often find 
application in seemingly unrelated fields. 

One can easily get a list of candidates for 
the vocabulary by listing all objects, processes, 
and relations that occur in a reasonable- sized 
random sample of the documents in the library to 
be indexed. The problem is then to choose that 
small set of terms which has the greatest ’’power 
of discrimination” among documents in the library. 
In calculating power of discrimination, one must 
also consider how often terms will be used in 
framing requests. (See discussion of measure of 
merit in the Appendix for an example.) It is not 
our purpose to discuss solutions to this difficult 
problem. Suffice it to say that it is closely 
related to the problem of character recognition; 
What is the cheapest way to distinguish between 
centered binary images of the letters of the 
alphabet? What bits in the images carry the most 
information? 

A descriptor set for a document will then be 
a simple list of the descriptors applying to the 
document (objects, processes and relations 
discussed in the document) chosen from the 
selected vocabulary. Then when a given request 
is being processed, a document will be 
screened out, if and only if there is one or more 
descriptors in the request that is not in the list 
applying to that docimient. If the screen is to 
function in a fail-safe manner, the user must 
keep this fact in mind when he sets up the 
descriptor list of each request. 

File Preparations 
General Dfethod 

Rather than use a file which is encoded in 
the language used by the human document analysts 
and arranged in the order in which the documents 
are prepared for machine storage, it is 
altogether reasonable to transform it into a ’’pre- 
screened” or ”pre- searched" file. Such a file 
would be organized so that docimients could be 
processed partially in parallel against a request. 
Furthermore, many of the manipulations and 
housekeeping operations which are independent of 
the specific content of a request can be performed 
during the file preparation process in advance of 
processing of requests. (An exan^le is the 
"inverted file" investigated by Nolan and Firth^ 
and used in several Patent Office experiments. 5) 

It shoiiLd be noted that such prepared files are 
of great utility in either searching or screening 
systems, although our attention here will be 
confined solely to the latter application. 

When an information storage and retrieval 
operation is to be carried out, one chooses an 
appropriate symbolic language, which can be 
manipulated by computer (English text is one 
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possible example). Document descriptions are 
then encoded in this language. In many ca;ses 
there will exist several equivalent symbol 
sequences which could describe a given document. 
("Equivalent" should be taken to mean that there 
are rules within the formal language which allow 
one to transform one expression into another and 
the converse.) 

I^om this point on, the symbolic language 
will be regarded as fixed. The sequence of 
symbols representing each document will be one of 
a class of equivalent expressions, i.e., only 
transformations of the symbol string from its 
original form to an equivalent form are allowed. 
One might think of the transformation 
P V Q — ► Q V P in the propositional calcialus as 
an exanqple of this type of transformation. In 
this section, no further reference will be made 
to the meaning of the symbol strings involved; 
only syntactic or formal properties wild, be 
en^loyed. 

We then consider possible redundancy within 
a file. .It is difficult to give an exact 
definition of what is meant by "redundancy" in so 
general a context. Reference to one of the 
specific symbolic languages is needed in order to 
be precise. Basically what is intended is that 
if a certain configuration of specific symbols 
occurs repeatedly in many document descriptions 
in the file, it carries less information per 
symbol (in the information theoretic sense) than 
does a comparable configuration which occurs only 
rarely. 

If a "metasymbol" or "molecular symbol" 
were assigned to each commonly occurring 
configuration (which is con^osed of the "ob^Ject" 


or "atomic" symbols in the original language), 
the file could be in some sense recoded in terms 
of these metasymbols. The recoded file would 
potentially require substantially fewer bits to 
be stored in memory and might be organized to 
place documents with raetasymbols in common near 
one another to facilitate group inspection. 

It is helpful to visualize a docviment 
description as a set or as a circle on a Venn 
diagram. The metasymbols are applied to inter- 
sections or "overlaps" of these sets. (See 
Figiire 1.) In at least some of the possible 
symbolic languages (descriptors, propositional 
calculus, predicate calculus, and topological 
structure codes), it is possible to develop this 
line of reasoning beyond the heuristic level by 
imposing an appropriate Boolean algebra on the 
symbol strings. The use of Boolean algebra 
provides no startingly new information about the 
metasymbol techniques, but it serves as a 
convenient and compact language in which to 
discuss the topic. It permits us to abstract 
only those aspects of the situation which are 
usefiol, so that we do not become bogged down in 
irrelevant detail. 

In files in which there is an equivalence 
class of expressions for each document in the 
library, the size and frequency of occurrence of 
overlaps are strongly dependent xspon which 
representation is chosen for each document. It 
then becomes necessary to discover an algorithm 
for finding an optimal canonical representation 
for the file, i.e., one which maximizes the 
overlaps and selects a unique representative for 
each docment. Fortunately, in the descriptor 
case there exists a unique representation for 



Regions I - VII correspond to metasymbols 


Figure 1 
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each document, so the problem is entirely avoided 
here. 

Utility of Metasymbols in Screening 

A set of metasymbols for an index file (a 
file of symbol strings for a library) is of some 
intrinsic interest, since it is likely to 
correspond in many cases to clusters of ideas 
that are discussed together in the literature. 
Such "co~occ\nrrence*' phenomena may lead to some 
interesting information about the struct -ore and 
interrelationships of various scientific 
disciplines represented in the basic library. 

Such possibilities rest upon a number of 
debatable epistemological assumptions about the 
connection between the content of a library and 
the syntactic relations between expressions used 
to encode that content. The teeth of any such 
arguments must be sharpened on a plentiful 
supply of data before they can be expected to cut 
into the problems of information retrieval. 

Fortunately, the "conceptual significance” 
of such metasymbols need not concern us here. So 
long as they exist at all (which is tantamo-unt to 
saying "the file is not a completely random set 
of symbol strings") we can put them to work in 
screening our files. Their utility lies in the 
possibility of "block screening". Every meta- 
symbol represents the common overlap of a set of 
documents and may be said to apply to each 
document in that set. Suppose that when a 
request (sequence of symbols) is directed to the 
file, comparison of this request symbol string 
indicates that no docment to which the meta- 
symbol applies could satisfy the request. Then 
every document to which the metasymbol applies 
can be rejected outright. No further information 
about these documents, e.g., which other meta- 
symbols apply, what are their identification 
numbers, etc. need be examined. In other words, 
documents can be rejected in large blocks if 
metasyrabols are used. 

Hence, after discovering a fruitful way of 
recoding a file in terms of metasymbols, we 
concern ourselves with finding methods of 
exploiting this "block rejection" in as efficient 
a manner as possible. 

In fact, one of the best measures of the 
value of raeta-recoding a file will lie precisely 
in the degree to which it can be applied to the 
idea of block rejection of irrelevant docments. 
If a docimient will eventually be rejected in 
response to a given request, how early in the 
process (on the average) can it be rejected? Is 
rejection information used as soon as it is 
obtained, or must rejected documents be carried 
as excess baggage for a time? If a document is 
to be accepted, how much extra manipulation is 
necessitated by the recoding? How much extra 
"bookkeeping" information is introduced by the 
recoding? 

Questions such as these must be answered 
before any proposed system can be evaluated. We 


will now describe a recoded file using 
descriptors and see what kind of information 
such questions elicit in this particiiLar case. 

A File Structure for Descriptor Screens 

Since our discussion is limited to the . 
problem of designing a file structiure for use in 
descriptor screening, we can develop the set 
analogy explicitly and demonstrate its utility, 
as well as give a concrete example of a symbolic 
language. It will become clear that the 
simplicity of descriptors and the application of 
the screening approach both contribute to the 
workability of the structure. 

Initially, the documents are indexed 
according to which of the W descriptors apply to 
them. However, it is more convenient for 
screening to represent them in terns of their 
"rejectors" or des criptor s -that -do-not- apply. 
Also, a binary number notation is often used in 
connection with descriptor methods. 

The W-word vocabulary is then organized in 
some convenient order, e.g., alphabetical, and 
an W-digit binary number or Boolean N-vector is 
constructed for each document by putting a 1 in 
the ith position if the ^th descriptor applies 
or a 0 in that position if it does not. Note 
that this is the usual "fixed field" method of 
handling descriptors, particularly in punched 
card applications. This technique is of great 
use here, although the logical complement of the 
usual Boolean vector will be used (this is the 
vector for the rejector list of the document). 
This complemented nomaber will be called the 
rejector vector for the document. Since the set' 
theory operations of intersection (A A B), union 
(a V B), and complementation (a) correspond 
directly to the Boolean or logical "and", "or", 
and "complement" as defined on the rejector 
vectors, any manipulation of rejector vectors 
can be pictured in a suitable Venn diagram and 
vice versa. 

Using these tools, we are equipped to talk 
about the appropriate metasymbols. Giving up 
the logician *s prefix "meta" in favor of the 
more suggestive chemist *s term "molecifLar", 
henceforth, in this paper, v^e shall call the 
metasyrabols "molecular rejectors". (Note that 
these behave more like radicals than molecules , 
so the chemical analogy cannot be pushed too 
far.) A molecular rejector will be the inter- 
section or "and" of some collection of rejector 
vectors, that is, the set of 1 -bits common to 
all the rejector vectors in that collection. 

Our p\arpose here is to describe an 
algorithm for selecting a set of molecular 
rejectors for the file. In the interest of 
efficiency as previously discussed, this 
particular scheme defines molecular rejectors 
which in many cases "make sense" only for a 
subsection of the total file. The molecular 
vocab-ulary then has a highly variegated "local" 
aspect, and the different molecular rejectors 



are not necessarily disjoint# Nevertheless each 
document ■will have a unique molecular 
characterization « 

The guiding principle is that of maximizing 
the average size of blocks rejected and of 
carrying out this rejection as early and as 
completely as possible# It is possible to 
develop a rigorous theory of the redundancy of a 
molecular rejector S, but this is an involved 
process. Such an analysis is important in 
choosing the method of storing atomic definitions 
of molecilLar rejectors that minimizes storage 
requirements. This will not be taken up here, 
hov/ever • 

The quantity of interest is the average 
number of docments in a given subfile G rejected 
by a given molecular rejector— a measure of merit# 
This measure fi(s) will be the product of the 
number of documents^ t, which would be rejected by 
S, t(S^G), and the probability P(S) that the 
request will overlap with S(^(S) == t (S,G)P(S )] .See 
Appendix for a discussion of possible approximate 
functions for |i(S). 

To find a structure for the file F we 
proceed as follows: 

1. Generate all 2^-1 possible molecular 
rejectors for the file F# (Ingenuity may make it 
possible to reduce significantly the number to be 
generated# ) 

2# By appropriate manipulations, compute 
M.(S) for each molecular rejector and select the 
one of highest p as S . If there is more than 
one S of the same maximum p, life becomes 
complicated# We could pick one of these at 
random for Sj^. (See the Appendix for additional 
discussion# ) 

3# Decompose the file F into two disjoint 
subfiles, Fq and F^: 

a# F^^ contains all documents which 
Sq rejects all of the t(SqF) 
documents having at least the 
atomic rejectors, or 1-bits, of Sq 
in their rejector vectors. 

t 

b# P2 contains all docimaents of F not 
in Fq — those which lack at least 
one 1-bit of Sq# 

4# Repeat the procedure of steps 1 through 
3 for F^ to generate S 2 # (F might be called FJ|^ 
for consistent notation# ) We then have F 2 
which Sg rejects and FI which it does not . 

This procedure may be repeated, always operating 
on a "primed" file to produce an "unpriraed" 
file with the same subscript, a molecular 
rejector with the same subscript, and a new 
smaller "primed" file with its rightmost subscript 
one greater than that of the subfile from which 
it is derived. It is possible, when attempting 
to apply this process, that the primed subfile 
will turn out to contain a number of "rugged 


individualist" rejector vectors which do not 
group well with one another, i#e#, all p(S) in 
this subfile are very small, less than 1, for 
example# In this case, each rejector vector in 
the subfile is given its own molecular rejector 
vector, which completes its definition and 
produces no new primed or unprimed subfile# 

5 . ^ply the following procedure for F, 

(note that it is slightly different than that 
applied for F^): Since all F^ rejector vectors 
have S. in common, it is necessary to disregard 
these bits in any further processing# This is 
accomplished by "subtracting" S^ from all the 
rejector vectors, Aq, of Fq (Aq A Sq) before 
proceeding. Then steps 1 through 3 may be 
applied to the modified Fq generating Sqq, Fqq 
and Fj^2* ^ general, this process, when applied 

to an ixnprimed subfile, generates a new smaller 
■unpriraed subfile with the new subscript q to the 
right of those subscripts applying to the old 

file (F. ^ F_. . „ ), a new molecular 

' ij###P iJ***Pq 

rejector with the same subscript (Sqj,,.pq^) and a 

primed file with its rightmost subscript 
increased by 1 (F'lj. . . (p+i))» 

In some cases of application of step 5^ the 
subtraction process will leave some of the 
rejector vectors in the modified file (modified 
Fq in the case explicitly considered) completely 
empty of 1-bits. This means that these have 
been completely characterized by the existing 
list of molecular rejectors, so the correspond- 
ing document numbers, with complete molecular 
rejector list, can be set aside for later 
insertion into some storage imit. The process is 
then continued on that part of the modified sub- 
file containing non-empty rejector vectors. 

Another possibility is that the newly 
generated subfile contains either only one 
rejector vector or a set of identical vectors 
(applying, of co-urse, to different documents)# 

In both cases, the remaining rejector vectors 
are assigned a single final molecular rejector 
and classified completely. Hence no unprimed 
file is generated in this case. 

The procedure just outlined, when developed 
in detail, leads to a complete characterization 
of the rejector vector of every document in 
terras of molec-ular rejectors# If Aq is the 
original rejector vector and Sj, #•# 

are the molecular rejectors assigned to it, 
then = S. v v ... v 

Figure 2 is a rough flow chart for one possible 
algorithm for accomplishing this, and Figure 3 
sketches the "generation tree" for some file. 

At this point, one might set up a 
dictionary of a sort, defining each molecular 
rejector in terms of the 1-bits it contains, and 
then store the file described in terms of these 
molecular rejectors. Actually the subscripts of 
the rejector with the most subscripts which 
applies to a document suffices to specify all its 
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moiec\ilar rejectors, as study will indicate* 

Such a procediare would lead to no particular 
advantage, however. The full potentialities of 
block rejection can only be realized if a some- 
what more elaborate storage method is used. Two 
such methods will be described in the next 
section. 

The File Growth Problem 

In the majority of applications, the library 
will not be a static collection of documents, but 
one which is continually growing. Hence it is 
necessary to examine the possibility of incorpo- 
rating the rejector vectors for new documents in- 
to the structured index file. The file described 
above can accommodate considerable expansion 
easily, particularly if new material has the same 
basic statistical properties as the original file, 
i.e., all of the t(S,G) in the augmented file are 
nearly proportional to those of the original. 

It is not difficult to insert a new document 
into an organized file of the sort described. 

What is required is an algorithm which will give 
a unique molecular characterization of the 
rejector vector of the new document. If is 
the new rejector vector, is compared with 

Si ^82^ . of lowest index which 

applied'to it (%fi A Sj = is located. If 
no such Sj exists, all or becomes a new 

single inaex molecular rejector. If an Sj does 
exist, then it is applied to the document and 
subtracted from the rejector vector. The remain- 
ing rejector vector is then compared with 
Sii,Sj2> ••• until again either one of lowest 
right index is found which applies or it is 
found that none applies. Both cases are treated 
substantially as before, and in general the 
process is repeated until, in one manner or 
another, the new rejector vector is f ully 
described by a set of molecular rejectors (at 
most one of these will be a newly generated one). 
In most cases a reasonable number of pre-existing 
molecular rejectors will apply, and only a few 
atomic rejectors will remain to be lumped into a 
new molecular rejector. 

Clearly, however, it will eventually become 
profitable to reprocess the file and generate a 
complete new set of molecular rejectors, because 
new accessions will have rendered the old 
statistics invalid, and a less efficient file 
will have been built up. The file structuring 
method outlined here does not really come into 
its own until the file is large enough so that 
the percentage increase (per year, say) is small, 
and the statistics are really representative of 
the type of information being inserted, (in 
scientific and technical literature, progress and 
changes in the areas attracting interest will 
tend to cause systematic drifts in file 
statistics. ) 


Conventional Techniques 

The usual method of approaching the storage 
and search problem consists of storing the index 
file on some permanent medium (punched cards, 
tapes, drimis, discs, etc.), often storing 
auxiliary tables such as dictionaries, and 
providing an Internally stored “search program" 
for a high-speed digital data processor. In our 
application, this program takes requests as input 
and delivers as output the identification numbers 
of those documents which pass screening. 

The storage-and-screening method to be 
described here is especially well adapted for 
tape storage or other storage in which serial 
access is necessary. It minimizes storage 
requirements by using tape position to store 
much of the information. All molecular 
rejectors are defined exactly once on the tape, 
and every document identification number is 
listed exactly once. Relative position on the 
tape determines which moleciilar rejectors reject 
which documents. In the process, various 
marker symbols are used. These may, in practice, 
be fields of a few bits in words used primarily 
for molecular rejector definition, but in the 
discussion to follow they are regarded as 
independent entities. 

In this storage, one begins with the marker 
symbol Mq and then gives the atomic definition of 
the molecular rejector 83^. It is helpfiil to 
visualize this as the list of atomic rejectors 
for Si, stored as a rejector vector. However, 
ia general this would be a comparatively 
inefficient use of storage space, since S2_ 
itself is composed primarily of 0-bits. The Sx 
definition is followed by Mj, Mg, 8m , M^, 

etc., until the complete molec-ular sequence for 
one or more documents has been completely 
defined. Then a T (terminal) symbol is written, 
followed by a list of the identification 
number (s) of the(se) document (s). 

At this point two different situations may 
arise: 

1. All of the molecular rejectors which 

reject the first document (s) (suppose there are k 
of these) may reject more documents, but not 
constitute a complete characterization of the 
rejector vectors for these docimients. In this 
case, is written after the identification 
numbers of the docimients, followed by 
S11...II (k + 1 "ones" in subscript), etc. 

until another document is completely described. 

2. The molecular rejector "ones” 

in subscript) may apply only to the first 
document rejector vector, but the other k-1 
molecular rejectors apply to more docviments 



(in a more general case, this will be 
k-p, 1 < P < k“l ) • Then written 

after the dociament identification nmbers 
followed by Sii,^. 3_2 (k subscripts in all), M^, 
and so on, until another document rejector vector 
is completely described. 

This wi3J> suffice to suggest the general 
method of listing document numbers and defining 
molecular rejectors. This method is iterative. 
Figure k gives a diagrammatic example of a 
possible tape configuration. 

The file is screened in a particularly simple 
way. One takes the request descriptor vector and 
begins at Mq on the tape. The request is ccmipared 
with each raoleciolar rejector in turn until one of 
the following conditions occurs: (l) a T symbol, 
along with a list of one or more identification 
numbers, is reached; or (2) following M^, the 
molecular rejector definition contains 1-bits 
where the request also contains 1-bits. 

In the first case, none of the molecular 
rejectors characterizing the rejector vector of 
the listed documents has any bits in common with 
the request; hence the documents in question must 
possess at least those descriptors given in the 
request, and the documents have passed screening. 
Therefore, the identification material may either 
be printed out or passed on to a more powerful 
routine which calls in a more detailed request 
and compares it with a more detailed index file. 

In the second case, the '^it overlap” 
between request and molecular rejector means that 
none of the docments to which the rejector 
applies can possibly satisfy the request, since 
they all lack at least one descriptor that is 
asked for in the request. Therefore, all further 
molecular rejectors pertinent to these documents, 
as well as their identification nimibers, can be 
ignored, and the tape can be advanced immediately 
to the next occurrence of an Mj with j < i, and 
screening can be beg\an again at this point. (See 
Figure h for an example of this process . ) 

Clearly this procedure avoids the necessity 
of examining many of the molecular descriptors in 
the file. The full rationale for the file 
structuring procedure now becomes clear, since it 
assigns molecular rejectors in such a way as to 
maximize the number of documents screened out in 
a single operation and also to increase the 
probability that rejector-request overlaps will 
occur early in the screening process. 

Serial storage has the one drawback that it 
is costly to add new rejector vectors (with 
document identification numbers), since these 
will in general belong somewhere in the middle 
of the file, and recopying a part of the file tape 
will be necessary to accomplish this. It is also 
input-output limited, since there is a bare 
minimum of "computation” to be done. The best \ise 
of this screen woiald be as the input -controlling 
subroutine of a larger routine (as suggested 
above), preferably one with much greater internal 


processing, (it may be used in just this way in 
connection with the HAYSTAQ chemical structure 
search program. ) 

Random Access Integrated Program-File 

If very large random-access addressable 
storage is available constituting, for example, 
more than half of the total required storage, 
another method becomes feasible. The screening 
program and the file may be integrated into one 
unit, through which, in a manner of speaking, 
control "propagates" until it reaches an output 
point where print-out occurs. 

In this method, the same basic organization 
is used as was discussed under Conventional 
Techniques ^ but the molecular rejector and its 
marker are replaced by a subroutine which 
examines the request and, depending upon what 
bits occur in the request, passes control 
directly on to the next subroutine or diverts it 
to the subroutine which replaces the Mj 
These subroutines might actually have the 
rejector vectors of their molecular rejectors 
stored with them, which are compared with the 
request, but other more efficient alternatives 
are available. (See Figure 5 Yor a sample flow 
chart « ) 

This sort of file -program has the probable 
drawback of requiring more storage than the 
procedure outlined earlier (experimental data are 
needed here), but it is faster in that it avoids 
any necessity of passing over rejected material. 
It proceeds directly from one comparison to the 
next, with great consequent gains in speed. 

A compromise between these two methods would 
be to keep part of the screening routine distinct 
from the file, replacing the marker with an 
instruction which loads an appropriate counter 
with the address of the molecular rejec^tor which 
is associated with in the prior procedure. 

This counter woiiLd control the "work area" of the 
routine and would normally advance by one, imless 
modified by an "M instruction". 

Such methods could be most efficiently 
applied in systems with very limited control 
\mits, having only a few indexing, logical, and 
conditional transfer instructions in their 
repertory but very large address fields, and a 
very large bank of addressable memory, for 
example, disc storage. The randcM-access feature 
woiild make it quite simple to enter new data into 
the file, since appropriate adjustment of 
transfer (or indexing) instructions can allow 
"logically contiguous" material to be stored in 
widely separated sections of storage. (The 
author would like to acknowledge the relationship 
between this and the comparable techniques 
employed in the various list processing 
routines.® It may be possible to use list 
processing techniques directly here without loss 
of efficiency, but this seems unlikely, at least 
as long as elaborate compilers and interpretative 
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routines are necessary to the use of list 
processing. ) 

Evaluation; Conparison with 

Ordinary and Inverted Files 

The Files from a List Viewpoint 

The best way to evaluate the worth of the 
new file structure described here is to compare 
it with the more familiar ordinary and inverted 
files. Then the questions posed in the section 
on Utility of Metasymbols in Screening can be 
answered in a comparative way, and the new file 
put into some sort of perspective. In order to 
compare the files and the methods by which 
requests are handled, we need to describe them in 
a common language. The terminology of list 
processing (used loosely) is well adapted to this 
description. We will find it convenient to 
describe some files in terms of descriptors , 
others in terms of rejectors » 

The ordinary file . In this type of file, 
the primary list is the list of M document 
numbers. Each document number then serves as 
the point of attachment for an index sublist. 
These appended sublists may be either descriptor 
lists or rejector lists, although the latter may 
be cheaper to process. In the processing, a 
request descriptor sublist is compared with the 
sublists for each document in turn to see whether 
all requested descriptors are present (or that no 
request descriptor occurs as a rejector), and 
the document number is added to an "accepted” 
list if it passes. 

The inverted file . A file is normally 
inverted with respect to its descriptors. Then 
the primary list is made ijp of the N descriptors. 
To each descriptor is attached a sublist of those 
documents to which it applies. A request 
descriptor list can be processed by use of a 
"candidate list". This list is initially the 
document nmber sublist for the first descriptor 
that appears in the request. Each additional 
request descriptor is processed by obtaining from 
the file the document number sub list attached to 
it and comparing this sublist with the candidate 
list. All candidate numbers which do not appear 
on the descriptor sublist are removed. That is, 
only those that appear on both the descriptor 
sublist and the candidate list are retained 
(thus taking the "and" or intersection of the two 
lists). If the file were to be inverted with 
respect to its rejectors, one would combine the 
sublists for all those rejectors appearing as 
descriptors in the request. The result would be 
a list of rejected documents, which would have to 
be "subtracted" from the list of all documents# 

The new file # In the case of the file de- 
scribed in earlier sections of this paper, a more 
elaborate and imconventional list structure is 
required. The molecular symbols 
participate in the structure, as well* as document 
numbers and rejectors. The primary list is a 
list of single -sub script molecilLar symbols# 


Each has attached to it two sublists: 

1. A rejector sublist v/'hich defines the 
molecular rejector in terms of its atomic 
rejectors; 

2. A sublist of all two-subscript molecular 
symbols which have the subscript of their primary 
molecular symbol as the first subscript. In the 
case of a "rugged individualist" rejector vector 
which has been' made a single index molecular 
rejector, this sublist will contain the document 
number or numbers which the rejector vector 
would sin^^le out for rejection. 

In turn, each two-index molecular symbol will 
have attached its two sublists, and so on, 
creating a highly branched tree of lists. The 
logic of the screening procedure for this set of 
lists is essentially that previously described 
under Storage and Screening Schemata . We 
observe that, in practice, the "list" method 
would be impractical here, since the molecular 
symbols are excess baggage. 

Before leaving this topic, it is interesting 
to examine the relationship of the new type file 
structure to the ordinary and inverted file 
types. The ordinary type, it txarns out, is 
nearly a special case of the new type and the 
inverted file is a close relative of another 
special case. 

If every rejector vector of the new file is 
treated as a "rugged individualist", then there 
are no molecular symbols with more than one 
subscript. Hence, the file becomes a single list 
of molecular symbols, each "defined" by a 
rejector list and paired with one (or more) 
document numbers. With the exception of the 
superfluous molecular symbols, this is a refined 
version of the ordinary file. However, imless 
all M docimients have different rejector vectors 
(or lists), there will not be M entries in this 
primary list, since all documents with any given 
vector are combined in one entry. This is 
clearly a sensible innovation in any case. 

On the other hand, if each of the molecular 
rejectors contains exactly one atomic rejector, 
the file structure that results becomes a multi- 
level file inverted with respect to rejectors. 

If the file were inverted with respect to 
rejectors, and each of the document sublists 
inverted again with respect to the remaining 
rejectors, and so on repeatedly, a closely 
related file structure would be obtained. In 
this case, however, every document appears b 
times in the file, if it has b rejectors. In 
the one-rejector case it appears only once. 
Basically, the relational diagram of the 
multiply- inverted file would contain Figure 3 
as a subdiagram. 

In a sense, then, the new file uses the 
"inversion" idea in a more generalized form, 
but applies it in a more effective way in order 
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to avoid repeated storage of the same 
information. 

Detailed Intercomparison of System Efficiencies 

Obviously a conclusive comparison of the 
relative efficiencies of the three file types is 
a matter for experimental test on large real files 
by using real requests. No such tests have been 
performed to date. However, several possible 
tests are under discussion at the National Bureau 
of Standards at the present time. 

One interesting test could be made on 
chemical structures. Descriptors can be chosen 
either from the chemical elements or from the 
functional groups which can occur in the 
structures. Since the occurrence or absence of 
these in struct\n*es is unambiguous, the worst 
problems of finding a "fail-safe" vocabulary are 
avoided. The "library" indexed by these 
descriptors might have as "doc-uments" single 
structures, sets of structures, and/or information 
about properties, depending upon the application 
envisioned. 

In the absence of empirical knowledge we are 
reduced to the procedure of examining degenerate 
cases, which may be quite informative. The cases 
of interest are (a) a random sample of questions 
which elicit nearly the whole file as answers, 
and (b) a random sample of requests which reject 
nearly the entire file or the whole file. The 
details of the comparison depend, of course, upon 
the exact way in which each of the procedures is 
programmed. Waat one would like to know is 
how many instruction executions on some computer 
are required to process the average request. The 
best we can do here is to count "manipulations", 
but this provides a good indication. 

In the case in which nearly the whole file 
answers the request, the two more conventional 
files are probably superior, but for different 
reasons. The descriptor inverted file will be 
the q-uickest for the simple reason that, given a 
sensible vocabulary, a request can have few if 
any descriptors in it if it is going to get 
anywhere near 100% response. Granted that 
only a few descriptors can occur in a high per- 
centage request, at most two or so lists need be 
inter compared. For one , the job is done 
immediately; for two or three, by any efficient 
algorithm, probably fewer than M document 
identification-number comparisons are required. 

In the case of the ordinary file, M 
descriptor or rejector lists must be compared 
with the request. If vectors are used, this 
amounts to M *and* -and -test sequences (multiple 
precision if necessary). 

In the case of the new file, we observe that 
every set of identification numbers (with the 
same rejector vectors) has a "last" 
associated with it alone. But there is then a 
superstructure of molecular rejectors with fewer 
subscripts erected over this base. There are no 


more than 2^ different rejector vectors possible, 
and the actual number in the file will often be 
somewhat smaller. If M > 2^ by any great 
amoimt, it is possible that there are fewer than 
M-2N "super- structure" molecular rejectors. In 
any event, every request satisfied by nearly 
every docment will have to be compared with 
nearly every molecular rejector *s rejector list, 
and if M < 2^ this will be more expensive than 
the ordinary file. (Note that if this is really 
done in list -processing form, rather than in 
"vector" form, time will be saved by the fact 
that there are fewer rejectors per molecular 
rejector than there are per individual rejector 
vector. In fact, as far as number of descriptor- 
rejector comparisons are concerned, the values 
will be comparable.) 

Shifting to the opposite extreme now, we see 
the new type file come into its own. Here 
nearly every docimient is rejected. We observe 
that the single -sub script rejectors may be nearly 
all that need be examined. In the majority of 
requests having 100 percent rejection this will 
be true, assuming the sticky problem of finding 
a good measure of merit |j.(S) has been solved 
satisfactorily. Unfortunately it is difficult 
to estimate the probable number of these single- 
subscript rejectors. It will obviously be 
between 0 and 2^, and considerably less than the 
latter. If the degenerate "one atomic rejector 
per molec-ular rejector" case is considered, there 
woiILd be N (or fewer); the number may lie near N, 
in any case. At least, it will be much less than 
M. 

In some near-total rejection cases a request 
may filter fairly far down the "rejector tree" 
before being blocked, but because of the use of 
p, this will be in the minority of cases. Hence 
the average number of molecular rejector M 
request comparisons will be small, generally 
much smaller than M, particularly if M > 2^. 

Here, as in the total acceptance case, the 
ordinary file still requires M request list- 
document list comparisons and will lose out so 
far as efficiency is concerned. 

The inverted file is a bit more complicated. 
Suffice it to say that if a given document has k 
out of the r descriptors requested, it is 
rejected k times, in effect. Until a request 
descriptor is reached that does not apply to that 
document, the document appears in the "candidate 
list". Even after it is stricken from that list, 
other lists must be raanipiDLated in which it is 
carried as excess baggage, and for each of these 
it must be classified as "not in the candidate 
list" and discarded. Since the molecular 
rejector file rejects each docviment only once 
(in a sense less than once since the document in 
question is likely to be rejected along with 
others), it is more efficient in this respect. 

To summarize our results, then, the new 
file is likely to be superior to the ordinary 
file if the screen is power fill enough to average 



a very high percentage of rejection. If it is 
not this powerful, then it is hardly worth using 
in any case. If M > 2^, it is better in all 
cases. We also conclude that the molecular 
rejector fils is very probably better than the 
inverted file in the high-re Jection cases, but 
there is a much stronger need for data in this 
case. 

A Final Efficiency Problem 

Even granting that a case can be made for 
the contention that the new type of file is 
superior to the other two if heavy screening is 
possible, a more difficult question remains. I\xi 
estimate is needed of the savings which will 
result from use of the pre-processed file, as 
contrasted with the expense of writing, debugging, 
and then using the file -organizing routine. This 
question appears to be unanswerable without data, 
but it does suggest the desirability for a 
potential user to consider the "re quest -traffic" 
of his file. A file with light traffic will 
naturally take longer to pay for itself than one 
with heavy use. Because of the possibility of 
periodic reprocessing of the file because of new 
documents (as discussed before), the use must be 
heavy enough to pay for this, at least. 

It is hoped that actual machine testing of 
some of the theories described here will be 
possible in the near future. 

Conclusion 

Two basic ideas helpful in constructing 
information retrieval systems have been discussed, 
first, the advantages of the screening approach 
to the file oresnization in the development of 
systems were argued. Secondly, the desirability 
of pre-processing files to take advantage of 
block-rejection was suggested. These two ideas 
were then applied to the problem of setting up 
a nearly fail-safe screen using descriptors or, 
more accurately, rejectors. An algorithm was 
sketched for generating descriptions of dociJiraents 
in terms of "molecular rejectors". Another 
algorithm was outlined for storing on tape a file 
of the type described. Also discussed was an 
alternative "storage" system, using the idea of 
"dynamic storage" in which information is conveyed 
by branch points in a program. 

The new type of file was then compared with 
the better-known ordinary and inverted files. 

The conclusion of the theoretical reasoning was 
that the system shows enough promise of increased 
efficiency to warrant detailed testing of real 
files. 
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Appendix 

Details of Selecting an Optimal 
File Structure 

A. Introduction 

Here we address ourselves to the details of 
the choice of an optimal molecular rejector 
language for the file. The desirability of this 
molecular description will be assicned. 

The concept of an optimal language needs 
considerable amplification. V/e wish to minimize 
the average number of molec-ular rejector-request 
comparisons needed to "screen” a given request, 
assuming that the amount of machine time used in 
screening one request is proportional to the 
number of comparisons performed. This assun^tion 
will be strictly true for fixed field processing 
in which N is less than or equal to the number of 
bits in a word, and on the average true when fixed 
field "vectors" must be processed with multiple 
precision. It is not really valid if variable 
field (list-type) processing is used. In the 
latter case a different analysis is needed. 

The notion of an average is necessary since, 
as the section on "Evaluation" points up, the 
number of comparisons for a given request is 
strongly dependent upon the nature of the request. 
But then an unpleasant question asserts itself: 
"Over what do you average?" The answer one would 
like to give is "We want the average over all the 
requests which will ever be presented to the file." 
If this average is minimized, we have the best 
file, by definition. Unfortunately this is an 
unhelpful answer to the question since it cannot 
be found until all requests have been processed. 
Then it is a bit late to be of any use. 

Hence we must resort to imperfect predictors 
of what this average wo\iLd be for each molecular 
vocabulary in order to choose the best one. Each 
prediction method can then be used in a 
vocabulary generation algorithm. The reciprocal 


of the predicted average may be used as the 
"quality of the file. 

However, another competing criterion is 
involved, that of the complexity of the algorithm 
needed to apply the prediction of averages to the 
choice of a vocabulary. Such an algorithm when 
programmed, must be able to find a "best" 
vocabulary in some reasonable running time. 
Unfortunately, in order to get manageable 
routines, we have to cut corners and make shaky 
approximations in various places. Ultimately, 
we must balance time saved in screening against 
time consumed in processing, and stop at some 
(at this time) ill-defined "break' even" point. 

B. Development of the Prediction Method 

One can break down the prediction methods 
into two types : external sample methods and file 
sample methods. In the external sample methods, 
a sample of requests is gathered from potential 
users, and these are used as predictors of the 
kind of requests likely to be directed to the 
file. On the other hand, to the extent to which 
the content of the file is representative of the 
distribution of interest of people using the file 
statistics about occurrence of molecular 
descriptors in the file can be used to predict 
requests without external data from potential 
users. Our tentative hypothesis is that this 
latter method is probably quite adequate. It is 
obviously cheaper, since it reduces the amount of 
error-free machinable data that must be prepared. 

One quite serious problem in the choice of 
the best molecular vocabulary arises from the 
question of how many alternative complete 
vocabularies must be generated. If we have a 
method of assigning each vocabulary a value, 
clearly we could generate all possible 
vocabularies, assign each a value, and then 
choose the best. However, the number of 
operations involved grows as some "fierce" 
exponential of the n\miber of documents in the 
file and the vocabulary size. 

The most desirable method v/ould follow a 
direct path from molecular rejector to molecular 
rejector, in every case choosing exactly that one 
which will lead to the best final file. vJhat 
this requires is that at every point we be able 
to assign to each candidate-rejector S a 
"measure of merit" p(s) which predicts the 
ultimate quality of the file which will result 
if it is chosen. It is by no means clear that 
such a \i can be found v/hich avoids effectively 
"trying out" nearly every possible resultant file 
(another exponential factor). At this point, 
too, we will find it necessary to make imperfect 
predictions in order to find a manageable process 

Our procedure might be described as 
pessimistic, or cautious. vVhen choosing a mole- 
cular rejector at any point, we consider the 
worst possibility for number of comparisons in a 
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file determined by the choice, and then choose 
the one that gives the "strongest guarantee 
against the worst". In other words, at each 
point of choosing a molecular rejector, we are 
in a position to assert, "The maximum possible 
number of comparisons to which I might obligate 
myself if I choose this rejector is k. Then we 
choose the rejector with minimum k. Every 
rejector will, in fact, do better than this 
estimate when the whole vocabulary is chosen (this 
will be clarified later), and it is possible that 
one of the apparent underdogs would come out best 
in the end, but to check this, one would have to* 
"try it and see", which means another case of 
exponential growth in number. 

We reason as follows : 

1. For each molecular rejector S there will be 
a probability P(S) that a "random" request will 
have one or more bits in common with S. This we 
will call the "rejection probability" of S, the 
probability that S will be able to reject all 
the documents to which it applies. How one 
confutes P(S) will be taken up later. 

2. For a (sub)file F with R different rejector 
vectors (documents with like vectors are already 
grouped), the number t(Sj[,F) of vectors to which 
a given Si applies is calculated. The subfile to 
which it applies is Fi. 

3* We then note that if a request Q is directed 
to the (sub)file F, it has a probability P(Si) of 
being rejected by Si, and hence a probability 
l-P(Si) of passing on to the file Fi. 

4. Being pessimistic, vre assume that after Si 
is removed, each of the Fi rejector vectors has 
to be given its own moleciolar rejector. Hence 
if Q "passes through" Si, t(Si,F) further 
comparisons must be made. But only 
(l-P (Si ) )xl0^ percent of the requests are passed 
through. This leads to an average of 
(l-P (Si))*t (Si,F) comparisons. 

In addition, Q must be directed at the 
R-t(Si,F) other vectors. Assume all of these 
must be treated as rugged individualists, at one 
comparison per vector. 

6. Totalling the number of comparisons 
(including that with Si itself), we get 
K=l+(1-P (Si ) )t (Si,F)f^R-t ^i,F)=R+l-t (S^ jF) P(Si) . 

7. We observe that if t(Si,P)* P(Si)< 1, then 

K < R. Since R comparisons would be involved if 
each vector were processed separately, in this 
case use of the molecular rejector Si will be an 
improvement over "ordinary” processing. If 
t(Si,F)» P(Si) < 1, all the vectors should 
probably be stored individually. 

8. Furthermore, we note that if this reasoning 
is applied to the subfiles of Fi and F-Fi, 
respectively, it is clear that each of these will 
probably do better than the t(Si,F)and R-t(Si^) 


ascribed to them, further Justifying the fact 
that ij- and 5 are pessimistic estimates. 

9. It is clear that we minimize the number of 

comparisons that the (sub)file F contributes to 
the total by maximizing ) where f^ is the 

number of documents in F^. Therefore, we choose 
as the measxH'e of merit u(Sj ) the number M'(Si) = 
fiP(Si). 

10. Suppose 1-1 (Sj^) = p(Sj). We would like to 
find a further* criterion for choosing or Sj 
as "most likely to succeed". Suffice it to say 
that the one of largest P(S) is probably best. 

If P(S^) = P(Sj), a random choice is the best we 
can do. 

C. Estimates of the Rejection Probability P(S) 

Clearly the tally t(Si,F) can be obtained 
simply by counting and presents no important 
problems. The rejection probability P(S^) is 
more difficult, however. A nimber of methods of 
evaluating or estimating P(Sj_) will be presented 
here, in order of decreasing soph^-stication 
(and complexity, in general). 

1. Outside Sample; Complete Request Method . 

Here we assume that information is available 
from an outside sample. Every possible set of 
descriptors which might make up a request 

Q (all 2^-1 of them) is tested against the 
sample, and a percentage P(Q) is computed. 

P(q) is the percent of sample requests which are 
exactly the request Q, in other words, the 
probability that a random request will be Q. A 
table of the P(Qi) for all 2^-1 of the is 
stored . 

For each S^, all those requests overlapping 
with identified as Rij^ are generated. Then 
we have P(Sj^) = (This is the usual 

probability that at least one of a list of 
independent events will occur. In this case the 
"event" is the occurrence of exactly the 
partic-olar Rj_j as a request and hence is 
independent or that for any other Rii^, kj^J, even 
if Rj^j A R^j^ has many 1-bits in it.) 

2. File Sample; Complete Request Method . The 
procedure is exactly the same as above, except 
that the file itself is used as the sample. 

This is not a trivial process, since the file is 
encoded in terms of its rejectors rather than 
descriptors. It is best done for each Qi by 
looking for exactly (con 5 )lement of Qi) in^the 
file, counting the n\amber of these to get N(Qi), 
and then dividing by M to get P(Qi) = N(Qi). 

W 

If the file is uncomfortably large, one might 
select a manageable random subfile for this 
purpose . 

3 . Atomic Request Method; Either Sample . Here , 
for each atomic descriptor D^. we simply 
evaluate the probability P(Dj[) that this 
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descriptor will be found in a given request. We 
then estimate the nvimber P(Qj) of the above 
analysis by listing the set that occur in 

Qj (symbolically, Qj = We say 

k 

P(Qj) »P(Di)*P(D2)...P(Dk) = nP(D^) (iterated 
product). Then the formula for P(Si) is 
computed as in C.l. This computation is based 
upon the well known formula for the probability 
that a number of independent events will occur 
together. We know that, in fact, the occurrence 
of descriptors in a request will not be 
independent; they will tend to "cluster”. C.l 
'and C.2 take this into account, but it is thrown 
away here. Clearly a considerable computation is 
avoided however. 

The No-Sample Complete "Re quest Method . Here 
we assume that all requests are equally probable. 
Thus we need only to evaluate the percentage of 
all possible requests which overlap to get 
P(Sji^) to within some multiplicative constant 
(which can be ignored). There are Jn- 1 
requests. If S± has b^ bits, there are N-b^ bits 
that do not "intersect" Si and requests 

made up only of those bits. Hence there are 
(pl^-l) - (2J^"'bi-i) = 23^-2N-bi requests which do 
overlap with Si. This P(Sj^) equals 

C. 2^-2K-'bi _ ^ l-2-bi 

N == "‘Tipj • 

2 -1 ^ ^ 

The important quantity is 

1- -i- , which clearly increases 

directly with bi* (This can be found neatly 
on a computer with one-bit right shifts as one 
coiants the number of bits in Si and then 
subtracts. ) 

Clearly, all of these methods are 
programmable and not too forbidding when 
considered separately. The problem arises from 
the fact that the m-(S) subroutine will need to 
be used an astronomical number of times in 
generating a file structure and, in fact, is 
likely (it appears to the author) to accoimt for 
a high percentage of the running time of the 
file-organization routine. 
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Note: The Prime store is a storage area for primed subfiles. Each primed 
subfile is stored along with all those molecular rejectors applying to every 
document in the subfile. The left branch corresponds to Step 4 in text; 
the right to Step 5* 


Figure 2. Flow Chart of File Organization Routine 
























Figure 5. Flow Chart of Program-File 
(Generation tree for this file is that given in Fig. 4b) 
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WHAT IS AN INTELLIGENT MACHINE? 

W. Ross Ashby 
University of Illinois 
Urbana^ Illinois 


Summary 

From the "intelligent'’ processes we must 
first split off those that are peculiar to the 
living brain^ but only because they are not 
commonly met with elsewhere. These processes 
are of interest but are neither intelligent nor 
stupid^ neither good nor bad. 

The "intelligent" processes par excellence 
are the goal -seeking — those that show high power 
of appropriate selection. Man and computer show 
their powers alike^ by appropriate selection. 

But both are bounded by the fact that appropri- 
ate selection (to a degree better than chance) 
can be achieved only as a consequence of infor- 
mation received and processed. 

Machines can be made as intelligent as we 
please^ but both they and Man are bounded by the 
fact that their intelligence cannot exceed their 
powers of receiving and processing information. 


1, Introduction 

I am very pleased to have the privilege of 
addressing this conference today because I be- 
lieve the time has come when we should notice 
a turning point in our views on the nature of 
brain and of brain-like mechanisms . The 1950’ s 
were largely a decade of ferment and progress. 

The I960’ s^ I believe^ will be a decade of con- 
solidation_, of the establishment of a firm 
framework of ideas within which the whole science 
of brain-like mechanisms will move for quite a 
number of years to come. 

The point is that until recently we all 
tended to assume that the capacities of the brain, 
especially of the human brain^ were unlimited. 

We felt that if a man weie clever enough he could 
do anything — the genius could solve any problem. 

I say that that belief must go. It is obstruc- 
ting progress. In the 60’ s it will be recog- 
nized as being as ignorant and superstitious as 
the belief of the small boy who thinks that his 
big brother can lift anything. Today^ we know 
what the word "brain-like" means^ and we know 
what are a brain’s limitations. We know, too, 
that these limitations are exactl y the same for 
the human brain and for the machine because they 
are the limitations inherent in any system that 
behaves in an orderly and law-abiding way. The 
system that passes these limitations gets its 
results by pure magic. Before I go on, however, 
to treat these matters in more detail, I would 


like to discuss some minor matters so that we 
can get them out of the way. 

Brain-like processes can be clearly divided 
into two classes, according to whether the pro- 
cess is goal -seeking or not. It is the goal- 
seeking processes that are par excellence the 
intelligent ones, whether they occur in a machine 
or a brain. But there are also a number of 
processes that occur in the brain that are not 
goal -seeking. Let me deal with them first. 

The living brain has, of course, a great 
number of interesting properties that are of 
interest simply because they do not occur com- 
monly elsewhere. The brain, for instance, has 
some unique biochemical processes; and it has 
interesting electrochemical processes. Of 
special interest to th<t computing engineer are 
the special network properties that it has devel- 
oped, and the stochastic properties that it has 
developed for special purposes. The chief point 
about these nongoal -seeking processes is that 
they are neither good nor bad in themselves — they 
are simply processes that the laws of nature 
provide — like oxidation — and the brain, under 
the guidance of natural selection and evolution, 
develops or suppresses them in accordance with 
whether they are useful or harmful. They are 
brain-like only in the sense that they are 
seldom seen outside the brain. They can all be 
simulated on computers because they are straight- 
forward natural processes. 

In considering these brain-like processes, 
we should remember that the computer is actually 
superior to the brain, because the computer can 
be made to behave as if it were totally devoid 
of any operational structure. As a result, the 
computer can, in principle, carry out any well 
defined process. The living brain, however, has 
been so molded by five billion years of evolution 
that it is now very highly specialized to match 
the needs of this terrestrial environment. This 
environment, we are beginning to realize, is 
nothing like so general as one is apt to think 
it. Its distribution in space, with a three- 
dimensional Euclidian metric, the extraordinary 
commonness of continuity in it, its tendency for 
effects to be much localized, and the tendency 
for the same properties to turn up again and 
again in different places, all these features 
are highly characteristic of the terrestrial 
environment. For them to occur in the computer, 
they would have to be programmed in with great 
labor. Because the living brain has faced this 
very special environment for so long, the brain 
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has become equally specialized in its operational 
methods. As a result^ the brain, far from being 
a remarkably flexible mechanism, is now appreci- 
ated as a system of remarkable inflexibility. 

Of these brain-like processes, other than 
the goal -seeking, I wish to say little here, but 
before I leave the topic I would like to say 
that I think the most promising line of research 
at the present time is the study of systems with 
large numbers of equilibria. Our knowledge of 
such systems is extraordinarily small. A great 
deal is known about the statistical mechanics 
of large physical (i.e. Newtonian) systems, but 
these usually have very few states of equilib- 
rium. The simplest example of a system with a 
really large number of states of equilibrium is 
a dish of sand, in which the particles will rest 
in a great number of different configurations. 

But the only activity of this system is the tiny 
movement of the grain of sand as it moves from 
a nonequilibrium to an equilibrium — a movement 
too small to be interesting. What we need to 
know more about is the system that has a very 
great number of states of equilibrium and, 
sufficient dynamism so that its trajectories, 
before it reaches a state of equilibrium, are 
sufficiently long and complex to be interesting. 

I have shown elsewhere^ how such systems tend 
to show some of the elementary properties of 
living organisms, and I have little doubt that 
much moVe remains to be discovered. Here, of 
course, we recognize that a system with thresh- 
olds, such as is the nervous system is just such 
a system with a great number of states of equi- 
librium. It seems to me to be almost incredible 
that having known ‘for fifty years that the ner- 
vous system works largely on threshold, we 
should, in the 1960* s, know practically nothing 
about how such a system tends to behave when 
the system is large enough for it to show some- 
thing of its statistical mechanics. 

So much then, for those properties that the 
brain possesses, but that are essentially ordi- 
nary as natural processes. I now come to the 
other brain processes— those that are universally 
recognized as somewhat extraordinary. They 
are — the goal -seeking. 

2, What Is Intelligent”? 

Until a few years ago there could have been 
a considerable dispute about what was meant by 
an ^intelligent machine”, but that time is past. 
The position was clarified some years ago, and 
has been known long enough for any refutation to 
have come forward. No refutation has been of- 
fered. Not a single clear counter-example has 
been given in the last ten years to show that an 
intelligent system is anything other than one 
which achieves appropriate selection. This is 
the touchstone of intelligence. According to 
this view, intelligent is as intelligent does. 


Let me give some examples to make clearer 
what I mean. If a man plays chess, we need not 
judge his powers by listening to his boasting — 
we simply observe whether the moves he makes are 
very highly selected out of the totality of legal 
moves, being selected from just those few moves 
that bring him rapidly nearer the win. 

Again, the^ good workshop manager is one who, 
in spite of all the confusions and difficulties 
of the day, issues such carefully selected in- 
structions as will steer all the work through 
by the end of the day. Again, signal men show 
their intelTigence by selecting just those pat- 
terns of operations in their box that gives, 
over long intervals of busy traffic, an accident 
number of zero. And in the so-called intelli- 
gence tests, which do test something of what 
we mean by intelligence, the operational crite- 
rion is simply "did the candidate select the 
-right answers?" 

Thus an intelligent machine can be defined 
as a system that utilizes information, and pro- 
cesses it with high efficiency, so as to achieve 
a high intensity of appropriate selection. If 
it is to show really high intelligence, it must 
process a really large quantity of information, 
and the efficiency should be really high. 

In biological processes, appropriate selec- 
tion and intelligence is shown essentially by 
regulation; the living organism, when it acts 
"intelligently," acts so as to keep itself alive. 
It acts, in other words, so as to keep the 
essential variables on which its existence de- 
pends within physiological limits. This is a 
straightforward act of appropriate selection, 
and the animals, as they ascend the scale of 
intelligence, show their ascent precisely by 
their power of regulating their environment in 
spite of greater ranges of stresses coming to 
them. In Man, the primary goals are what evolu- 
tion and natural selection have built into him. 

The other goals are all secondary, developed 
either as species characteristics or by learning. 

This approach to the nature of intelligence 
gives us an angle on the subject quite different 
from the older philosophers*, and one which at a 
stroke ties it firmly to the modern theory of 
information. For "regulation" simply means that 
in spite of many threatened deviations from the 
optimum, the organism so behaves that the devia- 
tion does not occur; that is to say, the correct 
form is maintained. This achieving of a correct 
final form, repeatedly in spite of a stream of 
disturbances, is clearly homologous with the cor- 
rection of noise by a correction channel. The 
noise threatens to drive the form or message from 
its desired shape and the correction channel so 
acts as to bring it back to the true form. A 
natural measure of the degree of intelligence can 
thus be given in the terms of Shannon’ s theory * 
of communication,* and with it not merely a measure 
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but a complete grasp of the logic of the situa- 
tion and of what is implied. 


3. The Limit to Intelligence 

As soon as we recognize that an intelligent 
system^ whether living or mechanical^ is simply 
one that behaves in an intelligent way^ we appre- 
ciate that the test of intelligence is the power 
of appropriate selection. All intelligent 
actions are actions of appropriate selection. 

As a result every intelligent system is subject 
to the following postulate: 

Any system that achieves appropriate 
selection (to a degree better than 
chance) does so as a consequence of 
information received. 

One would imagine this postulate to be completely 
obvious were it not for the fact that many dis- 
cussions about the powers of living brains 
subtly and tacitly deny it. Yet what would 
happen if the postulate did not hold? We would 
have the case of the examination candidate who 
starts to give the appropriate answer before the 
particular question has been given'. We would 
have the case of the man who submits an accurate 
insurance claim for damage by fire before the 
fire has broken out'. We would have the case of 
the machine put on the market for which the 
claim is made that it is now so intelligent that 
it will start to give the answer before the 
program tape is run in'. 

^ Science knows nothing of these things. 

What will happen in the future we can't say; but 
it is quite clear that in the middle of the 20th 
century we must reject such possibilities and 
proceed on the assumption that they do not occur. 

The moment we say such events do not occur 
we are implicitly saying that all systems whether 
human or mechanical are subject to this postu- 
late — they can achieve appropriate selection 
only if they receive and process the appropriate 
amount of information. 

This point of view at once brings them 
under a quantitative limitation. For appropri- 
ate selection is fundamentally homologous^ as 
I said, with the correction of noise, and there- 
fore the amount of correction that can be applied 
is subject to Shannon's tenth theorem^. Though 
the theorem has a somewhat different aim, it 
says that if a certain quantity of error is to 
be removed from the final form (that is to say, 
a certain degree of appropriate selection is 
to be made), then at least that quantity of in- 
formation must be carried along the correction 
channel. When a human being undertakes such 
activities of correction, or of regulation, or 
of appropriate selection, he is acting as the 
correction channel, and he cannot achieve this 
appropriate selection unless he receives and 


and transmits the necessary quantity of infor- 
mation. 

The same point can be made in a simpler 
and more primitive form, as I have done in the 
law of requisite variety^, which shows that in 
the most obvious and common-sense way the pro- 
cessing of the necessary quantity of information 
must be done if appropriate selection is to be 
achieved by law, and not by mere magic. 

Today then, we are in the position of being 
able to say of the human brain that it must 
work in one of two ways. Either it works sub- 
ject to this postulate, in which case it 
achieves appropriate selection because it has 
received and processed the necessary amount of 
information, or it is behaving in an entirely 
magical way, producing correct effects without 
corresponding causes, 

I do not say that it is impossible that the 
human brain should sometimes do wonderful 
things — I believe that the universe is still 
full of surprises; but what I do say is that 
those who maintain that the human brain is not 
subject to my postulate must accept the con- 
sequences of the alternative and must declare 
that the human brain sometimes achieves appro- 
priate selection without receiving the necessary 
information. And it is obviously desirable that 
they should produce evidence to show that this 
remarkable event does actually occur. Until 
such evidence is produced, the postulate must 
stand. 

It may perhaps be of interest to turn aside 
for the moment to glance at the reasons that 
may have led us to misunderstand the nature of 
human intelligence and cleverness. The point 
seems to be, as we can now see with the clearer 
quantitative grasp that we have today, that we 
tended grossly to mis-estimate the quantities of 
information that were used by computers and by 
people. When we program a computer, we have to 
write down every detail of the supplied infor- 
mation, and we are acutely aware of the quan- 
tity of information that must be made available 
to it. As a result, we tend to think that the 
quantity of information is extremely large; in 
fact, on any comparable scale of measurement it 
is quite small. The human mathematician, how- 
ever, who solves a problem in three-dimensional 
geometry for instance, may do it very quickly 
and easily, and he may think that the amount 
of information that he has used is quite small. 
In fact, it is very large; and the measure of 
its largeness is precisely the amount of pro- 
gramming that would have to go into the com- 
puter in order to enable the computer to carry 
through the same process and to arrive at the 
same answer. The point is, of course, that when 
it comes to things like three-dimensional geom- 
etry, the human being has within himself an 
enormous quantity of information obtained by a 
form of preprogramming. Before he picked up his 
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pencil^ he already had behind him many years of 
childhood^ in which he moved his arms and legs 
in three-dimensional space until he had learned 
a great deal about the intricacies of its metric. 
Then he spent years at school^ learning formal 
Euclidian methods. He has done carpentry^ and 
has learned how to make simple boxes and three- 
dimensional furniture. And behind him is five 
billion years of evolutionary molding all occur- 
ring in three-dimensional space; because it in- 
duced the survival of those organisms with an 
organization suited to three-dimensional space 
rather than to any other of the metrics that the 
cerebral cortex could hold^ evolution has pro- 
vided him with a cerebral organization that must 
be peculiarly suited to the manipulation of 
three-dimensional entities. So when a mathe- 
matician solves a problem in three-dimensional 
geometry^ he tends grossly to underestimate the 
amount of information involved in the process. 
When he does it in a computer^ he tends grossly 
to overestimate it. What I am saying is that if 
the measure is applied to both on a similar 
basis it will be found that each^ computer and 
living brain, can achieve appropriate selection 
precisely so far as it is allowed to by the 
quantity of information that it has received 
and processed. 

Because of this hidden preprogramming of 
every human being, nothing is easier than for 
him to achieve results with extreme quickness, 
provided the question falls within his special- 
ized range. But this is no more miraculous 
than the power of any other machine that is 
heavily preprogrammed to be quick. Most of the 
examples commonly given purporting to show some 
peculiar facility possessed by human beings are 
of problems in which human beings are peculiarly 
experienced, either personally or by the hered- 
itary equipment that has come to them. Take for 
instance the playing of chess. The first thing 
that has to be explained to the boy of ten is 
that the rows, columns, and diagonals are signif- 
icant. Because he is a human boy aged ten, long 
experienced in two-dimensional Euclidean geom- 
etry, we can indicate rows, columns, and diag- 
onals to him by merely flicking a finger at the 
board. The computer, however, being stripped 
down to an absolute zero of metrical properties, 
has to have the whole metric of the chessboard 
explained to it in detail, because it would just 
as readily play on a board with a metric that 
would seem crazy and quite impossibly difficult 
to a human being. Thus the fact that a human 
being is especially good at human problems is no 
more remarkable than that the digital computer 
is especially good at problems involving powers 
of two, or that the analog computer is especially 
good at handling continuous functions. I say 
that whenever a human being is found to be pecul- 
iarly good at a particular class of problems he 
will always be found to have had substantial pre- 
programming in those problems. The alternative 
is that he is getting the answers by magic. 


4, What Is a "Genius”? 

We can now consider briefly the question of 
the so-called "genius,” and the question of his 
nature. There are two gross fallacies that 
infest our thinking about the genius. 

The first is that after many scientists 
have tried to solve a problem, we imagine that 
the one who solves it must have some peculiar 
power. This is about as reasonable as letting 
1024 people predict how a coin will fall ten 
times in succession, and then, when one person 
gets all ten right, trying to find the explana- 
tion of his phenomenal powers of prediction^ 

Isaac Newton, for instance, recorded when 
he was quite young that he always thought of 
everything as flowing into everything else; this 
was just his natural way of thinking and very 
congenial to him. He used this way of thinking 
on almost everything. Is it surprising that 
this was the man, who, at a time when the cal- 
culus was on the verge of being discovered, was 
actually the man who got it first? Compare him 
with, say, Planck, at the beginning of this 
century, when science was crying out for a man 
who could think of everything as going in small, 
discrete jumps. Had Newton been unlucky enough 
to have been born in 1900 he would have found 
himself peculiarly handicapped at the time when 
the quantum theory was just being formulated. 
Clearly, the concept of a genius is apt to arise 
because after a number of workers have tried 
various ways of solving a problem, none of them 
knowing beforehand which is the right way, and 
one of them succeeds, we come along, pick this 
person out, and say he is remarkable. Now, 
part of the selection involved here was not 
made by that person; the selection is made by us 
who pick out this person because of his per- 
formance. This very common mistake in statisti- 
cal logic must be responsible for a substantial 
amount^ of our allocation of the title of 

It It 

genius . 

The second fallacy is the idea that the 
genius can go, as it were, straight to the 
answer without doing the work. In actual fact 
much of the work consists of making trials, 
which is, of course, a powerful way of gaining 
information. Many of the recognized geniuses 
are people who, by thinking about the subject 
day and night, are making trials of new combin- 
ations and new ways in great numbers. Take for 
instance the mathematician Gauss, who is doubt- 
less generally accepted as an excellent example 
of a genius. Hear his own words about how he 
achieved a certain result, in a letter to Gibers 
"Perhaps you remember my complaints about a 
theorem which had defied all my attempts. This 
lack has spoiled for me everything else that I 
found, and for four years a week has seldom 
passed when I would not have made one or another 
vain attempt to solve this problem— recently. 
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very lively again. But all brooding^ all search- 
ing^ has been in vain.” Then he adds^ "Finally 
I succeeded a few days ago." And then he adds^ 
"Nobody will have any idea of the long squeeze 
in which it placed me when I someday lecture on 
the topic." Undoubtedly^ one of the reasons why 
a person is a genius is that he pays the price 
for it by sheer hard work. He processes the 
necessarily large quantity of information. 

If the human brain is especially clever 
and slick at those problems for which it has 
been preprogrammed^ we should find^ of course^ 
that it is peculiarly stupid and slow at those 
problems that are subtly contrary to the pre- 
programming. As far as I know^ very little 
exploration has been done in this direction. 

We are not proud of our mistakes and it is only 
quite recently^ almost within my lifetime^ that 
psychologists have seriously paid attention to 
the defects of the ordinary human being instead 
of simply trying to exaggerate his abilities. 

But we do know that there are a certain number 
of events that show how he can be peculiarly 
handicapped. It is^ of course^ obvious that any 
species that tries to discuss its own sexual 
habits will always have difficulty^ simply 
because the mixture of the real and the symbolic 
will always tend to create a confusion. We need 
not be surprised that we can discuss the sexual 
behavior of the stickleback with the utmost 
precision and objectivity^ and then fall into a 
hopeless muddle when we try to talk about the 
sexual habits of the young man and woman of 
today. Other examples, are the well known dif- 
ficulties that occur when we try to make simul- 
taneous hand and foot movements in a way that 
do not match the age-old needs of gravitation 
and locomotion. Again, there are the demonstra- 
tions produced by Ames which show how strongly 
we are impelled to see relationships simply 
because we are preprogrammed to see them. There 
is one example, for instance, where one looks 
through a hole into a box and one sees apparently 
a toy chair suspended in mid air. Then one looks 
through a window in the side and one realizes 
that there are really a number of pieces scat- 
tered throughout the space but so arranged and 
strung on wires that when seen from one point 
they present the perspective of a chair. Then 
the observer, having seen beyond all question 
that the pieces are widely separated, goes back 
and looks through the hole again at the appear- 
ance. He cannot prevent himself from seeing one 
chair in one place. 

5. There Is No "Real" Intelligence 

Is there, then, no such thing as "real" 
intelligence? What I am saying is that if by 
"real" one means the intelligence that can per- 
form great feats of appropriate selection with- 
out prior reception and processing of the equiv- 
alent quantity of information; then such "real" 


intelligence does not exist. It is a myth. It 
has come into existence in the same way that 
the idea of "real" magic comes to a child who 
sees conjuring tricks. At first the child 
believes in "real" magic. Later, after he has 
found how tricks are done he no longer believes 
in transcendental "real" magic; he replaces 
the myth by genuine knowledge of the processes 
of actual conjuring. 


6 . Consequences 

What now are the consequences of this point 
of view? Especially for the computing engineer? 

The first fact is that in talking about 
"intelligence," whether of the living brain or 
of the machine, we must give up talking about 
two sorts of intelligence. There is only one 
sort of intelligence. It is shown in essen- 
tially the same way whether the brain is living 
or mechanical. It shows itself by appropriate 
selection. It always implies the same under- 
lying activity — that information in the required 
quan-tity is taken -in (either immediately before 
the problem is given or at some time earlier as 
preprogramming) and that this quantity of infor- 
mation is processed with sufficient efficiency 
so that the total quantity does not fall below 
the point where it is no longer sufficient to 
allow the appropriate selection. The living 
brain has had only one problem throughout evolu- 
tion: how to get the necessary information in, 

and how to process it with reasonable efficiency. 
The problem of today* s computing engineer is 
exactly the same. From this point of view, the 
computing engineer should stop asking "How can 
I make an intelligent machine?" because he is, 
in fact, doing it at this very moment, and has 
been doing it for the last twenty years , He 
should stop being overawed by the so-called 
geniuses, and he should realize that the so- 
called genius is simply a rather extreme example 
of the system towards which he is working stead- 
ily. He will doubtless soon develop machines 
other than the large digital, but these will 
simply be intelligent in other ways. The con- 
trast here is not between digital and analogue, 
or germanium vs protein, but between the true 
intelligence that processes information in due 
quantities, and the merely mythical intelligence 
that human beings have sometimes supposed them- 
selves to possess. 

A second application of the basic postulate 
is that it will provide guidance in a host of 
different processes. For one must realize that 
the rule about appropriate selection applies not 
merely to the final goal, but to all the sub- 
goals that have to be found on the way to it, 
and to all the qualifying goals that may be set 
up. Thus, if the goal is a program to play good 
chess, the programmer may soon add a subsidiary 
goal: — the program is to be achieved in the 



shortest time. Now this ^'shortest time** is it- 
self a goal^ and its achievement demands appro- 
priate selection (among the various ways that 
consume various times). Thus this demand itself 
can be met only by processing of the relevant 
information in sufficient quantity. If the in- 
formation (about the relative quicknesses) does 
not exist in I960, then the appropriate selec- 
tion cannot be made . If the goal (of the quick- 
est way) is still desirable, there is no way but 
that information must be collected. This means 
that there is no other way than that the program 
writer should try a tape, see how long it takes, 
try another tape, see how long it takes, and 
either by trial and error (another name for 
** experiment**) or in any other way available to 
him, get the information about which way is the 
quickest. 

There are a host of these subsidiary ques- 
tions usually coming up during any real appro- 
priate selection, and they can be extremely 
troublesome. It is a part of what I am saying 
that the basic postulate will apply to all of 
these subsidiary questions. 

Any attempt to achieve a major goal usually 
implies the achieving of many minor or qualify- 
ing goals. The basic postulate, and the law of 
requisite variety cover them all. For example, 
to conduct a search quickly (with speed as the 
qualifying goal) may require repeated dichot- 
omization. Then ** how to dichotomize** becomes 
the object of a search. Finding how is an act 
of appropriate selection; it is again subject 
to the postulate. 

There is again the problem of where to 
bring back corrective feedbacks: Should the 
correction be fed back to this point or to that? 
To know which is to make an act of appropriate 
selection, and this again can be done only inso- 
far as information exists. If it does not exist 
either a simple random decision must be made or 
further information must be obtained, either 
systematically or unsystematically by trial and 
error; and so on, again and again. 

To sum up. What is often referred to with 
bated breath as **real** intelligence, is a myth. 
The human being saves himself from being wholly 
foolish by having a great deal of information, 
as preprogramming, derived from millions of 
years of evolution on this earth, and by his 
personal experience over decades. Give him a 
problem in this range and he is really slick. 
This his real intelligence. And any machine 
equally preprogrammed has an equal amount of 
real intelligence. 

But this intelligence, whether of man or 
machine, is absolutely bounded. And what we can 
build into our machines is similarly bounded. 

The amount of intelligence we can get into a 
machine is absolutely bounded by the quantity of 
information that is put into it. We can get out 


of a machine as much intelligence as we like, if 
and only if we insure that at least the corre- 
sponding quantity of information gets into it. 

The thought of this ultimate limitation is 
sobering, but the situation here today is not 
unlike that of power engineering a century ago. 

At that time, so many powerful machines 
were being developed that many engineers took 
it for granted that the perpetual motion machine 
would soon be discovered. Then gradually emerged 
the idea that energy could not be created; and 
I have little doubt that this idea was seriously 
disappointing to many of the engineers of the 
time. They regarded it simply as a limitation. 

Nevertheless, we now know that those engi- 
neers who accepted the limitation were in fact 
more realistic than those who went on hoping 
that perpetual motion would be possible. In 
the long run, the engineers who accepted it built 
better engines than those who went on struggling 
after perpetual motion. I suggest that today 
the position in computing is similar. If we 
accept the limitation — that appropriate selec- 
tion can be achieved only to the degree that 
information is received and processed — and if we 
accept that this limitation holds absolutely 
over all brains, human and mechanical, our work, 
though less intoxicating, will in fact be more 
realistic. Those who build intelligent machines 
on this basis will outdistance those who want 
to build them on the old and superstitious basis 
that the human brain can do anything. 
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Summary 


Perceptrons are self- organizing or 
adaptive systems proposed by Frank 
Rosenblatt as greatly simplified models 
for biological brains . The main 
objective is to begin to explain how the 
brain performs its functions in terms of 
its structural components . Consequently 
the methodology consists largely of 
investigating the behaviour of neural 
networks which, except for oversimplifi- 
cation, are not unreasonable models of 
the brain structure, and searching for 
non- trivial psychological behaviour. 

This is in contrast with the customary 
engineering approach of first deciding 
what function is to be performed and then 
designing a system to perform the desired 
function. 

A perceptron is a network consisting 
of ideal neurons, similar to those of 
McCulloch and Pitts, connected together 
more or less at random, subject to 
certain organizational constraints and 
laws of growth. In this paper we give a 
brief introduction to the subject and 
describe some of the results of the 
mathematical analysis of several such 
systems; namely 'simple* perceptrons and 
'four layer series-coupled* perceptrons. 

Introduction 

In 1956 Frank Rosenblatt proposed 
an adaptive or self- organizing system 
which he called a perceptron.^ The 
principal purpose was to provide a model 
which would begin to explain how the 
brain performs its functions in terms of 
its structure. It was intended that the 
system would be essentially consistent 
with the known facts of neurophysiology, 
except of course in the direction of 
oversimplification. The model was 
defined with sufficient precision to 
offer the possibility of exact analysis 
and prediction of its behaviour. It was 
hoped that this behaviour would exhibit 
some aspects of perception. This hope 
was soon justified, and the perceptron 


attracted interest as a pattern 
recognizing device. Although some such 
applications are being studied, the 
main orientation of the current research 
program at Cornell University is toward 
the brain function- structure problem. 
Consequently, the methodology of this 
research differs from that of an 
engineering program directed toward the 
development of a pattern-recognizing 
device, in the following way. The 
engineer designing a pattern-recognizer 
would start with the class of patterns 
to be recognized. He would then con- 
struct a system which would, when 
presented with each of the patterns, 
produce the desired response. In brief, 
the engineer starts with the function he 
wishes the machine to perform and then 
creates the structure that will perform 
that function. Rosenblatt's approach is 
somewhat the opposite. He starts with a 
system consisting of neurons, similar to 
those of McCulloch and Pitts, connected 
together more or less at random subject 
to certain organizational constraints 
and laws of growth. After the system 
has been specified it is then studied to 
determine how it will function when 
presented with stimuli. Consequently 
there exists a difference in viewpoint 
and methodology. We emphasize this 
point here, since it explains the 
formulation and approach employed in the 
roblems to be described below. 
Admittedly, a system which exhibits no 
interesting behaviour will be discarded, 
so that a certain amount of "design" is 
involved in the selection of the systems 
to be investigated. Similarly, the 
engineer will systematically check his 
synthesis by analysis. Thus the con- 
trast should not be pushed too far; it 
is really a question of emphasis.] A 
somewhat more detailed exposition of the 
background of perceptron theory can be 
found in Reference 4, and a rather 
thorough discussion in Rosenblatt's 
comprehensive survey report.^ 
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Perceptrons 

A perceptron is a system of the 
general type indicated in Figure 1. A 
stimulus activates a subset of the 
sensory elements. The activated sensory 
elements send impulses, with various time 
delays, to the associators. Some of the 
impulses are positive (excitatory) and 
some are negative (inhibitory). If the 
algebraic sum of the impulses arriving at 
an associator in a suitable time interval 
exceeds a certain threshold (which need 
not be the same for all associators) that 
associator becomes activated and sends 
out impulses, as indicated by the arrows, 
to other associators and/or to the 
response units . The amount of impulse 
carried by a connection (the 'value* of 
a connection) varies in accordance with 
a 'reinforcement rule'; for example a 
connection whose tail and head are 
sequentially active is reinforced so that 
the impulse transmitted by this 
connection will tend to be increased. 

This mechanism furnishes the 'memory* of 
a perceptron. After being activated a 
unit might suffer a "refractory period," 
during which it cannot again be activated. 
Similarly, the response units have an 
activation threshold and connections with 
associators and/or each other. 

Parameters which must be specified 
to define the perceptron of Figure 1 are: 
The number of sensory elements, the 
number (or probability distribution) of 
excitatory and inhibitory connections and 
the geometrical constraints on them, the 
niamber of associators and the number of 
response units; also the thresholds, 
refractory periods (if any), summation 
intervals and transmission times. The 
reinforcement rule and the initial values 
of the connections must be specified. 

For studying the behaviour of such 
a perceptron it is necessary also to 
specify the set of stimulus patterns; 
the order and times of their presentation 
and the observations to be made on the 
responses . 

The specification of the above items 
may be given in terms of probability 
distributions . 


These systems are defined in more 
precise terns in Reference 5. In the 
interest of brevity we shall not 
discuss here the consistency of the 
above model with the biological con- 
straints. The reader interested in this 
question will find a thorough discussion 
in Reference 5. 


The behaviour of such systems has 
been the object of considerable study 
by mathematical analysis, simulation on 
digital computers and by experiments 
with a simple hardware perceptron. The 
results to date are presented in 
Reference 5. A system of the generality 
described above presents formidable 
problems of analysis. For only a few 
special types is the analysis more or 
less complete. We describe some 
typical results in the next two sections . 


Simple Perceptron 


A simple perceptron is indicated 
in Figtire 2. Let us denote typical 
sensory units by s^, typical associators 
by a^, and typical stimuli by S±. Let 
us represent the connection between s^ 
and by the real ntamber Cg|jL; in 
particular the might be random 
numbers having the possible values + 1, 

- 1, 0. When the stimulus is applied 
to the retina, the signal 


6P- X 


SgeS£ 




is transmitted instantly to the 
associator a^^. If 

o^i) 

> 0 , where 0 is an arbitrary 

M' “ 

but fixed real number, the associator 
ap^ is said to be active and instantly 
transmits a signal v^ to the response 
unit. An inactive associator transmits 
no signal. The total signal arriving 
at the response unit is 

( i) ^( i) ^( i) 

u =* / . V , where > > is taken 

M. ^ [I 

over the associator units activated by 
Si • If r • \ 

' >© , where (9 is an 
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arbitrary but fixed non- negative number, 
the response output is + 1. If 

u^^^ < - Q the response output 
is - 1. If |u^^^|< 0 the response output 
is 0. 


Let us assign each stimulus Si 
(i=l, 2, . . . ,n) to one of two classes which 
we denote by + 1 and - 1. Say stimulus 
Si is assigned to class where is 
4*1 or - 1. This dichotomization is then 
represented by p-(px:» P2» • • • > Pn) • 
response of the perceptron to stimulus Sj^ 
is said to be correct if, when Sj^ is 
presented, the sign of the output is p^. 
We say that a solution exists to this 
discrimination problem for this 
perceptron if there exist numbers y^ such 
that if Vn=yM then the perceptron will 
give the correct response to all the 
stimuli. 


The ^error correction reinforcement 
procedure is as follows. A stimulus 
is shown, and the perceptron gives a 
response. If this response is correct 
then no reinforcement is made. If the 
response is incorrect then the v^ for 
active associators a^^ is incremented by 
The inactive associators are left 
alone. The initial values v^ are 
arbitrary. The stimuli are presented in 
any order , Sj , . . . with repetitions 
allowable. 1 2 


Theorem . Given a perceptron of the 
type described above ana a dichotomy for 
which a solution exists, then there is a 
constant M such that, under the ^ error 
correction* reinforcement procedure 
described above, the response of the 
perceptron will be incorrect at most M 
times . Yn particular if each stimulus 
recurs infinitely often then the 
perceptron, after a finite number of 
stimulus presentations^, wd^ll_ thereat er 
identify all stimuli correctly . 

In words; If a solution exists the 
perceptron will learn the dichotomy in a 
finite number of steps. 

For proof, generalizations and 
analysis of other reinforcement rules 
see References 4 and 5. Although a few 
questions regarding the simple perceptron 
remain unanswered, the theory has reached 
the point where performance of many such 
systems can be closely predicted and. 


conversely, values of the parameters can 
be specified which will insure success- 
ful performance of prescribed dis- 
crimination tasks. These systems have 
a limited ability to generalize. Only 
in exceptional cases do they exhibit 
meaningful spontaneous classification 
of patterns. 5 


Four Layer Series -Coupled Perceptrons 

The simple perceptron of Figure 2 
generalizes on the basis of overlap of 
the stimulus patterns on the sensory 
field. The perceptron of Figure 3 
generalizes rather on the basis of 
temporal contiguity of the patterns . 

The values of the S to A^ 
connections do not change with time. 

The A^I units are in one-to-one 
correspondence with the A^ units and 
have threshold 0 . An active A^ unit 

a^ delivers a fixed signal of 0 to its 
corresponding A^^ unit a^^ and also a 

U TT 

time dependent signal v to a ^ 

(v=l, 2, . . . ,N 3 ^) , where is the number 
of A units . An inactive unit puts out 
no signal. The values v^^^ are 
initially zero and changfe with time as 
follows . Stimuli are presented at 
times 0, At, 2At, 3At,... . If aj is 
active at time t and a^^ is active at 
time t + At then Vny receives an 
increment ( ? .At) ; otherwise it does not 
receive this increment. At the same 
time each v^t^i is decremented by 
(S.At) v^«v** These two effects 
represent a facilitation of used path- 
ways and a decay, respectively. The A^^ 
to R connections have values which may 
be varied according to one of the 
standard rules of reinforcement as in 
the simple perceptron of Figure 2. For 
convenience we take these initial 
values to be zero, so there is no 
activity in the R units until the 
experimenter intervenes. Since we are 
interested in the self-organization of 
this system in the presence of an 
organized sequence of stimuli, this 
intervention of the experimenter will 
not occur, as will be seen below, until 
the experiment is almost over. There 
is no time delay of transmission of 
signals through the system. 

The analysis of this system is 
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given in detail in References 5 and 6 . 
Here we shall describe some of the 
results of that analysis. 

Let where 

Z(i) is taken over those such that 
the assoc iator a^ is activated by S . . 

[X 1 

That is,/^^^\t) is the input signal 
from units a^ arriving at the 




Let be 


unit a^ , at time t. 

II I 

the input signal to a-^ from a-^ when 

stimulus S. is presented. Let the 
probability of occurence of stimulus S. 
be P. and the probability of transition 
from to Sj be . We assume these 

to be stationary. We also assume At«l. 
Now it is shown in Reference 6 that for 
t sufficiently large the system response 
reaches a steady state. In this state 

the are the unique minimal 

solutions of the equations; 


^ T n? P P 




where n^ is the number of A^ associators 
activated by both and S j ; and 
(|)(x)=l for (|>(x)=0 for x<0. 


From this basic result conclusions 
can be drawn about the terminal state of 
many such systems. We illustrate with 
two training programs on such perceptrons. 


In the first training program the 
stimuli are divided into 

two classes: is class X, 

while S I ^ * • • • is class Y . 

There is assumed to be no appreciable 
difference in the retinal overlaps: 

n^j = q+s where s>0j <^>0. Thus the 

diagonal elements of the n?. matrix are 
all (q+s) and all other elements are q. 
Note that by raising thresholds of the 

A^ units, the ratio q/s can be made as 
small as desired. The stimuli are 
presented at random, subject to the con- 
straint that the probability of transi- 
tion to a stimulus of the same class is 


p, nearly one, while the probability of 
transition to a stimulus of the opposite 
class is (1 - p), nearly zero. Inside a 
class all members are equally likely. 

Let be the subset of A^^ 

units activated by stimulus in the 

initial state and A^(Sj^) the subset 

activated in the tetininal state . If the 
parameters satisfy the inequalities 


< -I_ <r , ^-r 

sp+qK — 20^ s(l“p)+^^ 


then if 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 


a^3^(s.)= 1 i 


W^i^ 1<-T<K 
while if K < i < n then 

AS(Si)= M 


a”(Sj) 


a”(Sj) 


That is, in the terminal state all 
stimuli of class X activate precisely 
the same set of A^^ units, namely the 
set consisting of all those units 
initially activated by any stimulus of 
class X. Similarly each stimulus of 
class Y activates all those units 
initially activated by any stimulus of 
class Y and only these. 

Thus the machine has dichotomized 
the classes, its codification being in 
terms of this intrinsic code on the A^ 
units . The experimenter has had no part 
in this experiment up to this point, 
except for his presenting the stimuli 
with the specified transition 
probabilities. If he now intervenes to 
give a single corrective reinforcement 
to the R units for one stimulus of each 
class the perceptron will then yield the 
correct response for all the stimuli. A 
similar analysis holds for more than two 
classes of stimuli. 

The above result can be restated in 
the following, possibly more descriptive, 
terms. Here we take non-zero values on 
the A^^ to R connections. The perceptron 
is shown a random sequence of letters of 
the alphabet, each letter occurring in 
various forms, fonts, and positions. The 
sequence is composed in such a way that a 
given letter, **A", is more likely to be 
followed by another form or position of 



the same letter, than by a different 

letter. Ultimately, the perceptron will 
have seen a number of ’’runs” of each 
letter of the alphabet, each such run 
consisting of a sample of possible 
positions and variations. At the end the 
machine should assign a distinctive 
response to any letter presented; one 
response for **A” * s and another for ’s, 
etc. Of course, the particular assign- 
ment of responses cannot be specified in 
advance, since at no time does the 
experimenter give the machine any 
instructions based on his knowledge of 
what the letters are; he merely shows it 
one letter at a time, distorting and 
transforming it. It is not the 
topological similarity of the **A" ’s 
with each other, nor the point-set over- 
lap that is crucial here, but rather the 
fact that the **A*’ *s occur contiguously 
in time. Thus any set of objects that 
occur contiguously in time can be 
classified separately from any other sets 
whose members have the same property. 

For the second training program 
consider the stimuli Sj^ and 

their transforms Sk;+,-T(S,), W-T(Sj), 
..., S 2 j^®T(Sj^) under some one-to-one 

transformation T of the retinal points. 
For example . . ., may be in the 

left half of the field and T a trans- 
formation which moves them to the right 
half. ,(x«2K+l) is not shown during 

the training but is a test stimulus to 

be applied after the perceptron is 

trained. S*T(S ), (y=2K+2*n) . Let us 
y X 

asstime intersects S^, . . ., j(L<K), 

to a larger extent than it does the 
others. Specifically (cf. Figure 4) 

I ^ i > ^ 

C(q+r) j < L 


“yj- 


'q 

(q-Hr) 

.(q+sSyP 


j < K 

K+l^j^K+L 
j > K + L 


We also asstime that no associator is 
activated by more than \l of the stimuli 
S^, 82 ^ where \i < K/L. 


A stimulus from {S^, ..., S^} 

is picked at random and the next stimulus 
is the transform T(S .) . Then another is 
picked at random from (S^, . . ., and 

this is followed by its transform, and 
"so on. 

If the parameters satisfy the 
inequalities 

q(K-Hi)-»^ < < q+r 

then it is shown in Reference 6 that 


and 

From this it follows first that 
when the machine has reached its 
terminal state the stimulus sequence 

followed by is characterized by a 

decrees ing amount of activity, while the 
sequence followed by would yield 

an increasing pattern of activity. By 
connections having a time delay to the 
response units the machine can thus 
distinguish between a motion to the left 
(decreasing activity) and a motion to 
the right (increasing activity) . 

A more important result is this: The 

test stimulus S generalizes to its. 
transform, even^though neither one has 
occurred during the training sequence. 
This is the effect which was originally 
predicted for cross-coupled perceptrons, ' 
and has since been demonstrated in 
digital simulation experiments . 

Thus in the terminal state, after 
training with the transformation applied 
to unrelated stimuli, the machine, when 
taught the response to S and to another 
stimulus S , automat icalxy gives the 
same response to T(S^) as it does to 

and the same response to T(S^)as to S^. 

This result can be worded in perhaps 
more descriptive language as follows. 

The first stimulus is S^, a random blob 
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located in the left half of the sensory 
field. The second stimulus is T(S^), 

the same blob moved rigidly to the right 
half of the field by a translation, T, 
of a fixed nuniber of retinal spaces. The 
third stimulus is another random blob 
S 2 in the left half of the field; the 

fourth is T(S 2 )j its transform into 
the right hair. The sequence is 
continued with random blobs in the left 
half of the field immediately followed 
by their transform to the right half, 
under the fixed transformation T. Then 
the system ultimately reaches a steady 
state in which, if the parameters are 
suitably chosen, the following behaviour 
will be exhibited: 

In the terminal state, the machine 
is shown an A on the left and taught 
(for example by the error correction 
reinforcement procedure, described in 
connection with Figure 2, applied to the 

to R connections) to give the 
response R^. Then it is shown a B on 

the left and taught to give the response 
Rg. Now, when it is shown an A on the 

right (a stimulus it has never seen 
before), it gives the response R^. 

When shown a B on the right (a stimulus 
it has not seen before), it gives the 
response R^. Thus it has learned to 

•identify as equivalent* (give the same 
response to) two patterns which are 
equivalent under the transformation T 

(and similarly T”^) ; it has learned the 
transformation. The selection of T as a 
horizontal translation was for purposes 
of illustration; the result remains true 
for any one-to-one transformation. The 
use of blobs in the training sequence, 
rather than completely random pepper and 
salt patterns, is essential however, 
since with the pepper and salt patterns 
the same effect would be much more 
difficult to produce. This was already 
observed earlier.' 

Other training procedures, in 
particular the S3nnmetrical one in which 
either the stimulus or its transform 
can be the initial stimulus of the pair, 
are discussed in Reference 5. 


Cross- Coupled Systems 

The analysis of the general 
perceptron of Figure 1 presents several 
additional complications . 

a) Closed loop reverberations are 
possible. Activity can go on independ- 
ently of the stimuli presented and even 
if all stimuli are removed. The 
question of whether these reverberations 
die out, stabilize, or spread to 
activate all units, is crucial. 

b) The set of A^ units activated by a 
given stimulus is no longer constant in 
time. This complicates the analysis. 
Moreover, they depend on the sequence of 
stimuli preceding the current one, 
rather than on the current stimulus 
alone. However, with suitable 
modifications, an analysis analogous to 
that used on the four layer system has 
been carried through.^ The application 
of these results to specific situations 
is being studied further. 

One further result of the above 
analysis which might be of interest to 
the engineer, is that the performance 
of these systems is relatively in- 
sensitive to malfunction or extirpation 
of a considerable fraction of the 
components. This means that as the 
system gets larger, the common (and 
often impossible) requirement for 
increased reliability of all components, 
is not encountered here. 
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Summary 

Automata may make use of several methods of 
information and data reduction before classifi- 
cation or perception of the input stimulus pat- 
tern. Some methods may involve retaining as 
much information as possible throughout the 
process until the final classification is accom- 
plished. Suggested here is a concept of pre- 
organization of information by "property filtra- 
tion" which reduces the information as near the 
source within the automata as is feasible with 
respect to the over-all system compatibility, 
"Property filtration" is explained and illus- 
trated by describing two practical and several 
theoretical property filters. The results of 
this work to date indicate that this approach 
to data reduction and pattern identification may 
greatly simplify the ultimate construction of 
adaptive automata^ if such property filters are 
used as functional input units. 

1, Introduction 

Any automaton worthy of being considered a 
member of the general species will surely con- 
sist of an aggregate of functional units^ each 
unit functionally supporting and perhaps aug- 
menting the operation of all of the other units 
and of the automaton in general. To direct the 
total activity of all the units and in general 
to control the operation of the automaton^ either 
an external control entity or some internal con- 
trol entity will be used. This control unit 
may be either a single unit or may be a combin- 
ation of units — in any case^ however^ this may 
be called a control center. This control center 
will place some value judgment upon each unit^ s 
operating ability and necessity^ the judgment 
being solely determined upon the merits as to 
whether the well-being of the automaton as a 
whole is maintained. To enable the control 
center to make these judgments and control de- 
cisions^ information from the various units of 
the automaton and from its environment must be 
presented to the control center in some accept- 
able form. In all but the trivial instances^ 
the information as utilized by the control 
center will not be of the same form or of the 
same complexity as that arriving at the automa- 
ton from the environment. That is^ some trans- 
formation and reduction of the stimulus infor- 
mation will be necessary before the control 
center can digest the information and make an 
appropriate decision. Thus an automaton will 


contain units whose various functions are trans- 
duction^ encoding^ transmission^ decoding^ per- 
ception^ as well as general data reduction of 
the information present both in the environment 
and in transit in the automaton. 



Figure 1. Simple Automaton 

Figure 1 illustrates a conceptually simple 
automaton. The information from the environment 
must first be processed by a stimulus trans- 
ducer“-i.e,^ a sensory element — after which it 
undergoes various transformations and reductions 
so as to be in suitable form for perception and 
control center assimilation. Upon assimilation 
of the information by the control center working 
in conjunction with the perception unit^ a deci- 
sion as to appropriate action^ if any^ is made by 
the control center and the units of the automaton 
are instructed to act in some manner conducive 
to the goal of the automaton. Ultimately^ the 
output of the automaton will appear as some 
action or information in its environment, so a 
final transduction must be made. Therefore, 
after the control center makes a decision, its 
decision information must be transformed in some 
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manner and then finally a transduction to the 
environment occurs. 

For simple automata with limited special 
purpose behavior^ the scheme shown in Figure 1 
seems to be adequate. When the automata require- 
ments are more complex^ the question of relia- 
bility and economy of data processing may dic- 
tate some additional units being placed at 
various places along the information path. For 
example^ is it more expedient to transfer 
through to the perception unit nearest the con- 
trol center as much of the information as pos- 
sible with the contention that more reliability 
of stimulus classification can then be made or 
is it more expedient to reduce and classify the 
stimulus data as near to the afferent stimulus 
transducer as possible and perhaps depend upon 
several different parallel information paths to 
the perception unit near the control center for 
reliability of classification? Taking a hint 
from the functioning of various biological organ- 
isms^ the author believes the latter method to 
be most expedient. In fact^ perhaps in addition 
to parallel information transmission paths be- 
tween stimulus transducer unit and perception 
unit, different information about events in the 
environment should be obtained through different 
sensory modes. This means that instead of only 
redundancy of information in the coding process, 
redundancy of source and form of information may 
be desirable. The result would be redundancy of 
function as well as redundancy of information 
through coding. 

Once the concept of reducing information as 
near its source in the automaton as possible is 
accepted, the concept of "property filtering" as 
conceived at the University of Illinois Biologi- 
cal Computer Laboratory seems applicable^. Pro- 
perty filtering as used here is to be understood 
as information processing networks arranged in 
parallel computation channels which extract from 
the set of input data present certain particular 
subsets of data which characterize the input data 
In some manner. The properties which filter 
through the computational networks and are even- 
tually transmitted to the perception unit near 
the control center are those properties which 
are pertinent to the operational goals of the 
automaton. Perhaps initially the property fil- 
ters of an automaton would be structurally 
determined by the designer of the automaton, but 
it is not inconceivable that the property filter 
networks could be constructed using any of 
several different types of "synthetic neurgns" 
as designed by many different laboratories'^, the 
resultant filters being adaptive with respect to 
time and function. To better illustrate the 
concept of property filtering some practical and 
theoretical filters will now be described. 

2 . The Numa-Rete 

The numa-rete is a very clever form of 


property filter which was conceived and construc- 
ted by P. Weston of the University of Illinois 
Biological Computer Laboratory^. The purpose 
of this filter is to determine the "n-ness" of 
its environment which consists of dark objects 
on a light field, the "n-ness" being the number 
of such objects which appear simultaneously upon 
the sensory layer — i.e. retina — of the device. 
Simply, the "numa-rete” counts the number of 
distinct dark shadows which are present on its 
retina when an interrogation button is activated, 
the count appearing on a numerical display panel. 

The operation and construction of the numa- 
rete can be understood by referring to Figure 2. 
The sensory layer of the device is a planar 
square array of photo cells upon which the 
shadows or the objects themselves are placed. 

The computation layer consists of a similar 
square array of active elements, each connected 
to a photo cell in the sensory layer in an ab- 
solutely inhibitory manner in a one to one 
fashion. These active elements are threshold 
components which may be considered as non- 
adaptive synthetic neurons. Each active element 
is connected in a mutually excitatory manner 
along rows and columns of the computation layer 
to each of its four immediate neighbors. Com- 
pleting the connections to each active element 
is an excitatory interrogation scanner connec- 
tion and an output connection. Figure 3 shows 
the connections to a typical active element and 
the relative weights of each of its connections, 
including the threshold value of 0 ~ 1/2. 

The control and display unit completes the 
numa-rete. Its purpose is to sequentially in- 
terrogate each active element in the computation 
layer in a manner to be described soon, sum the 
resulting activity to determine the total object 
count, and present the result on the numerical 
display panel. 

The operation of the numa-rete is as follows. 
A number of distinct shadows are cast upon the 
retina, each shadow* s placement and size being 
within the resolution limits of the device. The 
operator then presses the interrogation button 
which sets all the active elements to one bi- 
stable state and also starts the interrogation 
scanner. The active element array is scanned 
sequentially, element by element, along rows 
until the scanning pulse interrogates an active 
element whose corresponding photo cell is in 
shadow. Since this element is not absolutely 
inhibited by its photo cell, it is triggered to 
its other bistable state. This results in any 
of its neighbors whose corresponding photo cells 
are also in shadow being triggered to their 
other bistable state. Neighbors whose photo 
cells are not in shadow are left unchanged. 
Therefore all active elements whose photo cells 
are under the same shadow are forced to change 
state, regardless of their position in the array. 
The result of all these active elements changing 
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Fig. 3 

Typical active element connections in the numa-rete 
( Numbers in cell indicate relative weights of connections) 
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state is an output pulse to the summing unit. 

In the meantime^ the interrogation scanner con- 
tinues its interrogation of the active elements. 
Since an active element which has been triggered 
previously cannot be triggered again until it 
is reset^ only the active elements which are 
under a different shadow from all previous 
shadows can be triggered by the interrogation 
pulse. Therefore^ after the scanner has com- 
pleted interrogating the entire array^ the 
number of output pulses is equal to the number 
of disconnected shadows appearing on the retina. 

The numa-rete has no limitations with re- 
spect to shape or position of shadows on its 
retina other than the obvious ones of size and 
minimum distance between shadows as determined 
by the size and placement of the photo cells in 
the retina. Its operation does depend^ however^ 
upon a sequential method of interrogation. For 
some purposes this might be undesirable and so 
in an attempt to eliminate this restriction so 
that parallel operation of the output count 
could be performed^ the method to be described 
next was devised. 

3, Topological Counter 

Consider a property filter which would in- 
stantaneously determine the total number of 
disconnected activity classes present at any 
instant upon some lamina structure; for example^ 
if the lamina is a retina then the property 
filter would detect the total number of distinct 
objects focused upon the retina. L. Lofgren 
of the University of Illinois Biological Compu- 
ter Laboratory has suggested a unique way to 
perform this count. This method makes use of 
the well-known circuit topology equation which 
relates the number of meshes^ nodes^ branches^ 
and separate circuits of a network. Reinter- 
preting the terms mesh^ branchy node^ and circuit 
in terms of active elements and various combi- 
nations of these active elements within a lamina^ 
the equation in question can be used to deter- 
mine the number of separate classes of active 
elements in the afferent lamina in question. 

Thus: 

C = M + N - B (1) 

where r 

C = the number of classes of connected active 
elements in a specific afferent lamina. 

M = the number of particular combinations of 
active elements, each combination corres- 
ponding to an elementary network mesh. 

B ?= the number of particular combinations of 
active elements, each combination corres- 
ponding to an elementary network branch. 

N = the number of active elements, each element 
corresponding to an elementary network nod^ 

Figure 4 illustrates the simplest arrange- 


ment of elements and the various combinations of 
active elements in a lamina which correspond to 
a node, a branch, and a mesh for use in Equation 
(1). That is, a node is an active element, a 
branch is a combination of any two adjacent ac- 
tive elements, and a mesh is a combination of 
any three triangularly adjacent active elements. 

Other than the obvious resolution limita- 
tions of size and distance between distinct 
objects when the lamina in question is a retina, 
there is one serious fault with this system when 
used to determine the total number of distinct 
objects present. These objects must all be 
"holeless" — i.e. be simply connected — otherwise 
the total class number, C, is reduced by the 
quantity, (m - 1), for each m-ordered multiply 
connected object on the retina. However, when 
the topological counter is used in conjunction 
with the numa-rete, this disadvantage becomes 
an advantage as will be shown later. 

As an example of the hardware requirements 
for such a system, consider a lamina with a 
structural arrangement like Figure 4 containing 
(n + 1) rows, each row containing (n + 1) nodes. 
The resulting maximum total numbers of meshes, 
nodes, and branches which may occur are: 


2 


M = 2n 

(2) 

max 

2 

N = n + 2n + 1 

(3) 

max 

2 

B = 3n + 2n 

(4) 

max 


Thus it is quite apparent that the number of 
mesh, node, and branch detectors for parallel 
computation of all possible lamina stimulus be- 
comes quite large for even a moderately small 
lamina. 

With respect to how the actual calculation 
of C in Equation (1) can be performed, several 
different methods may be used. If analog methods 
are used, then severe restrictions are placed 
upon the tolerances of the components if the 
lamina is only reasonably large. Therefore, 
threshold devices and standard computer tech- 
niques may be indicated, if only for the required 
accuracy. Certainly^ synthetic neurons can be 
used as the threshold devices^. 

Regardless of what methods are used, the 
final system will have some correspondences to 
that shown in Figure 5 where a parallel computa- 
tion method is illustrated for a 16 x 16 node 
stimulus lamina. Again the laminae structure 
possible is visible as it was also in the numa- 
rete, emphasizing the property filter technique 
of lamina computation. 

As mentioned previously, the numa-rete uses 
basically a sequential method for its computations 
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whereas the topological counter just described 
uses basically a parallel technique. However^ 
the latter could conceivably make use of a 
modified sequential technique which would be a 
compromise between the two methods and which 
might relieve some of the hardware limitations 
on the topological counter. 

4. Theoretical Property Filters 


The two property filters^ or more properly 
property detectors in their present use^ which 
have been described are practical solutions to 
the problem of reducing and classifying informa- 
tion which may be present as afferent stimuli 
in some lamina. Other reductions and classifi- 
cations are certainly possible, among them being 
the ones studied theoretically by A. Inselberg, 
L. Lofgren, and H. Von Foerster of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Biological Computer Laboratory. 
A brief description of some of their theoretical 
property filters follows. 


EXCITATION STIMULUS 


TTTTTTTrr 

OOO^cDOOQ^r 



Figure 6. Simple Property Filter 

In Figure 6 are illustrated three infi- 
nitely extending one-dimensional arrays of 
elements. Assume layer i is composed of light 
sensitive elements which can activate the ele- 
ments in layer j through the connections shown. 
Assume also that the elements in layer j can 
each perform some logical functional operation 
upon the outputs of the particular associated 
elements in layer i. If, for example, element 
B and all elements in layer i to the right of 
element B are excited as illustrated but element 
A and all elements to the left of element A are 
not excited, and if each element of layer j 
performs the logical operation of exclusive "or’ 
on its inputs, then only those elements in layer 
j which are at the stimulus edge will produce 
an output. Thus only the element v, in layer j 


with output AB K AB, will have any output activ- 
ity for the illustrated instance, all other 
elements in layer j being inactive. Similarly, 
a right edge of stimulus would activate the 
corresponding element in layer j and so the 
laminae structure considered extracts the pro- 
perty of "edgeness" or contour from the stimulus 
activity. 

If each of the 16 possible logical opera- 
tions of the elements of layer j upon their 
inputs are investigated, it will be found that 
both positive and negative edge detectors, 
positive and negative right and left edge de- 
tectors, positive and negative replicas, and 
various other characteristics of the original 
stimulus activity results. In principle, then, 
various properties of the stimulus can be ex- 
tracted as a result of these logical operations 
performed upon the response of one lamina by 
elements of a succeeding lamina. 

This action of one lamina upon another 
lamina suggests the general concept of some 
"action-function" between n-dimensional laminae. 
In fact, if only one lamina is involved, the 
concept of some "interaction-function" is sug- 
gested, The "action-function" would specify 
how much output activity of any element in 
lamina i would be passed on to the input of any 
element in lamina i + n, where n > o. For 
n = o, the "action-function" would become an 
"interaction-function" which would specify how 
much output activity of any element in lamina i 
would be passed on to the input of any other 
element in the same lamina i. If n < o, the 
"action-function" becomes a "feedback-function" 
which would specify how much output activity 
of any element in lamina i would be passed on to 
a preceding lamina. Only "action- and inter- 
action-functions" have thus far been considered. 

There is also no conceptual difficulty if 
the elements are allowed to become indefinitely 
small and indefinitely close to each other, 
resulting in a continuum n-dimensional lamina. 
The resulting stimulus density (T(p) and the 
response density p(p) at any point p in the 
n-dimensional continuum can be defined as 
follows: ^ 


OrCp) 


lim 

A V — ^ o 


A S(p) 

A 


P(p) 


lim 

A V — ► o 


A S(p) 
A V*" 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


where : 

S(p) = the stimulus or excitation input at 
point p on some lamina. 

R(p) = the response or activity output at 
point p on some lamina. 
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= the n-dimensional volume element. 

Therefore for an n-dimensional continuum 
lamina structure a response density function is: 


Pj^(p) 


=/ 


p^(q)F(q^p)ds(q)+ 


f 

j 


Pi (r)G(r^ p)ds (r) 


(7) 


where: 


are those which involve anisotropy of the func- 
tions involved. These result in property fil- 
ters which may allow certain characteristic 
information about the geometry or the topology 
of the lamina activity to be extracted. Of 
immediate interest are action-functions of the 
form: 


-(r/r 

F(q,p) = F^(r,(?)) = £ cos 2(p (8) 


Pj(q) 
F(q, p) 


ds (q) 


I 

J 

P^Cr) 

G(r^ p) 
ds (r) 




the response density at point q in 
lamina j . 

the action-function between point q 
in lamina j and point p in lamina i. 
differential n-dimensional volume 
element in lamina j. 
integral over all the n-dimensional 
lamina j. 

the response density at point r in 
lamina i. 

the interaction-function between point 
r in lamina i and point p in the same 
lamina. 

differential n-dimensional volume 
element in lamina i. 
integral over all the n-dimensional 
lamina i. 


Using this formalized approach to property 
filtration^ Von Foerster^ et al . ^ derive some 
interesting results for var^ious choices of 
F(q_,p) and G(r^ p) . For example^ if a one-dimen- 
sional lamina is excited by a stimulus function^ 
Cr(p)^ that can be expanded in a Fourier series 
with respect to distance along the lamina and 
if the interaction-function^ G(r^p)^ is chosen 
as a normal statistical distribution with respect 
to distance — note that there is no action- 
function here since only one lamina is being 
considered — then it can be shown that the lamina 
in question will perform a "sharpening" of the 
stimulus function distribution. That is^ the 
higher order terms in the Fourier series expan- 
sion are enhanced. 


Another interesting example involves two 
two-dimensional laminae with an action-function^ 
defined as a normal statistical distri- 
bution with respect to distance from correspond- 
ing points — note that there is no interaction- 
function here. The result of this analysis^ as 
might be suspected by analogy to the first 
simple illustrative example^ is a contour filter 
for all two-dimensional response functions of 
activity from the first lamina^ provided the 
response function can be expanded in a polynomial 
which contains any distance^ x^ to a degree no 
greater than one. This condition can easily be 
satisfied . 

Perhaps the most interesting examples of 
action- and interaction-functions among laminae 


where : 

= F(q^p) expressed in polar coordin- 
ate.s . 

r = the radial distance from the point 

p in question to the point corres- 
ponding to q in the previous lamina. 
cp ~ the angle between the radius^ r^ 

and some reference line in the 
lamina in question, 
r^ = arbitrary constant. 

If action-functions of this form operate 
upon the response of some lamina^ and if that 
response is a straight line contour of activity 
only^ then the response of the analyzing lamina 
will be a function only of the normal distance 
from the point in question to the straight line 
contour and of the angle of inclination of the 
contour with respect to the arbitrarily selected 
reference line. 

The action-functions defined by Equation 
(8) have certain lines of symmetry with respect 
to the angle of the radius^ r. If more than 
one anisotropic laminae operate upon the same 
response function and if the lines of symmetry 
of each of these laminae are rotated relative 
to each other^ interesting results are obtained 
when the responses of these computation laminae 
are summed. In particular^ if three parallel 
anisotropic computation laminae^ each differing 
from the other only in the (p of Equation (8)^ 
this difference being 71/3^ and the responses of 
these computation laminae are summed^ the result 
is zero at every point provided the input stimu- 
lus is a straight line contour of infinite 
length. Such a system might be called a 
"straight line filter". 

5. Conclusions 


The numa-rete^ the topological counter^ and 
the theoretical property filters just described 
suggest ways in which the afferent stimulus 
information from an environment can be reduced 
and classified into responses appropriate to 
different requirements. Separately^ they indeed 
detect certain limited properties^ but in com- 
bination^ they may be even more useful. For 
example^ the numa-rete and the topological 
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counter operating in parallel can classify an 
object or character as to its order of connec- 
tivity and the numa-rete and the straight line 
filter in cooperation may be able to dichotomize 
a group of characters as to whether they are 
composed of only straight lines or whether they 
contain curves as well as straight lines. 

These concepts lead into the over-all 
larger property detection area^ that of the de- 
tection and use of gross object characteriza- 
tions such as multiple-connectivity ("holeness”)^ 
"straight lineness"^ "angleness"^ "intersect- 
ness"^ etc. If such property filters as are 
needed to detect these more gross characteris- 
tics of patterns can be designed and constructed^ 
then the way seems open to pattern detection 
and identification in terms of neighborhood 
properties only. 


TABLE 1 


Properties 

Printed Digits 

"single 

holeness" 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

X 




X 


X 



X 

"straight 

lineness" 


X 



X 



X 



"curveness 

X 



X 



X 


X 

X 

" smoothness" 

X 

X 









"single in- 
tersectness" 



X 

X 




X 




Table 1 illustrates a simple tentative 
characterization of printed digits by this 
scheme where the "properties" to be filtered 
are listed at the left for the corresponding 
digits across the top. It will be noticed that 
such characterizations will be independent of 
size^ translation^ and rotation^ but not en- 
tirely from distortion. To make these inde- 
pendent of distortion^ topological properties 
such as the connectivity should be chosen^, if 
possible. 

It should be emphasized that the particular 
characterization illustrated by Table 1 is not 
yet possible since all the required property 
^'liters are not designed and indeed may not be 
'echnically possible. However^ the concept of 
property filtering using methods other than 
standard statistical methods seems to offer 
some promising possibilities. 
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COMBINED analog/digital COMPUTING ELEMENTS 
Hermann Schmid 
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This paper describes a number of computing 
elements whose accuracy is considerably higher than 
that of comparable analog devices and whose speed 
of operation is considerably faster than that of 
comparable digital circuits# These elements em- 
ploy both analog and digital computing techniques* 
The input and output signals of these hybrid com- 
puting devices are presented by two quantities, the 
most significant part by a parallel binary number 
and the least significant part by an analog volt- 
age# 

The hybrid multiplier consists of a relatively 
sigiple digital multiplier, three D/A converters, a 
very simple analog multiplier, and a summing and 
comparison circuit# An accuracy of 1 part in 10^ 
and a bandwidth of IKC is possible with a relative- 
ly simple circuit# The accuracy can be expanded 
theoretically as high as desired at the cost of 
additional equipment# 

The hybrid integrator consists of an accumu- 
lating register, a variable amplitude sawtooth 
generator, a simple analog integrator and a summing 
and comparison circuit# Its dynamic range and 
accuracy are limited only by the number of digits 
used in the R-register# 

The hybrid function generator consists of a 
diode decoding matrix, a diode translation matrix, 
two D/A converters and a summing and comparison cir- 
cuit# A repeatability of 1 part in 10^ and a band- 
width of IKC is easily possible# 

There are no A/D conve3rbers, no external stor- 
age means, no timing circuits (except clock fre- 
quency for integrator), no controls to adjust, and 
no temperature-sensitive circuits in a system using 
these hybrid computing elements# 

INTRODUCTION 

Analog computers are limited to the solution 
of problems requiring a speed of operation of sev- 
eral hundred cycles, and an accuracy hot higher than 
0 ^ 1 % of full scale# In an analog con^juter each 
computing element performs, in general, one mathe- 
matical operation, and there exists thus a one to 
one relationship between the complexity of a mathe- 
matical problem and the complexity of the computer# 
We say, the analog computer operates win parallel**# 

Digital computers are inherently sequential 
machines# They perform every mathematical opera- 
tion through repeated addition or subtraction# The 
time required to perform a mathematical operation 


is a function of the time required for one adcii- 
tion and on how many additions are required# Be- 
sides, a digital computer performs a large number 
of mathematical operations in sequence# The 
larger this number the slower must be the repeati- 
tion period# Generally speaking, a digital com- 
puter is limited to the solution of problems in 
which the input variables change slowly with res- 
pect to time# 

The analog and the digital computer are there- 
fore limited to the two distinct fields of compu- 
tation# When the solution of a certain mathema- 
tical problem requires an accuracy higher than 0#1^ 
and a computation speed higher than several hundred 
cycles neither the analog nor the digital computer 
is capable of performing this task economically# 
Hence, a new computer is required for this class 
of problems# 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe a 
number of combined analog/digital computing elements 
which have an accuracy-speed product several orders 
higher than coir 5 )arable analog circuits# These ele- 
ments employ both analog and digital computing tech- 
niques, and associated with them are hybrid (part- 
ly digital, partly analog) input and output signals# 

DESCRIPTION OF A HYBRID COMPUTING SYSTEM 

An analog computing system is characterized 
by the fact that all computing elements, such as 
adders, multipliers, function generators, integra- 
tors, etc# accept analog input voltages and pro- 
duce analog output voltages# 

Accordingly in a hybrid computing system all 
computing elements must accept hybrid input sig- 
nals and provide hybrid output signals# A hybrid 
signal is defined as being partly digital and part- 
ly analog# The more significant part of the sig- 
nal is represented by a digital signal Xj) in the 
form of a binary or decimal number or some other 
digital code# The less significant part is repre- 
sented by an analog quantity Xa usually a dc volt- 
age# In this paper the digital* signal has been 
chosen to consist of a three-bit binary number and 
the analog signal of a dc voltage which varies be- 
tween 0 and 1#25V, though in many instances it may 
be more convenient to use other values# If the 
variables of this hybrid system are related with 
the variables of a lOV analog system the magnitudes 
of the 2*, 2^, 2^ bits of the binary number repre- 
senting the digital portion are l#25v, 2#5V and 
5 # 0 V 5 respectively# 



A magnitude of an input signal X of 6,685V, 
would therefore be presented as the binary number 
B 101 and the dc voltage of As X increases 

to 7*U99V the analog voltage increases to 1*2U9V* 

When X becomes 7*501V Xj^ increases first to 1*250V, 
then returns to zero, and increases to •OOlV. As 
X^ returns to zero the binary number Xp must incre- 
ase by a magnitude equal to 1*25V, i*e«, the 2® digit, 
in order to maintain the magnitude of the total 
signal constant* It is important that this change- 
over will be executed as quickly as possible* 

Hybrid computing elements employing DBA (Digi- 
tal Differential Analyzer) techniques in combina- 
tion with analog computing techniques have been 
developed by the National Bureau of Standards^# It 
will be shown later that such a system not only re- 
quires more components but its slewing time is limi- 
ted by its "unit step” digital operation* In addi- 
tion, if a DBA computer once makes a mistake, as 
e.g* due to power failure or transients in the sys- 
tem, it would carry that mistake, until the compu- 
tation is restarted from the initial conditions* 

The hybrid computing system described employs 
only pure digital computing techniques (in addition 
to the analog techniques). Since all digital opera- 
tions are carried out in parallel its slewing rate 
is considerably better* In addition, any momentary 
failure of the input signals or the equipment has 
only a momentary effect on the output signal* 

R:om the generalized form of a hybrid compu- 
ting element in Fig* 1 it can be seen that all in- 
puts and the output consist of a digital part and 
an analog part* The digital input signal Xp is 
accepted by a digital computing circuit, while the 
analog input signal Xa is accepted by an analog 
computing circuit* There is also one (or more) com- 
puting circuit^) which accept both analog and digi- 
tal inputs* Since the digital output must have as 
many digits as the input, the additional digits 
must be converted back into an analog voltage* The 
outputs from the D/A converter, the Dig* /Anal* com- 
puting circuit, and the analog computing circuit 
are summed in the analog adder. If the analog sum 
is larger than a certain threshold voltage the 
coD^^arison circuit subtracts the threshold voltage 
from the analog sum and provides a ”carry” signal 
which is added to the digital signal* This aug- 
mented digital signal is then the digital portion 
of the output signal* The output from the analog 
adder is the analog portion of the output signal* 

With the number of blocks shown in the dia- 
gram of Hg* 1 a l^brid computing element seems to 
be a conq^licated and costly device and one begins 
to wonder whether the increase in cost and complexi- 
ty justifies the improvement in performance* How- 
ever, it will be shown that most of these blocks 
consist of relatively simple electronic circuits* 

THE HYBRID HJLTIPLIER 

One of the best examples on how simple and 
how cheaply a hybrid computing element can be built 


is the hybrid multiplier* The circuit described 
here differs from the NBS version in that the digi- 
tal input signals are binary numbers and not pulse 
rates* This eliminates the need for the X and Y- 
registers, in which the input variables are inte- 
grated* Without this integration considerable high- 
er bandwidth is possible at the same clock frequen- 
cy* Further, instead of the common R-register, 
which allows multiplication only by a unity step, 
the device to be described employs a parallel bi- 
nary multiplier^. 

The operation of the hybrid multiplier shown 
in Jig* 2 is based on the multiplication of two 
sums, namely, 

XY - (Xjj+x^) X - XpYj) + Xj.Ya + X^Yd ^Xa^A 

( 1 ) 

From the equation above it can be seen that the 
product XY is now expressed as the sum of four 
products. At first this may not f^eem to be a very 
elegant solution but it will soon become apparent 
that the circuits required for the individual mul- 
tiplier elements are relatively siirple and that 
conventional circuitry can be used. From the block 
diagram in Fig* 2 it can be seen that the first 
multiplier element is a simultaneous binary multi- 
plier, described in the literature ^2). The second 
and the third multiplier elements accept one digi- 
tal and one analog signal and thus digital to ana- 
log (D/A) converters can be used* The fourth mul- 
tiplier element can be a simple, one-quadrant ana- 
log multiplier* The outputs from all but the digi- 
tal multiplier element are in analog form and must 
be added in a conventional analog summing device* 

The number of digits at the output of the digital 
multiplier is the sum of the digits of the two in- 
put signals* In order that the form of the output 
signal is compatible with the form of the input 
signals the output signal should have the same num- 
ber of digits as the input signal* This can be 
easily accomplished when the output signal is xaled, 
i*e*, when the binary point is shifted and when 
the least significant digits are converted back in- 
to an analog signal* The latter conversion is ach- 
ieved by means of the D/A converter #3* The scal- 
ing of the output signal will be explained in great- 
er detail on hand of the specific example below. 

The real advantage of this multiplier can be 
appreciated only if the magnitudes of the accura- 
cies required firom each multiplier element are des- 
cribed* To simplify this description it is useful 
to make the assumption, that both input and output 
signals vary in magnitude between the equivalent 
of 0 and ilOV* 

Before describing the scaling operation in the 
multiplier for the binary system it is convenient 
to describe it first for the decimal system. Assume 
therefore further that the digital multiplier ac- 
cepts one decimal digit on each input and provides 
two decimal digits at the output,and that the ana- 
log portion of the variable is represented by a DC 
voltage varying between 0 and l.CX)V.If we desire now 
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to multiply, e*g. 9*2 x 8.6 the output from the 
first multiplier should be 9 x 8 • 72j fi*om the 
second multiplier the output should be 9 x .6 « 5*U, 
from the third multiplier the output should be 
8 X *2 * 1.6, and from the last multiplier the out- 
put should be .2 X *6 “ 0.12. 1/rtien summed this 
gives the correct value of 79*12. In order to re- 
present the output signal with only one digit it 
is necessary to scale it down, i.e. , to move the 
decimal point one place to the left and conveirb 
everything on the right of the decimal point into 
an analog signal. V/hen this analog signal is add- 
ed to the analog sum derived previously and the 
whole sum is then attenuated by a factor Of ten 
we have a total analog output signed of (5.U + 1.6 
+ 0.12 + 2.0) X 0.1 = .912. Together with the sin- 
gle decimal output (7) from the digital multiplier 
the total output is then 7 + *912 * 7.912, which 
is the product Xl/lO. 

The magnitudes of the output signals of each 
of the multipliers in the example above is inverse- 
ly proportional to the accuracies required from 
the various multiplier elements. If it is, e.g., 
desired that the overall multiplier be accurate to 
0.01^, then the D/A converter/multipliers must per- 
form to an accuracy of only 0.1^ and the analog 
multiplier must be accurate only to 1^. 

Returning now to the actual multiplier, where 
a variable is represented by a three-digit binary 
number and a dc voltage varying between 0 and 1.25V, 
and using the same numbers as in the example above, 
gives X » 9.2V « 8.75 v + 0.U5V « Bill + 0.U5V and 

Y = 8,6V » 7.?V + 1.1V » BUG + I.IV. The product 
XY then becomes (Bill + 0.ij5) x (BUG + I.IV) ** 
BIGIOIO + (8.75 X 1.1V) +(7#5 X G.liSV) + (1.1V x 
0.ii.5V) » B 101010 + 13*h95V which is, for B 100000 
equal to 50V, and B 010000 ■ 25V, etc., equal to 
65.625V + 13.ij95V * 79.12V. Comparing this with 
the results obtained above for the decimal system, 
it can be seen that it is the same result. Proper 
scaling now requires that the six digit binary num- 
ber B 101010 is reduced to BIOIOOO and that the 
rest, BOlO, is converted back to analog. The volt- 
age equivalent of B 010 is in our example 3.125V 
and thus the total analog voltage increases to 
16.620V. If now the binary point is shifted three 
places to the left and if the analog voltage is 
reduced by a factor of 10 we obtain B 101 and 1.662 

V which is by our definition 6.25V + 1.662V » 7.912 
V, the desired product XY divided by 10. 

However, the proper code for 7.912V would be 
BllO + 0.hl2 and not B 101 + 1.662V, because by 
definition the analog voltage can vary only between 
0 and 1.25V. It can be seen that if 1.25V is sub- 
tracted from 1.662V the remainder is exactly 0.ti2, 
and that V 101 is just one binaiy digit smaller 
than BllO, The carry** operation, so familiar in 
digital computers, must also be performed here. 

This requires that whenever the summed analog volt- 
age is larger than 1.25V, a **one** must be added to 


the binary number representing the more Signifi- 
cant part of the output variable, and 1.25V must 
be subtracted from the summed analog voltage re- 
presenting the least significant part of the out- 
put variable. The coir 5 )arison circuit in the block 
diagram of Ilg. 2 performs this comparison and 
switching operation. A carry signal originating 
at the ccmiparison circuit is sent to the appropri- 
ate adder circuit in the digital multiplier ele- 
ment. It also provides the 1.25V which must be 
subtracted lj?om the summed analog voltage. 

The full advantage of this multiplier will 
become obvious only when the circuit simplicity 
of the individual multiplier elements is shown. 

The Par^lel Binary Multiplier^ in fig. 3 
accepts two inpu^^^Ignats^vRto tSree binary digits 
each and provides* a six digit output. It performs 
the same algebraic operation as a human operator, 
multiplying two binary numbers. Binary multipli- 
cation is achieved by adding the digits in each 
column of the array of binary numbers, which is 
obtained by writing the multiplicand once for every 
”one” in the multiplier, but always shifted one 
digit to the left for each increasing digit of the 
multiplier. 

In the circuit of Jig. 3 the **writing** is done 
by producing coincidences between the specific di- 
gits of the multiplicand and that of the multiplier. 
Only when coincidence occurs the **and** gate pro- 
duces a **one**. The **ones*’ in each column are sum- 
med by conventional adding circuits. The number 
of couqponents required by parallel binary multi- 
plier rises sharply with the number of digits used 
at the inputs. With three digits for both Xp andYj,, 
the circuit required only 9 gates (2 diodes each) 
and 9 half adders; if the two inputs have U digits 
each, 16 gates and 16 half adders are needed. In 
general the circuit requires n^ gates and n^ hal f 
adders, some buffers (emitter followers) and some 
additional gating between the half adders to permit 
full adder operation. 

The Digital to Analog (D/A) Converter^ulti- 
plier .ror a three-digit input the D/A converter/ 
multiplier in Figure h comprises only three com- 
plementary transistor voltage switches and three 
binary-weighted precision resistors. One side of 
all switches is always connected to ground and the 
other to the analog input variable Xj^ or Y^. When 
the switches are energized by the control lines of 
the digital input variable the current flowing to 
the summing point through the three resistors is 
proportional to the product Xa Yd or Xd Y^. 

The Analog Miiltiplier .lt has been mentioned 
before^^Ehat^^he accuracy required from the analog 
multiplier needs to be only approximately XL% of 
full scale in a system with a total accuracy of 
± 0.01^, and with 3-digit binary numbers. 

An extremely siii5>le version of such a multi- 
plier is shown in Figure 5. Its operation is bas- 
ed on the triangular wave integration principle^. 
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A triangular wave is biased to the level of the 
first input variable X. This biased waveform is 
then clipped at and -Yj the second multiplica- 
tion variable, to produce a trapezoidal wave train* 
When this wave train is subjected to low-pass fil- 
tering the resultant output voltage is proportion- 
al to the product XY* 

Biasing of the triangular wave is obtained by- 
returning the secondary of transformer T-1 to the 
potential representing X^^* Clipping of the trian- 
gular wave is achieved by feeding the triangular 
wave to the bases of a complementary transistor 
voltage switch^. This switch consists of one pnp 
and one npn transistors, connected at the emitters. 
The collector of the pnp transistor is connected 
to -Y, the collector of the MPN transistor to +Y* 

The voltage at the emitters of these two transis- 
tors is then the biased triangular wave accurate- 
ly limited to +Y and -Y* Low-pass filtering is 
done by cascaded RC stages. 

The Summing and Comparison Circuit * For ease 
of un^erVianSing, and comparison circuits 

have been shown in Figure 2 as two blocks, in real- 
ty, however, they are combined in^to one circuit* 

In essence, this circuit is a simplified version 
of the partial A/D converter^ with only one binary 
digit* 

The single flip-flop shown in Figure 6 is 
supposed to be set when 73 ^ the output voltage of 
the d-c amplifier, becomes more negative than 1 . 25 V, 
and it is supposed to reset when V 3 becomes more 
positive than ground. The output of the flip-flop 
is used to provide the « CARRY” signal to the add- 
ers in the digital multiplier and to energize the 
transistor voltage switch, which connects - 1.25V 
to the summing point* 


Overall Performance of the Multiplier* The 
static ac^urac^ of^ tills imil'tlplier Ts' limited only 
by the complexity and finally by the cost of the 


circuit, in particular, of the digital multiplier* 
Theoretically, as in any digital computer, this 
multiplier can be made as accurate as desired, by 
using more digits for the more significant part 
of the variable. Practically, however, it may be 
most economical to operate the hvbrid multiplier 
with an accuracy of 1 part in 10 ^ to lo5* 


In contrast to the digital computer the reso- 
lution of these hybrid circuits is very high, due 
to the analog portion of the variable, and is limi- 
ted only by the steps occurlng during switchover* 


The dynamic range of this multiplier is deter- 
mined by the noise in the circuit, which consists 
mainly of the drift in the d-c amplifier, the volt- 
age drop across the transistor voltage switches 
and the integrated effect of the transients occur- 
ing during the switchover. In general this noise 
is below ImV and thus in a lOV full scale system, 
the dynamic range would be 10,000 or higher. 


The frequency response of such a hybrid mul- 
tiplier would also be relatively high since the 
bandwidth of the individual multiplier elements 
can be made high. It is expected that this multi- 
plier should be able to handle frequencies above 
IKC. 

THE HIBRID INTEGRATOR 

The hybrid integrator described in this paper 
differs from the NBS version because it employs 
pure digital techniques instead of the DDA tech- 
niques. This eliminates the need for an addition- 
al register in which the input sighal is integi^a- 
ted. Without this integration higher bandwidth is 
possible • In order to assure that the output ap- 
proached a continuous function, the NBS integra- 
tor employs a resettable integrator, whereas the 
integrator to be described uses a variable-amp- 
litude sawtooth generator* The replacement of the 
resettable integrator by a variable-amplitude saw- 
tooth generator is a major circuit siirplification. 

If the independent variable X, which is repre- 
sented by a digital value Xd and by an analog 
value X^, is integrated with respect to time, the 
integral becomes 


y “ I / (Xd+Xa) dt « I / Xj) dt + I I dt 

0 / 0 / oj 

( 2 ) 


Further, if the time is divided into equal in- 
teinrals of duration 23t and if the digital quanti- 
ty is permitted to change its value only at the 
beginning of At, then the integral can be express- 
ed as 


i n -1 

t - (n-DAtl 




„ / X. dt ^ (3) 

o j 

Where Xj)j[ is the value of X 3 at the i-th inter- 
val of At, and X£)n its value in the n-th inter- 
val* 

In Fig* 7 the integral is represented as the 
area under the curve X(t) from the time t ® 0 to 
an arbitrary t* In the graph and in the equa- 
tions above it has been assumed that the iiktial 
value of Y is zero* The three terms within the 
brackets of equation ( 3 ) correspond to the three 
areas depicted in Fig* ?• Area 1 is the integral 
of the digital part of X between t « 0 and t ® 
{n-l)At 5 area 2 is the integral of Xj) between 
(n-l)At and tj area 3 is the integral of the ana- 
log part of X between t * 0 and t# 



The digital parts of the input and output sig- 
nals of the Link hybrid computing elements are 
parallel binary signals, and therefore no input 
register is required# The Link hybrid integrator 
in Fig* 8 consists of three parts which produce 
the three signals that correspond to the three 
areas in Fig* ?• 

In the digital part of the integrator Xp is 
added into the R-register at the beginning of each 
Lt* The contents of the R-register is a n-digit 
binary number representing area 1 , i\rhere n is a 
function of the dynamic range desired* k of the 
n-digits (in Fig* 8 the constant k is assumed to 
be 3 ) represent directly the digital output of 
the integrator* The remaining n-k digits are con- 
verted back into the analog voltage V^* 

In the hybrid part of the integrator a varia- 
ble amplitude sawtooth generator provides the vol- 
tage ^2 which is proportional, to both Xp and to 
t* The variable amplitude sawtooth generator can, 
but need not be a D/A converter and a resettable 
integrator, if Xr> is kept constant during the 
time interval A tV l*he output from the resettable 
iJbS integrator 1.S nothing but a sawtooth with 
variable amplitude and constant period A t* It is 
therefore suggested for the Link hybrid integra- 
tor that only a D/A converter be used and that 
the reference voltage Vr be replaced by a sawtooth 
wave with a constant amplitude and period* The 
output from the D/A converter will then be also a 
sawtooth wave with an amplitude propo3rbional to 
Xp* The resettable integrator in the NBS circuit 
is a rather complicated device which consists of 
an analog integrating amplifier and a pulse switch- 
ing circuit to discharge the integrating capaci- 
tor in as short a time as possible* The replace- 
ment of it simplifies the integrator circuit sig- 
nificantly* The reference sawtooth used in the 
Link integrator needs to be generated only once 
for a number of integrators* 

In the third part the analog portion Xa of 
the input variable X is integrated into the volt- 
age by a conventional integrating amplifier* 

The three voltages Vi, V2^ V 3 are summed to 
produce the analog output voltage of the integra- 
tor ^ also compared with an upper or 

lower threshold voltage -V-^h* When Vy^ ^ 
the comparator produces a "carry” signal which 
adds "1" to the contents of the R-register and 
subtracts V^h Vyj^j when ^ the 

carry is removed f5rom the R-register* 

The R-register accepts the Xp input lines 
and adds the value of Xp to the Binary number 
stored already in the register* There are sever- 
al methods of achieving this task* Fig* 9 illus- 
trates a straight-forward version of such a cir- 
cuit, which consists of a parallel-binary adder 
and a n-digit binary counter* The parallel adder 
sums Xp with the outputs from the last three 
digits of the counter* Its output is connected 


to the inputs of the least significant stages of 
the counter in order to" set" or "reset” the flip- 
flops* To assure that the register output is 
changing only at the beginning of each t the 
digit lines of Xp are gated with the clock fre- 
quency by means of conventional "And” circuitry* 

The Variable Amplitude Sawtooth Generator 
must generVte^ a sawtooth wave witS constant per- 
iod and an amplitude proportional to Xp* As men- 
tioned before this can be accomplished by connec- 
ting a sawtooth wave with constant period and 
constant amplitude into a conventional D/A con- 
verter as shown in Fig* li.* 

The D/A converter attenuates the reference 
sawtooth wave accurately to an amplitude which 
is directly proportional to Xp. The number of 
stages required for the D/A converter is identi- 
cal with the number of digits used for Xp. 

Since there exists a multitude of circuits 
which generate a sawtooth wave with constant 
period and constant amplitude this circuit will 
not be described here* 

The Analog Integrator is an operational amp- 
lifier with an integrator capacitor in its feed- 
back path, however, it can be just as well only 
a simple RC integrator, if more digits are used 
for Xp* 

The Summing and Coiiparison Circuit must add 
the input voltages to V 3 and compare this sum 
with a positive and with a negative threshold 
voltage V-^h exactly the same fashion as was 
described for the hybrid multiplier* The "carry" 
signal produced by the comparison circuit must be 
added to the contents of the R-register* 

THE LINEAR-SBSllENT HYBRID FUNCTION GENERATOR 

Function generators in which the output sig- 
nal is related to the input signal in any arbi- 
trary fashion usually employ linear-segment appro- 
ximation principles* In order to design such a 
function generator the designer must know the 
values of the function at certain fixed points 
of the input variable, and the slope of the func- 
tion between any two adjacent fixed points. 

In present-art linear-segment diode function 
generators, a reverse-biased diode becomes con- 
ductive when the input signal becomes equal to 
or larger than a certain fixed value, which is 
referred to as breakpoint. The amount of reverse 
bias on the diode is equal to the value of the 
function at the breakpoint* Each diode that has 
been made conducting decreases the slope of the 
function for a particular segment* It can there- 
fore be said that the linear-segment diode func- 
tion generator stores the value of the function 
for each breakpoint and the value of the slope 
between any two adjacent breakpoints# In a lOOV 
computing system the accuracy with which a diode 
function generator can retrace the linear-segment 
curve is of the order of 0.1^. This requires 
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that the circuit has been carefully set up, which 
is generally a very tedious and time-consuining job# 
When the diode function generator must operate in a 
lOV computing system its repeatability is consider- 
ably worse, due to the inherent noise or threshold 
level of the diodes# 

The function generator to be described in this 
paper employs also, the linear-segment principle, 
but it stores as parallel binary numbers the value 
of the function and the value of the slope# In 
contrast to the biased-diode function generator in 
which all operations are performed by analbg com- 
puting elements, the function generator to be des- 
cribed performs only the linear operation of sum- 
ming with a dc amplifier; all other operations 
are performed V7ith digital or hybrid computing ele- 
ments# 

The combination of analog and digital compu- 
ting techniques lends itself very well to the gen- 
eration of arbitraiy functions of one or two vari- 
ables # Such hybrid function generators exhibit 
unusually high repeatability combined with a rela- 
tively high speed of operation# 

Compared with the biased-diode function gen- 
erator the following advantages can be listed for 
the hybrid function generator: 

1# The repeatability is at least one order 
higher# 

2# The speed of operation is the same# 


In order to find the value of Y«f(x) for a 
value of X that lies between 'two adjacent values 
of x{, l#e#j between xi and x^+i an increment must 
be added to the value of the function at Xj^# This 
increment is the product of the slope of the func- 
tion between these two breakpoints and the incre- 
ment of X, defined generally as x* or as x^ in 
the hybrid coa^juting system# The value of the 
function for any magnitude of the input variable 
can be expressed for any linear-segment approxi- 
mation as 

f(x) - f(Xj^) ♦ x«Af(xi) (5) 


Every computing element described in this 
paper is required to accept hybrid input signals 
and to provide hybrid output signals# The final 
version of the hybrid function generator will also 
satisfy this requirement# However, it is conven- 
ient to describe at first the function generator 
with hybrid input and analog output as shown in 
Fig# 11# A function generator of this kind, but 
in combination with a partial A/D converter was 
disclosed previously^# At that time it was de- 
sired to have a function generator with analog 
input and analog output# This necessitated the 
use of a partial A/D converter, which reduced the 
dynamic performance of the function generator# In 
a computing system where all variables are repre- 
sented by hybrid signals no A/D converter is re- 
quired and the function generator is thus capable 
of operating with relatively high input frequen- 
cies# 


3# The circuit is largely insensitive to tem- 
perature variations, since diodes and 
transistors are used only as digital switch- 
ing elements# 


The function generator in Fig* 11 coii 5 )rises 
a diode decoding matrix, a diode translation ma- 
trix, two digital to analog (D/A) converters and 
a dc amplifier# 


U# The generator has no controls to adjust 
and no biases to be set* 

5# The function generator can be set up or 
changed from one function to another by 
inserting pins in a. patchboard or by in- 
serting a punched card# VJhich of these 
methods is used depends entirely on the 
intended application# 


A linear-segment function generator can only 
approach the curve Y ** f(x) in Fig. 10# The eight 
breakpoints Pq, P^, P 2 , etc# on the curve have the 
abscissae x^, x^^, X 2 > etc# and the ordinates f(xQ), 
f (x ^) 9 ^(^ 2 / etc. , respectively# The eight equal- 
spaced values of x correspond to the eight values 
of the three-digit binary number representing Xj^# 
The slope between any two breakpoints is 


- f(xi) Af(xi) 
A Xi 


Af(xi) when 4x^=1 


(ll) 


The diode decoding matrix converts the three- 
digit binary numbers representing the digital 
portion (xj)) of the input variable x into eight 
control lines# Only one of these eight control 
lines is energized at any one time# 

Each of these eight control lines is connec- 
ted to one horizontal bus wire of the diode tran- 
slation matrix. The diode translation matrix pro- 
vides two parallel binary numbers as outputs if 
one of its eight inputs is activated# The k-digit 
number originating in section #1 represents the 
value of the function f(xp) for a specific digital 
value xp, the m-digit number originating in sec- 
tion #2 represents the value of the slope f(xp) 
in the Xp segment# 

Each of the two D/A converters accepts one of 
the two binary numbers as digital inputs and pro- 
vides an output which is proportional to the pro- 
duct of the digital signal and the reference po- 
tential# The number representing f{xp) is conver- 
ted into an analog voltage by D/A converter #1# 

Its reference voltage is Vr, and its analog out- 
put voltage is thus Vr f(xp)# The number repre- 


X(i+l) - XjL 



senting the slope (xp) is converted into an ana- 
log voltage by D/A converter #2 to which - the 
voltage representing the analog portion of the in- 
put signal - is connected as reference voltage* 

The output from the second converter is thus Vya x 

-dfCXp)* ^ 

When the outputs from the two D/A converters 
are summed in a conventional DC operational amp- 
lifier a voltage is obtained the magnitude of which 
is proportional to the desired value of the func- 
tion, i*e. 

Vo(x) - Vjj f(xp) + (6) 

It has therefore been shown that the function 
generator in Fig* 11 is capable of generating ar- 
bitrary functions of one variable* Although the 
output is an analog voltage there are certain in- 
stances where this function generator may be used 
also in a hybrid computing system* If, however, 
the function generator must drive another hybrid 
con^juting element it must provide an output sig- 
nal which is also in the hybrid form* 

A function generator with hybrid input and 
hybrid output signals is illustrated in Fig. 12* 

The diode decoding matrix, the diode translation 
matrix and D/A converter #2 are identical to those 
shown in Fig* 11* For any specific Xj^ input, the 
two sections of the diode translation matrix pro- 
vide two binary numbers as outputs; sections #1 
provides a k-digit binary number representing f(xj)), 
while section #2 provides a m-digit binary number 
representing 4 f(xj))* D/A converter #2 accepts the 
number for AfCxj)) and multiplies it with the 
voltage representing the analog portion of the in- 
put variable, in the same manner as described be- 
fore, the k-digit binary number for f(xp) is now 
split up into the three most-significant digits 
and into the k-3 least significant digits. The 
latter digits are connected to D/A converter #1, 
which converts them into an analog voltage V|^ fj^CXj))* 
The outputs from the two D/A converters are summed 
again by a standard DC operational amplifier. 

The output from the DC amplifier constitutes 
the analog portion % of the hybrid output signal* 
This analog voltage is then compared with a thres- 
hold voltage in the comparison and switching cir- 
cuit* If Vya^ + ^ voltage is fed back to the 

summing point of the dc amplifier to subtract 
from Vy* same time a digital signal is 

provided, which indicates that has exceeded the 
threshold voltage* When Vya^- ^th^ 'the feedback 
signal and the digital signS. are removed* 

A parallel btnaiy adder sums the three most 
significant digits from section jfl of the diode 
translation matrix with the digital (carry) sig- 
nal from the comparison circu?t* The output from 
the adder circuit is another three digit parallel 
binary" number which represents the more significant 
part of the output variable Y* 


With this hybrid form of output representa- 
tion the repeatability and dynamic range of the 
function generator can be, theoretically, exten- 
ded^ as high as desired by using more digits* 

Most of the circuitry used in the linear- 
segment hybrid function generators is convention- 
al and therefore emphasis is put to the general 
circuit form, to special components used, to the 
number of subcircuits used and to their inter- 
connections* Only where the circuits differ from 
the basic conventional design will they be des- 
cribed in detail* 

The Diode Decoding Matrix * This matrix is of 
conventional design and consist of 2® »*and” gates, 
each having s diodes* For exan 5 >le in Figure 11, 
and 12, the number s “3* Therefore the required 
matrix must have 8 «And» gates, each with 3 diodes* 
Because the outputs from the diode decoding ma- 
trix must be able to drive the diode translation 
matrix they are passed through conventional emit- 
ter followers* 

The Diode Translation Matrix* This matrix 
is an array^f horlzont^^iiJ vertical bus wires* 
There are 2® horizontal wires which accept as in- 
puts the signals on the s^ control (or output) 
lines from the diode decoding matrix* An input 
signal can exist only at one horizontal wire at a 
time. For each input the translation matrix must 
provide as output two parallel binary numbers* 

For this reason the vertical wires are split up 
into two sections, each of which has as many ver- 
tical wires as there are digits in the binary num- 
ber* Section number one, which is to represent 
the value of the function f(xj)), at one of the 2® 
breakpoints mst have k digits; section #2, which 
is to represent the slope of the function A fCx])) 
between the breakpoints x. and has m digits* 

The numbers m and k depeni on the accuracy desir- 
ed f5:om the circuit* Each vertical line has there 
fore a specific binary significance* 

In order to have a specific binary number 
as output from each of the two sections, it is 
necessary to provide a low impedance path be- 
tween the particular horizontal line that has 
been energized and the appropriate vertical lines* 
If e.g. , the number desired is 011000***, only 
connections to the second and the third most sig- 
nificant digit lines are required, for all the ”1** 
(ones) in the binary number* 

The connections required must be such that 
a low impedance between a horizontal and a ver- 
tical line exists only when the particular hori- 
zontal line is energized, for all the other unen- 
ergized horizontal lines a high impedance must 
exist* 

There are several possible ways in which two 
lines can be connected with each other, still ful- 
filling the requirements set forth above. However 
if speed of operation and cost must be considered 
the semiconductor diode seems to be the most 
favorable component for this job* 
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The operation of the maxtrix will be under- 
stood better by referring to Figure 13 where a cir- 
cuit is shown, which solves the function f(x) “ x?* 
This particular function has been chosen because 
it requires only a few diodes in the translation 
matrix, and because the performance of the func- 
tion generator is simple to check* 

The circuit in Figure 13 is used for the actual 
breadboard, for which there are 8 control lines and 
thus 8 horizontal lines in the translation matrix* 
Since f(xD) and £:f (xp) are represented by an 11-digit 
binary number, there are thus 11 vertical lines 
in each section of the matrix* For convenience 
these vertical lines are “weighted” from 2° for 
the most significant digit to 2“^ for the least 
significant digit* The input signal to the hori- 
zontal lines are +1?V when the line is energized, 
and -15V when the line is not energized* The 
breakpoints had been chosen as follows: x = 0, 

X « 1, X ** 2, Xo “ 3, etc* For these values of 
XT the values of the function are f(xo) * 0, 

1, f(x 2 ) - hf ® 9, etc* , and the values of 

the slope are AfCx^) = 1, Af(x-j^) = 3, AfCxg) = 9, 
Af(x 3 ) « 7> etc* The diode translation matrix 
which can also be looked upon as a memory must 
therefore be loaded with the binary numbers for 
the values of f(xp) andAfCxj.)* Since they are 
all integers the digits 2“^ to 2*^ are not requir- 
ed* "When the maximum number of diodes on one ver- 
tical line is eight, one is conducting and seven 
are cutoff* The ratio between the forward imped- 
ance and the cutoff impedance of the individual 
diodes should be at least 10 times higher than the 
7:1 ratio mentioned above, to obtain a signal to 
noise ratio larger than 10:1. Even the cheapest 
diodes on the market will fulfill this requirement* 
The signals on the vertical lines are the outputs 
of the translation matrix, which must control the 
switches in the D/A converters. The amplitude of 
these output signals must thus be il5V, and the 
output ii!^edanc 0 must be low enough to quarantee 
a current of 1mA* All diodes on one vertical line 
form an ”0R” gate# In order to provide -15V at 
the output it is necessary to return the ”0R” gate 
to a negative potential* 

The Digital to Analog (d/A Converter ) used 
with the linear-sediment h^^r id function generator 
is based on the voltage decoder with ladder net- 
work II, which is described by A* Susskind4, The 
voltage generators shown in the above mentioned 
reference are replaced with coirplementary transis- 
tor voltage switches which connect either zero or 
the reference potential to the ladder network. The 
basic characteristic of a gladder network is such 
that the current contribution from each stage is 
half the current contribution of the previous or 
more significant stage* 

The number of stages of the ladder circuit is 
determined by the number of digits used in section 


^1 or #2 of the diode translation matrix* There 
is no theoretical limit to the number of stages 
in the ladder network 5 a practical limit is the 
noise level in the system* Because the signal to 
noise ratio on these transistor switches is high- 
er than 10,000:1, the D/A converter is capable of 
operating essentially with the same accuracy as 
the accuracy of the resistors used in the ladder 
network* 

The Summing and Comparison Circuit shown 
in Fig* 12 for the hybrid function generator is 
identical in hardware and performance as that des- 
cribed for the hybrid multiplier and illustrated 
in fig* 6 * 

The DC Operational Amplifier used for summing 
and conparison is operating most of the time as 
simple summing amplifier with a 1:1 feedback ratio* 
But, when exceeds the upper or lower threshold 
voltage the input to this amplifier is changed 
rapidly and the output is required to follow as 
fast as possible* Since, however, VyA must be 
accurate only to approximately 1 / 10 ; (for three- 
digit hybrid signals) the requirements on drift 
stability and linearity are not extremely high* 
Summing up the dc amplifier should provide a gain 
of appr* 104 and a bandwidth of lOKC or higher* 

The Performance of the Hyorid Function Gen - 
erator* lSol^li~tHe s^^ic and dynamc perforin^ce 
of the hybrid function generator are limited by 
the performance of the D/A converters, by the 
summing and comparison circuit and by how many 
digits are used in the digital portion of the in- 
put and output variable* 

With the circuit of Fig* 12 a static repeata- 
bility of ±0*01$ of full scale output has been 
measured, but better repeatability is possible, 
even with three digits, since the analog portion 
of the output signal alone can be made to be accur- 
ate to 0 . 05 $* 

For any linear-segment function generator re- 
peatability expresses how closely the circuit ap- 
proximates a given curve* The latter can there- 
fore be used only when reference is made to a 
specific curve and when the number and position of 
the breakpoints is defined* 

Dynamic performance results are not avail- 
able yet, but it is expected that the circuit 
will operate with input frequencies of several 
kilocycles. The major limitation on bandwidth is 
placed upon the circuit by the dc amplifier, used 
for summing and con^arison, which is required to 
change its output signal from the threshold volt- 
age back to zero in as short a time as possible* 



ADDITION OF HYBRID SIGNALS 

In analog computers the addition of two or 
more signals can be easily performed by connec- 
ting the signals over suitable resistors to the 
summing point of a dc operational amplifier. 

In digital computers the addition of two n- 
digit binary numbers requires n ”full adders” if 
the operation is to be performed in parallel. 

Consequently the addition of two hybrid sig- 
nals, each consisting of a k-digit binary number 
and a dc-voltage, requires k ”full adders” 
and a dc operational amplifier. Since the sum of 
the two analog signals may exceed the full-scale 
value a comparison circuit is also needed to pro- 
vide the "carry” to the digital adder. 

CONCLUSION 

The hybrid computing elements described in 
this paper, with their e:xpandable accuracy and 
Relatively high speed of operation, are believed 
to be most useful in the solution of problems re- 
quiring an accuracy one or two orders higher than 
that of coTiparable analog circuitry and a speed 
of operation in the kilo cycles region. 

A breadboard has been built for each of the 
hybrid circuits described in order to confirm 
the basic principle of operation. Although only 
the hybrid function generator has been subjected 
to thorough static testing a number of basic pro- 
blems have come up, which require further atten- 
tion. 

The speed of operation of all hybrid comput- 
ing elements is largely determined by the speed 
of the comparison circuit. More specifically it 
is the DC amplifier used with that circuit, which 
must change its output from full scale to aero 
during a transition from analog to iigital, and 
vice versa. If the amplifier output returns to 
zero after the digital number has changed, then 
the to output is for a short time too large, 
if it returns before , the output is too small. 
When the digital and analog outputs are appro- 
priately combined and displayed this overlapping 
or ambiguity shows up as a positive or a negative 
spike, the duration of which is equal to the time 
difference between the analog and digital opera- 
tions. Since the frequency of these spikes is 
high compared to the basic operating frequency 
it should be possible to filter them out. How- 
ever, the integrated transients produce a change 
in the amplitude of the output signal and thus 
an error, whose magnitude can not be neglected. 

In closed-loop systems both the unfiltered tran- 
sients and the discontinuity of output signals 
during the switchover have adverse effect on the 
stability characteristic. 

Another problem to be analyzed is how to han- 
dle variables with both positive and negative pol- 
arities. In the multiplier, e.g. , it would be 


most advantageous to represent the input variable 
in the”signed magnitude” code in order to keep 
the digital circuit as simple as possible. All 
circuits involving adders, on the other hand, 
prefer numbers represented in the "two»s” comple- 
ment” form. Therefore some compromise solution 
must be found. 

A third problem is that of scaling or multi- 
pljdng by a constant. In analog circuits this is 
easily achieved by changing the scaling or sum- 
ming resistors. In hybrid computers it may requi- 
re as much as a simplified multiplier circuit. 

These, and probably many more, problems must 
be solved before a hybrid computing system with 
the elements described will become a useful tool. 
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OPTIMIZATION OF ANALOG COMPUTER LINEAR SYSTEM 
DYNAMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

By Charles H. Single and Edward M. Billinghurst 
BECKMAN/ Berkeley Division 
Richmond, California 


Summary 

The characteristics of the linear computing 
elements of the general-purpose electronic 
differential analyzer are discussed. Equiva- 
lent circuits are given for these elements. 
Criteria for optimization of the linear comput- 
ing system in order to obtain maximum com- 
putational accuracy are given. Examples of 
the effects of optimization in improving sys- 
tem stability, transient response, and in- 
creasing bandwidth of high and medium accu- 
racy computation are shown. 

Introduction 

The modern electronic differential analyzer 
(EDA) is widely used for solutions of various 
linear and non-linear mathematical equations 
and for the simulation of complex physical 
systems. The modular construction of such 
computers allows a large problem range. 1 
Optimization of individual unit characteristics 
does not always lead to best overall computer 
performance; therefore, unit design must be 
undertaken with as complete a knowledge of 
final system configurations and accuracy re- 
quirements as possible. 2, 3, 4, 5 

This paper reviews proven design techniques 
that have been used to optimize the linear sys- 
tem dynamic accuracy of the EDA. The tech- 
niques have resulted in simultaneous improve- 
ment in these important system areas: 

1) stability margin, 2) transient response 
(both small and large signal), 3) bandwidth 
of high accuracy computation, 4) bandwidth 
of medium accuracy computation.. 

For the EDA, improved stability margin con- 
siderably increases the flexibility of the com- 
puter, Difficult or unusual problems involv- 
ing high gain loops, remote equipment opera- 
tion, peculiar amplifier feedback and input 
networks, etc., can be patched with essen- 
tially no tendency for system oscillation. 

The improved transient response and extencfed 
bandwidth of high accuracy computation have 
considerably improved the most basic perfor- 
mance criterion: Computational accuracy. 

This should be of general interest since many 
of these techniques can easily be applied to 
existing computers at small cost. 


With the recent extension of the EDA to also 
serve as an iterative differential analyzer 
(IDA), the bandwidth of medium accuracy 
computation becomes more important. The 
numerical techniques used with the IDA often 
result in repetitive steps to final problem 
solution. This is coupled with a desire for 
higher speed in the repeated partial -solution 
phase to minimize total problem time. The 
accuracy limitations associated with the ex- 
tension of computing frequencies beyond a 
few hundred cycles per second are discussed, 

Basic Considerations 

Static accuracy for both the EDA and the IDA 
is achieved through high-gain, low- drift dc 
amplifiers, precise and stable resistive net- 
works, and stable, high- resolution coeffici- 
ent potentiometers. Dynamic accuracy and 
stability margin are of at least equal impor- 
tance. For optimization of these ac charac- 
teristics the composite system closed-loop 
transfer function should approach its ideal 
most closely. Contributing ac factors inducfe 
integrator capacitor stability, equivalent cir- 
cuit of network resistors and capacitors, 
potentiometer capacitive loading, amplifier- 
system transfer characteristics, and ampli- 
fier output impedance. The interaction of 
these factors is further complicated by prac- 
tical considerations such as system wiring 
capacity. All of these factors should be in- 
cluded in the system performance analysis. 

The improved system stability margin of the 
optimized-computer is of great value for ac- 
curate simulation of complex and/or high- 
gain loops of either differential or algebraic 
form. It is also advantageous with simula- 
tions requiring unusual feedback configura- 
tions or large capacitive loads. The better 
accuracy comes from the fact that no addi- 
tional stabilizing capacitors are needed to 
avoid system oscillation. Such capacitors 
can cause large dynamic error. However, 
for many problems the stability margin 
typical of the non- optimized computer is 
still sufficient. In either case, the princi- 
pal error limiting the bandwidth of high 
accuracy computation will be caused by 
net system phase error, since even slight 
phases hift errors produce significant dy- 
namic errors. 
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The large effect of small undesired phase - 
shift can readily be shown by examination 
of a steady state sinusoidal signal with only 
small phase error. With error defined as 
the difference between the ideal and actual 
signal: 

5 (jw) = Ej^ (ju) - Eg (jw) = E^ [Siniot-sin((ot-(i>)] 

( 1 ) 

The per-unit error due to this small phase - 
shift is: 

5 /E^(3w) = sin wt - sin {wt-0) ^5:? <l> cos wt (2) 

The maximum amplitude of the per-unit er- 
ror is therefore equal to the phaseshift in 
radians: 


damping factor less than 0. 5. This method 
considerably reduces the stability margin and 
tends to cause oscillation in problems involv- 
ing complex or high gain loops. Abetter 
technique avoids the underdamped quadratic 
characteristic by careful placement of a 
closed-loop dipole with the zero separated 
just sufficiently from its associated pole to 
mask the low frequency phase errors caused 
by the undesired poles. The amplitude peak- 
ing caused by the dipole can be limited to less 
than a few tenths of one decibel. Application 
of the technique will be discussed in detail 
later. 

The amplitude error from an undesired pole 
is the difference between the ideal and ac- 
tual magnitude. For small phase error 
the amplitude error is: 


In any problem the net phase error, 0^, is 
found by 

m n 

<t> -u ^ T ■ + 2 ^ ^k'^k 
° j=l ^ k=l ^ ^ ° 

where is the equivalent first order time 
constant formed by the algebraic sum of the 
inevitable undesired high frequency poles 
and zeros introduced by the practical sys- 
tem. The lead or zero terms are taken as 
positive and the lag or pole terms taken as 
negative with f ^ the damping factor of any 
quadratic terms. 



n/i + (u)t)^ 


1 _ /I (ut)^ 

1 (1 ^ 5 

Thus, the phase error from one pole, 6 
is much larger than the amplitude error^ 


CJ T 


» 


(wt)^ 

2 


P 


Hence, amplitude error can be neglected 
with respect to phase error within the 
bandwidth of high accuracy computation. 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


To hold the maximum amplitude error due 
to undesired phaseshift below 0. 2% at 100 
cps (0, 12*^) in a particular problem closed- 
loop, or between two signal voltages inside 
a loop, the equivalent first order time con- 
stant, Tq, of the loop or signal path must 
be smaller than 3, 2 n sec. If there were 
only one undesired pole, the breakpoint 
frequency, 1 \ j would have to be 

higher than 50, 000 cps for this 0, 2% dynamic 
error at 100 cps. In practice more than one 
undesired pole will exist; this requires in- 
dividual breakpoint frequencies to be much 
higher than 50, 000 cps. 

A conventional method of achieving lower 
phase error without the high bandwidth 
cited above is to allow individual elements 
to have a quadratic characteristic with a 


Passive Component Characteristics 

The passive components in the linear sys- 
tem are resistors, capacitors, and coef- 
ficient potentiometers. Their characteris- 
tics will be reviewed briefly, followed by 
a more detailed discussion of operational 
amplifier -system characteristics, and then 
the optimized linear system results will be 
shown. 

Computing Resistors 

Most computing resistors at present are 
wire- wound because they have better long 
term stability than other types. This situa- 
tion may well change with continuing devel- 
opment of other resistor types, e.g. , metal 
film. Conventional specifications such as 
value, stability, temperature coefficient, 
power rating, packaging and ac character- 
istics are somewhat inadequate. Value may 



vary with self -he a ting, and with time due 
to changes in mechanical stress of the 
wire. Thermal potentials may exist from 
even small temperature gradients. Encap- 
sulation can aggravate self -heating effects 
and may not be necessary within normal 
humidity limits. The resistors should be 
evaluated as used in their expected environ- 
ments to establish such specifications. 

The importance of relative or absolute 
value is primarily determined by the 
grouping of resistors allowed in the com- 
puter. If resistors are limited to definite 
groups, only the relative match of resis- 
tors within each group is important in 
establishing basic dc accuracy limits for 
the computer system. The more flexible 
arrangement, where resistors can be con- 
veniently assigned to any amplifier, re- 
quires precise matching throughout the 
computer system. 


The ac characteristics of wire -wound re- 
sistors for frequencies below 100 Kc can 
be approximated by the circuit shown in 
Figure 1. The driving- point impedance 
of this approximation is? 


z (s) = (s) = 

^ r 

dc 

LC s^ + C s + 1 


C 




s + 


1 

'TXT 


(7) 


For resistors within the conventional 
range of lOOK to 1 meg, the time con- 
stant, L , can be held to less than 

-7 - 1 

10 sec (breakpoint beyond 1, 5 mega- 
cycles) whereas the capacitor time con- 
stant Rdc C will typically be between 
2 x 10“° and 4 x 10"6 sec "^(breakpoint 
as low as 40 Kc), This allows simpli- 
fication of the resistor transfer char- 
acteristic to: 


R 


Z (s) = — 
r' (R 


dc 


dc 


C s + 1) 


( 8 ) 


s + 




In the summing amplifier, the undesired 
poles of the resistors contribute no low- 
frequency phase error if Zf and Z^ are 
perfectly matched. Mismatch in resistor 
capacity can cause either phase lead or lag 
as determined by Equation 4. 

For integrator amplifiers, the resistor 
shunt capacity must be kept as low as pos- 
sible since there is no convenient way to 
cancel its error effect. Four picofarads 
of capacity in parallel with 1 meg input 
resistors causes 0, 25%maximimi error at 
100 cycles. With integrator feedback 
capacitors restricted to values greater 
than 0, 01 juf, 100 cps computational fre- 
quencies can only be achieved with lOOK 
input resistors. Four pf in parallel with 
a lOOK input resistor causes only 0, 025% 
maximum amplitude error. 

These considerations make the presently 
available wire -wound resistor ac charac- 
teristics acceptable, i.e*, resistor phase - 
errors essentially cancel in summing am- 
plifiers and are small enough with the lOOK 
integrator input resistors normally neces- 
sary to achieve high computational fre- 
quencies. 


Integrator Capacitors 

The precision capacitor used for integra- 
tion is a much less ideal component than 
the precision resistor, i.e., the practical 
capacitor approaches its ideal character- 
is tic Zq (s) = 1 much less closely. ' ® 

s C 


Capacitors generally have a larger tem- 
perature coefficient, are less stable in 
value, and have more complex electrical 
characteristics than resistors. * 


Most Polystyrene capacitors have a tem- 
perature coefficient of -0,01%/^C to 
-0, 012%/^C. To avoid value variation 
with ambient temperature changes they 
are generally mounted in an oven. The 
oven temperature usually is set above ex- 
pected maximum ambient temperature to 
avoid the expense of a cooling system. 
Capacitor leakage increases with tempera- 
ture, so the oven temperature should be 
set for the lowest temperature consistent 
with ambient requirements. 

Even carefully selected capacitors in a 
constant environment show variation in 
value with time. Thus, it is desirable to 
be able to readjust or pad the capacitors 
without causing thermal disturbance. 
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Variations in temperature coefficient be- 
tween capacitors and the fact that some 
capacitors show a temperature retrace 
error, i. e. , they do not return to the 
same exact value when returned to pre- 
cisely the original temperature, make 
the avoidance of temperature change de- 
sirable during adjustment. Another phy- 
sical characteristic that affects value 
is the change in mechanical stresses 
with applied voltage. 

The electrical characteristics are quite 
complex as shown 1^ the equivalent cir- 
cuit of Figure 2. ' This 1 fjif equiva- 

lent circuit is valid for 0, 001 cps ^f< 100 cps. 
It is consistent with these easily measured 
capacitor error effects: 

1) integrator drift increases with volt- 
age level, due to dc leakage 

2) effective leakage increases with 
frequency, due to dissipation factor 

3) capacitor value reduces with fre- 
quency, due to dielectric charac- 
teristics 

4) , integrator output varies with capac- 

itor history, due to dielectric 
absorption. 

The simplified equivalent circuit. Figure 
3, is useful for steady-state sinusoidal 
analyses. The leakage resistance, Rt , 
varies inversely with frequency* The"^ 
capacity value can be considered constant 
for many analyses, as the variation is 
only about 0, 02% per decade frequency 
change. However, this variation in value 
with frequency is quite important in ad- 
justing or padding the capacitor to its 
’’precise value. ” For computer use, 
capacitor value should be determined at 
frequencies consistent with those used in 
the computer. This can conveniently be 
done with the various resistance -time 
measurements where the time constant 
of the capacitor resistor combination is 
determined. ^ ^ Capacitor value is 
then based on the same resistance stand- 
ard used for computer resistor measure- 
ment. Details of these electrical charac- 
teristics are given in Appendix 1. 


Co of Figure 4 is essentially constant for 
all potentiometer settings, and only slightly 
dependent on potentiometer value. This 
equivalent circuit is valid within the limits 
of Table I. 

Table I 

Equiv, Ckt. * Figure 5 


R 

Co 

Freq. Limit 
(cps) 

Freq. Limit 
(cps) 

lOK 

200pf 

1. 1(10)3 

6. 6(10)3 

20K 

204pf 

550(10)3 

3. 3(10)3 

30K 

208pf 

350(10)3 

2. 1(10)^ 

50K 

216pf 

200(10)^ 

1. 2(10)^ 

lOOK 

224pf 

82(10)^ 

590 


* The equivalent circuit frequency limit is 
derived from potentiometer experimental 
step function data. 

The transfer function of the equivalent cir- 
cuit is 


Eq 7[(1 - 7) RC^ s + n 

isr “ T<1 - t) R (2 Cq + s + 1 



where y is the pot arm displacement from 
the grounded end. 


Equation 9 is a simple lead-lag, or lag-lead 
transfer characteristic. Phaseshift, <j), for 

sinusoidal signals is (^=tan - tan"^(jT 2 . 

( 10 ) 


However, for both EDA and IDA error anal- 
ysis the frequencies involved allow further 
simplification. For < 0. 1 and u}r2<0. 1, 
(j) can be approximated by - T 2 ): 



w RCq(1-7) (l-2T-k7) 
( 11 ) 


Coefficient Potentiometers 

For extension of the bandwidth of high 
accuracy computation, the phaseshift 
from potentiometer input to wiger arm 
is an Important consideration. ^ An 
equivalent circuit for the typical com- 
puter multi-turn, copper-mandrel, co- 
efficient potentiometer is shown in 
Figure 4. 


Universal curves showing normalized 
phaseshift (^/ w R C^, are given in Figure 
5. These curves are valid for any poten- 
tiometer value, displacement, capacitive 
load, and frequency within the limits of 
Table I, 

The amplitude error at low frequencies 
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can be obtained from Equation 9 as: 

P 1/2 

1 + (uT, r 

e = 7 - y ( 12 ) 

1 + (uTg) ^ 

1/2 7 (13) 

Comparison of Equations 11 and 13 shows 
that amplitude error is smaller than plase 
error by an order of magnitude in the fre- 
quency variable, w. Thus the potentiom- 
eter error is adequately represented by 
considering only phase error if wt.< 0 . 1 
& (jT2<0. 1. 

From the simple equivalent circuit of 
Figure 4 it would be easy to compute a 
compensating capacitor placed from 
potentiometer wiper to either poten- 
tiometer input or ground that would ex- 
actly cancel phase error for any partic- 
ular displacement and resistive-capac- 
itive loading. However, this is not prac- 
tical with the large number of coefficient 
potentiometers of various displacements 
and loadings. 

A more practical Solution to this prob- 
lem is to compensate the potentiometers 
by using tap-capacitors to avoid displace- 
ment dependence. This makes it 

possible to achieve excellent square wave 
response to fast-rise step inputs and much 
improved phase error. Details of these 
techniques are given in Appendix 2, A 
few such capacitively compensated poten- 
tiometers will prove invaluable for criti- 
cal simulations in even a moderate -sized 
computer. 

From the above discussion it is apparent 
that higher potentiometer computational 
accuracy can be achieved by minimizing 
both external load capacity and poten- 
tiometer value. 

At dc the potentiometer transfer charac- 
teristic is a function of displacement, 7 , 
and resistive load, R^: 


The slope as a function of displacement is: 

2 

;2 


aEo E. 


- 1 7 




[1 + 7 (1 “ t) ay 


(15) 


At 7 3 = 1 the largest slope is found: 

« a + 1 (16) 


aE^ E, 


aT 


max 


If CO efficient -setting accuracy of one part 
in 10, 000 is desired and minimum Rt is 
lOOK: 


Rp 

a 

max. 

max. 

slope 

Se.t. 

^ Acc*y. 
2 

* 

Needed 
_ No. of 
'lUrns 

Std. 
No. of 
Turns 

(± 10 %) 

Std. 

req, 

(%) 

30K 

CO 

m 

0 

1. 3 

1 

5,000 

6, 500 

11, 119 

172 

50K 

0. 5 

1.5 

1 

5, 000 

7, 500 

11,950 

159 


* Maximum setting error is equal to 1/2 
potentiometer resolution. 


If standard potentiometers are used, the 30K 
value is preferred since it has 40% less com- 
putational error with the same capacitive 
load. Both potentiometers have adequate res- 
olution. 


Operational Amplifier 
System Characteristics 

The operational amplifiers in an analog com- 
puter have important effects on the dynamic 
accuracy of linear computation. A knowledge 
of the performance of operational amplifiers 
and their associated passive networks in a 
large computer is necessary in order to make 
judicious choices in amplifier and system 
design for optimum results. The definition 
of optimum may vary with the particular 
problems to be solved. It may mean high 
accuracy at slow computing speeds, or medi- 
um accuracy at faster computing speeds. In 
any event, accuracy will tend to decrease as 
higher frequencies are encountered in the 
problem solution. 


Q ^ T (14) 

1 + 7 (1 - 7) Of 

where a = Rp / R^, 


General Purpose Computer Amplifiers 

Computer amplifiers are primarily used to 
perform the operations of summation, in- 
tegration with respect to time, and multi- 
plication by a constant. In addition, they 
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may be used with special networks as limi- 
ters, transfer function generators, divid- 
ers or square root extractors (in associa- 
tion with computing multipliers), inverse 
function generation, etc. The amplifiers 
are always operated in a feedback or 
closed- loop configuration. As a r.esult, 
their open-loop frequency response char- 
acteristics must be designed so that the 
amplifiers are stable under any permis- 
sible computing configurations. They 
must also have low dc drift and low grid- 
current. ^ As operational amplifiers, 
they must accurately perform their math- 
ematical functions. Accuracy of compu- 
tation requires high open-loqD gain; 
stability requires that the gain be re- 
duced in a fairly restricted manner. Thus, 
a compromise must be made between ac- 
curacy and stability. 

Open-Loop Transfer Function 

Figure 6 is a block diagram of a typical 
dc amplifier Avith chopper stabilization 
to minimize drift effects. The open-loop 
transfer function is given by: 


negligible effect on the closed-loop response 
providing they are not widely separated. The 
cluster of poles far to the left r^resents the 
high-frequency poles of and G3. Since 
several decades separate the lowest and high- 
est poles, the drawing is not to scale, but 
merely indicates the relative positions. 

Determination of Closed-Loop Transfer 
Function 

The amplifier, as actually installed in the 
computer, is represented by the diagram 
of Figure 8a. Figure 8b is the current - 
generator equivalent circuit. 

is the input impedance from a particular 
signal source, 

Zg is the impedance from summing junction 
to ground. 

Zf is the feedback impedance. 

Zo is the output impedance of the final stage 
of the amplifier. 


Eo(s) 
e (s) 


= G (s) = (G^ (s) + Gg (s) ) G3 (s) 

(17) 


Zl is the load impedance, including the out- 
put to ground capacity of wires connected to 
the output terminal. -G(s) is the open- loop, 
open circuit gain of the amplifier. 


Gi and G3 can be calculated from stand- 
ard linear vacuum tube and network theory, 
G2.‘-an be satisfactorily approximated by 
considering the chopper modulated ac 
section as a frequency- independent am- 
plifier associated with the input and output 
filters. Gi + G3 contribute a cluster of 
equal numbers of poles and zeros fairly 
close to the origin. G3 will usually have 
a pole in the neighborhood of 10 to 100 cps 
and other poles in the range between 100 Kc 
to several Me. These are in addition to 
those contained in (Gi + G2)* The low- 
frequency pole is inserted to obtain a 
frequency response approximating a 20 db 
decade roll-off until the gain is below zero 
db. If the low frequency pole is at 10 cps 
with gain at that frequency of 10^, the fre- 
quency response goes through unity gain 
at one Me. 

Once Gi, G2 and G3 are known, the am- 
plifier open-loop pole-zero plot can be 
drawn. A typical pole-zero configuration 
is shown in Figure 7. The poles and zeros 
nearest the origin are due to Gi + G2# the 
fourth pole is the low frequency pole of G3. 
The dotted dipole combinations represent 
incomplete compensation of inter-stage 
coupling networks. These generally have 


The following equations can be written from 
Figure 8b: 

-Ge (Y^ + Yl + Yf ) - eY^ 

E^Yi == -Eq Yf + e(Y. + Yg + Y^) 

Where Yj^ = l/Zj^ 


Substitute Y^ * Y^ + Yg + Y^ 


Yb'Y^ + YL + Yf 


Solving for E^ /E^, we obtain: 


^0 Zf 
E- *Z- 





^b ' - V ■ 





GY 

*^0 





(18) 


The extension to multiple inputs results in 
the following expression: 
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Eo-/- i: 


Ei 


issl z. 


GY, 


Y, Y. - Yf 
a b I 


1 +. 


GYf Yo 


Ya Yb - Yf 


GY^ 


(19) 


Where = Y^ + Y^ + E Y- . 


The first bracket of Equation 18 is the 
ideal mathematical operation to be per- 
formed. The second bracket determines 
stability and error in computation. For 
most computing configurations, the third 
, so this term can 

1 

usually be ignored. It is necessary to con- 
sider it if the response to very high frequen- 
cies (greater than approximately 300 Kc) 
is of interest. We note also that Y^ 

Gy 

O 

will not generally produce a right-half plane 
pole, so it does not affect the stability. 

Zf is usually a resistor with characteristics 
as discussed earlier, Zf will be the same 
type of resistor as Zf, or an integrating 
capacitor. Zg is the input impedance to the 
amplifier, including the chopper section, 
in parallel with the capacity of wiring con- 
nected to the grid or summing junction. The 
amplifiers in a large computer must be lo- 
cated some distance away from the patchboard 
and passive elements. As a result, the sum- 
ming junction capacity, Cg, is usually of the 
order of 500 to 1000 pf. 

Z will be adequately represented by a resis- 
tance if the output stage is designed for low 
impedance. This is generally a requirement 
in a computing amplifier to allow it to deliver 
several milliamps output current. 

Ya is the parallel admittance of Y^ Y^r and'^^. 
It can usually be replaced by a parallel R-C 
circuit. Yb can frequently be represented by 
a single R-C circuit since it is the parallel 
admittance of Yf, Y^ and Y^ . However, Y^ 
may be more complicated man a single para- 
llel R-C circuit if Yy is not a pure R-C com- 
bination, For typic^ summer configurations. 


bracket j 

L 




Cg will be large compared to Cf and Cf, so 
these quantities will usually have small effect 
on Yg. Similarly Cj^ dominates Cf in 

Returning to Equation 18, the expression in 
the first bracket, is the transfer function de- 
sired for the solution of problems. This ex- 
pression is modified by the second bracket, 
thus introducing extraneous roots in the 
problem solution. For accurate computaticn, 
the extraneous roots must be kept as far out 
as possible. 

The middle bracket expression of Equation 
18 is of importance in determining the am- 
plifier closed-loop extraneous poles and 
zeros. It also indicates the amplifier 
stability. This expression is well suited 
to analysis by root-locus techniques, 
especially for qualitative determination 
of the effects of external summing junction 
and load capacity. 

Figure 9 is a root-locus plot for unity gain 
summer using 1 M resistors. This is a ty- 
pical configuration found in a general-puipose 
computer, where the summing junction and 
load capacities are fairly large due to the 
long lengths of interconnecting wires re- 
quired. We see here that the dominant por- 
tion of the root-locus is bowed somewhat due 
to the action of the zero produced by Yf. Yb 
is a pole primarily due to the loaa capacity 
and open- loop output impedance. Yg is a 
pole due to the input and feedback resistors 
in parallel, shunted by the grid to ground 
capacity. Obviously, as either 0^, or Cg 
increases, the root-locus will be displaced 
more to the right, and the closed-loop poles 
will show less damping. This root-locus 
demonstrates the fact that the external net- 
works and wiring capacity have a major ef- 
fect in determining the actual summer re- 
sponse in the system. 

The underdamped characteristic of the con- 
figuration of Figure 9 is undesirable due to 
low bandwidth and excessive phaseshift. Am- 
plifiers of this type are particularly unsatis- 
factory when used in problems involving 
multiple closed-loops, e.g. in high gain 
algebraic loops. Multiple loop configurations 
have a large tendency toward self-oscilations. 

Figure 10 shows a root-locus plot for a sum- 
mer which has extra capacitors paralleled 
across Zf and Zf. Proper selection of these 
capacitors gives an over-damped response 
with much wider bandwidth: e.g. 30 - 50 Kc 
instead of 12 - 15 Kc, and no peaking. The 
compensation also produces a dipole in the 
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vicinity of the zero caused by Yf, This di- 
pole adds a slight phase lead to help reduce 
low frequency phaseshift. Multiple loops us- 
ing these compensated amplifiers have much 
less tendency to oscillate. The amplifiers 
can also drive larger capacitive loads then 
the uncompensated type. This is important 
when amplifiers must drive remote equip- 
ment. Load capacity can be increased by 
at least a factor of 10* Capacitor values 
must be selected so that Zf and have 
equal time constants. That is, XIO (lOOK) 
resistors are compensated with 10 times the 
capacity associated with XI (IIVO resistors. 
Addition of compensating capacitors is very 
important in increasing overall linear sys- 
tem stability and the bandwidth for a given 
accuracy of computation. It should be noted 
that input resistors associated with integra- 
tors must have no compensating capacitors, 
since in this case the capacitors will cause 
additional undesirable phase error. 

The selection of the proper values of com- 
pensating capacitors for the computing re- 
sistors is based on optimizing overall-per- 
formance of coefficient potentiometer- ampli- 
fier response, rather than amplifier response 
alone. Summers are very often driven from 
coefficient pots, and the capacitor associated 
with the amplifier input resistor loads the 
pot. Therefore, the compensating capacitor 
value is chosen to give minimum phase error 
and maximum bandwidth from pot input to 
amplifier output. In computers using 30K 
pots, the best values of compensation are 
about 43 pf with IM resistors, and 430 pf 
with lOOK resistors. 

Conclusions 

We have discussed the linear computing 
elements from the standpoint of their actual 
equivalent circuits and their relationships 
to computing accuracy, system stability, 
and system bandwidth. 

Computing resistors are shown to require 
minimum shunt capacity in their construc- 
tion, and the shunt capacity must be equal- 
ized for all resistors. Minimization of the 
capacity is required for small phase errors 
in integrators. Capacity match is required 
for small phase errors in summer ampli- 
fiers. They should have a means of adjust- 
ment if their value is likely to change with 
age. 

Computing capacitors must be stable in 
value, have large leakage resistance, and 
minimum dissipation factor and dielectric 
absorption (soakage) effects. They should 


be installed in a controlled temperature 
environment and be easily adjustable. 

Coefficient potentiometers require high 
resolution for accurate settings, and low 
resistance value to minimize capacitive 
loading errors. 

Operational amplifiers must be designed 
to be stable under any permissible com- 
puting coni’iguration in the computer system. 
In addition, summing resistors should be 
capacitively compensated to produce maxi- 
mum bandwidth and stability in multiple 
loops and when the amplifier is driving 
large capacitive loads. 

The following examples indicate the im- 
proved computer performance obtained by 
the careful consideration of the design of 
the linear system. The data was obtained 
from a standard BECKMAN EASE® 1100 
Series computer using compensated resis- 
tors, 30K coefficient pots. Polystyrene 
computing capacitors and EASE® Model 1148 
Operational Amplifiers. 

Improved summer amplifier bandwidth is 
shown by Figure 11. The absence of over- 
shoot indicates an overdamped (dominant 
first-order) system. The rise time of 
about 15 ju sec indicates a bandwidth of 
approximately 30 Kc. 

Figure 12 shows the ability of a summer 
to operate with large summing junction or 
load capacity. The step response is still 
well damped with as much as 0, 3/Lifd load 
capacity. The uncompensated amplifier 
would oscillate with as little as 0, 02jufd, 

Figure 13 shows the stability of loops with 
up to 19 unity gain amplifiers. Unity gain 
loops will oscillate with as few as 3 to 5 
uncompensated amplifiers. 

Figure 14 illustrates the gain possible in a 
three -summer loop with a coefficient pot. 
The response is still damped at a loop gain 
of 8, while uncompensated amplifiers will 
oscillate at a gain of less than 2. 

The steady-state error of a three -amplifier 
oscillator is easy to measure. It uses all 
of the basic components of the linear system 
Resistors, capacitors, coefficient poten- 
tiometers, and amplifiers. Therefore, it 
is useful in demonstrating the balanced or 
optimized system design. 

The three -amplifier oscillator uses two in- 
tegrators, one summing amplifier, and one 
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to two coefficient potentiometers. The fre- 
quency of the oscillator varies with loop gain, 

f -\/Ioop~gaIn/2 TT, 

The steady state error occurs as a slight 
divergence or convergence in voltage ampli- 
tude, This can be measured over many cy- 
cles, or by reading successive peak voltages. 
Both techniques are useful over the frequency 
range of interest 0.001^ f ^ 100 cps. The 
data can be plotted more conveniently as 
damping, ? = amplitude dec- 

rement per radian. 

Figure 15 shows component damping, vs, 
frequency for a three-amplifier oscillator 
with a maximum loop gain of 10^ which gives 
a maximum frequency of 50, 4 cps. Note 
that the loop gain, or frequency, is varied 
by coefficient potentiometer displacement, 7, 
The capacitor loss is approximated by a con- 
stant dissipation factor of 1, 5 x lO'^^ caus- 
ing a frequency independent convergent effect. 
The resistor ac mismatch can cause either 
a convergent of divergent effect as deter- 
mined by the net lead or lag in summing am- 
plifier. Note that phase error effects in- 
crease with frequency. The large spread 
is for 3fjL sec net mismatch; the smaller 
spread is for 2jusec mismatch. Current 
production achieves less than 2jLtsec worst 
case mismatch, or less than ±1,0 pf spread 
in the one meg capacitively compensated 
resistor. A slight lead or convergent effect 
comes from the two integrator input resis- 
tors. The potentiometer effect is initially 
convergent due to lead then divergent due to 
lag, and finally zero at full displacement, 
7=1, The potentiometer data is for uncom- 
pensated 30K potentiometers under 660 pf 
capacitive load. This error effect could be 
reduced by a factor of 5 with the two-tap 
compensated potentiometer, i.e, essentially 
eliminated. 

Figure 16 shows the combined errors of 
Figure 15. Note that phase error of the 
uncompensated potentiometer causes the os- 
cillator to go divergent between 22 and 34 cps. 
Typical cross-ovei* frequency for non-optim- 
ized computers is between 4 and 5 cps. This 
is very easy to check, since the oscillator 
amplitude is neither convergent nor diver- 
gent at the cross-over frequency. 

4 

A loop gain of 10 yields an f of 16 cps 

IH9X 

which is more common for the EDA, The 
potentiometer error is too large at loop 
gains of 10^ as shown above. For such high 
gain loops compensated potentiometers 
should be used. (10)^ loop gain will occur 


more often in IDA problems. Figures 16 and 
17 show the balanced error that is achieved 
for the EDA at loop gains less than 10"^, 

Note that the capacitor dissipation effect off- 
sets the damping curve approximately the 
same amount that the summing amplifier re- 
sistor mismatch spreads the curve, and ap- 
proximately the same amount the potentiom- 
eter capacitive load distorts the curve. It 
is on this basis that optimum design is 
claimed. No error source is over -emphas- 
ized, and the excellent system stability mar- 
gin has been achieved. 

Although there is a rather large class of 
problems for IDA application that do not de- 
pend on dynamic accuracy for correct solu- 
tion, there is an even larger class of prob- 
lems whose accuracy will be severely limited 
if dynamic accuracy is poor. Caution should 
be exercised in extending IDA computational 
frequencies to obtain faster problem solution, 
unless careful attention is paid to the dynamic 
error factors reviewed in this paper. 
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1. Capacitor Characteristics 
Dc Leakage 

The dc leakage of the integrator capacitor 
limits integrator accuracy at low frequency 
and causes drift of non-zero integrator volt- 
ages (in the HOLD mode). Both effects can 
be used as a convenient means of capacitor 
leakage measurement in the computer: 


Rl varies inversely with frequency. For 
ljufd Polystyrene capacitors 

(A. 1.3) 

between 0, 01 < f < 100 ops. or D«il. 5 (10)~i 
Figures 15 through 18 in the main report 
use the steady -state approximation of cap- 
acitors in computing capacitor error. 


R 


dc 


1 


(A. 1.0) 


where a is the exponential decay coefficient 
for a three-amplifier sine -generator. The 
frequency should be below 0. 001 cps and the 
circuit should use equal capacitors in the 
two integrators. See Figure A. 1. 0. 

In the HOLD mode 

C ME/dt ' max 


E should be both plus and minus to can- 
max 

cel the effects of amplifier input grid current 
and grid to ground current due to offset. 
Averaging the two initial decay rates will 
yield a valid R^^ only if the Ej^gx estab- 
lished (in I, C. mode) for a few minutes to 
avoid dielectric absorption effects.'^ R^^q 
is typically 10^2 to 10^3 ohms for Polysty- 
rent l/uf capacitors. 


Dissipation Factor 

Dissipation factor, D, is conventionally 
used to evaluate dielectric materials for 
capacitors. ^It is a steady-state sinusoidal 
voltage characteristic defined as 


Energy loss radian 
Peak energy stored 

1 

(u R^ (f) C (f) 


(A. 1. 2) 


where C (f) and R^^ (f) are frequency de- 
pendent, and paralleled to form the steady- 
state equivalent circuit of the capacitor. 
Figure 3. A three -amplifier sine -genera tor 
with only capacitor loss (no net phase error) 
yields a per radian amplitude decrement, 

? 5= (x/u), equal to the capacitor dissipation 
factor, D. 

For Polystyrene capacitors C (f) varies only 
about 0. 02% per decade frequency change and 


Figure A. 1, i shows dissipation factors for 
various materials at a lower frequency range 
than typically specified, i. e. computer fre- 
quencies. 

Figure A. 1. 2 shows dissipation factor data 
for a typical Polystyrene l^fd capacitor. A 
selected Teflon capacitor*s data is also 
shown to indicate possible reduction of this 
important dynamic error. 

Figure A. 1, 3 shows the normalized dissi- 
pation factor of a large, perfect capacitor 
shunted by a series resistor and capacitor. 

It is possible to approximate the practical 
capacitor with a series of such resistor- 
capacitor shunts to achieve an approximately 
constant dissipation factor, as shown. 

Equivalent Circuit 

Figure A. 1. 4 shows the application of the 
technique of Figure A. 1. 3 to the measured 
Polystyrene dissipation factor of Figure 
A. 1. 2. This is the basis of the fixed-para- 
meter equivalent circuit of Figure 2 in the 
main report. The fixed-parameter circuit 
is somewhat complex, but can be used for 
transient studies. 

Value Variation with Frequency 

Figure A. 1. 5 shows the capacity change pre- 
dicted from the equivalent circuit as the solid 
line. Note that the experimental points con- 
firm the equivalent circuit’s validity from 
this viewpoint. Approximately 0.02% vari- 
ation in \alue per decade frequency change 
is observed. 

Dielectric Absorption 

Limited transient evaluation of the equivalent 
circuit has been done to explain dielectric 
absorption or history effects. The analysis 
is somewhat difficult, as the equivalent cir- 
cuit is complex. It is sufficient for this 
paper to point out that it is easy to get 0.02% 
to 0,04% differences in answers using ljufd 
capacitors even at low computational frequen- 
cies ( f < 0. 1 cps) due to capacitor history, A 
typical example is this: Soak the capacitor 
at +100 V in a false I. C. mode; establish zero 
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volts I. C., for 10 to 30 discharge time con- 
stants, and then integrate a small step input 
in the COMPUTE mode. The ’’ramp*’ inte- 
grator output voltage will differ 20 to 40 mv 
if the false I. C. is changed to -100 volts. 
After the first 15 to 20 seconds the difference 
is independent of time. This false I. C. can 
easily be a voltage computed in a previous 
cycle and soaked in a long HOLD interval 
before the next compute cycle is started. 

Correspondingly, it is very difficult to HOLD 
a voltage after a rapid transient is computed. 
The long time constant terms of the equiva- 
lent circuit of Figure 2 (in the main report) 
will remain charged to essentially the I, C. 
voltage during the compute interval. They 
will later reduce the voltage 0. 02% to 0. 04% 
as the HOLD interval continues. The basic 
answer to this problem is a better dielectric 
material than Polystyrene for the integrator 
capacitors. Teflon capacitors offer promise 
of some improvement, but are not yet in 
general use. 


2. Copper-Mandrel Potentiometer ^ 
Characteristics and Compensation 

Figure A. 2. 0 shows the circuit used to de- 
termine the equivalent circuit of the coef- 
ficient potentiometer. The oscilloscope 
was used only as a phase null device, with 
null achieved by addition of C^ or Cy for 
the particular potentiometer displacement. 

The Type A Helipot potentiometers check- 
ed (lOK, 20K, 30K, 50K and lOOK) were 
symmetrical, i, e, Cq equaled Cj^, which 
allows this simple computation: 


Co=Ci = 


T (c„ +c^)-(i - y) c 


1 - 2 T 


^ (A a 0) 


where 7 is pot displacement, Cg is oscil- 
loscope input capacitance, and either Cx 
or Cy is zero at any given displacement. 

For other manufacturer's potentiometers, 
construction details may cause a slight 
difference between Cq and Ci . This differ- 
ence is not important since Cq and Cj[ values 
can be similarly computed. The curves of 
this report can be used by combining any 
difference between Cq and C^ with the load 
capacity, Ce. 


Co turns out to be invariant for all values 
of displacement, 0. 05 < 7 < 0. 95. This re- 
sults in the very simple equivalent circuit 
of Figure 4 and the normalized phase error 
vs. displacement of Figure 5. 


Potentiometer capacitive loads generally 
are limited to 1 ^ k =5 C^ Cq ^ 3 in the 
computer. From Figure 5, the normalized 
phaseshift, <j)/o) R Co> varies between +1.0 
and -0, 33 for k « 1, between +1. 0 and -0. 8 
for k =s 3. The resulting phase error at 
100 cps for 30K and 50K potentiometers is: 


RP 

^=Ce/Co 

0 

0 

(Radians) 

(Degrees) 

30 K 

1.0 

+ 1 . 0 

+0.0039 

+ 0 . 22 

30K 

1.0 

CO 

CO 

0 

1 

-0. 0013 

-0.075 

30K 

3.0 

+ 1.0 

+0. 0039 

+ 0 . 22 

30K 

3.0 

- 0 . 8 

-0. 0031 

- 0 . 18 

50K 

1.0 

+1 

+0.0068 

+0. 39 

50K 

1.0 

CO 

CO 

0 

1 

-0.0023 

CO 

0 

1 

50K 

3.0 

+1 

+0.0068 

+0. 39 

50K 

3.0 

1 

0 

00 

-0. 0054 

-0. 31 


The largest positive phase error occurs at 
zero displacement. This particular dis- 
placement is of little interest in practice, 
but is approached with small potentiometer 
coefficients. Similarly, the largest negative 
phase error is restricted to displacements 
of 0. 6 < 7 <0,7.^ Therefore, ‘typical” 
potentiometer dynamic errors will depend 
on ’’typical” displacement values. 

The amplitude error due to phaseshift is 
approximately equal to the phase error in 
radians, which means that the 30K poten- 
tiometer can cause up to 0,4% dynamic 
error at 100 cps. The capacitive load sel- 
dom will reach the k - Cg === 3 value 
suggested here as an upper limit. If the 
typical value of k ss 1 is used, and small 
pot displacements avoided, the "typical” 
dynamic error of 30 K potentiometers is 
0. 1% to 0. 15% at 100 cps: 50K potentiom- 
eters, is 0 . 17% to 0 . 25% at 100 cps. 

In critical simulations it may be essential 
to eliminate potentiometer dynamic error. 
Various means of compensating for poten- 
tiometer phase error have been suggested. 
Most are suitable for canceling only poten- 
tiometer error, but not capacitive ly loaded 
potentiometer error. One technique, that 
of placing small capacitors from a few dis- 
tributed taps to either pot input or ground, 
readily allows extension to include arbitrary 
capacitive loads. A few examples of this 
technique are given to show possible poten- 
tiometer phase error reduction. The anal- 
ysis is not included here.^ These curves 
should be compared with Figure 5. 

Figure A, 2. 1 - Normalized phase error, 

^/(j R C vs, displacement 7 ; one tap 
at 7 = 0,5. Tap-capacitor value is 



equal to the load capacitor. 

Figure A. 2. 2 - (^/cj R C vs. 7; two taps 
at 7 S5 1 / 3 and 7 = 2 / 3. 

Figure A. 2. 3 - 0 /w R Cq vs. 7 ; three taps 
at 7 =: 1/4, 7 « 1/ 2, and 7 = 3/4. 

Figure A. 2. 4 - Shows an experimentally 
determined circuit for a ten-tap cap- 
acitively compensated pot with 940 pf 
capacitive load. 

Figure a. 2. 5 - Shows the square wave re- 
sponse of the ten-tap pot compared 
with an uncompensated pot. 

Figure A. 2. 6 - Shows the measured 0/wR 
of the ten- tap pot compared with the un- 
compensated pot, both potentiometers 
with 940 pf capacitive load. 

Figure A, 2.7 - 0/(j R Cq vs, 7; two taps 
at 7 =5 0. 1 and 7 « 0. 7. Note that the 
non-uniform tap spacing results in 
less error than the uniform tap spac- 
ing of Figure A. 2, 2, For 0, 05<7< 1. 0 
and k 4. 5, the maximum 0/(o R is 
0, 24. This compares very favorably 
with the 0. 18 maximum value of the 
ten-tap pot as shown in Figure A, 2, 6. 

Restriction of 0/to R Cq to a maximum 
value of 0. 2 for k = 3 would result in a 
worst case dynamic error of 0. 08% at 
100 cps for the 30K potentiometer. This 
is a factor of 5 improvement over the un- 
compensated 30K potentiometer, A few 
such two-tap potentiometers are recom- 
mended for even small computers. 


3. Optimized-System Amplifier 
Frequency Characteristics 

It is felt that some readers might be inter- 
ested in seeing the advantages of capacitive 
compensation of E- amplifier feedback and 
input resistors through Bode plots rather 
than the root-locus of the text. Such data 
has been included for the Model 1048B ^ 

Operational Amplifier as u&ed in the EASE^ 
1100 Series analog computer. Since this 
gives a somewhat detailed view of the 
1048B characteristics from a frequency 
basis, an equally detailed s-plane plot of 
the amplifier system open-loop character- 
istics has been included for those more 
interested in the root-locus approach. 


Figure A, 3. 0 is an s-plane plot of 1048B 
and 1148 operational amplifiers - 1100 
system open-loop poles and zeros. 

Figures A. 3, 1 through A. 3. 4 show the theo- 
retical and experimental frequency 
characteristics of the 1048B for various 
capacitive loads. 


This analysis includes all three terms 
of Equation 19 for the transfer charac- 


teristics. The 


— [ term has 


G(s)Y^ 


the interesting effect of introducing a 
right ha If -plane zero. 


Note that the 3-E amplifier loop gain 
margin can be predicted by tripling the 
db margin at 60 degrees phaseshift. 

Figures A, 3. 5 and A. 3. 6 are a replot of the 
gain and phase for the same capacitive 
load data. Note that it takes a 0. 01 
capacitive load to achieve complex 
closed loop roots that are dominant. 


Figures A. 3, 7 and A, 3, 8 show the bandwidth 
of a gain of 10 summer. Note that the 
stability margin remains excellent and 
the bandwidth is only slightly reduced. 

Figures A. 3, 9 and A, 3, 10 show the effect 
of increased summing junction capaci- 
tance. 


Figure A. 3. 11 shows that wider bandwidth 
can be achieved with larger than 43 pf 
capacity compensation. The data is for 
100 pf compensation. 

For a general purpose machine, 100 pf 
compensation is not recommended since 
1) the stability margin is considerably 
reduced for the amplifier and 2) 1000 pf 
capacitors would be required for XIO 
input resistors. This would cause large 
coefficient pot phase errors. 

Figure A. 3, 12 is included for*a rough com- 
parison of bandwidth when the system 
used uncompensated input resistors and 
a 10 pf feedback shunting capacitor. This 
characteristic is typical of many existing 
computers. For many standard problems 
it is adequate. However, the stability 
margin is much less, as typified by 3-X 
amplifier oscillation at a loop gain of 1. 8^ 
and E amplifier oscillation with 0. OlSjuf 
capacitive load. Further, the phase 
error without a 10 pf input capacitor is 
0. 36^ at 100 cps or 0. 63% dynamic error. 
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Fixed-Parameter Capacitor 
Equivalent Circuit 

FIGURE 2 
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Frequency Dependent Capacitor 
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Potentiometer Normalized 
Phase vs. Displacement 

FIGURE 5 



DC Amplifier Block Diagram 


FIGURE 6 
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Operational Amplifier Equivalent Circuit 


FIGURE 8 
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Effect of Summing Junction and Load Capacity on Step-Response 
of Compensated Summer Amplifier 

FIGURE 12 


MODEL 1148 STEP RESPONSE 
THREE AMPLIFIER LOOPS AT VARIOUS GAINS AND 
n-AMPLIFIER LOOPS AT UNITY GAIN 


n- Amplifier Loop with Unity Inverters 


Input: +10V, 400 cps 


71 ampltfiers 





Number of 
Amplifiers 

15 

19 
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13 


FIGURE 13 
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FIGURE A. 1. 0 

Sine-Wave Damping vs. Frequency 
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FIGURE A. 1. 1 

Dissipation Factor vs 
Frequency 
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FIGURE A. 1. 2 

Dissipation Factor vs. Frequency 


FIGURE A. 1. 3 

Normalized Dissipation 
Factor vs. Frequency 
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FIGURE A. 1. 4 

Dissipation Factor vs. Frequency 


FIGURE A. 1. 5 

Capacitor Variation vs. Frequency 
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DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT OF A SAMPLED -DATA SIMULATOR 

by 

J. E. Reich and J. J. Perez 
Members of the Technical Staff 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. , Los Angeles, California 


Introduction 


This paper describes the design and develop- 
ment of a sampled -data simulator (a special 
purpose analog computer) constructed recently at 
Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. (STL). The 
device was developed to simulate missile and 
spacecraft control system problems containing 
both continuous and sampled information. The 
machine has increased the speed of simulation, 
and decreased costs of operation. 

Recent developments in space technology 
requirements, particularly of systems containing 
sampled or discrete data, present a class of prob- 
lems requiring simulation of both sampled and 
continuous information containing both high and 
low frequencies. To accomplish this type of sim- 
ulation on an analog computer, the sampled -data 
circuits which are described here were devised. 
The sampled -data channel consists of two zero- 
hold circuits in cascade, the first amplifier sam- 
pling the continuous input signal and the second 
amplifier presenting the stored information. Per- 
formance accuracy, which is within 0. 01 percent 
of the desired value, was achieved by employing 
the special design and packaging techniques 
described. 


A third method used analog computer ampli- 
fiers and relays wired on a standard patchboard 
as sample -hold circuits. Although the method 
was inexpensive, the amplifiers and sampling 
relays did not have performance characteristics 
that made high-speed sampling possible and the 
number of components needed for such circuits 
was excessive. 

Accordingly, investigations were made of 
methods to overcome the disadvantages of using 
analog computer components for sample -hold 
circuits. It was determined that by limiting the 
maximum sampling frequency to 100 cps, a high- 
speed relay could yield the desired performance. 
An investigation of the rise time and drift charac- 
teristics of currently available amplifiers showed 
that components were available with adequate 
specifications for a sample -and -hold circuit opera- 
ting in the calculated frequency range of 0. 05 to 
100 cps. 

On the basis of these studies, a prototype unit 
was fabricated and proved sufficiently successful 
in actual problem solution to justify. the construc- 
tion of the full-scale simulator. 


Background 


Description of Basic System 


Sample -and -hold techniques have been in use 
on analog computers for a number of years. Sev- 
eral papers^> ^ report on the use of opera- 
tional amplifiers and relays for the simulation of 
sampled -data systems. The same method has 
been used for sample -and -hold operation in gen- 
eralized analog integration. ^ 


Of the various methods used to simulate the 
sampled -data system with analog equipment, 
three had previously been exploited at STL, all 
with significant drawbacks. 


The first method used a digital computer for 
the sample -and -hold operation and the solution of 
difference equations. It employed a combined 
simulation system comprised of an analjog com- 
puter, the Univac 1103A digital computer, and 
the Addaverter analog -to -digital and digital -to - 
analog converter. This method was costly for 
problems requiring only a small amount of digital 
computation. 


In a second method, the Addaverter was used 
by itself as a sample -and -hold simulator, with 
A-D and D-A channels connected in series to 
obtain and store the present and past values of a 
periodically sampled variable from the analog 
computer. ^ This method was time-consuming and 
employed an excessively complex device for rel- 
atively simple operations. 


Sampled -Data Channel 


The principal requirement for a sampled - 
data channel with zero -order hold is to sample a 
continuous input signal periodically so that its 
output signal changes magnitude in a stair-step 
manner at the sampling instants, holding each 
sampled value for the period T. Figure 1 com- 
pares a continuous signal to a sampled -data sig- 
nal and shows the pulse train which drives the 
sampling circuit. 

The approach taken to satisfy this requirement 
was to use an analog computer operational ampli- 
fier, passive elements, and a high-speed relay 
connected as the sample -hold circuit. (Figure 2) 

The circuit becomes a first order lag when 
the relay contacts are closed and the output 
charges to the amplitude of the input in an exponen- 
tial manner. The lag time constant is equal to the 
value of RC. With the relay contacts open the 
amplifier is an integrator with no input Ein(t), 
and the output Eo(t) is equal to the charge on the 
capacitor C, The circuit will hold the charge 
until the relay is again operated and the capacitor 
is charged to a new voltage level. The RC value 
can be minimized until equal to the amplifier rise 



time, which was chosen to be a factor of 10 smaller 
than the time the relay contacts are held closed. 


It was necessary to have a means whereby the 
basic channel could be connected to other channels 
and the signal delayed up to six sampling periods. 
Rather than using cams and switches® to sequen- 
tially drive the sample relays, two sample -hold 
circuits of Figure 2 were cascaded to give the 
sample -and -hold or sampled -data channel shown 
in Figure 3. 


In the sampled -data channel, the Sample 
amplifier output is stored in the Present ampli- 
fier circuit to prevent loss of the information 
when the next Sample pulse operates the Sample 
relay. Transfer of the signal is accomplished by 
delaying the Sample pulse to the Present relayby 
a period having a range from the minimum time 
the relay is closed (a factor of 10 greater than 
the RC value) to the maximum of one second, the 
maximum time being determined by the delay - 
flop (monostable multivibrator) design. This 
method permits cascading of channels to obtain a 
Sample period delay per channel plus a small 
Present delay. Noticeable effects do not occur in 
most problem simulations when the delay is set 
at its minimum value. 


System Controls 


Clock is a low frequency square wave generator 
that is connected to the Hold Synchronizer. The 
output pulse width of the Hold Synchronizer is 
reshaped in the pulse unit before the relay driver 
and closes the sampling relay contacts for a pe- 
riod (10 RC time constants) that will insure the 
desired accuracy of the sampled signal. 

Design Considerations 

The major problems encountered in the de- 
sign tasks were direct consequences of using both 
analog and digital components in the same system. 
Previous experiments with diode gating circuits 
as sampling devices in sample -hold circuits had 
proved that these diode gate circuits introduce 
excessive noise into the amplifiers, that "open” 
impedance is too low, and that a well-regulated 
power supply is required for biasing the diode 
gate. 


Therefore, objectives of sampling relay cir- 
cuit design were to select a high-speed relay, and 
to design (a) a compatible relay driver circuit, 

(b) a pulse -former circuit to shape the width of 
the sampling pulse, (c) a present delay circuit to 
operate the present relay after the sample relay 
is actuated, and (d) pulse control circuits to start 
the operation of sampling relays with the analog 
computer control mode relays. 


To operate two groups of channels at different 
related frequencies, the groups running at the 
higher frequency are operated as described, but 
the input for the lower frequency group must be 
obtained by dividing the higher frequency f© by 
some integral number. 

To instrument difference equations directly 
at a patchboard, summing amplifiers and coeffi- 
cient potentiometers are required. Mode con- 
trols for the summing amplifier relays and the 
sample -and -hold relays include potentiometer 
setting (Pot Set), initial conditions (IC) on Pre- 
sent amplifiers, sample -hold amplifier integra- 
tor hold (Hold), and the start of computer opera- 
tion in synchronism with the first clock pulse 
(Compute). Such controls, with the digital logic 
required for pulsing the sampling relays, deter- 
mined the basic system indicated in Figure 4. 

In Figure 4, note that the remote analog com- 
puter can control or be controlled by the simula- 
tor as required. However, the simulator can be 
operated independently from its own control panel. 
The purpose of the Hold Synchronizer (start con- 
trol) is to start the simulator in the Compute 
mode coincident with the first sample pulse after 
the operator has changed the mode switch to Com- 
pute. This prevents the occurrence of a fractional 
interval during the first sample period. All sam- 
ple and present relays are energized to clear an 
initial input voltage just before the simulator is in 
the Compute mode by the automatic clear circuitry 
or they can be energized at any time by depressing 
the master clear switch. The frequency divider 
(counter) reduces the frequency for the low fre- 
quency group pulse formers if so desired. The 


Sampling Relay Circuitry 

Tests of a chopper as a sampling relay in a 
sample -hold circuit showed that the relay opera- 
ted up to 12 00 cps without any noticeable effects 
in the dwell time or phase -lag. The relay is a 
polarized single -pole, double -throw, non- 
re sonant switch that provides break-before -make 
action in synchronism with the cur rent -wave of the 
driving source. The mechanism is housed in a 
metal case having a plug-in header and captive, 
locking external shield. The unit fits a standard 
skirted 7 -pin socket. 

Electrical performance and life of contacts 
are closely related to the characteristics of the 
circuit into which the relay is used. Standard 
contact -rating is 3 volts, 2 milliamperes, resis- 
tive load. Contact voltage could be restricted by 
using a diode limit circuit on the amplifier grid. 

To drive the relay at the sampling frequency 
of the clock source, a driver circuit (Figure 5) 
was designed. The circuit is basically transistor- 
ized switches that operate from the output of a 
pulse-former. A negative pulse causes Ql to 
conduct, the current is forced from ground up 
through the coil, and the contacts (6 and 7) are 
closed for the duration of the sampling pulse. A 
positive pulse forces current in the opposite 
direction, closing contacts 1 and 7. 

In order to provide sufficient time for the 
capacitor in the RC network to charge to within 
0. 01 percent of the sampled input level, the relay 
contacts must be closed for a duration of time 
greater than the RC value. The pulse -former 
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circuit shown in Figure 6 is used to turn on the 
relay driver (closing the relay contacts). The 
delay-flop provides the proper pulse width to hold 
the relay contacts closed for 5 percent of the max- 
imum sampling period, and its voltage levels are 
changed by Q 3 and to operate the relay 
driver stage. 

To have a variable delay of the present pulse, 
a delay -flop with an external adjustable capacitor 
is used. The capacitor value is determined by 

C = 50(t - 2) 

X 

where is the external capacitor in micro- 

microfarads, and t is the delay time in micro- 
seconds. A total of 50 microfarads capacitance 
may be used to give a maximum delay of approxi- 
mately one second. The unit is followed by a 
blocking oscillator that works into the pulse -for- 
mer of the present relay. 

In the pulse control circuits now to be dis- 
cussed, the interrelations of the various blocks 
determine the typical impedance levels, gains, 
etc. 

A hold synchronizer circuit is used to change 
the signal levels from the clock source to a level 
suitable for operating the pulse units. The cir- 
cuit has a transistor binary switch that supplies 
voltage to the computer and/or simulator Hold 
relays for a time after the operator has put the 
mode control switch to the Compute position. The 
synchronizer is shown in block diagram form in 
Figure 7. 

The clock input to the Hold Synchronizer is 
in the form of a square wave (frequency selected 
by the operator) and is supplied to the synchro- 
nizer delay-flop. In order to synchronize the 
operation of the computer and the first pulse to 
the sampling relays it is necessary to allow for 
the "flip -time” of the binary switch. This is 
accomplished by delaying all pulses to the ”and” 
gate. Two blocking oscillators are used to main- 
tain the rise time and logic levels of the trans- 
mitted pulse, one before and one after the ”and” 
gate. Pulses out of the delay circuit are also 
amplified and applied to the transistor binary 
switch, which is essentially by -passed by the 
computer (or simulator) mode control bus when 
the mode switch is in any position other than 
Compute. 

When the mode control switch is first turned 
to Compute, voltage is removed from the Compute 
bus, thereby enabling the binary switch to operate 
the Hold relays. As the next pulse appears at the 
input of the binary switch, the ”and” gate is en- 
abled and the voltage from the Hold bus of the 
computer or simulator is removed. Thus, coin- 
cidence occurs between the Hold Synchronizer 
pulse train and the Compute mode in precise 
synchronism. 


A frequency divider is used to divide the pulse 
frequency from the Hold Synchronizer to the pulse- 
formers for the sample and present relays. Each 
of the two ten-point decade counting units has a 
selector knob allowing the set-in of any desired 
value from 0 to 9 , the actual number chosen being 
indicated by the selector knob dial. After preset- 
ting, the coincidence output signal is generated 
whenever the input signal count agrees exactly 
with the chosen preset number. The two units 
permit a total count and preset number range 
from 0 to 99 . 

A clearing circuit consists essentially of a 
control relay whose contacts apply voltage to the 
relay driver units, causing the sampling relays 
to sample. This sequence clears the input to each 
sample amplifier and presents any IC value on 
the output of the present amplifier. The clearing 
circuit is actuated automatically or by a manual 
Master Clear switch. 

Two -Channel Prototype 

A prototype unit was constructed after the 
circuits were developed and the relay selected. 

The unit contained sampling relays, passive net- 
works, control relays (Pot Set, IC), Hold Synchro- 
nizer, frequency divider (counter), and digital 
logic. Four amplifiers were cabled from the 
analog computer to the unit for the two sampled - 
data channels. The prototype unit was used suc- 
cessfully in many problem simulation studies. 

Amplifier Selection 

The prototype unit sampling frequency was 
limited by the amplifier performance character- 
istics. Amplifiers made by various analog com- 
puter manufacturers were tested, and an opera- 
tional amplifier eventually was selected for 
sample -hold applications. In addition to the gen- 
eral requirements of output current, gain, fre- 
quency response, and phase shift, it was found 
that the amplifier integrator drift during a hold 
time of 4 seconds and with a 0. 001 microfarad 
feedback capacitor is 2 millivolts, that its noise 
is 5 to 10 millivolts, and that amplifier rise time 
is 40 microseconds. 

Simulator Specifications 

At this point simulator specifications were 
formulated upon performance of the previously 
designed circuits, high-speed relays, and the 
selected amplifier, after which development was 
initiated. 

The simulator has 12 sampled -data channels, 
each consisting of two amplifiers in cascade. The 
first amplifier samples on command of a Sample 
pulse. The second amplifier will sample on com- 
mand of a Present pulse. In addition to the sam- 
pled -data channels, 12 summing amplifiers and 
2 0 coefficient potentiometers are available to 
make possible the instrumentation of difference 
equations directly on the simulator patchboard. 
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The simulator is a self-contained unit with its 
own power and relay supplies, controls, and 
patchboard. An insulated patchboard was used 
for inputs and outputs of system components. 

A 0. 001 microfarad capacitor is employed 
in the sample and present amplifier feedback. 

The maximum allowable drift specified was 2 
millivolts in 4 seconds, or a rate of 0. 5 milli- 
volt/second. The noise level measured at the 
patchboard is less than 10 millivolts, a good 
value since the patchboard is not shielded. 

Logic elements are transistor type with in- 
puts and outputs brought out to the patchboard. 
These elements, with logic levels of -3 and -11 
volts, include flip-flops, delay -flops, ’’and*' 
gates, "or” gates, emitter followers, blocking 
oscillators, Schmidt triggers, and level trig- 
gers. The flip-flops, delay -flops, and blocking 
oscillators trigger on 5. 5 volts in at least one 
microsecond. A falling waveform will not trig- 
ger any of these circuits, regardless of voltage 
or slope of signal. 

The maximum and minimum delay of the 
present pulse are one second, and 500 micro- 
seconds respectively; a delay -flop is employed. 
Adjustments for varying the delay time are 
placed on the left side of the patchboard panel, 
one for each of the four present pulse former 
units. External capacitors may be added by 
means of banana jackets located on the chassis 
housing the pulse former units, accessible from 
the rear of the control cabinet. 

Amplifier Circuit 

Each amplifier grid, output, and overload 
wire is cabled to the control cabinet for connec- 
tion with passive networks, operational and sam- 
pling relays, and to indicate an overloaded 
amplifier at the central overload indicator on 
the control panel. The plate and filament voltages 
are cabled to the amplifier chassis within the 
amplifier cabinet. The summing amplifier net- 
works have two lOOK ohm and two 1 megohm in- 
put resistors with a 1 megohm feedback resistor. 
The sampling amplifier networks have four 5 OK 
ohm input resistors and the present amplifier 
has one 5 OK ohm input resistor. 

To indicate that an amplifier is in an over- 
load condition, a light on the control panel is 
turned on and an audio alarm is actuated. The 
alarm has both tone (frequency) and volume 
adjustments. 

Simulator Control Circuits 

Control panel switches operate relays that 
turn on or off the filament, plate, and reference 
voltages for the simulators. As the switch is 
pressed a light indicates the "on" condition. 

In order to read out the voltage of power 
supplies, trunk lines, potentiometer arms, and 
the sample, present, and summing amplifier 


outputs, a pushbutton selector system was 
designed. A selector switch of 100 points and a 
relay of 50 points connected in series form a 150 
point system. Points 1 -99 are selected by the 
switch and points 100-150 are selected by the addi- 
tion of the relay. 

The mode controls are relays operated by 
control panel switches. The operating mode is 
indicated by a light on the surface of each switch. 

Simulator Development 
Patchboard Layout 

The patchboard is an insulated, 816 -hole 
board. Colors were applied to the board by an 
inexpensive photo -emulsion process rather than 
by the standard but expensive silk -screening 
method. Colors denote inputs, outputs, ground, 
etc. All inputs, outputs, trunk lines, and multi- 
ple points are numbered for clear identification 
(Figure 8). 

Amplifier Installation 

All amplifier chassis are mounted in the 
amplifier cabinet (number 23 shown on the right 
side of Figure 9). 

Amplifiers are packaged in groups of four 
(or quad) and three groups are mounted in one 
amplifier chassis. Figure 9 shows the following 
system components in the amplifier cabinet 
(from top down): 12 Sample amplifiers, 12 Pre- 
sent amplifiers, digital voltmeter, clock, fila- 
ment transformers (behind shelf), 12 Summing 
amplifiers, and plate supply unit. 

Oven Fabrication 

It was necessary to locate the oven as near 
as possible to the patchboard (as shown in the 
control cabinet in Figure 9) to minimize noise 
pickup. An oven thermostat, having a set point 
of lOOOF, controls the temperature environment 
for the passive networks. Heat is generated by 
power resistors and the air is circulated by a 
small blower mounted on the back of the oven. 
Capacitors are adjustable through access holes 
in the front of the oven. The connections for the 
plug-in networks are also mounted on the front of 
the oven to facilitate wiring. 

Potentiometer Panel 

Twenty coefficient, hand -set potentiometers 
with input switches and arm fuses were assembled 
on a panel and mounted directly above the patch- 
board panel. Pots are ten-turn Helipots, with 
3 OK ohm resistance and 0. 1 percent linearity. 

Control Panel 

Figure 10 shows the control and patchboard 
panel. On each side of the patchboard are dials 
and switches for selecting the capacitor value for 
the present pulse unit delay (left side) and spare 
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delay -flops (right side). The following controls 
are shown on the control panel: power -controls, 
flip-flop clear lights, divider (counter) clear 
light with frequency indicator lights and selector 
knobs, function switches, amplifier overload 
lights, readout (address) selector pushbuttons, 
Level Trigger polarity selection knobs, overload 
test switch, master clear switch, switch for 
connecting digital voltmeter to address selector 
or patchboard terminal, and control mode switches 
for Slave, Pot Set, IC, Hold, and Operate. 

Wiring 

The most time-consuming phase of the devel- 
opment program was the wiring of the simulator. 
Extreme care was taken to shield wires carrying 
d-c voltages from those carrying pulses and a-c 
power. A carefully designed ground system was 
used to prevent the introduction of a-c noise sig- 
nals to the input of the high gain operational 
amplifiers in the simulator. 

Signal Ground . The amplifier grid wire is 
shielded to prevent electrostatic induction of noise. 
The shield is used as the ground for only the wire 
it shields, and is tied to another shield only at 
one point where both are grounded. A copper bus 
bar is located behind the patchbay for connecting 
all types of grounds, except the a-c neutral. This 
bar is then connected to the facility earth ground 
by three No. 8 size wires to cause the bar to act 
as the earth ground of the simulator. In addition, 
the cathode input stage of the amplifier stabilizer 
has the cathode ground brought directly to the 
system earth ground to minimize interaction by 
amplifier channels. 

Power Ground . All power currents return 
only through power ground leads. At no place is 
the power ground connected to the signal or chas- 
sis ground on the amplifiers. However, the 
power ground is connected to these grounds on 
the earth ground bus mentioned above. 

Chassis Ground. The chassis of all units are 
grounded through the slides which hold them in the 
cabinet, and the panel screws. The cabinets are 
in turn grounded to the earth ground bus in the 
control cabinet. Each unit as well as the whole 
system is then in effect enclosed in a Faraday 
shield. 

A-C (Neutral) Ground . The a-c ground, 
sometimes called an industrial ground or the a-c 
neutral, is the fourth wire of the three-phase 
power brought to the computers in the facility. 

To prevent a-c noise pickup in the equipment, 
this ground is not connected to any of the above 
grounds but serves only for the return of a-c 
current. 

System Performance Data 

Typical new system testing was performed 
before the simulator was put into operational use. 
However, some impossible -to -anticipate difficul- 
ties were not encountered until the machine was 


actually used for several different problem simu- 
lations. The data given in this section prove the 
degree of accuracy with which the system met 
specifications. 

Test Problems 

The most essential requirement of the 
sampled -data channel is that each channel cas- 
caded to the first channel give a sample period 
delay. This was investigated by imposing a sinus- 
oidal or triangular waveform at 0. 01 cps on the 
input and a sample period of 5 seconds to the first 
channel, and recording the input and outputs of the 
three channels cascaded (Figure 11). Although 
the amplitude of the sampled signal appeared 
identical as it passed through each cascaded chan- 
nel, a special circuit was mechanized to detect 
the amplitude error in the output of each chan- 
nel when six channels are cascaded. Each sam- 
pled -data output was compared to the input, with 
the error signal recorded. The input signal was 
12 volts d-c. In Figure 12, the maximum error 
recorded is 20 millivolts in the output of the 
sixth channel, which indicates some of the error 
is accumulated. 

Next, the output signal variation, with the 
input signal varied in frequency and the sampling 
frequency held constant, was investigated. A 
triangular and then a sinusoidal input signal of 
100 volt amplitude was varied in frequency from 
0. 05 to 50 cps in increments of 10 cps. The sam- 
pling frequency was constant at 100 cps. As 
viewed on an oscilloscope, no apparent change in 
the output waveform was noted. 

Again, the input was a triangular waveform, 
but had a fixed frequency of 0. 05 cps. The sam- 
pling frequency was varied from 0. 01 to 100 cps 
in 10 cps increments. No apparent change was 
noticed in the output signal for this test. 

Amplifier Characteristics 

Integrator Drift . The integrator drift rate is 
of prime importance during the lowest sampling 
frequency selected. To maintain the accuracy 
given in the specifications required the drift rate 
to be 0. 5 millivolt/ sec during a sampling period 
of 4 seconds. In addition, the specifications 
required the maximum drift to be within 20 milli- 
volts during the maximum sampling period, or 
0. 01 percent of 200 volts full scale. 

Integrator drift is due mainly to two factors: 
(a) the capacitor leakage in the circuit while hold- 
ing or storing the sampled signal, and (b) the 
amplifier offset voltage caused by input-tube grid 
current. Precautions were taken in wiring the 
simulator to minimize possible capacitor leakages 
in the system. 

The measured drift rate of the system met 
the required specification only after careful 
adjustment. However, a drift rate of 3 millivolts/ 
second, which could be obtained with relative ease, 
was used to determine the lowest sampling rate. 
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Noise Level. The output noise level has a 
high frequency content well within 10 millivolts 
peak -to -peak, while the low frequency is within 
5 millivolts peak -to -peak. In initial bench tests 
of the circuit, the total noise level was within 4 
millivolts. 

Transient Response. It was desirable that 
the amplifier transient response have a rise time 
of 50 microseconds. The rise time, measured 
from 10 to 90 percent of the final value, was 
found to be 50 microseconds. This satisfies the 
specification that the amplifier rise time be equal 
or less than the RC network time constant. 

Crosstalk and Random Triggering 

The cross talk measured at the patchboard 
is only 20 millivolts when the output of one am- 
plifier is 100 sin cot and the input of the meas- 
ured amplifier is open. 

Occasionally, while checking the performance 
of the simulator, fractional sampling would occur. 
An investigation revealed that this occurred when- 
ever test equipment on the simulator a-c line was 
turned on or off. The source of the trouble was 
traced to the delay -flop. It was found that noise 
or transients would change the output state of 
these units, which are used throughout the system 
wherever a delay is desired. Since the Hold 
Synchronizer has a delay -flop the problem may 
be started prematurely, resulting in fractional 
interval of the first sample period. Functional 
sampling may also occur at any time during the 
problem as a result of a false or undesired pulse 
triggering the delay -flop in the pulse former units. 
In order to eliminate this problem, a redesign of 
the delay-flop is under consideration at present. 

Conclusions 

The results of performance evaluation tests 
indicate the lowest sampling frequency (within 

0. 01 percent accuracy) to be 0. 125 cps when 
critical adjustments are not made. This is con- 
siderably higher than the calculated frequency of 
0. 05 cps. One method to lower the limit to 0. 05 
cps would be to lower the maximum sampling 
frequency. This would allow an increase in the 
value of the feedback capacitors, thus reducing 
the amplifier drift. The sampling pulse width 
would, of course, be correspondingly increased. 
Amplifier rise time could then exceed its pre- 
vious maximum limit of 50 microseconds, since 
no advantage accrues from restricting it below 
the RG time constant of the network. 
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Figure 1. 

Sampled -Data Input -Output Signal with Sampling Pulses. 
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Figure 2. Sample -Hold Circuit. 



Figure 4. Basic Sampled -Data Control System. 










Figure 8. Patchboard 
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Figure 9. Simulator Control and Amplifier Cabinets 
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Figure 10. Control and Patchboard Panels. 
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Figure 12. Comparison of Input and Outputs for Six Cascaded Channels. 
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A DIGITAL CONTROL UNIT FOR A 
REPETITIVE ANALOG COMPUTER 

By Thomas A. Brubaker 
and 

Harry R. Eckes 
Analog Computer Laboratory 
University of Arizona 
Tucson^ Arizona 


Summary 

The University of Arizona's repetitive- 
computer control unit combines a 10 kc crystal 
oscillator with inexpensive preset decimal 
counters and simple digital circuitry to 
generate accurate timing pulses which perform 
the following functions: 

1. Reset a repetitive analog computer 
at 100 cps, 50 cps, 25 cps, 10 cps, 
or on external triggering. 

2. Actuate external equipment (statis- 
tical averaging computer) during 

a preset number of 1000 to 10,000 
successive computer runs* 

3. Furnish sampling pulses to sampling 
readout devices at push-button se- 
lected sampling times t. and t^ 

(or seconds after the start 

of each individual coa^uter run. 

4. Furnish variable-brightness oscillo- 
scope timing markers at 1000 cps, 

500 cps, 250 cps, and 100 cps. In 
addition, markers are available at 
the computer repetition rate and 

at times t^ and t^* 

For statistical experiments, the 10 kc 
clock oscillator will be detuned slightly, so 
as to produce sampling rates not harmonically 
related to the 60 cps line frequency* 

Principles of Operation 

Figure 1 shows a repetitive- analog- 
computer set up in block-diagram form, 
together with a pictorial representation of 
four conqputer runs with random initial con- 
ditions, random parameters, and/or random 
forcing functions. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the control unit 
furnishes accurately timed reset pulses to 
the repetitive- analog- computer. While the 
reset pulse is positive, all computer 
integrator output voltages are reset to 
their preset or random initial values 
(RESET condition of the repetitive-computer) • 

A typical computer run begins when the reset 
pulse is turned off (COMPUTE condition). At 


push-button selected sampling times t. and t^ 
(or t- +Y) seconds after the start or each 
computer run, timing pulses from the control 
unit cause two sample-hold circuits to store 
two selected computer voltages, X(t) and 
Y(t), so that sample values X(t-) andY(t 2 ) are 
read out. Separate pulses from'^the control 
unit terminate the computer run and reset the 
two sample-hold circuits so that they can 
track a set portion of the next computer run. 

The computer cycle is typically repeated 
at repetition rates of 10, 25, 50, or 100 cps, 
with reset periods taking 10 percent of the 
repetition period. Thus, a 90 msec computer run 
would be followed by a 10 msec reset period. 
Cooqputer runs and/or sample-hold circuits may 
also be triggered by external devices, such 
as analog or digital computers or external 
measuring equipment. 

Samples rx(t,), ^X(t,), .. ”x(t,)l or 

L^X(t^) ‘‘X(tj) ... 

"X(t^) “Y(t2)j 

from a predetermined number of successive 
computer runs are used in the statistics 
computer to produce estimates of ensemble 
statistics, such as probabilities, probability 
densities, expected values, mean- square delay 
error and correlation functions. Sanple sizes 
between 1000 and 10,000 are push-button se- 
lected on the control panel. 

Block Diagram 

Figure 2 is an overall block diagram of 
the digital control unit. 

To begin a series of conputer runs, it 
is necessary to reset all counters, binaries 
and bistable multivibrators to their proper 
states. If the manual reset button is used, 
all sample-hold circuits are reset to track, 
the analog- computer is in RESET and all 
counters read zero. For external resetting, 
pulses generated in the correct sequence are 
used to reset the proper counters and multi- 
vibrators for the desired operation. 



Internal Clock Mode of Operation 
Generation of Reset Pulses 

Referring to Fig* 2, when operating in the 
INTERNAL CLOCK mode, the 10 kc crystal oscillator 
provides the input to a group of three preset 
decimal counting units^ (preset DCU's I, 2^ and 
3)^ which are used as frequency scalers* The 
output of each DCU is a positive square pulse^ 
whose negative going edge may be differentiated 
to yield pulses at one- tenth the input pulse 
rate* To get sharp negative pulse trains at 
1000 and 100 cps^ the outputs of counters 1 and 
2 are put through simple differentiating buffer 
an^llfiers* Binary scaling of the 1000 cps 
pulses yields four negative pulse trains at 
1000^ 500^ 250^ and 100 cps^ which are selected 
by the repet it ion- rate selector switch to give 
10 times the desired repetition rate of 100^ 30^ 
25 or 10 cps* These pulses are also used as 
oscilloscope timing-markers* 

For a particular repetition rate^ the 
selected pulse train drives a permanently 
"preset-nine” DCU (DCU7) The output of this 
scaler is positive between each 9th and 10th 
input pulse (Fig* 3b)* This square pulse^ 
whose length is one- tenth the conq>uter run time^ 
is the reset pulse used to restore the analog- 
coiiq>uter elements to their initial conditions* 

The negative- going trailing edge of this reset 
pulse precisely marks the start of a computer 
run and differentiation yields the negative 
COMPUTE pulses, which can be counted to de- 
termine the total nuodDer of runs* These COMPUTE 
pulses are also used to reset various counters 
and bistable multivibrators and as time-markers* 

Generation of Sampling Pulses 

t^ Pulses* To obtain a pulse t^ seconds 

after the start of a conq)uter run, decimal 
counters 1, 2, and 3 can be push-button preset 
to provide a pulse from 0 to 100 msec after the 
start of a run in 10*^ second intervals* At 
time t^, the preset outputs of the three counters 
all go positive and the AND gate (Al) emits a 
positive pulse which is differentiated and in- 
verted* This negative pulse turns on a bistable 
multivibrator (Ml) which blocks any more preset 
counter pulses until it is reset by a COMPUTE 
pulse* The differentiated multivibrator output 
is the desired negative t^ pulse which performs 
the following functions: 


1* It actuates a bistable multivibrator 
(M4) which puts the t. sample-hold 
circuit in HOLD. ^ 

2* It serves as a t^ time-marker* 

3* It resets a permanently "preset- 
nine” scaler (DCU 8)* 


The input to this DCU is the pulse train 
at the frequency equal to 10 times the repeti- 
tion rate. The output of the scaler is a square 
pulse (Fig. 5c) whose positive- going leading edge 
is differentiated and inverted to reset the t. 
sample- hold circuit into its tracking mode* 

The resulting sample-hold tracking time can vary 
from one- tenth to two- tenths the computer run 
time. If it were desirable to make this tracking 
time equal to exactly one- tenth the length of a 
computer run for all possible t^, additional 
counters would be required; since the tracking 
time is not critical, one counter suffices* 

t^ Pulses* To obtain a pulse t^ seconds 

after the start of a computer run, the t^ - ^ 
selector switch is placed in the t^ position* 

Now the bistable multivibrator (M67 holds the 
AND gate (A5) on and DCU’s 4, 5, and 6 are 
synchronized with counters 1, 2, and 3 to pro- 
duce a positive output at the preset time t^* 

If a sampling pulse is desired ^ seconds after 
the first sampling time t^^, the selector switch 
is placed in then^position. In this mode, the t^ 
pulse resets counters 4, 3, and 6 and turns on 
the bistable multivibrator (M6) which, in turn, 
permits the AND gate (A5) to pass the counter 
input pulses from the crystal oscillator, so 
that scaling begins at time t^^* In either case, 
the pulse at the time t^ or tj +Tis used to 
trigger a bistable multivibrator (M2), which in 
turn provides the negative pulse which actuates 
the t^ sample-hold circuit, acts as a time marker 
and resets a "preset-nine” scaler (DCU 9)* 

The Total- Run Counter 

The total- run counter counts each COMPUTE 
pulse as the end of a computer run, so as to 
count only completed runs* The run counter 
consists of two regular DCU’s (10 and 11), and 
two preset DCU’s (12 and 13), so that any 
integral numiber of hundreds of runs between 1000 
and 10,000 can be push-button selected* When 
the selected total is reached, the preset out- 
puts of DCU’s 12 and 13 go positive, and the 
AND gate (A3) ^its a positive pulse* This pulse 
is differentiated and inverted to trigger a bi- 
st^le multivibrator (M5), i^ich then turns off 
the AND gate (A4)* This pulse also turns off 
all external statistical computing equipment, 
which now contains statistics of the system 
under study* 

External Computer Control 

In the EXTERNAL CLOCK mode, an external 
device supplies reset pulses, which must be 
negative during the COMPUTE portion of the run 
and must go positive to reset the analog-computer 
elements to their initial conditions* Here 
again, the trailing edge of the reset pulse is 
differentiated to provide a negative COMPUTE 
pulse for run counting, for resetting counters 
and multivibrators, and as a time-marker* 
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This COMPUTE pulse resets DCU’s 1, 2 , 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 which are preset to give pulses at times 
t^ and t^* The only difference is that now the 
"preset-nine” DCU’s 8 and 9 operate at a 100 cps 
input rate, which means that the computer repeti- 
tion rate should not exceed 10 cps* This maximum 
repetition rate can be easily varied if faster 
rates are desired* If external t. and t^ pulses 
are used to actuate the sample- hold bistable 
multivibrators (M3 and M4), saiiq;>le-hold reset 
pulses must also be supplied to reset the 
san^le-hold circuits into track between 
successive samples. 

Oscillator. Buffers, AND Gates, and Bistable 
Multivibrators 

Figure 3 shows the 10 Kc crystal oscillator 
and inverter circuit* The circuit operates so 
as to produce a non- sinusoidal output waveform 
of amplitude 90 volts which has a sharp fall time 
of about 3 M-sec* 

Figure 4 shows the following circuits: 

a* Diode AND gate and inverter. This 
gate uses the preset counter outputs 
as the diode Inputs to give a positive 
pulse when all Inputs are positive* 

The pulse is differentiated and drives 
an inverter biased to cutoff, so that 
the final output is a sharp negative 
pulse* 

b. Cathode follower AND gate. Here a 

bistable multivibrator output controls 
the bias on a cathode follower* If 
the multivibrator output is positive, 
the tube conducts and the differen- 
tiated input signal is passed. 

c* Buffer amplifier* This circuit 
differentiates the input pulses 
and clips off their positive going 
portion* The results are sharp 
negative pulses from a low^ impedance 
source. For use as a dc coupled 
cathode follower, the input network 
is removed and the circuit is dc 
coupled through a voltage divider 
to the input to provide a square 
pulse output at the proper voltage 
levels . 

d* Bistable multivibrator* When the 
input is taken through the diode 
network the circuit acts as a binary 
scaler* For use as a bistable device 
for driving gates the diode network 
is removed and the inputs are the 50 
pfd capacitors* 


The digital control unit operates from the 
+ 300 volt repetitive- analog- computer power 
supplies* For reasons of econoxT^r vacuum-tube 
components were used, however, the system 
would lend itself to implementation with 
standard transistor modules. 
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TRENDS IN DESIGN OF LARGE COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
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Summary 

New developments in computer design are 
reported and trends are analyzed -- first 
with regard to physical devices with empha- 
sis on fixed and high-speed storage systems ; 
then with regard to logical techniques in- 
cluding various logical organization schemes, 
stored logic, concurrent autonomous opera- 
tion, and new approaches to modularity in 
design . 

Introduction 

When the WJCC Program Committee invited 
me to prepare a survey of newer, larger com- 
puter systems, they suggested that I include 
both an indication of what are the charac- 
teristics of the specific systems and an in- 
terpretation of what these imply for the de- 
sign of future systems . It was also their 
intention that computer manufacturers be en- 
couraged to give five -minute discussions of 
their new systems . 

I have taken the liberty of changing 
that format slightly, by considering differ- 
ent aspects of computer design and using 
specific systems as illustrations, and have 
sought to find ^’interlude” speakers who 
would give broad, unbiased, expert coverage 
to important design aspects . 

In preparation for the session, a 
rough but fairly comprehensive outline was 
prepared and distributed to a dozen or so 
friends who are well-known both for their 
awareness of new developments and trends in 
the computer field and for their willing- 
ness to express themselves freely . Based on 
their thoughtful replies , as well as on ma- 
terial received from a number of people 
representing the computer manufacturers who 
had new systems and devices to report , I 
came to an almost obvious conclusion; the 
keynote in the design of new systems , 
whether large or small, is not hardware but 
logic. Consequently, new developments in 
physical hardware can be rather quickly 
summarized, with principal emphasis given 
to new approaches to internal logical oper- 
ation . 


New Devices 

The hardware development which caused 
so much excitement only a few years ago -- 
solid-state circuitry, two-microsecond core 
storage cycles, magnetic tapes operating re- 
liably at upwards of a hundred thousand 
characters per second, magnetic juke-boxes 
for "random^^ access to files of ten or 
twenty million characters, scanners for 
reading and interpreting printed numbers 
optically -- are now taken for granted. 

Today the attention of the system designer 
is turned toward facilitating the effective 
utilization of these now almost humdrum 
achievements in hardware design. 

This is not to say that new develop- 
ments are not being made in the hardware 
area . For one thing , rather spectacular 
improvements are being made in the relia- 
bility and costs associated with all as- 
pects of computer componentry. Most notable 
perhaps are the continually improving per- 
formance of the large drums, disc files, 
optical scanners, and magnetic -ink char- 
acter recognition devices (witness the new 
checks the banks are supplying to all their 
customers as part of the nation-wide adop- 
tion of MICR) . 

A new approach to random-access files 
has been announced by NC|l, to wit the CRAM 
system involving automatically selected 
magnetizable sheets which are then wrapped 
around a drum . IBM demonstrated last year 
a ^^tractor” system for selecting tape reels 
automatically. The really new hardware 
seems, however, to be appearing primarily 
in the area of high-speed storage, both 
erasable and non-erasable , 

N on-erasable Storage 

Increased attention is being given to 
various forms of non-erasable (i.e., read- 
only) storage systems , large and small . 
Though new in detail, such devices are far 
from new in principle . Interest in them 
stems in part from increasing recognition 
of the potentialities of using "stored 
logic" in system design, and in part from 



the growing popularity of special-purpose 
stored program and/or stored data file 
systems . 

One example of non-erasable storage is 
the 0.2 microsecond magnetic slug memory 
which will be used in the Ferranti Atlas 
computer to contain an executive routine 
for multi -programming control as well as 
such things as macro-program subroutines . 
Speed is the most important aspect of this 
device, but the fact that it can be altered 
only at the factory puts the Ferranti pro- 
grammers in an enviable position indeed 
since no user can tamper with their pro- 
gramming package once it leaves the plant . 

Various control canputers use non- 
erasable memories such as drums with me- 
chanically locked-out recording circuitry, 
twisters biased with permanent magnets, and 
non-destructive reading from thin-film stor- 
age . For example , Remington Rand announced 
some time ago a dual -film device in which 
an erasable cobalt film biases a read-only 
permalloy film, and is actually using Bell 
Labs twisters with magnets mounted on re- 
movable cards . In the MM-QO and 1206 they 
provide a small diode matrix, the contents 
of which can be mechanically altered only 
by inserting plugs pre -assembled with wires 
soldered in place, for use in loading error 
routines, etc. And, of course, more than 
ten years ago M.I.T.^s Whirlwind I was per- 
forming 125,000 instructions per second, 
working from a storage of 80 flip-flops 
and M-32 diodes controlled by individual 
toggle switches . 

A third class of non-erasable storage 
is photographic storage, optically scanned 
by cathode ray tubes, which yield a very 
large high bit-rate file -- e.g., the IHM 
photoscopic disc memory for use in language 
translation and the BTL random-access photo- 
graphic storage used in electronic telephone 
exchanges . In these cases , the emphasis is 
large volume data storage at reasonable 
costs and/or rather high speeds , while the 
fixed drums, twisters and diodes are aimed 
at protection against accidental loss of 
information (usually of a real-time control 
program) . 

High-speed Storage Devices 

Reading or writing in a random-access 
storage in less than a microsecond is being 
accomplished in thin-film magnetic memories 
on which the M.I.T. Lincoln Laboratory, 
Remington Rand, and Honeywell have announced 
some results. Small (128 word in the UNIVAC 
1107 case) thin film storages operating at 
0 .6 microseconds are now functioning satis- 
factorily in the laboratory. A ten-thousand- 
word storage at 0.1 microseconds is the pre- 
sent objective at Lincoln Laboratory. 


The National Cash Register Company has 
announced a magnetic rod memory storing a 
thousand bits per cubic inch with switching 
times of 0 .05 microseconds . 

Aside from film and rod systems , work 
is apparently still continuing in the cryo- 
genic area, (involving superconductivity 
phenomena at temperatures near absolute 
zero) , but no real breakthroughs have been 
made public . 

Increasing Effective Storage Speed 

Techniques for increasing the effective 
speed of a conventional magnetic core stor- 
age device include using two or more inde- 
pendent banks alternately, providing asyn- 
chronous operation in which rewriting is de- 
layed if possible until storage access is 
not otherwise needed, and implementing look- 
ahead schemes by which any potentially idle 
time is used to read information in anticipa 
tion of its later use . The gain from such 
techniques is limited to a reasonably small 
percentage increase (under 100?^ and cer- 
tainly in practice has not always been as 
great as has been expected. In any event, 
these are basically logical rather than 
physical means of increasing speed, akin to 
the various forms of autonomous operation 
discussed later. 

New Logical Designs 

The biggest design improvements in 
large digital computers during the next few 
years seems likely to come in the logical 
organization of the systems rather than in 
the componentry involved. The techniques 
employed and the objectives gained are many 

and various so much so that what follows 

cannot lay claim to being even a comprehen- 
sive catalog, quite aside from not contain- 
ing any appreciable degree of detail. What 
has been attempted, rather, is to make men- 
tion of a number of techniques and to assess 
their apparent purpose and merit. 

Arithmetic 

The age-old problem of choosing among 
binary, decimal, and alphanumerical opera- 
tion has not been completely resolved, but 
the natural tendency is toward compromise : 
binary computers which have convenient facil 
ities for conversion to decimal and even 
machines with two or more forms of operation 
built directly into the hardware (e.g,, the 
Honeywell 800 and the RCA 601) . 

Effective storage capacity is sometimes 
increased by use of a short word length with 
built-in double -precis ion arithmetic to be 
used when needed without an excessive speed 
penalty (e.g., the Ramo-Wooldridge AN/UYK-1 
and the Packard Bell 250) . Alternatively, 
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provision is made for dealing with half- 
words as in the Remington Rand 1107 and the 
IBM 7030. 

Most large machines of course have 
built-in floating point arithmetic at least 
as an optional feature, but the Bendix G20 
is the only one being promoted as having 
no fixed point operations. (Provision is 
made for unnormalized floating operations 
which then are essentially fixed point) , 
However, one sometimes encounters business 
men who will not consider the G20 because 
they definitely want to be able to do fixed 
point arithmetic. 

Address Logic 

Merely numbering storage locations con- 
secutively from 0 to N is now old hat. In- 
direct addressing and ^^literals” permit in- 
structions to operate on the contents of 
the location whose address is contained in 
"x” or, much more directly, on ”x^^ itself. 
Both are convenient in certain cases, but 
designers who haven ^t bits to burn in their 
instruction words sometimes omit these fea- 
tures. 

On the other end of the scale, when 
there are more storage registers than there 
are bits to distinguish between them in the 
instructions, bank addressing (Honeywell 
800) or relative addressing (CDC 160) are 
sometimes used. The programmer often has 

little patience with these to him they 

are merely a nuisance. But the obvious 
economy of storage they permit (since most 
instructions do, or can be made to, refer 
to nearby locations) has perhaps not been 
as widely recognized as it should. 

Engineering problems occasionally deal 
with short numbers, but usually with fairly 
long ones, and never with very, very long 
ones. The business user, however, concerns 
himself with "fields,” not variables, and 
his fields can and do run the gamut from a 
single bit (male or female?) to several 
hundred bits (home address) . Character- 
addressable machines like the IBM 705 and 
RCA 501 (and many others) help dispose of 
this problem, but a more honest way of deal- 
ing with the situation appears to be "field 
addressing," as in the IBM 7070, in which 
the existence of words is admitted (the 
IBM 705 has of course a 5 -character word 
length, but evidently is ashamed to mention 
it) . Semantics aside, character addressa- 
bility would be a very desirable feature if 
it could be accomplished in a parallel man- 
ner to preserve speed. 

A novel addressing scheme is planned 
for the Ferranti Atlas computer. It is a 
"one -level store" in which a large drum 


logically comprises the main memory, each 
drum location being separately addressed, 
yet the programs actually operate from a 
large magnetic-core working storage. "Pages" 
of 512 words are "automatically" brought into 
core as needed, and copied back to the drvm 
when the space is more urgently needed 
for another page. Every reference to stor- 
age requires that the page number be first 
processed against a list of all the pages 
already in core, and the appropriate core 
page used where possible. An executive 
routine in the "fixed store" (mentioned 
earlier) is used to decide which page to 
replace if the reference is to a page not 
already in core . The scanning of the list 
is done in a parallel fashion in a fraction 
of a microsecond. 

Instruction Format and Repertoire 

Of the 35 commercially announced 
solid-state general purpose computers, 2i+ 
are single address and only the Honeywell 
800 and M-00 and the NCR 304- are three- 
address. The IBM 14-01, 14-10, and 1620, 
all the RCA systems, and the RW4-00 are 
basically two-address machines but in a few 
cases four, three, two, one or no addresses 
are used in different operations. 

More startling yet is the logic of the 
Burroughs B5000 which, they assert, "can 
well be considered the first non-vonNeumann 
computer.” Operations are grouped into 
classes and the computer operates in arith- 
metic mode, subroutine mode, data -manipula- 
tion mode, or control mode, the last in- 
volving an executive routine permanently 
recorded on a magnetic drum. In arithmetic 
mode, the computer interprets a string of 
intermingled addresses and operations 
written in "Polish notation" (the expres- 
sion y = (w + i + t) (p - q)/z becomes 
ywi + t + pq- ‘z/ = in Polish notation) . 

A number of interesting operation codes 
appear in some of the new computers, with 
the Remington Rand 1107 certainly among the 
leaders in the aspect of design. It is the 
stored-logic approach that holds the great- 
est fascination, however. The Ferranti 
Atlas, for example, uses one bit to make 
operation codes which are used as any built- 
in code but is executed by the computer as 
a subroutine stored in the fixed store. The 
Ramo-Wooldridge AN/UYK-1 on the other hand 
has no elaborate built-in operation at all 
and uses "lograms" of simple instructions 
to carry out more complex operations. Means 
are provided to go from logram to logram 
automatically, so that in use they behave 
much the same as conventional built-in 
instructions. 



Autonomous Operation 

To make effective use of each of the 
expensive high-performance magnetic tape 
units, core storage banks and arithmetic- 
logical elements in a large computer, each 
must be kept as busy as possible. Since 
different problems make different demands 
on the various units, proper balance can 
only be obtained by operating several pro- 
grams at one time in the hope that the com- 
bination will provide a better distribution 
of demand. If a balanced load is to be thus 
achieved, each unit must be designed to oper- 
ate autonomously, under its own control, and 
there must be an executive or scheduling 
procedure that keeps everything running 
as smoothly as possible. 

The approaches to the control of a 
large system of autonomous units are sever- 
al. In the IBM 7090, Bendix G20, and 
others, for example, elaborate input-output 
control units work out of the same storage 
as the central control, and means are 
usually provided to ^^trap^^ or interrupt the 
main program when the input- output control 
needs a new set of instructions. All of 
the scheduling is done by a part of the 
regularly stored program, although most 
users do not have to concern themselves 
with the question of this ”driver^^ or 
^executive" routine. 

The Honeywell 800 uses a highly-publi- 
cized multi -programming arrangement, in 
which each of up to eight different pro- 
grams are performed virtually a step at a 
time in sequence. While a program is wait- 
ing for an input-output unit to function, 
it is by-passed so that there is no idle 
computer time . 

The Ferranti Atlas fixed store is used 
to hold an executive routine which is auto- 
matically called in whenever any autonomous 
unit needs attention and whenever the cen- 
tral computer is faced with any delay for 
input-output in the program currently being 
processed. Thus, the executive routine 
carries on moment -by-moment control of the 
scheduling. Intermixing programs as re- 
quired to give the best possible utiliza- 
tion of the system. 

The Atlas also provides multiple con- 
soles so that the separate programs may have 
separate operators. Furthermore, the execu- 
tive routine can alter the page reference 
list (see above) according to what program 
is in use, so that the same ”drum” location 
can be referred to by more than one program 
yet have no interference between them (the 
executive routine keeps track of the actual 
drum pages corresponding to the page numbers 
used in each program the absolute ad- 

dresses are in effect treated symbolically 
during operation) . 


The multiple consoles of the Atlas or 
the Bendix G20 make possible concurrent "on- 
line” program debugging by several programmers 
at one time. The Atlas scheme provides fool- 
proof protection of each program against ac- 
cidental alteration by another sharing the 
machine at the same time. The potentialities 
and techniques of concurrent (autonomous) de- 
bugging would be a worthy subject for con- 
siderably more discussion than can be pro- 
vided here. 

Modularity, Graceful Degradation 

Intimately associated with the provision 
for and control of autonomous operations of 
control computers, storage banks, drums, 
tapes, in-out devices, consoles, etc., is 
the question of modularity and of providing 
for graceful degradation. This latter term 
is unfortunately not familiar to many computer 
designers -- as will be seen, it refers to 
the behavior of the system in the face of 
malfunctioning of one or more of its parts. 

Most present-day large computers are 
modular in that the user has a wide selection 
of usable configurations and correspondingly 
of system rental co^ts. In most cases, fail- 
ure of a peripheral device affects only that 
part of the system, and the rest of the com- 
puter can contiifue in operation. But when 
any part of the central computer fails, the 
system is usually completely out of action. 

Graceful degradation is a design ob- 
jective and for large systems is an important 
one. It implies that multiple central control 
units and storage banks are provided and are 
treated as autonomous units along with the 
tapes, etc. Using the philosophy of a tele- 
phone exchange, components are assigned to 
jobs as needed, and malfunctioning units 
are by-passed. 

Conclusion 

It seems safe to predict that computer 
hardware will continue to gain in speed and 
particularly in reliability as the years go 
on. Almost equally certain is a continued 
trend toward stored logic and toward more 
autonomous operation in a multiprogramme d 
modular computer capable of some degree of 
graceful degradation. The results in terms 
of improved performance per dollar should 
be impressive. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN AUTOMATIC PROGRAMMING 
Ascher Opler 

Computer Usage Company, Inc, 

18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, New York 


Summary 

The proliferation of the number of appli- 
cations to be programmed and the number of 
types of computers available has created a 
significant and challenging problem. This 
survey will consider some of the more prom- 
ising suggestions for enabling automatic pro- 
gramming to keep pace with other developments 
in the field. Among the prospects are: stan- 
dardization of source languages, development 
of a stauidard universal intermediate language, 
design of computers to operate directly in 
source language, automatic translation of pro- 
grams between computers, the automatic con- 
struction of compilers and the standardization 
and construction of common compiler modules. 


Automatic programming has grown from 
an interesting child to a troublesome adolescent 
in the past few years. The number of publi- 
cations and meetings devoted to its problems 
has continued to increase. This presentation 
will attempt to state the problems from a prac- 
• tical viewpoint and to survey a number of tech- 
niques that have been proposed to handle some 
of the current difficulties. The viewpoint taken 
here is a practical one and considerations of 
costs, staff, delivery time, competitive posi- 
tion, etc., will not be foreign to the discussion. 
The number of groups developing auto- 
matic programming (and closely related sys- 
tems) today is enormous and continually in- 
creasing, Personnel so involved are primarily 
(a) representatives of the computer manufact- 
urer, (b) system programmers at the more 
‘advanced computer installations and (c) those 
involved in computer programming research 
(most frequently at universities and large inde- 
pendent research organizations). 

With time, the responsibility for develop- 
ing system programs has shifted from the user 
to cooperative groups and now to the manufact- 
urer, Computer manufacturers are expected 
by their customers to supply with the machine 


a complete set of automatic programming sys- 
tems. With the field becoming highly competi- 
tive, each manufacturer is expected to deliver 
the automatic programming package at the same 
time the computer is delivered. Manufacturer’s 
representatives are asked questions concerning 
the programming package and its availability 
more often than they are asked questions regard- 
ing the hardware and its availability. 

Dependence upon the applied programming 
staff of a manufacturer is not completely uni- 
versal, A dozen or so highly experienced com- 
puting equipment users have developed their 
own systems either because they believe them 
to be superior to those of the manufacturer, 
more compatible with their own operating 
methods or can be made operational months 
before equivalent programming systems pro- 
mised by the manufacturer. The achievements 
of this group has been particularly impressive. 

Most automatic programming systems 
built by manufacturers have been based on fairly 
solid concepts developed over the past few years. 
Fortunately, there are a group of brilliant 
energetic researchers in the automatic pro- 
gramming area who have been making rapid 
strides toward developing greatly improved 
techniques. Some of these contributions will be 
reviewed in the light of the overwhelming prob- 
lems confronting the programming field today. 

Mounting Pressures on Developers 
of Automatic Programming Systems 

Those who would develop automatic pro- 
gramming systems for production purposes are 
faced with many pressures. Some of the most 
troublesome are outlined below, 

A. Increased Requirements 

At the present time, the automatic pro- 
gramming systems supplied by a manufacturer 
(and expected by his customers), fall into two 
categories: (1) compilers and (2) other systems 
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(including assemblers,, operating and debugging 
systems, sort generators, etc* ). For most of 
what follows, the discussion will center on the 
compilers (defined as programs which translate 
from a source language (usually problem 
oriented) to a machine language). In the area of 
automatic programming systems, the manufact- 
urer is expected to supply compilers to trans- 
late from one or more standard algebraic lan- 
guages and from one or more standard commer- 
cial languages. Furthermore, these compilers 
should be able to operate effectively on any of 
the numerous configurations of equipment that 
one may order and install and to produce object 
programs that are also effectively operable on 
any of this wide degree of equipment modularity. 
It is not uncommon for the purchaser of equip- 
ment to request assurance that the manufacturer 
will supply compilers to translate the same lan- 
guage for all successor machines that he may 
market in the future* A large manufacturer 
may very well have as many as ten compiler 
projects going simultaneously to prepare trans- 
lators for several current, several announced 
but undelivered and perhaps one or two unan- 
nounced machines. 

These requirements for "general purpose" 
languages for "general purpose" computers 
also carry over into the area of special purpose 
languages (automatic programming for numeri- 
cally controlled machine tools; natural language 
translation; special military task programming, 
etc. ) and into special purpose computers. At 
the present time one might hazard a guess that 
the amount of automatic programming effort in 
the category of the "special purpose" areas is 
approximately equal to that in the "general pur- 
pose" areas* 

B* Shortage of System Programmers 

The task of constructing automatic pro- 
gramming systems is generally relegated to the 
direction of those familiar with the art. Up to 
the present time, it has been a highly special- 
ized skill and those who practice it are much in 
demand at premium salaries. The number of 
competent experienced system programmers is 
very few while the demand is very high. There 
is also at present very little concerted effort to 
train for this specialized programming area, 

C. Mounting Costs of Automatic Programming 

At the present time, the development of a 
compiler will range from less than $100, 000 to 
over $1, 000, 000, These costs include the man 
months spent in programming and check-out, 


large quantities of machine time, great documen- 
tation efforts, education, training manuals, etc, 

D, Developmental Time 

The time to develop a compiler today will 
vary from six months to better than two years 
depending upon the type of compiler required, 
its quality and its associated features (diagnos- 
tic system, restarts, compatibility, modularity, 
etc, ), 

E, Simultaneous Development of Computer and 
Compiler 

Because of the demand by customers that 
manufacturers deliver compilers starting with 
the first machine, an added pressure is placed 
upon the supplier* He must program and check 
out the compiler during the period of construe - 
tion and testing of the computer prototype. 
Therefore, the compiler work is hampered by 
the necessity of using large amounts of simu- 
lation on another computer, working on an engi- 
neering model and operating without the avail- 
ability of programming and debugging systems 
which are being concurrently developed. Con- 
siderable difficulty will also arise because of 
the large quantity of machine time required for 
effective check-out and testing of a compiler. 

It is easy to see, under the extreme pres- 
sures created by the competitive marketing situ- 
ation (which itself results from the rapid accept- 
ance of automatic programming) and the contin- 
ual spread of computer technology into new 
areas, that the pressures on developers of auto- 
matic programming systems are enormous. It 
is little wonder that they are rapidly scanning 
the horizon looking for developments that will 
reduce their costs and enable them to deliver 
new automatic programming systems rapidly 
and with a limited staff of system programmers. 

Let us turn our attention now to some of 
the solutions that have been offered. These are 
divided into three areas: Elimination of the 
necessity of writing compilers, minimization of 
the number of compilers to be written, and 
minimization of the effort of writing each com - 
piler. 

Elimination of the Necessity 
of Writing Compilers 

Recalling the well-known equivalence of 
hardware and programming leads one to con- 
sider the possibility of designing computers that 
will accept and directly execute programs writ- 
ten in source languages. Thus, in effect, the 
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burden of translation would be eliminated and 
the source language would be the machine lan- 
guage. 

From the fundamental nature of a Turing 
machine, one may deduce that, while the crude 
input could scarcely be executed directly, it is 
feasible to automatically convert the input to 
some directly useable form by programming. 

To pursue this further, consider a program 
available for the IBM 1620 that is called 
"GOTRAN". This program accepts FORTRAN 
statements and produces as output (in a single 
manipulation) the results of executing the state- 
ments. If one had this computer with the 
"GOTRAN” program locked -in, then he could 
consider it to be a machine that directly accepts 
and executes source language. However, this is 
really chimerical because the actual effort of 
writing "GOTRAN" was certainly of the order of 
magnitude of writing a compiler and thus we have 
actually eliminated no programming effort. What 
has been accomplished is the "conversion" of a 
general purpose computer to a special purpose 
device via programming. 

For the achievement of the equivalent of 
programmed source language operation but with 
elimination of much of the programming, one 
would have to move closer to hardware develop- 
ments. Two approaches that offer promise are 
the use of micro -programming and the design of 
computers with compiling requirements as a 
primary criterion. 

The use of micro -programming has been 
known and discussed for some time. We hear 
much more today about the "customized" com- 
puter that can be micro -programmed to order. 
With a micro -programmed machine, it might 
well be possible to build aggregates of micro - 
steps that would carry out compiler instructions. 
Thus, one step toward the computer that would 
process source statements directly is the avoid- 
ance of construction of any logic higher than a 
micro -program step. The same question now 
appears - is the effort of micro -programming 
the machine to accept source language any less 
than that of constructing a compiler for a gener- 
al purpose machine ? 

The other approach, to be described in the 
paper by R. S. Barton later in this session, lies 
closer to computer design. Ultimately, logical 
designers and automatic programming experts 
will be forced to work together. 


Minimization of the Number 
of Compilers Required 

A. Standardization of Source Languages 

One effort that has been proceeding for the 
last few years and apparently producing con- 
siderable success is the cooperative movement 
to standardize source languages. There has been 
considerable international effort In the develop- 
ment of ALGOL and considerable national coop- 
eration in standardizing on COBOL. Standardi- 
zation will certainly continue in these areas. 
Ultimately, the fate of standardized languages 
will depend upon their acceptance. No matter 
how many agencies endorse a standard language, 
if the user finds a non-standard language com- 
piler available which meets his needs, he will 
make no effort to use the standard language. 
Perhaps standard langauges cannot be accepted 
until non-standard languages are banned or plans 
are made to phase them out over a period of time. 
An interesting paper will be presented by Miss 
J. Sammet at this session suggesting even fur- 
ther reduction in the number of standard source 
languages. 

B. Use of a Standard Intermediate Language 

A proposal was made several years ago to 
interpose between the problem oriented languages 
and the computer oriented languages a universal 
computer oriented language (UNCOL). In a 
greatly oversimplified manner, if there are n 
problem oriented languages and m computer 
oriented languages, it requires (n x m) trans- 
lators to translate from each POL to each COL. 

If one goes through the intermediate step and 
writes n translators from POL to UNCOL and m 
translators from UNCOL to each COL, then one 
replaces (n x m) translators with (n + m) trans- 
lators. The present status of this development 
will be reported in a paper in this session by 
Mr. Thomas Steel. 

C. Solutions to the Component Modularity 
Problem 

With modern computers available as a 
collection of modules (of internal memories of 
various sizes, various input /output, buffering 
and control systems, magnetic drums, tape, 
discs, etc. ), it becomes increasingly difficult to 
handle the two configuration problems, the com- 
piling and the object complement of equipment. 
Thus far solutions offered to this general prob- 
lem have not been common. Holt and Turanski 
have discussed an Allocation Interpreter for the 
object configuration problem. The general 
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solution for the compiling configuration problem 
has been the simple change of table sizes and 
buffer sizes (thus speeding and expanding com- 
pilation) to adjust to the Internal storage require- 
ments during compilation. The answer to this 
problem when dealing with hierarchical memo- 
ries with different access methods and speeds is 
sorely needed. The answer frequently offered 
by the manufacturer is to arbitrarily waive all 
but one or two compiling and object configurations. 
It is hoped that techniques will be forthcoming 
in the next few years that will allow each instal- 
lation to make optimum use of whatever com- 
puting equipment is available to them. 

D. Automatic Translation Between Source 
Languages 

This is a possibility only in the special 
case v/here one source language is (or can be 
converted to) a subset of another. Fortunately, 
the FORTRAN language (which has become so 
common on many existing computers) is ame- 
nable to translation to ALGOL. At the present 
time, several FORTRAN-to-ALGOL translators 
are being written. This may also appear to be 
the relation between several data processing 
languages and COBOL. 

E. Automatic Translation Between Object 
Languages 

This is an area that is now being quite 
actively investigated. At one time, it was 
believed that the only method of source language 
to source language translation was by means of 
interpretive simulation. A considerable amount 
of research has been carried out recently in re- 
examining the possibility of machine language to 
machine language translation at a higher level 
and preliminary reports are encouraging. 

Minimization of the Effort 
of Compiler Writing 

A, Compilers Capable of Writing Other 
Compilers 

This has been the subj'ect of a tremendous 
effort in the past few years. When the idea of 
automatic programming was first proposed, one 
of the various suggestions was that, by ” boot- 
strapping” with one operating compiler, one 
would be able to consiruct compilers for other 
machines, for other languages, and in fact even 
better compilers than the original one. While it 
is perhaps not universally agreed upon, this has 
been, in general, a disappointment. It has been 


repeatedly demonstrated that one can use a com- 
piler to write a compiler, but the quality of the 
compilers so produced, either in terms of the 
time required to compile, the memory space 
requirements or the quality of the object program 
has been such that these demonstrations have 
been primarily of academic interest. There has 
been a tendency to design special purpose source 
languages whose primary function is the descrip- 
tion of the manipulations used in compiling. 

These have been somewhat more successful. 
Furthermore, the efforts of the compilers in 
automatically writing compilers have been pri- 
marily limited to the writing of algebraic com- 
pilers. It will appear that in the next few years, 
there will be more need of compilers for the pro- 
duction of data processing compilers than for 
algebraic compilers. There is every reason to 
believe that continuing developments in this area, 
particularly in that of improving the language of 
a compiler writing compiler will bear fruit be- 
fore too long. 

B. Develop Special Compiler Writing Systems 

When one wants to produce a compiler 
automatically, the circumstances are generally 
such that no compiler of the type required al- 
ready exists for the machine in question. Thus 
the compiler of compilers mentioned above usu- 
ally operates on a machine foreign to the one for 
which a compiler is needed and must go through 
a complicated conversion and bootstrapping 
routine after compilation of the compiler. A 
proposal has been to develop a large system in 
which the inputs are the desired language for the 
compiler to be produced and the description of 
the machine on which the compiler is to operate. 
This is the concept of the SLANG system under 
development by R. A. Sibley of IBM. 

C, Develop Techniques to Facilitate Compiler 
Writing 

At the present time, the writing of a first 
class compiler is entirely dependent upon the 
careful fashioning of all sections of the compiler 
by manual programming symbolic language, 
instruction -by -instruction. The quality compiler 
of today will require from 25, 000 to 50, 000 
machine instructions each of which must be hand 
written and debugged. It has been obvious for 
some time that, if techniques are available to 
reduce the amount of coding to be done, it will 
greatly reduce the compiler writing effort. That 
is, since the complete elimination of hand coding 
by using a compiler of compilers is not satis- 
factory, what is needed is a collection of tech- 
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niques for iriniixiizing the effort. Let us con- 
sider what programming aids have been offered. 

1. List and String Processors 

Since the nature of most source languages 
is a rather free running string of meaningful 
symbols loosely resembling English or mathe- 
matical notation, one important task in com- 
piling is the analysis' of these strings into suit- 
able origins, delimiters, and terminators and 
the isolation of the included identifiers resulting 
(after recognition of their contents) in construc- 
tion of tables or codes. This suggests that an 
improved scanning and recognition process would 
be extremely useful. Among available tech- 
niques are the threaded list system of Perlis 
and associates, the Newell-Simon-Shaw list- 
processing approach and others. 

2. Generalized Analyzers and Generators 

Following the scanning and decoding of the 
raw input, the scanned input is analyzed for its 
meaning in terms of the whole source program. 
Holt and Turanski have pointed out that, for a 
given language, the programming of both the 
scanning and the analysis is virtually identical 
no matter what the object machine and the nature 
of the object program will be. They have there- 
fore suggested the stockpiling of either entire 
analysis sections or of the logic of analysis 
sections and making effective use of these in all 
compilers originating from the same source lan- 
guage. For the actual synthesis or generation 
of object program, a number of algorithms for 
producing code from algebraic languages have 
been developed and published. For the data 
processing compilers like COBOL, it is cus- 
tomary to use ’’generators” which produce the 
desired object program sections. Currently 
there is fruitful development in the area of gen- 
eralizing these generators so that they can be 
tailored to produce desired object coding with- 
out re-developing the whole generator for each 
compiler. 

3. Macro Instruction Systems 

Another aid to the compiler builder is the 
use of the most advanced type of macro instruc- 
tions. It is well known that as assembly pro- 
grams become more sophisticated and compre- 
hensive, the requirements of the compiler writer 
become less and less. This may be seen in the 
ease with which compilers may be written where 
highly sophisticated assemblers are available. 
The ALTAC compiler (from FORTRAN language 
to TAC (assembly) language) for the Philco 


S-2000 is a good example of this use. Even 
more advanced macro systems are MICA devel- 
oped by Owen Mock of North American Aviation 
and MACROSAP developed by M. D. Mcllroy of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. An ultimate 
extension of this concept has been in the develop- 
ment of MOBL by North American Aviation which 
is a data processing language built entirely of 
macro instructions which are processed by the 
MICA system. Using the macro instructions 
concept, they were able to produce a compiler 
with a minimum of time and manpower that is 
capable of translating an excellent data process- 
ing language into 7090 symbolic language. 

As we have seen, the pressures placed 
upon those with responsibility in the automatic 
programming area are enormous. With necess- 
ity the mother of invention, it is sincerely hoped 
that at least some of the many solutions current- 
ly being proffered will bring the chaotic situation 
in automatic programming under control by 
1963 or 1964. 
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S-ummaiy 

UNCOL — UNiversal Computer Oriented I^guage — 
is Being designed as an empirical, pragmatic aid 
to the solution of a fundamental problem of the 
digital data processing Business: automated trans- 
lation of programs from expressions in an ever in- 
creasing set of problem oriented languages into 
the machine languages of an expanding variety of 
digital processing devices. By application of a ■ 
program called a generator, specific to a given 
problem language, program statements in this prob- 
lem language are transformed into equivalent UNCOL 
statements, independent of any consideration of 
potential target computers. Subsequently, without 
regard to the identity of the original problem 
language, the UNCOL statement of the problem is 
processed by a program ca3-led a translator, which 
is specific to a given target computer, and the 
result is an expression of the original problem 
solution in the machine language of the desired 
processor. The advantage of this apparent compli- 
cation over the current procedure of employing a 
program called a compiler for direct transforma- 
tion from problem language to machine language is 
evident when one exaiaines the ntmiber of languages 
and machines involved and the not inconsiderable 
expense of translation program construction. If 
there are M problem languages and N machines, then 
M»N compilers are required and only M+N generators 
and translators. 

In order to arrive at sensible specifications 
for UNCOL, certain limitations in its scope are 
essential. Accordingly, UNCOL is designed to 
cope with only those problem 3Language and machine 
language characteristics that can reasonably be 
expected to enjoy general use in the next decade. 
Any broader approach shows promise of leading to 
elegant, impractical results. 

A glance at the preliminary specifications 
for UNCOL shows a language akin to a symbolic 
assembly language for a register -free, single 
address, indexed machine. The specific commands 
are few in number and simple in construction, 
depending on a special defining capability for the 
expression of more elaborate instructions. The 
data referencing scheme is complex, allowing the 
application of a signed index to the primary add- 
ress, and permitting both the primary and index 
parts to be delegated to an indefinite level. 

Each item of data, either input or calcul- 
ated, must be described as to type, range pre- 
cision and the like by special data descriptive 
syntactical sentences in the language. These 
descriptions, additionally, provide information 
concerning ultimate storage allocation as well as 
indicators of contextual meaning for the explicit 
commands. 


Supplementary to the instructions and data 
descriptions are certain declarative sentences. 
Inessential to the explicit statement of the 
problem solutions being translated, designed to 
provide information useful to the translator in 
the introduction of computational efficiency into 
the object program. 

Introduction 

One of the harsher facts of life in the data 
processing world, against which none interested in 
the effective operation of a digital computing in- 
stallation dare wear blinders, is the existence of 
pressures toward diversity. Basic hardware always 
appears in a variety of shapes, sizes and config- 
•urations . New machines arrive on the scene with 
disconcerting regularity. Since 1952 the ntmiber 
of different types of computers btiilt each year 
has oscillated about a mean of thirty, and subse- 
quent to 1955 better than sixty per cent of these 
machines have been commercially built, general 
purpose devices available to a^y and all having 
the inclination and the money. It follows that 
-a problem of steadily increasing magnitude is 
found in the question of inter -machine trans- 
latability of programs. 

At the same time, an expanding frontier of 
applications as well as growing sophistication of 
machine language has led to the proliferation of 
the ”easy-to-code’* problem oriented languages— 
POLs. Considerable difficulty is attendant to 
the employment of these languages in view of the 
effort necessary to maintain an adequate supply of 
cu 3 :Tent tools. It is well known that the task of 
producing translations from problem oriented 
languages to real machine languages is far from 
trivial. Until quite recently this translating 
was done by people— we call this "machine language 
programming.” Now, however, with the exception of 
a few special cases not relevant to this thesis, 
the responsibility for performing these trans- 
3Lations is being assimied by automation. As a 
result, requirements appear for processing pro- 
grams — compilers --that are both expensive and time 
constaming to produce. 

This capital investment in a translation pro- 
gram would be well advised were the concern solely 
for one problem oriented language and one machine 
language. However, as indicated above, there is a 
large variety of machine and problem languages. 

Thus the required investment increases multipli- 
city — one compiler for each pairing of problem 
language and machine language. In addition, the 
first derivative of development in both machines 
and problem languages is sufficiently positive 
that there is a strong tendency toward obsolescence 
prior to use and the day is not yet with us when 
programmers will write compilers on lunch hour 
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Just for drill. A principal objective of the 
developments described below is a reduction in the 
time and money required to live with comfort in 
this dynamic environment. 

XJNCOL— UNiversal Computer Oriented I^guage — 
is as its name suggests, a language — occasionally 
referred to by the irreverent as an electronic 
Esperanto. Conceptually, UNCOL is a linguistic 
switchbox where problem oriented languages are 
tr^sformable into UNCOL and, in turn, UNCOL is 
transformable into specific machine l^guages. If 
one is presented with M problem languages and N 
machine languages, M+N transformations are re- 
quired in the UNCOL world, while M*N such trans- 
formation programs are necessary in the classical 
case. Elementaacy mathematical insight shows that 
when M and N are greater than two it is game, set 
and match to UNCOL. For the sceptic. Figure I is 
illustrative of the conventional sitimtion and 
Figure II the UNCOL schema. A more detailed exam- 
ination of this position, its rationale and its . 
implications may be found in the literature. 

UNCOL is advertised as a practical solution 
to the problem described above and, as such, need 
not be defended against charges that it cannot 
handle this or that special case— usually one that 
was designed specifically for the discomfort of 
the UNCOL. builders. A more legitimate indictment 
is that of unworkability in practice.^ To date, 
debate on this matter has generated more heat than 
3J.^t. Indeed, this appears to be a question that 
is answerable only by appeal to experience. The 
empirical evidence for a meaningful UNCOL will 
come from a definition of the language and the 
subsequent development of transformation programs 
linking throu^ UNCOL a sxifficient variety of 
problem oriented languages and machines. 

It is clear that the initial step in this 
program is the establishment of a trial language. 
In order to find a point of departure it is essen- 
tial to circumscribe the problem and determine a 
bound beyond which this first version of UNCOL 
shall not penetrate. To this end a priority class 
of machines has been selected. This class may be 
rou^ly characterized as those general pvirpose 
digital computers having a capacity at least as 
great as an IBM 701 which are currently available 
or may be expected in a commercial version before 
1968 . The selection of I 968 as a cutoff point is 
based on an estimate of the validity of current 
projections of the characteristics of hardware 
with which UNCOL must cope . If one attempts to 
penetrate beyond this point all bets are off on 
the breadth of applicability of UNCOL as it is now 
conceived. 

Advancement in the problem oriented language 
technology does not introduce the same difficxxlty. 
By designing UNCOL sufficiently similar to the 
languages of the available computers, it is clear 
that any problem 3janguage for which there is a 
known compiling algorithm can be put into UNCUL 
form by a generator program that simply performs 
this algorithm. If no such algorithm is at hand. 


then construction of a compiler is impossible in 
any event and the applicability of UNCOL becomes 
moot. It follows that the key questions revolve 
arovind the feasibility of constructing effective 
translators for the transformation of UNCOL 
statements into equivalent expressions in the 
several pertinent machine languages. 

The point of view best adapted to providing 
an informal exposition of this first attempt at 
an UNCOL is to consider it in the light of an 
assembly language for a generalized machine. 

Thus we shall see that UNCOL has a capability for 
describing data both syntactically and semantic - 
ally: i.e., with regard to both structtire and 
meaning. There is a scheme for naming items of 
data analogous to conventional symbolic addressing 
and an associated indexing procedure permitting 
reference to data items standing in some ordinal 
relationship to a distinguished item. A set of 
verbs in the imperative mood provides a suitable 
collection of commands for the language. The 
objects of these verbs are data names. Verbs are 
of two kinds, primitive and defined, primitives 
corresponding to instructions in basic machine 
language and defined verbs playing the rOle that 
is assigned in conventional assembly systems to 
macro -instructions. Finally, there are declara- 
tive sentences whose function is the transmittal 
of information about the algorithm being stated. 

It is these declarative elements that hold the key 
to the introduction of efficiency in the object 
codes by the translation algorithm. 

Syntax of Data Description 

The internal representations of data vary so 
widely from machine to machine that any attenpt to 
extract useful common description procedures is 
doomed to failure. Indeed, the occxirrence of both 
binary and decimal machines precludes an approach 
of this type. A common factor, however, exists in 
another direction. All of today *s con^uters, as 
well as any machine whose construction is suffi- 
ciently imminent to be relevant, communicate with 
the outside world in terms of linear arrays or 
strings of individual characters. While it is 
painfully true that no standard character set is 
in existence,^ it is equally true that no differ- 
ence in kind occurs from one set to another. As a 
consequence, the union over all known and contem- 
plated character sets will yield a satisfactory 
universe of basic marks. 

The guiding principle in establishing this 
universe of characters is the desire to permit an 
hypothetical computer to accept input and provide 
output in the nomal orthography of . any language, 
natural or artificial, that is in common use any- 
where in the world for scientific, scholarly and 
commercial purposes, provided there exists the 
technological capacity to employ such a machine. 
Practical restraint in^oses two limitations which 
cause the selected set to fall short of this ideal 
but the only measurable loss is esthetic. Those 
nattrral languages that are written ideographically 
or employ syllabaries must be excluded in order to 



keep the size of the universe manageable. In the 
case of mathematical symbolism, a somevhat more 
ruthless action is called for. Typographical dis- 
tinction between various levels of subscripting 
and superscripting must be limited in some manner 
as it can theoretically go to infinity. The most 
reasonable co^Jrse seems to be an insistence on 
a shift indicator whenever the level is carried 
beyond the first. Failure to allow any geometry 
in symbolism is too restrictive and application 
of some limit above the first seems dreadfully 
arbitrary. 

A synthesis of conversations with printers, 
(human type), random sampling of mathematical and 
scientific texts and examination of symbol lists 
such as are found in large dictionaries, has let 
to the development of the character set summarized 
in Table I. Occurrence of more than twenty-six 
letters in the various roman and italic alphabets 
is a consequence of the inclusion of compoxmd 
marks such as letters with accents, the cedilla 
and the umlaut. One could hardly abbreviate the 
angstrom unit without the ”1”. 

^CJOL Character Universe 


Alphabet 

Humber 

Roman capitals 

55 

Roman small capitals 

55 

Roman lower case 

56 

Italic capitals 

55 

Italic lower case 

56 

Greek capitals 

25 

Greek lower case 

28 

German capitals 

28 

German lower case 

30 

Cyrillic capitals 

35 

Cyrillic lower case 

35 

Hebrew 

23 

International phonetic 

J ^5 

Arabic numerals 

10 

Mathematical symbols 

175 

Commercial symbols 

50 

Pxmctuation 

15 

Special symbols 

eS 

Grand total 


Table I . 

Allowing three size -position variants of each 
basic mark— main line, subscript, st^rscript— a 
total count of 2433 distinct characters obtains. 
This is not at all as wild as it might seem at 
first glance. The author has personally seen some 
printed outputs from various computers with 196 of 
the listed basic shapes. It is perfectly feasible 
to attach a device such as a Verityper to many of 
today’s conqputers. It would be a good wager that 
the above set is conservative. 

Every finite expression constructed as a 
linear array of the characters in the UECOL \mi- 
verse is a conceivable input or output to a pro- 
gram described in UNCOL. In any given case, how- 
ever, this input and output will be limited to ex- 


pressions of certain well-defined forms, composed 
from a subset of the character universe. The 
nature of these legal forms and the character sub- 
set are a function of the problem language alone . 
In the event that the object computer does not 
possess the ability to handle the full character 
subset for either input or output, a translitera- 
tion must be established by the UECOL to machine 
language translation program, according to pre- 
determined rules, dependent only on the UNCOL 
character universe and the target computer . Thus, 
this character universe does for the subproblem of 
character incompatibility exactly what UNCOL 
itself pxrcports to do for the general problem of 
language incompatibility. 

UNCOL must have the capability to state def- 
initions of character subsets and legal expression 
forms in structural terms . In order to accomplish 
this, a formal language, interpretable as syntax, 
is regtiired. As a base this lajoguage includes the 
first order predicate calctilus with identity. 7 
Variables are interpreted as ranging over all 
finite expressions composable from the UNCOL 
character universe. Primitive names are specified 
for each of the characters and the operation of 
concatenation of expressions is introduced, 
symbolized by the arch, Table II gives a 

summary of this notation. 

fo denial 
V disjunction 
A conjunction 
implication 
equivalence 

^ universal quantification 
V existential quantification 
= identity 
+ diversity 
^ concatenation 

, Table II. 

The names of the characters are arbitrary. 

By taking them in sane reasonable order, a number 
can be assigned to each character and these 
numbers can be used as subscripts to a general 
symbol to construct graphics for the names of the 
characters. For illustrative purposes and sub- 
sequent use in this paper, let us establish names 
for some small subset of characters, say a portion 
of the ALGOL character set. Table III is an ex- 
ample of a set of appropriate names. 


Names for some ALGOL Characters 


So 

for 

”0” 

"62 

for 

It fi 
> 

^67 

for 

"lO" 

^9 

for 

11^ II 

"63 

for 

It If 

"68 

for 


SlO 

for 

”a" 


for 

It , It 

"69 

for 

11^ « 

"61 

for 

”Z” 

"65 

for 

fi . It 
> 

"70 

for 

It n 



"66 

for 

It , _.if 





Table III. 


not . . . 
or ... 
and . . . 

if . . . then . . . 
if and only if . . . 
for all . . . 
for some . . . 
equal to . . . 
not equal to ... 
followed by . . . 
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Proper conibination of the names listed in 
Table III above with the arch notation gives a 
mechanism for spelling. For example, the name 
of the expre s sion ’^3 .14159 " ^ 'the structural - 
descriptive form envisioned here is: 

S3 Sg3 S^^ Sj^ 

In addition to the ability to express names 
of explicit inscriptions, use of variables and the 
logical mechanisms outlined in Table II permits 
the characterization of kinds of expressions. By 
way of illustration, let us examine a series of 
definitions terminating in the explication of a 
form described in ALGOL as a niamber *^ Recalling 
that variables, which will here be denoted by 
Greek letters, stand in place of the names of m- 
specified expressions, we have: ^ 

(KBp) for ='*'')(), (1) 

which is to be read as "the expression o( begins 
the expression is defined to be "either o( is 
equal to ^ or for some 'j', « followed by V is eq\ial 
to p." Similarly, we have: 

(jlEp) for «=p<fVj(^ =)(''«). (2) 

A digit is any one of the signs "0" throu^ "9’S 
so: 

D«. for (i{=SqV»1=Sj^v...vK=S^. (3) 

It should be evident that no breach of rigor has 
occurred through the use of dots in definition ( 3 ) 
as the reader can fill in the missing clauses at 
will. 

An unsigned integer is a string of characters 
each of which is a digit. Thus we have: 

Uiu for rWvAp(^Boi>V'j( (4) 

and it follows immediately that an integer is an 
unsigned integer with or without a prefixed sign. 

loc for UiKvV^(Ui^^(«l=Sg^~^vOC=S^Q''^)). (5) 

A decimal fraction is an unsigned integer 
preceded by a decimal point, viz: 

Dfix. for V^^i^=Sg 3 ''p) . (6) 

Similarly, an exponent part is 

XOC for ( 7 ) 

and by collecting the parts and performing the 
obvious, the definitions of decimal niomber, \m- 
signed number and ntamber follow immediately as: 

Dnoc for (8) 

UnsK. for (9) 

Hot for (10) 


The above example is indicative of the method 
one would use in describing the legal forms of 
data for any problem oriented langimge. Caution 
must be exercized in formulating such definition 
•schemes, however. The mechanism outlined above 
has the capability to describe the syntactical 
stmctures of very powerful languages such as the 
logical language of "Principia Mathematica. " In 
such languages non-constructable items occur and 
may be syntactically defined. For example, our 
scheme is capable of defining the notion of non- 
theorem, clearly non-constructable and even \m- 
decidable \mless one assumes consistency. In 
order to circmvent trouble from this source, a 
set of rules for generator writers must be given 
which limits the complexity and character of the 
definitions; rules which the careful framer of 
definitions will follow instinctively. 

Semantics of Data Description 

The rather elaborate procedure outlined in 
the preceding section is sufficient to give the 
necessaary syntactical description of data forms, 
but it provides no mechanism for introducing the 
meaning of the defined concepts. It is all very 
well for a translator to know that a particular 
juxstaposition of characters is given a specific 
name, say "number", but this information is of 
small value xmless the translator is also aware 
of the appropriate mathematical and logical in- 
terpretation of this string of marks in whatever 
contexts it may occur. Provision of this infor- 
mation is accomplished by adjoining a semantic 
counterpart to the syntactical stincture already 
at hand. 

The basic principle involved in this scheme 
is quite simple. A new primitive -operator is 
introduced which appears only in contexts where 
it is followed by the name of some, expression. 

This structure is interpreted to mean "the mean- 
ing of the following expression." In addition, 
a notation capable of indicating the various 
different kinds of data upon which machine in- 
structions can act directly must be provided. As 
the only types of data involved in computers in 
the URCOL priority class are approximations to 
real numbers and binary patterns, this extra 
mechanism is relatively insignificant. It is now 
possible to relate, in a well defined manner, all 
stiuctures described by the syntax to entities 
upon which the basic imperatives of URCOL can 
operate . 

In vievr of the desirability of having URCOL 
versions of the various translator and generator 
programs, it is important that the semantical 
mechanism be able to handle the data of these 
programs which includes statements in the URCOL 
language itself . By adopting appropriate rules 
of foimation for the syntactical and semantical 
statements, it is quite possible to do this and 
avoid the ambiguities which seem fated to arise. 

A full explication of these rules is too lengthy 
for this paper and fragments of the rules are 
not very meaningful. 



Referencing Scheme 

The UNCOL referencing scheme — for those who 
prefer the analogy to a synbolic assembly lan- 
guage^ the addressing scheme — is necessarily 
complicated^ including an arbitrary level of del- 
egation or indirectness. This last is essential 
in view of the existence of both problem orient- 
ed languages and machine languages having this 
kind of capability. For example, if the problem 
language being generated is a list structure 
language such as the various Information Pro- 
cessing Languages of Newell, Simon and Shaw, 9 
and the elaborate scheme of pointing down a list 
to find a data item were to be interpreted out 
in the UNCOL statement of a problem, it would be 
virtually impossible for a translator to recon- 
struct this list structure for machine language. 

In the event that the object machine had the 
capability of mechanizing some portion of the 
list structure commands by hardware, the loss in 
efficiency of the resulting program wovild be 
unacceptable. As machines with this character 
are clearly feasible and under contemplation, 

UNCOL seems required to shoulder the burden of 
providing for them. 

As many problem oriented languages are de- 
signed to handle ordered arrays in a particularly 
strai^tforward manner, it is essential that UNCOL 
have an indexing capability in its referencing 
scheme. For reasons analogous to those outlined 
above for multi-level delegation, it is desirable 
to permit indexing the same freedom. 

In order to display the entire scheme some 
notation is required. We denote basic names by 
capital roman letters. These serve as names for 
both primary and index variables, as no distinc-. 
tion is made between these types of entities in 
data description. We enclose the index name in 
parentheses and append it as a suffix to the pri- 
mary. Delegation is indicated by an asterisk. 

Delegation of addressing can occur in three 
basic forms and all combinations of these forms 
is possible. These axe: (l), indexing prior to 
delegation; (2), indexing subsequent to delega- 
tion, and; (3)> delegation of the index. If there 
is no indexing specified, then delegation at the 
initial level is of the simplest kind. In addi- 
tion, the delegation may be modified by a level 
limit, denoted by an appropriate integer follow- 
ing the asterisk indicating delegation. This 
limit is interpreted to mean the number of levels 
to which the delegation is carried, independent of 
the indicated delegation of intermediate names. 
When delegation has been carried out, willy-nilly, 
to the indicated level, the delegation process 
proceeds normally from there unless the original 
name was marked by a limit modifier, denoted by 
a prime following the limit integer. In this 
latter case action is terminated regardless of 
the status of the name at the given level. Im- 
plicit in the above description is the fact that 
any element to which addressing has been dele- 
gated is taken to include all its modifiers as 


well as the associated index name. 

vaien a string of delegated elements is linked 
together; i.e., when a delegated element points to 
a delegated element, which points to a delegated 
element, etc., a principle of postponement is 
applied — you step down one more level when re- 
quired and you do not step back up -until every- 
thing below is specified. As each name may have 
an associated index, this leads to a tree search- 
ing procedure which terminates only when the tip 
of each branch is reached. 

The following examples -wiDJL clarify the sit- 
uation. A(I) means ”take A and apply I.” A*(l) 

means "finalize A and then apply I.” A(l)* means 

"take A, apply I, and finalize the result." 

A-5^(l)* means "finalize A, apply I, and finalize 
the result.” The index variables themselves may 
be delegated in the same manner and with the same 
freedom. Thus, A*(l(j-Jt(K)*)*)-5«- is an allowable 
combination. 

The level limit, which may also be complex 
in structure, has a clear interpretation. For 
example, the expiession means "delegate ex- 
actly five levels and treat the resulting elem- 
ent as a new address.” On the other hand, if a 
limit modifier is applied, the situation is as 
follows. A*5’ means "delegate exactly five levels 
and treat the resulting element as the finalJ.zed 
address.” 

Table IV below gives a set of detailed ex- 
amples of the UNCOL referencing scheme. In each 
case, the value called "result” is the ultimate 
quantity to which the entire schema refers. 

UNCOL Referencing Scheme 


Name 

Value 

Name 

Value 

a 

A* 

a 

A*(I*)* 

A 

B 

I 

J 

B 

result 

J 

K 



A 

B 

a 

A(I) 

B+K 

C 

I 

J 

C 

result 

A+J 

result 

a 

z(v*)* 

a 

A*(l) 

V 


I 

J 

K 

P 

A 

B 

U 

w 

B+J 

result 

W+P 

X 



X 

Y 

a 

A(I*) 

Z+Y 

T 

I 

J 

T 

L*(M) 

J 

K 

M 

3 

A+K 

result 

L 

N 



N+3 

R 

a 

A(I)* 

R 

result 

I 

J 



A+J 

B 



B 

result 




Table IV. 



Iniperatives 

The fundamental imperative verbs of UNCOL— 
the instructions of the language— are quite 
elementary and their meaning will be obvious at 
once to anyone who has coded for a single address 
digital coniputer. It should be observed, however, 
that no registers of any kind are implied by the 
command structure, contrary to a conventional 
machine language, althou^ it would seem at a 
quick glance that there is at least an analogy 
to an accimulator . Specification of such a regi- 
ster is necessary only when questions of precision 
are implicit in the meaning of the command. In 
UNCOL these questions are answered in the data 
description sentences, not in the instiuctions . 

For ease in st\idying the situation, however, a 
generalized and exceedingly pliable accumiilator- 
like gadget may be assimied without creating a 
difficiilty. 

jftn element of context enters into the mean- 
ing of the instructions. As is the case with 
conventional machinery, the instructions axe pre- 
sumed to follow one another in a linear sequence. 
This is so obvious that it is often overlooked in 
an analysis of the situation. Because of the 
capability for modification of data context, it 
is quite in^ortant to keep in mind this sequential, 
flow. 

The exact meaning of certain insti*uctions, 
such as the arithmetic commands, are clearly 
dependent on the context of the data. Thus a 
translator for a machine having both fixed and 
floating arithmetic instructions woiild have to 
examine the description of the data called for 
by the address of the UUCOL command in order to 
determine which kind of machine language instruc- 
tion to employ. In addition, each arithmetic 
command can be tagged with indicators, telling 
the translator whether the command is to be in- 
terpreted as employing the data direct, taking 
the absolute value (where relevant), or comple- 
menting the data first. 

With the above preliminaries, the following 
list of basic UNCOL commands should be easily 
understood. 

TAKE: obtain the value by the address. 

ADD; compute the sum (arithmetic or logical 
as the case may be) of the result of the previous 
instruction and the value named by the address. 

SUBTRACT: compute the difference (arithmetic 
or logical) between the result of the previous 
instruction and the value named by the address. 

Notice that in both arithmetic instructions 
the actual operation performed is a function of 
the data description. In the event that a trans- 
lator should encounter an instruction and data 
description combination which implies a mixt\ire 
of incompatible data, an error has occiarred, 
either in the original problem language statement 


of the problem or, worse yet, in the coding of 
the generator. Such a situation would be quite 
msafe if UNCOL were being conceived as a lan- 
guage in which humans would code, but as things 
are it would not seem to be too serious. 

The meaning of the commands MUI/TIPLY and 
DIVIDE should be evident by analogy with the above 
descriptions, once the meaning of logical division 
is explained in some satisfactory fashion. The 
command REMAINDER permits the gathering of the 
remainder i:q)on division. It needs no operand. 

The command REPLACE is the analogue of the 
"STORE” instructions of conventional machines. It 
provides a facility for altering the value which 
is assigned to a given variable. 

All decision making in UNCOL form will be 
reduced to CCMPARE, a command with two objects 
or operands. These two operands are compared, 
first to second, and the result of the comparison 
is remembered --in a real machine this would be by 
setting a toggle. 

In order to implement the branching function, 
it is necessary to give the UNCOL imperative 
statements identifiers. These names are, however, 
distinct from any data names and cannot be used 
as the operands of arithmetic instructions. No 
instruction can be modified by an UNCOL statement. 
Were this permitted chaos would reigti. It would 
become trivial to demonstrate the existence of un- 
translatable sequences. 

Certain instructions— branching instructions 
of both unconditional and conditional variety— 
have as their operands the names of UNCOL state- 
ments. There are two unconditional branch in- 
structions. The more caiq)lex of these, ENTER, is 
described below. The other, GOTO, is .a simple un- 
conditional branch to the statement whose name is 
the operand of the GOTO statement. 

The conditional branch commands are all based 
on the remembered result of a COMPARE. They are; 

IF < GOTO IF » GOTO IF > GOTO 

IF ^ GOTb IF + GOTO IF ) GOTO 

The meaning of these should be evident. 

The ENTER command, together with its comple- 
ment RETURN, is used for the pxirpose of trans- 
ferring control to a subroutine and keeping a 
record of where the entry occurred. It employs 
a list, called the "entry list", which must be 
established by the translator. This list contains 
the statement names of each ENTER which has been 
encountered on a last -in -first -out basis. Upon 
completing the action of a subroutine, a RETURN 
is given and the appropriate point of retum is 
determined by examination of the last item on the 
entry list. This procediire permits a subroutine 
to use itself. 



Also used with ENTER are the cominands WITH 
and RESULTS. These follow the E3ffi3R and allow 
the specification of input and output parameters 
for subroutines. Use of an additional modifier 
for the referencing scheme — a relative delegation 
indicator — ^permits the delegation of an address 
relative to the current head of the entry list. 
Then the list is stepped by one on a temporary 
basis (for the duration of the address determina- 
tion) and delegation proceeds. This permits a 
parameter to be called from the top of a nest of 
subroutines, which is perhaps recursive, without 
requiring the asking routine to know anything 
about the nature of the nest. This is quite im- 
portant for the proper treatment of certain 
problem oriented languages. 

There are cases, particularly in problem 
languages designed for writing compilers and the 
like, where a given data item is operated upon 
in more than one context by the same program. In 
order to allow an override of the context that 
is specified by the data description, an instruc- 
tion for explicitly determining the context is 
provided. It is SET CONTEXT and its object is a 
code specifying context. One of these codes wi3-l 
be called '^normal'* so that a return to the usual 
situation is possible. 

The UNCOL commands are rounded out by a pair 
which open Pandora’s Box widei They are DEFINE 
and END DEFINITION. These serve as a pair of 
brackets that enclose definitions of complex 
instructions in basic UNCOL terns. The purpose 
here is analogous to that found for the use of 
macro -instructions in conventional assembly pro- 
grams, but its application is inverted. In the 
usual case there complex instructions are designed 
to improve the source language program by making 
it more compact and easier to construct. In the 
UNCOL case it is the object language that is the 
prime beneficiary. These definitions permit a 
translator to recognize units of program larger 
than one command and, if the object machine has an 
instruction for that function, considerable gain 
in efficiency may be obtained. 

Declaratives 

Not much can be said about the declarative 
sentences of UNCOL at this stage. Their general 
character will be similar to such statements as 
the following: "The next 20 UNCOL statements form 
a loop." The information content of these 
declaratives will be largely a function of the 
availability of floi^ information in the problem 
oriented language. In order to determine the 
proper kind of statement to include, it is 
necessary to construct some experimental trans- 
lators and discover empirically what questions 
the translator would like to have answered in 
order to introduce efficiency in the object code. 

Work currently \mder way in an effort to 
plan and flow chart translators to a variety of 
different machines with objective of uncover- 
ing suitable declaratives. Perhaps six months is 
not too soon to expect some resiolts. 


Recapitulation 

In the phrasing of H. G. V/ells we observe, 

"The past is but the beginning of a beginning ..." 
The version of UNCOL outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs is the result of extensive cogitation 
and conversation but its only justification will 
be the test of workability and that is still to 
come. Perhaps the whole approach is doomed to 
failure and oblivion, and then again, perhaps not. 
One thing at least is s-ure; Experience and not 
dialectic will be the jiodge. 
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SUMMARY 

This paper presents a method for combining 
ALGOL and COBOL# The purpose and general 
approach is described; the basic principle is to 
try to give both groups what they want rather 
than forcing one group to conform to the other. 
The major and conceptual differences are listed 
and described under the headings (a) type of 
problem to be solved; (b) general usage of the 
language; (c) symbolism; (d) data description; 

(e) input-output. Four types and levels of 
interchangeability are listed and described, 
namely (a) transliteration of basic symbols; 

(b) transliteration of groups of symbols; (c) 
translation of groups of symbols; (d) arbitrary 
differences. 

A listing of elements which are interchange- 
able under one of the first three categories 
cited above is given. Arbitrary differences 
between the two languages are given. 

Two sections consider the changes which 
must be made to each language to have them 
coincide in the areas vhere they basically over- 
lap. The paper ends with some indications of 
the magnitude of the modifications involved. 

This paper is intended primarily to show a 
method ^ich can be used to bring the languages 
together. The changes can only be made offi- 
cially through the committee maintaining each 
language . 

I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 
1. Purpose and General Approach 

At this point in time, there exist two 
languages - namely, ALGOL and COBOL - vjhich are 
designed to be problem oriented languages in the 
two major fields of computer applications: 
mathematics, and business data processing. 

(Some people prefer the terms '♦procedure- 
orientedw or ’’procedural’’ rather than ’’problem 
oriented”. Since no definition of any of these 


# This is based on the versions available in 
October I960 as shown under the references. 


terms has ever been agreed upon, the exact 
wording is not significant for the purposes of 
this paper.) 

Although the need for combining the two 
languages seems fairly evident, it is worth 
pointing out a few of the advantages to be 
gained from such a step. The first « and most 
important - factor is that of cost. As long 
as computer manufacturers need to prepare two 
radically different compilers to satisfy their 
customers, the hidden ’’software” costs will 
continue to be quite high. Even such mundane 
matters as double training manuals and operating 
procedures add to the overall price the user 
pays for his equipment. Since there is a high 
degree of overlap (as will be shown later) it is 
certainly reasonable to consider bringing the 
languages together. A second factor is the 
desirability of extending the area of standard 
methods of writing programs. There are certain- 
ly large classes of problems for vhich COBOL is 
suitable and AKjOL is not, and conversely. A 
combination of the languages, tentatively named 
ALABOL (for ALgorithmitic And ^siness Oriented 
language) would widen the clas's of problems 
which could be handled in the ’’standard” way. 

In no way is this meant to imply that ALABOL 
would serve as a universal panacea, or even as a 
single universal problem (or procedure) oriented 
language. However, experience from using such 
a language would be useful in narrowing the 
classical (and still existent) distinction be- 
tween data processing and mathematical problems. 

Both of these languages have many character- 
istics in common, not the least of which is that 
they both were developed by committees and have 
gained a fairly wide acceptance by the computing 
industry. However, their surface differences 
are certainly greater than their similarities. 

The main reason for this is the fact that there 
is virtually no practical intersection of the 
two committees. At the time this paper is 
written, the author is the only person who is 
officially a member of the two committees 
charged with the maintenance of the two lan- 
guages. (This is not meant to imply that there 
are no other people interested in both languages 
simultaneoiisly. Many of the people with the 



dual interest have been unable to participate in 
both groups*) There appear to be two primary 
reasons for this lack of connection between the 
two groups* The first reason involves the basic 
concept of each language, and the area of prob- 
lems for which it is intended* In general, 
those individuals interested in business data 
processing problems are not interested in mathe- 
matical and engineering problems, and conversely* 
However, the increasing number of problems which 
cut across both lines makes the amalgamation of 
these areas more prevalent and necessary* It is 
becoming much more difficijL}.t to retain the old 
individual compartments for large problems, and 
this fact must be reflected in language develop- 
ment* 

The second reason for the lack of connec- 
tion between the two groups is a certain amount 
of displeasure on the part of each with the 
approach taken by the other* These conceptual 
differences are indicated in a later section. 
However, this paper shows explicitly the large 
amount of common ground which actually exists* 
Furthermore, the purpose of the work reflected 
in this paper is to try to give both groups 
what they want, rather than forcing one group 
to conform to the other* The result might be 
considered by some to be a hodge-podge, but the 
author prefers to think of it as an effective 
compromise in vtoch the computing industry gains 
a great deal, and cong^aratively little unhappi- 
ness is generated* 

The present relationship betx-^een ALGOL and 
COBOL can be summarized by the following diagram: 


agreement than a lack of inter section, would 
normally indicate* 

The basic goal of this paper is to show a 
way in which the essential characteristics of 
both languages can be maintained* This work is 
not intended to develop a ^universal language”, 
although that might well be a byproduct* The 
totality of work involved in combining these 
languages is necessarily split into a few stages* 
Only the first two are being described here, but 
the others will be mentioned briefly to show the 
direction of future work* The first phase in- 
volves a clearcut statement of the major con- 
ceptual differences* Obviously this is essential 
if detailed technical work is to be done. The 
second phase, which is also covered in this 
paper, involves only those areas of both lan- 
guages idle re they attempt to do the same type of 
operation* Later work will expand the area of 
concern* The general approach can be summarized 
by saying that wherever possible use will be made 
of the types of interchangeability described 
below in 1*2 and significant restrictions, 
changes, and additions will only be made where 
absolutely necessary* 

In order to allow effective judgment and 
evaluation of this paper, it must be pointed out 
that there are several things it does not claim 
to do* First - and most important - it does not 
present a complete set of specifications for a 
new language* In some areas, it has been possible 
to show all the details, but in others, the mag- 
nitude of the work involved is too large to make 
this worthwhile unless strong support is shown. 



s 1-1 correspondence 
^ Transliteration 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r Translation 


The three types of shading represent three types 
of interchangeability and are discussed in a 
later section. The actual verbal meaning of the 
diagram is that there are many points in common 
between ALGOL and COBOL (where ”in common” means 
that there is a 1-1 correspondence between 
certain elements). Thus, within the area of 
intersection, there are at worst some small 
notational differences which can trivially be 
resolved. Furthermore, even in the non-inter- 
secting areas, there is a wider range of 


Secondly, problems of implementation are not 
considered here, although nothing has been done 
to make the lot of the implementor any more 
difficult* 

2* Major and Conceptual Differences 

There are five major differences between 
ALGOL and COBOL* These can briefly be stated as: 
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(a) Type of Problem to be Solved 

(b) General Usage of Language 

(c) Symbolism 

(d) Bata Description 

( e ) Input-Output 

(a) Type of Problem to be Solved 

It is probably a truism to 
state that ALGOL is primarily concerned with 
mathematical type problems, and in particular, 
with expressing algorithms* To quote from the 
ALGOL 60 report, *^The purpose of the algorithmic 
language is to describe computational processes*'* 
On the other hand, the COBOL 60 report states 
that "The task of the committee was that of 
preparing a common business language. By this 
is meant the establishment of a standard method 
of expressing solutions for a certain class of 
problems normally referred to as business data 
processing". 

It is obvious that this differ- 
ence in the types of source problems plays %he 
most significant role in any comparison of the 
languages* 

(b) General Usage of the Languages 

One of the major points of 
difference between the two languages is the im- 
plied (and sometimes stated) way in which the 
languages will be used* This is virtually 
equivalent to the amount of connection with 
computers each language possesses* More speci- 
fically, ALGOL was defined, and is being used 
primarily, as a communication language. That is 
to say, the emphasis has been on the establish- 
ment of a language \^ich could be used to trans- 
mit algorithms and solutions of mathematical type 
problems. This concept is best illustrated by 
the use in ALGOL of a reference and a publication 
language as well as a hardware representation* 

The emphasis on the first two makes it clear that 
the actual running of these problems on a com- 
puter is considered by many - but not all - 
ALGOL experts to be a secondaiy matter. COBOL, 
on the other hand, has placed a major emphasis 
on its use in solving specific problems on a 
variety of computers* That is, COBOL experts 
are primarily concerned in making sure that the 
problems can be physically run on more than one 
computer and get the same answers* The lack of 
anything but a set of hardware characters (and 
the limitation of the number of these to 5l) is 
clear proof of the strong computer connection* 

It is definitely not the point 
and purpose of this paper to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the merits and demerits of either 
philosophy* It is sufficient to point out that 
this difference exists, and that it has a major 
effect in the development of each language* 


(c) Symbolism 

There are several major differ- 
ences in symbolism between the two languages. 

The first of course is the obvious one of having 
mathematical notation wherever possible in ALGOL, 
as opposed to the use of normal English wherever 
possible in COBOL* A second difference involves 
the establishment of three levels of languages 
in ALGOL, of which the reference language is the 
only standard one* The full effect of this is 
merely a reflection of the point cited in (b) 
above* Thus, if people are primarily interested 
in exchanging algorithms, then mundane problems 
such as non-existent symbols can be ignored* If, 
on the other hand, the primary purpose is to run 
problems on a computer, then character sets and 
hardware limitations must be taken into careful 
consideration. A third difference is a philo- 
sophic one of whether or not the reader should 
be forced to work very hard. In ALGOL, the 
emphasis has been placed upon succinctness and 
the use of symbolism wherever possible. As a 
result, a person uneducated in ALGOL cannot 
readily understand ar^ ALGOL program. COBOL, on 
the other hand, has placed a major emphasis on 
readability, even to the point of being verbose. 

A person who has never seen a COBOL manual be- 
fore can get a fairly good idea of what is going 
on from a normal COBOL program* 

Again, as above, no attempt is 
being made to sit in judgment on these views^ but 
merely to point them out* 

(d) Data Description 

The major difference within 
the area of data description is of course the 
fact that COBOL has an extremely elaborate 
system while that in ALGOL is fairly simple. 

This, of course, only reflects the difference in 
the primary type of source problem as delineated 
in (a). To be more specific, COBOL makes heavy 
use of the concept of a file, whereas ALGOL does 
not allow for this at all* Furthermore, COBOL 
requires the user to specify the exact format 
and placement of both his input and output data, 
whereas ALGOL only concerns itself with speci- 
fying the type of variable* This, in turn, is 
of course directly caused by the emphasis on the 
need for a good input-output system in COBOL 
object programs and an omission of this factor 
from ALGOL. 

(e) Input-Output 

To cover the subject of input- 
output most simply, one needs only say that at 
least one-third of COBOL is devoted to this 
problem, whereas it is ignored completely in 
ALGOL. This is again a reflection of the very 
basic point given in (b). 
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3. Types and Levels of Interchangeability 

In order to combine these languages with 
a minimum of change to either, it is necessary 
to specify the types and levels of interchange- 
ability vhlch exist. There are four of these 
irfiich are of significances 

(a) Transliteration of Basic Symbols 

(b) Transliteration of Groups of Symbols 

(c) Translation of Groups of Symbols 

(d) Arbitrary Differences 

It must be re-emphasized that all references to 
ALGOL symbols are to the reference language. 
Actually, the job of combining these languages 
would be far simpler if one of the hardware 
representations for ALGOL were chosen, since 
COBOL is essentially a hardware representation. 

The general meaning of (a) - (d) is 
given here, and Section III contains specific 
instances of these types of interchangeability. 

(a) Transliteration of Basic Symbols 

This simply involves a 1-1 
correspondence between some of the basic symbols 
as defined in Section 2 of the ALGOL 60 report, 
and the character set as defined in Chapter III, 

1 of the COBOL report. 

(b) Transliteration of Groups of 

Symbols 

In this case, it is possible 
to establish a particular sequence of ALGOL 
basic symbols and a particular sequence of COBOL 
words, because of the fact that a COBOL word is 
not considered a basic symbol. 

(c) Translation of Groups of 

S^^bols 

In this case, there is not a 
1-1 correspondence, but it is possible to trans- 
late certain specific groups of ALGOL symbols 
into certain groups of COBOL symbols, and 
conversely. 

(d) Arbitary Differences 

There are certain differences 
in the notation which can be easily taken care 
of by making certain restrictions on one or the 
other or both languages. 

II. DETAILED LISTING OF INTERCHANGEABILITY 

Throughout the discussion of interchange- 
ability, only the reference format of ALGOL is 
used. (See ALGOL report, INTRODUCTION.) 
Furthermore, no use or consideration is made of 
optional words in COBOL. (See COBOL report. 


III, 2.2.3b.) 

To save writing, an arrowhead will be used 
to indicate the direction of the interchange- 
ability. Thus k^C means that the specified 
COBOL characters can be replaced by the desig- 
nated ALGOL characters^ A double -headed arrow 
means that the replacement oan take place both 
ways. 

These lists are not guaranteed to be complete, 
and in some cases, there are some very subtle 
points about these correspondences which are not 
discussed. 

1. Transliteration of Basic Symbols 

The list (Figure l) shows the basic 
symbols in each language which have a 1-1 
correspondence with basic symbols in the other 
language. This correspondence involves the 
syntax as well as the symbol itself, i.e. they 
are used the same way. (See ALGOL report, 

2, 2.1-2.3 and COBOL III, 1.1 and 1.2). 

2. Transliteration of Groups of Symbols 

Many of the basic symbols in ALGOL have 
the same syntactic meaning as full words (which 
are groups of symbols) in COBOL. The list 
(Figure 2) actually consists primarily of basic 
ALGOL symbols and corresponding COBOL words or 
groups of words. These are considered to be 
transliterations because a 1-1 correspondence 
exists between the groups and no translation is 
required. 

3# Translation of Groups of Symbols 

It is extremely difficult to list all of 
the cases in which a group of symbols in one 
language can be translated into another. In some 
cases, the correspondence is so complicated as 
to render a translation either difficult and/or 
impractical. As an illustration of this problem, 
consider the existence of the standard functions 
which are in ALGOL, but not in COBOL. These 
can be handled either as a subroutine (which does 
not allow the programmer to ever write the 
actual form) or by means of the DEFINE. In the 
latter case, it is rather a moot point as to 
whether or not is is possible to mechanically 
translate the following COBOL statements into 
sin (X): 

DEFINE VERB sin AS COMPUTE Z = 
(appropriate formula for computing 
sin (X) ) TfittTH FORMAT sin (X) = Z. 
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In order to computer k ^ ^ sin (Y) one would 
have to write 

SIN (Y) = W 

MULTIPLY W BY GIVING A 

This point is mentioned again in Section III 
below. 

With the realization that not all 
^translatable** groups can be shown, it is still 
possible to give some widely differing illu- 
strations of cases where this is possible and 
practical. This is done in Figure 3. 

U. Arbilrary Differences 

The question of 's^ether or not the diff- 
erence between two expressions is **arbitrary** is 
certainly a matter of opinion and calls for a 
specific value judgment. Rather than stir up a 
storm on this minor issue, it seems better to 
say simply that any case in which a straight two- 
way transliteration is possible is considered 
arbitrary. Under this very restrictive defini- 
tion, it should be noted that the only ‘’arbitrary 
difference” is in the use of the symbols, * and 
X for multiplication in COBOL and ALGOL re- 
spectively, and the use of f as a division 
operator in ALGOL. 

III. DEVIATIONS OF COBOL FROM ALGOL 

This section concerns itself with the ways 
in ^diich COBOL deviates from ALGOL, considered 
only for the areas in which they basically co- 
incide or overlap. (This same procedure is 
reversed in the next section, where COBOL is con- 
sidered as the base.) Thus, the main discussion 
centers around the PRXEDURE DIVISION, with some 
comments on, and additions to, the DATA DIVISION. 

The material shown here involves compari- 
sons as well as associated suggestions and 
comments for changes which are needed to make 
COBOL contain equivalent capability to ALGOL. 

The general approach taken in both this section 
and the next is to add the necessary features 
to each language - without destroying its in- 
herent characteristics - rather than placing 
restrictions. Thus, additions are made to each 
language within its own framework, so that 
equivalent capability is available although in 
a some^at different form. 

In order to avoid repeating material, both 
sections III and IV must be considered simul- 
taneously if a complete comparison is desired. 


1. CHARACTERS AND m)RDS 

a) Word Formation 

COBOL differs from ALGOL by allowing 
purely numeric procedure -names, by allowing the 
letter in data-names to appear anymore, and by 
restricting all words except literals to being 
less than or equal to 30 characters. The first 
two of these items (i.e., data and procedure- 
name differences) are somewhat arbitrary although 
there are good reasons for the choice made in 
each language. The restriction on the maximum 
number of characters for words is desirable for 
implementation reasons, although the number 30 
is somewhat arbitrary. 

One minor difference is that in 
COBOL, two procedure -names are equal only if 
they are identical, whereas in ALGOL, leading 
zeroes are ignored. 

COBOL does not have any means of 
representing nmbers in their floating point 
form. The ALGOL form cannot be adopted because 
of the lack of a suitable character for the ”10” • 
However, it is easy to add the concept in the 
DATA DIVISION. 

b) Subscripts 

Subscripting in COBOL is much more 
restricted than in ALGOL. From the point of 
view of the language, it is very easy to allow 
the more general form. Thus, to have equiva- 
lents in the two languages, COBOL subscripting 
must first be extended to allow any number; i.e., 
remove the restrictions to 3 subscripts. Then 
COBOL must allow subscripts to be subscripted 
themselves, and finally, must allow any arith- 
metic expression to be used as a subscript. 

c) Functions 

The ability to define arbitrary 
functions and the standard functions should both 
be added to COBOL. Note however, that it is not 
actually necessary to include this capability 
directly in the specifications because the same 
logical results can be achieved by using the 
DEFINE. The only disadvantage to this is the 
awkwardness of the method. (See II. 3 above.) 

2. PROCEDURE DIVISION 

General Procedural Syntax 

COBOL currently allows only 2 hier- 
archies of named procedures; i.e., paragraphs 
and sections. To cope with the more general 
ALGOL form, it is necessary to allow ar^y number 
of nested named procedures in COBOL. This of 
course should be done by adding BEGIN and END 
with the same definitions as in ALGOL. Note 
that COBOL already contains ’’sentences” which 
are the logical equivalent of ALGOL compound 
statements. It is not necessary to introduce 
declarations into the PROCEDURE DIVISION since 



the equivalent information can be imbedded into 
the DATA DIVISION. 

Since COBOL conditional statements 
and sentences^ contain the AIUOL form as a 
special case, no change is needed. Purthermore, 
the basic verb structure can be kept; since it 
is shown below that ALGOL operations can be^ 
expressed in terms of COBOL verbs. 

ALGOL procedures can be handled 
equivalently through the use of the DEFINE. 

b) Arithmetic & MOVE Verbs 

The five COBOL arithmetic verbs, 

ADD, SUBTRACT, MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, and COMPUTE, 
as well as the MOVE, can be used to express 
ALGOL assignment statements. It is necessary 
to extend the capability of each verb to handle 
floating point numbers. 

c) Procedure Branching 

The simple GO (i.e.. Option l) of 
COBOL is of course equivalent to the go to of 
ALGOL. The switch declaration in ALGOL can be 
handled by the proper combination of GO TO ... 
DEPENDING ON, ALTER, and computational pro- 
cedures • 

The COBOL PERFORM is essentially a 
special case of the ALGOL for . However, the 
PERFORM must have several options added to it to 
give it the full power and generality of for . 

In particular, in the TIMES option, the ability 
to show any number of these in a single PERFORM 
must be added. The step until can be handled 
provided the VARYING option of the PERFORM is 
allowed to apply to any field and several 
VARYING »s can be written in one PERFORM. The 
UNTIL and while are simply logical negations of 
each other. Thus, the PERFORM can be extended 
easily to make it equivalent to the ALGOL for . 

The NOTE of COBOL and the comment 
of ALGOL are equivalent. Furthermore, the use 
of an extra semicolon to shovr a dummy statement 
in ALGOL is equivalent to EXIT in COBOL. 

3. DATA DIVISION 

The major additions to the COBOL DATA 
DIVISION are to the CLASS clause in the Record 
Description. The additions will then result in 
the equivalent of the type declarations. Allow- 
ing BOOLEAN to be specified in COBOL will cause 
the meaning to be identical in the two languages. 
Any data-name 'vdiich is NUMERIC and does not have 
a decimal point is an ALGOL integer ; all other 
NUMERIC fields are real in the ALGOL sense. 
Finally, a FLOATING-POINT category must be added. 


Defined in TC 68.1 - See Reference 2. 


It should be noted that the informa- 
tion given in an Array Declaration is basically 
available in the OCCURS clause and the level 
structure of the Record Description. 

IV. DEVIATIONS OF ALGOL FROM COBOL 

This section is similar to III in that it 
deals with deviations of the two languages. 
Therefore, the general remarks at the beginning 
of III apply fairly well here, except of course 
that the changes will be suggested for ALGOL to 
give it equivalent capability to COBOL in the 
areas where they are inherently similar . This 
latter qualification is extremely important, 
because no attempt is being made to add full 
description of data, input-output, or environ- 
ment to ALGOL. 

In order to avoid repeating material, both 
sections III and IV must be considered simul- 
taneously if a complete comparison is desired. 

1. BASIC SYMBOLS AND CONCEPTS 

a) Letters 

The use of both upper and lower case 
letters cannot be handled in COBOL for hardware 
reasons. Therefore, the use of the lower case 
letters in ALGOL should not be allowed. 

b) Identifiers 

The requirement for a letter at the 
beginning of each identifier should be removed. 
Furthermore, labels can be allowed to be purely 
numeric since they can be identified from the 
context. A restriction on the length of any 
identifier to 30 characters seems reasonable 
when implementation is being considered. 

c) Variable Types 

Although ALGOL does not have all the 
variable types that COBOL does (e.g. ALPHABETIC) 
it does not seem meaningful to add this ability 
since there is no real way to handle it, and 
adding this to ALGOL is inherently dependent on 
large extensions in the area of data description. 

2. SYNTAX 

3^) Conditional Statements 

The primary addition to ALGOL needed 
to cover the COBOL syntax is the extension of 
conditional statements to allow nested ^if 
clauses^. This form is one of several pro- 
posals that has been made to handle the ambig- 
uity which now exists in ALGOL. (See in 
ALGOL report.) 

b) for Statements 

The main change needed here is to 
add the ability to apply the for to procedures 
other than those immediately following it. 



3. COBOL VERBS 

Because of the importance of the verbs in 
COBOL, it is desirable to discuss explicitly 
their ALGOL counterparts* 

a) Arithmetic and Data Movement 

Some of the COBOL verbs appear on 
the surface to have no ALGOL equivalent, but 
this is not really true* As pointed out in III, 
the five arithmetic verbs and the MOVE are 
equivalent to assignment statements* The 
EXAMINE wliich appears to have no direct counter- 
part in ALGOL actually does not need one, since 
the EXAMIt® is not primitive* That is, the 
EXAl'HNE can always be expressed as a proper 
combination of PEEFORI^ equality tests, and MOVE. 
Since these can always be put into correspondence 
with ALGOL concepts, the EXAMIlIE is then just a 
summation of these correspondences. 

b) Procedure Branching Verbs 

See III, 2(c) above. 

c) STOP Verb 

The ability to signify the stopping 
point of a program does not appear in ALGOL. 

This can be handled either by modifying the end 
or by just adding a separator stop . 

d) Input -Output Verbs 

There is obviously no ALGOL 
equivalent for this. 

e) Compiler Directing Verbs 

The ENTER is of course equivalent 
to a procedure so there is no problem here. 

The EXIT is equivalent to the use of an extra 
semicolon in ALGOL. The USE and INCLUDE have 
no direct counterpart in ALGOL since there is 
no input-output of any kind, nor any reference 
to a library* However, the same effect can be 
obtained through the proper use of procedures. 

The DEFINE is essentially equivalent to a 
procedure* Finally, the NOTE is, of course, 
equivalent to comment . 

U. DATA AND ENVIRONtCNT DESCRIPTION 

For the reasons given in 1*1 above, these 
COBOL elements are not existent in ALGOL, ex- 
cept for a few special cases which are handled 
by type declarations. Files as such cannot be 
described in ALGOL. Similarly, ALGOL contains 
no provision for describing any of the environ- 
mental conditions under which the problem is to 
be run on a computer. It is beyond the scope 
of this paper to consider this type of addition 
to ALGOL* 


V* COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has chosen a method whereby ALGOL 
and COBOL (as defined in the references) can be 
combined to produce a new language called 
ALABOL, which will contain major portions of 
ALGOL and COBOL as subsets* This work has been 
done under the strict - although self-imposed - 
requirement that neither language should have its 
basic structure altered in order to conform to 
the other* Because this was the basic approach 
taken, the resultant combination is perhaps less 
powerful than might otherwise be achieved. On 
the other hand, it is a very practical fact of 
life that the circumstances under which both of 
these languages were created do not lend them- 
selves kindly to major conceptual changes. It is 
the strong opinion of the author that the addi- 
tions (and changes where necessary) are definite- 
ly not major. It seems that if both the main- 
tenance coinrdttees really wish to take advantage 
of the power to be gained by this method, then 
this can be done fairly easily. None of the 
changes or additions appear to cause any large 
amount of difficulty ^ in fact, some of them have 
already been discussed as ‘‘something to be done 
in the future »* 

As was stated earlier, this paper definitely 
does not intend to present the final specifica- 
tions for a new language. What it has done is 
point out quite specifically just what changes 
and additions are needed to bring the languages 
together under the ground rules previously dis- 
cussed. In most cases, full details have been 
given, whereas in some other instances, some of 
the details are available but not shown in the 
paper* It should also be noted that this paper 
did not include the addition to ALGOL of input- 
output, full data description, or environmental 
descriptions to ALGOL. This would have involved 
a very major conceptual change in the structure 
of the language and, therefore, would violate 
one of the current ground rules. It is expected 
that this will be done in the future. 

The method shown here is practical and not 
difficult to apply. It should be of interest to 
users and manufacturers, to both members and 
non-members of the maintenance committees, and to 
all members of the confuting industry who have 
any interest in the development of powerful 
procedural and problem oriented languages. 
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ALGOL COBOL 



end 


Comments 

Identical symbols. 

Only upper case letters are allowed in COBOL. 
Identical symbols. 

Used to indicate subtraction. Since this 
character has two uses in COBOL, the arrow 
cannot go both ways. 


Identical symbols. 


Identical symbols. 


This is the use as a decimal point in numbers, 
and does not involve the use as a sentence 
texTninator in COBOL. (See end below.) 

Identical symbols. 

# is used only in ALGOL strings and so the 
arrow can go only one way. 

Used as subscript delimiters. The use of 
parentheses for arithmetic expressions in 
COBOL prevents the arrow from going both ways. 

Used in arithmetic expressions. 


The pair ‘ ^ serve as string delimiters in 

ALGOL which are similar conceptually to 
literals in COBOL. Because ALGOL uses two 
symbol^ there is not a full double corres- 
pondence . 

The use of the decimal point for numbers in 
COBOL prevents the double correspondence. 
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Comments 

ALGOL basic symbol, COBOL word 

ALGOL basic symbol, group of COBOL words 

Groups of symbols in both languages 

ALGOL group of symbols, COBOL word 


ALGOL basic symbol, group 
Groups of symbols in both 
ALGOL basic symbol, COBOL 
ALGOL basic symbol, COBOL 
ALGOL basic symbol, COBOL 
AIXiOL basic sjnnbol, COBOL 
ALGOL basic symbol, COBOL 


of COBOL symbols 

languages 

word 

word 

word 

word 

word 


Figure 2 


ALGOL COBOL 

7.2^q2 -c ^ 720 

Y: = x-5 COMPUTE Y = X-5 

for X5 = 1 step until n^<-^PERFORM ••• n TIMES 


Comments 

This is just one example of the whole class of 
ALGOL representations of numbers written in 
exponential form* 

This is, of course, just an illustration since 
the COMPUTE verb is equivalent to the :s in 
ALGOL. 

This is again an illustration. 


Figure 3 
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ALGY - AN ALGEBRAIC MANIPULATION PROGRAM 
M. D. Bernick, E. D. Callender and J. R, Sanford, 

Western Development Laboratories - Philco Corporation - Palo Alto, California 


Summary 


Definitions 


In a great variety of scientific problems, 
the reduction of complex analytical expressions 
is highly desirable but often such reductions, 
although straight forward, are extremely lengthy 
and laborious. The following paper describes a 
program written for a high-speed digital computer 
which accepts algebraic expressions as input and 
outputs a similar set of modified expressions. 

The description includes the definition of the 
ALGY operations used to obtain the desired results, 
followed by an explanation of the logical flow of 
the program, and concluding with a description of 
future operations which will be incorporated into 
the system. 

Introduction 

The kinds of problems which initiated inte- 
rest in general purpose high-speed digital compu- 
ters were, for the most part, problems which in- 
volved an extreme amount of arithmetic. Without 
computers , in many cases , no attempt could be 
made to solve them, as valuable as their solutions 
were deemed to be, not only because of the time 
required to perform the computations, but also be- 
cause of the very small probability that the re- 
sults after months of hand calculation would be 
correct. With the advent of the electronic compu- 
ter, the arithmetic involved in these problems be- 
came a trivial matter and solutions were easily 
effected with a high degree of reliability. 

Recently, an analogous difficulty has arisen 
in solving another kind of problem. We wish to 
solve systems of differential equations by pertur- 
bation methods. These problems, rather than in- 
volving arithmetic, required an overwhelming 
amount of algebraic manipulation. The only feas- 
ible way to handle this kind of problem is, again, 
to ”let the computer do it” , and it was for this 
purpose that the computer program called ”ALGY” 
was developed. 

ALGY is an interpretive routine through the 
use of which the programmer or mathematician may 
instruct the computer to perform certain algebraic 
manipulations, ALGY is basically an elaborate 
scheme for the manipulation of alphanumeric bit 
patterns. The input and output used with ALGY are 
alphanumeric algebraic statements. In this paper, 
we will give the definitions pertinent to the 
ALGY program, describe the currently available al- 
gebraic manipulations in a brief description of 
the flow of the ALGY program, demonstrate by use 
of an example an ALGY program, and, finally, give 
a brief outline of future algebraic operations 
and applications. 


In order to understand the manipulation 
which ALGY performs, it is necessary to define a 
few special terms. The basic building block in 
ALGY is the BCD character. These characters are 
combined in various ways into quantities. There 
are three types of quantities in an ALGY program: 
numeric, such as 51/725; special, such as plus, 
minus, period, parentheses, dollar sign, asterisk 
and quasi-alphabetic , such as cos 5X, Because it 
is desirable in algebraic manipulation to do 
exact arithmetic, all numbers are represented as 
fractions. The restriction on the numeric quan- 
tity is that the total number of decimal digits 
of the numerator and denominator must be less 
than or equal to 15. Under this restriction, 
arithmetic operations are exact. The quasi-alpha- 
betic quantities, also, must have less than 16 
characters in them and they must begin with a let- 
ter. Those restrictions are mechanical ones and 
could be removed by going to multiple arithmetic 
precision and using larger storages. Of course, 
in both numeric and quasi-alphabetic quantities, 
no special symbols can appear. 

A group is an algebraic expression contained 
within a plus, minus or a parenthesis. It may 
contain several quantities, for example 

- 13/ 25*X$ 2*s in2X*Coe f 
is a group. 

An expression is any algebraic combination 
of groups and/or quantities which are terminated 
by a period. Expressions are tagged with a name. 
This name may also be a quantity in another ex- 
pression. 

Throughout the remainder of this paper, re- 
ference will be made to different programs , the 
ALGY system and particular ALGY programs. The 
mathematician writes the ALGY program which is 
processed by the ALGY system. ALGY does not ma- 
nipulate equations, but only expressions. How- 
ever, it is easily seen that for algebraic mani- 
pulations, expression manipulation is sufficient, 

ALGY Operations 

There are a few general restrictions on the 
size and type of algebraic expression that ALGY 
can handle. Any expression can contain at most 
4500 BCD characters. Also, all exponents must be 
positive integers and the only available symbols 
are the usual 64 BCD characters. 

The currently available basic ALGY commands 
are EQAT, INQT , BUGG, OPEN, SBST, FCTR, TRGA and 
DONE, When the ALGY system was being designed, 
we felt that these commands constituted a minimal 
system to perform the algebraic manipulations 
that we were interested in performing. Following 
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is a brief description of each command. It is 
very easy to learn to use ALGY. T\^o hours of in- 
struction are all that is usually required. 

EQAT ; 

Equate merely records on tape the left and 
right hand sides of the equation. The algebraic 
expression on the right hand side erf the equate 
S 3 nTibol is always preceeded by its name, that is, 
the symbol used on the left of the equate symbol. 
This method uniquely determines all expression 
recorded on the tape. 

INOT ; 

Internal equate renames an expression already 
on tape, preserving the recorded name. This 
allows an algebraic expression to be re-equated 
without having to write the whole expression over 
again. 

BUGG: 

Bugg is essentially an "unequate" operation. 

It searches the tape for the tag that is to be 
"bugged" and deletes it. This is useful if the 
user wishes to define a particular variable se- 
veral different ways during a single ALGY program. 

OPEN : 

Open removes parentheses from an algebraic 
expression. To do this, it performs all alge- 
braic multiplication necessary, grouping identi- 
cal terms, and sorting in a quasi-alphabetical 
manner. 

SBST ; 

SBST substitutes one or more expression in a 
given expression. The routine inserts parenthe- 
ses about each expression substituted. 

FCTR : 

FCTR factors a given expression with respect 
to a single variable, which may be exponentiated 
with the option of equating its coefficient to a 
given symbol for future reference. The expres- 
sion may be factored with respect to several va- 
riables with the restriction that if a particular 
group contains two or more variables to be fac- 
tored , it can be factored with respect to only 
one of the variables. 

TRGA : 

Trig A expands a product of sin and cos func- 
tions of a given argument to a sum of sin and cos 
functions of multiple angles. An exponentiated 
sin or cos function would fall under this catego- 
ry. 

DONE : 

Done is a control word which allows several 
independent problems to be processed during the 
same run. 

Logical Flow of ALGY 

ALGY accepts algebraic expressions as input, 
processes these expressions in the manner in 
which the user has programmed, and outputs a 


similar set of expressions. To accomplish this, 
a logical sequence of events is followed. 

The algebraic equations are coded in the 
ALGY format which in essence is simply rewriting 
them on coding sheets, using English letters 
instead of Greek symbols when applicable, followed 
by all the ALGY operations necessary to obtain the 
desired results. After the program is key punched 
it is submitted for recording on tape. 

ALGY accepts the coded statements , printing 
and performing all operations directed by the in- 
put program. A very simple example follows to fa- 
cilitate explaining the logical flow of ALGY. 
Consider 

e(f,g) = (fg + 1)^ 

f(x) = 1 + Ax + 1/2 A^x^ +1/6 A^x^ 

g(x) = Bx - 1/6 B^x^ + 1/120 B^x^ - 1/5040 B^x^ 

^ ,.^4=^ r 11 974, 3 

and suppose the factors of x , x , x , x and x 

of the function e are desired, neglecting all 

terms of order greater than 11. The ALGY input 

program would appear as follows: 

EQAT E = (F*G + 1/1)$3. ie(Equate E = (FG + 1)^). 

EQAT F = 1/1 + A*X + 1/2*A$2 + l/6*A$3*X$3. 

EQAT G = B*X - 1/6*B$3 + l/120*B$5*X$5 
- 1/5040*B$7X$7. 

SBST E/F,G. ie(Substitute in E, the expressions 
equal to F and G. 

OPEN E. ie(Remove all parentheses). 

FCTR E/X$ll ,E11/X$9 ,E9/X$7 ,E7/X$4 ,E4/X$3 ,E3/ ,ER. 

ie (Factor E with respect to X$ll and 
call the coefficient Ell, factor the 
remainder of E with respect to X$9 
calling its coefficient E9, etc., tag- 
ging the remainder of E after all fac- 
toring is completed, ER) 

EQAT X “ 0/1. 

SBST Ell/X. 

OPEN Ell. 

DONE. 

ALGY will accept the first three EQAT com- 
mands, print and store the algebraic expressions 
on tape, where each expression is identified by 
its tag on the left-hand side of the equate S 5 mi- 
bol. It then accepts the SBST command, searches 
the tape for the expression equal to E and reads 
it into memory. The routine locates and reads the 
expression equal to F, and examines E, substitu- 
ting the F expression with parentheses around it 
each time it appears in E. After F has been sub- 
stituted, the same procedure is done for the ex- 
pression G. The resulting substitution in E 
would appear in print as follows: 
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E « ((1/1 + A*X + 1/2*A$2*X$2 + 1/6^A$3X$3)*(B*X 

- 1/6*B$3^X$3 + 1/120*B$5*X$5 

- 1/5000*B$7^$7) + 1/1)$3. 

ALGY accepts the OPEN command and commences 
removing the parentheses in the E expression 
above. The results are printed and stored on tape. 
The system then enters FACTOR which will factor E 
with respect to each variable requested. It then 
prints and stores the coefficients of each factor 
as well as the new factored E expression as fol- 
lows: 

Ell = E11(X^,A,B) where n assxmies all inte- 
gers 1 through 19 

E9 = E9(X,A,B) 

E7 = E7(X,A,B) 

E4 = E4(X,X^,A,B) 

E3 = E3(A,B) 

ER = ER(X,X^,A,B) 

E = E11*X$11 + E9*X$9 + E7*X$7 + E4*X$4 
+ E3*X$3 + ER. 

To eliminate all higher order terms in Ell, 
simply EQAT x to zero, SBST x into Ell and then. 
Ell = E11(A,B). 2 

In this manner the coefficients of X and X*^ 
can be accurately determined with a minimum of 
effort on the part of the user. The computer cost 

of the solution for a few typical problems is less 

than 1/6 the cost of the solution obtained by ma- 
nual labor, assuming that the man performing the 
algebraic manipulations is as reliable as the 
computer. 

Below is a flow diagram for the ALGY system. 
Because of the logical complexity of each sub- 
routine, detailed flow charts have not been in- 
cluded in this paper. 

Future Operations 

We will tremendously increase, during the 
next few years, the scope and number of allowable 
ALGY commands. Because of the specific problem 
in* perturbation theory for which ALGY was origi- 
nally designed, we will immediately develop two 
more trigonometric manipulations called TRIG B 
and TRIG C. TRIG B allows angle variables to be 
separated using the laws of addition for the sin 
and cos functions. TRIG C is , in a certain sense, 
the inverse operation to TRIG A. In TRIG C, sins 
and cos of multiple angles are reduced to powers 
of the sin and cos of the angle. 

There are many algebraic operations that sug- 
gest themselves now that we have the basic tools 
for algebraic manipulation developed. Our future 
plans include differentiation, restrictive forms 


of integration and solutions of linear systems 
using determinants. The restriction on the ex- 
ponents will be lessened. We have already fotmd 
several cases where ’’super'* ALGY commands would 
be of value. For instance, it would be extremely 
desirable to have a command to generate a poly- 
nomial of given degree when only the ith term is 
given. There are also nvmierous form of factoriza- 
tion which suggest themselves. It should also be 
noted that the ALGY coded program is a straight- 
flow program just as the first numerical programs 
were. Undoubtedly, we will develop a loop tech- 
nique for the ALGY system. 

Conclusion 

ALGY represents a first step in a new form 
of computer usage. ALGY is not a general problem 
solver. If the mathematician does not know how to 
algebraically manipulate his equations , ALGY can 
be of little help. But ALGY is an extremely pow- 
erful tool in the hands of an intelligent user. 

It enables the mathematician to consider and to 
solve problems that he would otherwise never con- 
sider because of the large amounts of algebraic 
manipulation necessary for a solution* It en- 
ables him to try different forms of a solution 
and use different approaches to the same problem, 
where before he was often committed to just one 
approach because of the large amount of time ne- 
cessary to verify that one method. 
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Summary 

The present methods of determining the func- 
tional design of computers are critically reviewed 
and a new approach proposed. This is Illustrated 
by explaining , in abstracted form , part of the con- 
trol organization of a new and different machine 
based, in part, on the ALGOL 60 language.^ The 
concepts of expression and procedure lead directly 
to use of a Polish string program. A new arrange- 
ment of control registers results , which provides 
for automatic allocation of temporary storage within 
expressions and procedures , and a generalized sub- 
routine linkage. 

The simplicity and power of these notions sug- 
gests that there is much room for improvement in 
present machines and that more attention should be 
given to control functions in new designs . 

Introduction 

The ideas presented arise from the conviction 
that for a true general purpose digital computer both 
coding and operation should be fully automated. 
Higher level programming languages , such as ALGOL, 
should be employed to the practical exclusion of 
machine language; questions of efficiency of object 
program and translation process ought not to arise 
if the machine has been properly designed. Opera- 
tion should be under the control of the machine it- 
self, in a fuller sense than is typical in current 
practice. The functions of scheduling, segmenta- 
tion of programs for multi-level storage , and control 
of input -output operations should be handled by a 
general operational program. 

This new approach, will be illustrated after re- 
viewing the customary methods of machine design. 

The Special Purpose Machine 

In simple and well defined applications , the 
design engineer may dispense entirely with program- 
ming assistance and the program may be entirely , 
or in large part, in the hardware. If the processing 
required is complex, programmers are Invited to as- 
sist the engineers . There will be a period of trading- 
off programmed and component logic , but the result- 
ing machine will tend to resemble the conventional 
general purpose computer. 


The Engineers* General Purpose Machine 

In the design of machines to meet competition, 
the utilization of new components is likely to be of 
vital concern to the designers . While requiring a 
complete new set of programs , the new product sel- 
dom shows more than minor variations of the tradi- 
tional design. Its new features originate with both 
programmers and logical designers, but those ideas 
which are contributed by the programmers stem usu- 
ally from applications experience with previous 
machines rather than from systematic theory. The 
logical designer has the lastword and is most likely 
to accept ideas which require a minimum of new 
design. 

The Programmers' General Purpose Machine 

It seems to be the case that as yet no machine’s 
"design has been significantly effected by persons 
experienced in the development of automatic program- 
ming systems. Programming still must be imposed 
upon designs that have been determined by market- 
ing pressures and tradition. It must be admitted 
that the programmers of the last decade have been 
poorly prepared to make the kind of contribution that 
should be expected. The art of programming has de- 
veloped in a helter-skelter manner, leaving behind 
little of value . There is almost no theory and little 
standard methodology. The logical designers have 
a large body of switching theory as a basis for their 
work and have , consequently , done better . 

The Simultaneous Design of Computers 
and Programming Systems 

Rather than hope for a new spirit of cooperation 
among disparate product planning, engineering, and 
programming departments , a single small organiza- 
tion is needed for each product conception. This 
would be comprised of three kinds of people respon- 
sible for aspects of system model, program design, 
and logical design. 

As an example, for a computer to process appli- 
cations expressible in the ALGOL 60 language, the 
system model group would interpret the language , 
specify a hardware representation and necessary 
language supplements, define speed or cost objec- 
tives , and the "use image" the machine is to present. 
They would have responsibility for ensuring proper 
interpretation of the model by both programmers and 
logical designers . 
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The program designers would have background 
experience in the construction of translators and 
some knowledge of logical design. They will con- 
sider necessary reductions in the source language 
and translation techniques to enable efficient object 
time interpretation by hardware. 

The logical designers would be oriented in cur- 
rent programming practice and become familiar with 
the source programming language to be used. Their 
task is to produce designs to handle the reduced 
languages . 

Concepts for the Design 

Some simple ideas are now presented that arise 
quite naturally from using the ALGOL 60 language as 
a model. These ideas have actually entered into 
the design of a new Burroughs Information Processing 
System. For purposes of exposition, they will be 
considered out of the context of the actual machine , 
and liberties will be taken to avoid complications 
which are not germane to the subject, 

Polish String Program 

The Polish notation was invented by the logician 
Lukasiewicz for use in the propositional calculus. 
It has the advantage that rules of operator prece- 
dence and signs of grouping are not required. At 
least two logical machines have been built which 
use it as a source language. The first of these was 
the Burroughs Truth Function Evaluator 2 , More re- 
cently, Bauer described a similar logical device^ 
and hinted of remarkable results which were dis- 
cussed in another paper During the past few 
years , numerous persons have "discovered" the ex- 
tension of this notation to arithmetic expressions 
and found it useful as an intermediate language in 
designing algebraic translators . 

Any expression, as defined by ALGOL 60, can 
be simply translated into Polish form, and this can 
be the basis of an efficient machine language to be 
used in place of the customary single or multiple- 
address command formats. Methods for doing this 
are well known and familiarity with an algorithm is 
assumed. While it would be quite feasible to con- 
struct a machine to directly Interpret ALGOL expres- 
sions having suitably restricted identifiers , it was 
decided, in view of the simplicity of the transforma- 
tion, to use the Polish form. At this point, it is 
important to stress that programs need never be 
written in Polish form; and no lower level assembly- 
type language is required. 

This form provides a machine language with many 
desirable properties . Programs consist of a string 
of elements which correspond to identifiers , literals , 
or operators. All the operators defined In ALGOL 60 


can be included. Using the stack construct, next 
described, there is no need for store and fetch com- 
mands such as are normally associated with the 
temporary storage of intermediate quantities in the 
evaluation of expressions. More important, there- 
suiting program is in a better form for the applica - 
tlon of procedures to improve program efficiency than 
is the case with the usual command languages. 

The Stack Construct 

Assume that the elements of the string are exa- 
mined from left to right so that operators need not 
be deferred. Normally, for unary and binary opera- 
tors , the transformation to Polish form would ensure 
(excepting in the case of procedures) that at most 
two operands would have to be fetched before each 
execution . 

To mechanize the Polish string program, a spe- 
cial address -length register called the stack counter 
is provided to hold the most current cell address in 
a vector of temporary storage cells referred to as the, 
stack. Two word-length arithmetic registers* hold 
the most recently fetched or computed operands , 
Associated with each of the latter is an occupancy 
toggle for indicating whether or not that register 
contains an operand. 

The action of the stack is defined in Table I . 
The following notation applies: S, A, B, T^./ Tg 
represent the contents of the stack counter , arith- 
metic registers , and occupancy toggles . X is an 
operand. © and © are unary and binary operators. 
S* signifies the contents of the cell addressed by 
the contents of S , 

Now, while the case of stack operation, which 
is presented is somewhat simplified , it does show 
how a Polish string program can be mechanized. The 
occurrences of operators with Ta = T 3 = 0 is actually 
abnormal , but are included to allow continuation in 
the event that the evaluation of an expression is 
interrupted. The state T;^ = 1 , T 3 = 0 is unstable. 

It is worth noting that upon completion of the 
evaluation of a well-formed expression we have 
^A “ 0 / 'Tb “ 1 ' with the value of S upon completion 
equal to its initial value. This offers a possibility 
for checking in the hardware which does not exist in 
such a simple form for the usual command language. 

In the event that the reader does not happen to 
be familiar with the Lukasiewicz notation, he may 
find it useful to trace the operation of the stack for 
the program XY + VW/U + x Z + which corresponds 
to the expression (X + Y) x (U + V/W) ■+• Z. 



Subroutines and ALGOL Procedures 

To realize additional important advantages from 
this program format , we extend these notions to 
handle n-ary operators or n- place functions that are 
defined by sub - programs • The important case of 
call - by - name is deferred . Call-by-value only is 
discussed. Declarations of functions will cause 
subroutines to be generated and extensions of the 
operator set to be defined. Similarly, it is assumed 
that for each array one or more storage - mapping 
functions have been defined and that, corresponding 
to each , a subroutine has been created from the ar- 
ray declaration which will have access to informa - 
tion on bounds of indices and the base address of 
the array. Such subroutines will also be called by 
extensions of the operator set. The program corres- 
ponding to the array element or function call will 
then consist of an ordered set of expressions repre- 
senting the indices or arguments . The values of 
these are entered into the stack. When the opera- 
tor corresponding to that subroutine is encountered, 
linkage automatically results . 

Subroutine Control Using the Stack 

It is now necessary to place the contents of 
registers A and B (or B if A is empty) into the stack 
since the subroutine to be executed will generally 
require these registers . Furthermore, the contents 
of the control counter, C, must be saved to enable 
return from the subroutine. This return can be saved 
in the stack and the position of this address recorded 
in another address -length register designated F. To 
afford a link to the return for a possible higher level 
subroutine , the former contents of F are retained in 
the cell with C . Finally , the subroutine entry ad- 
dress specified by the extension operator is entered 
into C and linkage to the subroutine is complete • 

Within the subroutine , the parameters are ad- 
dressed minus relative to F in reverse order. Tem- 
porary storage is allocated for the subroutine by 
advancing S corresponding to the number of cells 
needed. These cells can then be addressed plus 
relative to F. It will also be useful to store con- 
stants used by the subroutine ahead of its entry and 
address them minus relative to C. 

Upon exit, the resulting value is left in B, the 
contents of S are replaced by F , and for the cell then 
addressed by S , the C-part will go to C and the F- 
part to F . Finally , S is reduced by n - 1 . This auto- 
matic linkage construct enables the use of subrou- 
tines in depth and a subroutine may call itself. 

Denoting the F and C parts of S* by S*p and 
S*Q, respectively, the location of the subroutine by 
P, and other notation as previously defined, the ac- 
tion upon entry and exit is displayed in Table II . 
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Let it now be assumed that the execution of a 
scanned program element is delayed until the follow- 
ing syllable has been interpreted . Operators can be 
defined which force the preceding syllable to be a 
call-by-name . Each word in the stack has a control 
bit that distinguishes between values and names . 

The address referenced by the element preceding the 
call-by-name operator then is entered into the stack 
and the control bit for that cell set to indicate a 
name . If an operator is encountered , followed by 
the call-by-name operator, the operator (or the lo- 
cation of the subroutine which effects execution of 
an extended operator) goes into the stack and the 
control bit is set. Within a subroutine, any refer- 
ence to this stack cell that is not followed by a call- 
by-name operator will cause execution. If, other- 
wise, the reference to the cell is again followed by 
a call-by-name operator, the cell contents are co- 
pied into the new stack level . A similar action re- 
sults whenever a parameter of one subroutine is used 
in a lower level subroutine. 

Other Consequences of the Design 

Some of the key aspects of the logical organiza- 
tion of the machine have been introduced in a gradual 
fashion. While not all of the consequences of the 
model which have been developed can be presented 
in this paper , a few concluding remarks may be of 
value • 

Change of sequence is accomplished by one of 
two means: jumps relative to C of conditional or 
unconditional type , or via a switching table of en- 
tries corresponding to labeled program segments . 

The conditional jumps examine the truth value in the 
stack produced by evaluation of a Boolean expres - 
Sion, and then cause it to be erased. Fbr ease of 
segmentation and effective use of a random-access 
secondary storage device , we make program invariant 
with respect to its position in storage. Correspond- 
ing to each declaration of array , switch , or proce- 
dure will be a " locator " word which is assigned in 
a table. Program references are then made to these 
words to obtain the location of the corresponding pro- 
gram. These words contain other information which 
isitilizedin multi -programming and automatic seg- 
mentation control. 

"Locator" words also correspond to labeled pro- 
gram segments and input -output control information . 

The latter are grouped for scanning by a universal 
input-output control program which assigns 1/ O chan- 
nels. The main program and I/O control program 
communicate via a status bit in these words . 

Character and bit manipulation constructs for 
the machine are also departures from familiar prac- 
tice , but arise from different considerations and will 
not be discussed here. 
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Conclusion 

It is hoped that a case has been made for a way 
to introduce some new ideas into a field where enor- 
mous amounts of technical talent are spent in de- 
signing the hardware and programs for a large number 
of very similar machines. Most of these are "general 
purpose." Much of the effort in developing these 
machines could better be spent in designing some 
useful "special purpose" computers . An ALGOL ma- 
chine would fit into the latter category. With auto- 
mated logical design and fabrication in the imme- 
diate future, any number of these useful special 
purpose machines can be envisaged, 

* * * * 

This paper is based on work sponsored by the 
Burroughs Corporation, 
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OPERAND UNARY OPERATOR BINARY OPERATOR 


Ta = Tb = 0 

1. X-^A, Ta=^ 1 

2. A-^B, Tg = 1, T;^= 0 

1. S*-^B, Tb= 1 

2. S-l-^S 

3. Be-^B 

1. Tg = I 

2. S-l-^S 

3. B-^A, Tg = 0, T^- 1 

4. S*~»B, Tg - 1 

5. S-l-^S 

6. AB©“-»B, Ta=*= 0 

Ta = 0 

Tb = 1 

1. X— >A, T;^= 1 

1. B©*“^B 

3. B-^A, Tb = 0, Ta- 1 

4. S*“»B, Tg = 1 

5. S-l-^S 

6. ABO-J^B, Taf 0 

Ta = Tb = 1 

1. S + 1— 

2. B— >S* 

3. A-^B 

4. X-^A 

1. A©-^A 

6. AB©— J^B, Ta = 0 


TABLE I 


ENTRY EXIT 


Ta=Tb = 0 

6. S+1-4S 

7. C — ^S*Q 

8. 

9^ C 

(Normal for procedure 
without value) 

1. F-^S 

2. s*p-^F, S*Q-^C 

3. S-n-I— 


4. S+l-^S 

(Normal for procedure 

Ta*0 

5. B— »S*, Tg - 0 

with value) 

Steps 6 through 9 

(Same as above) 


1. S+l-^S 

2. B-^S* 

(Improper) 

Ta = Tb=1 

3. A— >B, Ta- 0 

4. S + l^S 

5. B-^S*,Tb = 0 

Steps 6 through 9 



Tj^LE II 
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•THE JOVIAL CHECKER 
AN AUTOMATIC CHECKOUT SYSTEM 
FOR HIGHER LEVEL LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

Mildred Wilkerson 
System Development Corporation 
Paramus, N. J. 


Knowledge of specific machine language is 
still required for checkout of higher level pro- 
grams. Consequently^ several potential advsjitages 
of higher level programming languages have not 
materialized. These include shorter and less 
technical programming training, and faster pro- 
gram checkout. 

JOVIAL is a higher level programming lan- 
guage. The "item” is its basic imit of data. The 
Checker is a program which executes translated 
JOVIAL programs and selectively records test 
results in JOVIAL language. Most non-essential 
information is eliminated from printouts. Check 
of actual results against expected results may be 
done automatically. 

The Checker is part of a utility system 
which includes a Compiler and the Checker. The 
Compiler checks legality of JOVIAL statements, 
translates to binary code for a specific machine, 
and produces a JOVIMi program listing. 

The Checker operates the object program and 
"snaps" every modified value of selected items. 
Basis of selection may be items of interest to 
the programmer, items whose final values deviate 
from programmer -supplied, expected values, or 
both. Each modified item value is printed with 
the statement which modified its value at that 
point and an associated label. Final values only 
of any or all tables may also be recorded. 

Introduction 

Although higher level languages have been in 
use scarcely two years, the contributions of 
FORTRAN, COBOL, JOVIAL, ALTAC and other such 
languages are now beginning to be realized by 
their users. Despite continuing machine obsoles- 
cence, the problem of program obsolescence due to 
the differing languages of various computers is 
now soluble with higher level language programs 
and compilers. 

Most programmers observe that, while over- 
all output may not yet reflect the speed-up, 
coding with a higher level language is consider- 
ably faster than coding in machine language. 

More time is now available for such problematic 
areas as problem analysis, program design, and 
modifications resulting from system design 
changes . 

The pitfalls leading to trivial, clerical 
type coding errors also have been radically 


reduced by higher level language. This is gener- 
ally attributed to the sheer reduction in the 
number of higher level language instructions 
required to program a given problem, to the more 
flexible format of instructions, and to the 
greater readibility of the language. 

On the other hand, one major, potential 
advantage of higher level languages has not been 
realized. This is the elimination of machine 
language as a requisite. 

The Problem and Its Consequences 

Higher level languages have not yet replaced 
machine languages for a single programmer. The 
expectation in this respect was that machine 
languages could be omitted from the training of 
all programmers except those involved in program- 
ming and maintaining compilers and special 
utility programs. The existing situation, how- 
ever, is that programmers must still be taught 
the symbolic language of at least one specific 
machine, as well as the new higher level language. 
Consequently programming training today is more 
time-consuming and more complicated than ever 
before . 

Closely associated was the hope that higher 
level languages would further progress toward a 
common communication link between man and machines, 
between non- specialists and computer specialists, 
between management and programmers. One of the 
deterrents toward this goal is that while such a 
language may exist, conventional training is 
still dominated by machine languages. This train- 
ing is neither appealing nor expedient for manage- 
ment and non- specialists. It is time-consimiing 
and tedious. It requires a capacity for rote mem- 
orization and a fastidiousness for clerical detail. 
The very technical nature of machine language 
furthermore restricts the type of people who may 
be selected for programmer training, and may, in 
fact, discourage many creative people from enter- 
ing this profession. 

It is not resistance to higher level languages 
which has prevented relinquishment of machine 
languages from programmer- training. It is the 
fact that no method ‘had been devised to produce 
test results from higher level language programs 
that did not depend upon a thorough knowledge of 
machine language by individual programmers. 

The JOVIAL Checker is designed to solve this 
technical problem. Its consequences, or any 



similar solution, cannot te displayed as a cure 
for the problems just mentioned. It can, however, 
be regarded as one stepping stone toward full 
realization of the advantages of higher level 
languages. To our knowledge, it is the first 
utility program designed to eliminate the last 
remaining traces of machine language from higher 
level language programming. 

The Problems at SDC 

The problems that gave rise to the Checker 
were much more modest. Program checkout has long 
been one of the most time-consuming headaches of 
the programming field. While higher level lan- 
guages have significantly reduced the number of 
errors made in the original program, virtually 
no time has been saved in debugging and checking 
out programs. 

Professor Wrubel^ cited the problem in apt 
words when discussing one of the better known 
higher languages. "It is a frustrating thing,’' 
he writes, 'to have computed the answers correctly 
only to find them printed on the output page in 
an all but incomprehensible jumble.'' 

A survey of the practices within the field 
yielded no satisfactory solution. Generally, 
test results are printed in the machine language 
format. Instructions are sometimes traced, but 
this produces stacks of printout paper with no 
clue to the origins of errors. An individual 
programmer with a great deal of foresight may 
leave holes in his program for insertion of 
instructions that could produce test results in 
any format, provided these were prepared by the 
programmers and later deleted from his program. 

Due to the efforts of Jules Schwartz and 
others at System Development Corporation, we have 
been programming in a higher level language called 
JOVIAL for well over a year. Various utility 
programs for program checkout have been developed, 
butn6ne embodied all of the needed capabilities. 
Martin Blauer, therefore, initiated the efforts 
that led to the design of the Checker to meet the 
following requirements: 

1. All test results appearing on the print- 
out, including instructions, data or other infor- 
mation, should appear in the JOVIAL format. 

2. Adequate information should be provided 
to locate the origin of errors, but otherwise un- 
needed or unwanted results shoilLd be omitted from 
the printed test results. 

The JOVIAL Checker 

The JOVIAL Checker was designed and devel- 
oped by members of System Development Corporation 
for use in checking out programs written in the 
JOVIAL language. It will be available for use in 
March 19^1, and will operate upon programs trans- 
lated by the JOVIAL- to- IBM 7090 Compiler. The 
Checker is also suitable for use with the AW/FSQ- 
31V military computer and is readily adaptable 
for use on any other computer for which a JOVIAL 
compiler is available. 


The combined Compiler and Checker system is 
designed to translate programs written in JOVIAL 
language, execute the translated instructions, 
and produce test results in JOVIAL format. A 
brief examination of the organization of JOVIAL 
variables and one type of JOVIAL instruction, as 
well as an outline of the Compiler's functions, 
will be helpful in understanding the Checker's 
operations and output. 

Organization of Variables 

All input and output data, as well as vari- 
ables manipulated internally by a JOVIAL program 
are organized into items, entries and tables. 

The item is the basic mit of data. Its size may 
range from one bit to the total number of bits in 
the machine word, depending upon the size of the 
data it will contain. 

An entry is comprised of one or more items. 

Two or more items collected in the entry are 
usually related, i.e., a payroll code, an employee 
number, a tax deduction rate, etc. relate to one 
employee . 

A table is comprised of one or more entries, 
usually repeating the same group of items con- 
tained in the first entry. Each entry, however, 
contains a different set of variables. There is 
no practical limit to the size of either an entry 
or a table. 

All items and tables used by a JOVIAL pro- 
gram are defined according to the basic charac- 
teristics of the data they will contain and are 
assigned symbolic names. Thereafter they are 
conveniently called upon by name. Entries are 
referenced by integer values in the form of con- 
stants, subscripts or other variables. 

Assignment Statement 

Dynamic JOVIAL statements may be classified 
according to two basic types- -those \diich control 
sequence of operations and those which modify the 
language may be used to modify the value of any 
variable — the assignment statement and the 
exchange statement . The latter is a type of two- 
way, restricted assignment statement. 

The assignment statement places the value 
named by the right term into the location of the 
variable named by the left term, ^tering the 
format of the right tern to fit, if necessary. 

example: (Left Term) (Right Term) 
mJMBER = 1 $ 

ABLE = ABLE + BAKER$ 

The item named HUMBER in the first example is 
assigned the decimal value of 1. In example two, 
item ABLE is set to its own value plus the value 
of item BAKER. 

Since modification of the value of any JOVIAL 
variable must be performed with this type of 
statement, the assignment statement, and parti- 



cularly its left term, is vital to the operation 
of the Checker. 

Ihe Compiler 

The JOVIAL Compiler accepts a program 
written in JOVIAL, analyzes its statements for 
illegalities, generates an intermediate language 
version of this program and then translates from 
this language to the binary code of the specific 
machine. Four of the Compiler *s working tables 
are saved for subsequent use by the Checker. 

One relates to statement labels; one gives refer- 
ences to items and tables; another, to so-called 
status items; and the last refers to intermediate 
language statements. 

The output from the Compiler is the object 
program and test data, the above tables and a 
printer destined tape, used also by the Checker, 
listing each JOVIAL statement with its equivalent 
symbolic instructions and octal machine code. 

The listing also provides a record of input test 
data in JOVIAL format and, if any illegalities 
were detected, error messages in context, \^^hen 
the JOVIAL program is corrected of all errors, 
it is ready to be run with the Checker. 

The Checker Options 

The general functions of the Checker are to 
operate the object program with the supplied test 
data and to record selective test results in 
JOVIAL format on a printer- destined tape. Results 
may also be printed on-line, if desired. 

To use the Checker, the programmer creates 
two or three control cards to specify the method 
of selecting test results for recording. From 
three basic options of selecting test results, 
the programmer may choose any, all, or none. By 
answering ’yes* or ’’no” to each of the following 
questions, the programmer has eight combinations 
of recorded results from which to choose: 

Unconditional Trace : Are dynamic snaps of 
selected items for which the programmer has not 
supplied expected final values wanted? (Let us 
call this an ’‘unconditional trace." Dynamic 
snap, as opposed to final or static snap, is 
used here to mean that every value of a selected 
item is recorded each .time it is modified through- 
out the entire operation of the program. 

This option also applies to items in selected 
entries. If, for example, the program operates 
upon every other entry containing the selected 
item, instead of every entry, the programmer has 
no need for any dynamic snaps of item values 
located in half of the entries. The programmer 
then specifies the item name followed by the 
entry number. This selectiveness is important 
because the total number of items selected for an 
unconditional trace is limited to one-hundred 
items, and each iteration of the same item in 
different entries is counted as one item. 
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Strings and items located in tables whose 
entry lengths or entry structuires vary from 
entry to entry may also be traced. 

To initiate this type of trace, the program- 
mer creates an unconditional trace control card, 
followed by a sufficient number of cards to list 
every item he wants traced in this manner. (See 
figures 1 and 2). 

As a result of the unconditional trace, the 
values of all modifications of selected items are 
recorded for printout. Each value is accompanied 
by the item name and entry number, the assignment 
statement which modified the item at that 
point, and the closest preceding JOVIAL statement 
label . 

Discrepancy Trace : Are dynamic snaps 
wanted only in the event that final values of 
items within selected tables deviated from 
expected values? (Let us call this' a "discrepancy 
trace. " ) 

For the discrepancy trace, the programmer 
supplies a control card with the words, *’ Dis- 
crepancy trace, " and defines two sets of tables 
as part of his organization of variables with the 
original JOVIAL program. One set of tables 
defines and names all items selected for dynamic 
snaps in the event their final values are in error. 
These tables are named "ACT0, ATCl," etc. After 
the object program has been operated, the actual 
final values of the items defined within these 
tables automatically will be placed in the item*s 
assigned location. 

The second set of tables are given the names, 
"EXP0, EXPl, etc . , and contains the programmer- 
supplied expected final values for all items 
named in the ACT tables. The values of items 
within the ACT tables must correspond exactly 
with the positioning of expected values in the 
EXP tables, and all recurrences of the selected 
items in every entry of the tables must be 
provided for. 

After operation of the object program, actual 
final values of all items in the ACT tables are 
compared with the expected values in the EXP 
tables. Only in the event that a discrepancy 
occurs between any of the correspondingly posi- 
tioned values, is a trace initiated. 

Except that only those items in error are 
traced, this trace is performed in the same way 
as an imconditional trace, and recordings will 
also be accompanied by the modifying assignment 
statement and closest preceding statement label. 
Altho\;igh any nmber of items may be placed in the 
ACT- EXP tables, only the first one-himdred dis- 
crepant final values will be traced. 

V<hen an item to be checked is already organ- 
ized within an entry containing different items 
which need not be checked, the programmer may 
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remove the selected item from its original table 
and define it within an ACT table. This reorgani- 
zation in no way alters the operation of the pro- 
gram or the results obtained. 

Final Snaps: Are final values only of 
selected tables wanted? This option will usually 
be employed in conjunction with one or both of the 
options already discussed. In effect, it is a 
' static snap’’ of the values in preselected tables 
at the end of the program’s operation, therefore 
no assignment statements or labels accompany 
these recordings. Table names, entry numbers and 
item names are provided. On the control card the 
programmer may specify that final snaps be made 
of all tables defined with his program, no tables, 
only the tables named, or all tables excluding 
those named. (Figure 3) 

With any of the three options named, special 
information must be supplied to the Checker if 
recordings are requested from tables whose entry 
lengths or entry structures vary from entry to 
entry. One control card is needed, one card for 
each table name, and one or more cards per item. 
Control items- -or those items containing infor- 
mation about the length or structure of each entry 
--are designated by their absence or presence in 
floating fields. Control information on strings 
is also specified on these cards. 

Highlights of Checker Operation 

Three major routines called Control, Tracer, 
and Record constitute the Checker program. These 
routines, in tiom, are modular ly constructed of 
multiple subroutines for both flexibility of 
operation and ease of modification. The broad 
flow of operations is illustrated in Figure 4 to 
depict the sequence of the operational highlights 
only. 

One pass is required through the Checker 
program unless actual values deviate from expected 
values, in which case two passes are made. The 
Checker may be operated in a strictly -unconditional 
mode, strictly discrepant mode, or a combined mode. 
If both modes are desired, an unconditional trace 
control card is used, but the first pass succeeds 
in performing all the operations required of the 
first pass of both modes. 

For an unconditional trace, selected item 
names are read in from card reader or from script 
tape. These item names and entry nvirabers, if 
entry references are furnished, are entered into 
a table called ’’Trace.” 

Statement References : With the aid of tables 
furnished by the Compiler, the items named in 
table Trace are then used to locate all JOVIAL 
assignment statements which contain these items 
as their left terms. As these assignment state- 
ments are located, they are placed in a table 
called ’’Refer,’’ In addition to all JOVIAL state- 
ments which modify the items selected for trace, 
the Refer table contains the relative location in 


the binary program of the machine instruction 
which modifies the value of the item. This in- 
struction is usually a ’’store” class instruction. 
The Refer table is subsequently used to insert 
traps in the object program, create a table con- 
sisting of displaced ’’store” instructions, and 
finally, its assignment statements are recorded 
for printout with corresponding item values. 

Statement Labels ; Two compiler tables are 
used to associate the closest preceding JOVIAL 
statement label with each assignment statement 
in the Refer Table. A search of the intermediate 
language table yields only the operator ’’label” 
and a reference to another table containing all 
statement labels. JOVIAL labels are easily 
recognized, however, and these are saved until 
associated with an assignment statement to be 
traced or imtil another JOVIAL statement label is 
encountered. The last label saved is thus auto- 
matically associated with the next assignment 
statement imder trace. 

Imbedding Traps : So that all modifications 
of an item under trace may be saved before the 
item is subjected to further modification, the 
object program is imbedded with ’traps.’’ Traps 
may be defined as instructions which effect an 
unconditional transfer of control to the snap 
recording routine. 

Traps are imbedded in the object program to 
replace each ’’store” class instruction whose 
relative location is furnished by the Refer table. 
The store instructions, in turn, are relocated in 
another table and are operated upon from within 
this table prior to operation of the Snap routine. 

Snap Tables : Recordings of the modifications 
of all items under trace are saved in a snap table 
which has a capacity of 400 snaps per Checker pass. 
If snaps exceed this capacity, the contents of the 
filled snap table are repeatedly buffered onto a 
scratch tape and brought back into memory just 
before the final recordings for printout are made. 

Operation and Recording ; The Checker then 
operates the object program with imbedded traps. 

If control information is present regarding 
variable length or variable structure entry tables, 
this is tabulated. Final snaps of selected tables 
are processed as requested and recorded on the 
printout tape. If no ACT tables are present, 
snaps resulting from the unconditional trace are 
grouped with appropriate statement labels and 
assignment statements. These are recorded on the 
output tape and the job is logged complete. 

Discrepancies ; If ACT tables are present and 
one or more values deviate from the EXP values, 
the Trace table is recreated. This time, however, 
instead of containing items requested for an un- 
conditional trace, the Trace table contains only 
the names of items which revealed discrepancies. 
Again, traps are imbedded, and again, the program 
is operated. For the second pass, all parts of 
the Record routine are omitted except the final 



recording of snaps and associated information 
destined for printout. 


Evaluation 
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Checker Printout 

The printout of the Checker provides the 
programmer with the following information in the 
JOVIAL format: (Figure 5) 

1. Final values of any tables specified for 
final snaps. The word ’'Table" precedes the table 
name, the word "Item, " its name, ’ String, " its 
name, etc. Fixed entry length tables are printed 
first, listing all values for each item sequential- 
ly. Variable structure or variable entry length 
tables follow, however, these values are listed 
entry by entry because the same items may not be 
present in all entries. 

2. Ikiconditional traces are so labeled and 
are followed by all such traces in the format pre- 
viously described. 

3« Discrepancy traces are listed last in the 
same format. 

Checker Restrictions 

Restrictions imposed upon JOVIAL programs by 
the Checker at this time are approximate since 
the Checker, which is itself a JOVIAL program, has 
not been compiled at the time of this writing. 
Restrictions estimated for the Checker and the 
JOVIAL program when compiled on one computer 
will not be the same for another computer with 
greater capabilities. 

V/hen compiled on the IBM 7090, the Checker 
is expected to occupy about l6,000 registers, 
reserving 10,000 for the object program and test 
data. Most of the remaining core space will 
probably be occupied by the Compiler tables and 
the tables created by the Checker. Actually no 
core space is left unused, thanks to one whimsical 
programmer who filled in remaining space with 
transfer to a routine which prints the message, 
"Dear Programmer. You transferred out of yoijir 
program. How about that?" 

Practical limits to the lengths of tables 
created internally by the Checker impose two 
rather generous limits on the JOVIAL program. It 
is assumed that the nimiber of assignment state- 
ments which refer to any item under trace will 
not exceed an average of four. JOVIAL assignment 
statements are also limited in length to an 
average of six registers each. 


In light of the stated objectives of the 
Checker, comments must be withheld until program- 
mer use of the utility program is observed and 
indications of time- savings are available. 
Similarly, the overall efficiency of the Checker 
is more convincingly reported after compilation 
figures and timing results are tabulated. 

If, however, a bad plan admits of no modi- 
fication, \ath a slight twist of logic we can 
believe the Checker is a good plan in at least 
one respect. Two proposals are now under investi- 
gation for possible modification of this or 
future Checkers. 

One proposal considers that the programmer 
may wish to check out his program several times 
with different sets of test values, all of which 
may not necessarily be included with the original 
program. Once the program has been compiled and 
corrected, the present system necessitates re- 
compiling to include such changes. The modifica- 
tion under consideration would enable the program- 
mer to insert, delete, or change values of items 
by means of an additional Checker sub-routine 
which would operate at the beginning of the 
Control routine. 

The second proposal permits the programmer 
to designate certain items as "conditioning 
items . " Conditioning items are those items not 
selected for a trace, but whose use in the pro- 
gram affects the values of items selected for a 
discrepancy trace. Conditioning items would be 
traced unconditionally in the event that the item 
with which they were associated were found to be 
in error. 

The present system accommodates such items 
only as items selected for an unconditional trace. 
Should the main item selected for a discrepancy 
trace not be in error, unneeded results would be 
produced. 
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FIGURE 5. SAMPLE CHECKER PRINTOUT 


TABLE DECOR 
ITEM COLORS 
ENTRY (0) BLUE 
(3) BLACK 
(6) RED 

ITEM PATTERN 
ENTRY (0).I35663E3 
(3) .55E3 
(6) . 60IE3 
ITEM NAMEP 
ENTRY (0) BLUBEL 
(3) EBONY 
(6) BLAZE 


(I) GREEN 
(4) PURPLE 
(7) YELLOW 



(l).06025E2 (2) .2EI 

(4) .200E3 (5) .5E-2 

(7) . 325E0 


(I) SPRING 
(4) DUSK 
(7) JONQUL 


(2) SUNSET 
(5) SUNRIS 


FINAL. VAI.UES IN 
TABL.E WITH FIXED 
LENGTH ENTRIES, 


TABLE MILLS 
ENTRY (0) 

ITEMPATTNO ,I35E3 

ITEMTLMILS ONE 

STRING LOCATN SAVANA 
ENTRY (I) 

ITEMPATTNO .2EI 

ITEM TLMILS NONE 

ENTRY (2) 

ITEM PATTNO . 6025E2 

ITEM TLMILS THREE 

STRING LOCATN LOUSVL 

SAVANA 


BIRMHM 


FINAL VALUES IN 
TABLE WITH VARIABLE 
length AND VARIABLE 
STRUCTURE ENTRIES. 


UNCONDITIONAL TRACES FOLLOW 

lOA. BYTE (^B, E$) (PRICE ($C$)) TEMP (^A^) 
(2) (3) (PRICE (12)) . 99 

lOA. BYTE (^B. E^) (PRICE (^C$)) TEMP (^A^) 
(2) (3) (PRICE (13)) . 87 

lOA. BYTE (^E, E$) (PRICE ($C$)) TEMP (^A^) 
(2) (3) (PRICE (14)) .54 


DYNAMIC SNAPS OF 
VALUES OF PARTS OF 


ITEM PRICE, 


DISCREPANCY TRACES FOLLOW 
CF8. ABLE ($L$) COUNT ^ 
ABLE (0) 2 

CF8. ABLE (#L$) COUNT ^ 
ABLE (I) 3 

CF8. ABLE ($L^ COUNT ^ 
ABLE (2) 4 


DYNAMIC SNAPS OF 
VALUES OF ITEM 


ABLE 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE CHOICE OF MEMORY 

Claude F. King 
Logicon Inc. 

Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Introduction 

One of the fundamental choices in the 
design of a computer or data processing 
system is concerned with the medium for 
the storage of information. Once the sys- 
tem requirements impose the need for 
information storage that exceeds a certain 
level, typically several hundred bits, a 
**hierarchy*’ principle of memory sets in. 

As expressed by Von Neumann, the system 
may call for an overall storage of N words 
at an access time t. For economic or other 
reasons it may be more practical to pro- 
vide for some smaller quantity of storage* 

N, with an access time t,= t and obtain 
the total storage N at some longer access 
time depending on the system needs. 

Extending this reasoning then to the more 
general case there would be a sequence of 
capacities N^<N2< . . access 

times t^<t2<. . *<^1^ ^ that N^ words 

are required for eacR access time t,. 

Then each value of i would represent one le- 
vel in the hierarchy of memories, and the 
hierarchy has k such levels. In many mod- 
ern computers there are also quasi-levels 
that don’t fall into Von Neumann’s ordered 
sequence of levels. Certain bodies of the 
information storage may have special char- 
acteristics or requirements that call for 
different storage media that would yield 
greater capacities at shorter access times 
or vice versa that may not fall strictly 
into the ordered sequence. In making the 
choice of memories for a given system the 
characteristics for each level should be 
considered. The starting point should be 
the set of system requirements. These 
would be examined to determine the differ- 
ent levels that may be accommodated to sat- 
isfy the requirements. A set of require- 
ments would then be generated for each 
level. An initial choice might then be 
made for each level. Since the choice of 
one level could strongly influence another 
they should be examined together and appro- 
priate changes made. It should be borne 
in mind that several levels of the hierar- 
chy may exist within one medium, for exam- 
ple the Complete tracks as compared to the 
short recirculating loops on a magnetic 
drum would represent different levels. 
References to specific types of memories 
in this discussion such as core or drum 


will usually be in the generic sense. For 
example, the family of core memories in- 
cludes twistors, thin films and multi- 
aperture cores, as well as the conventional 
torroids. Also, the comments on drum 
memories will usually apply to the disc, 
as well as the cylindrical configuration. 

The Determination Of The Hierarchical 
Levels From The System Requirements 

For certain applications, such as 
the use of the computer in a control sys- 
tem for a well-defined purpose, the pro- 
cedure can be straightforward. The com- 
puter’s task can be described by a set of 
equations along with the required compu- 
tation rates. The equation set should be 
separated into each of its modes and the 
needed capacity and access times evaluated 
separately. For each mode the information 
should be divided into different kinds 
that may impose different requirements on 
the storage. For example, the intermed- 
iate results of computations have differ- 
ent requirements from the storage of the 
instructions. Considerations should be 
made at each level as to the need for 
special protection for the information 
storage. For example, can volatility be 
tolerated for the section of the storage 
under consideration. The need and fre- 
quency of information change should be 
taken into account for each level. Some 
of the storage levels may be able to tol- 
erate different degrees of unreliability 
than others. The tolerance to environ- 
mental conditions may be more critical for 
some levels than others. Where power con- 
sumption may pose problems it may be poss- 
ible to operate at different power levels, 
depending on the mode. When each of the 
levels has been defined by these consider- 
ations, the possible choices for each 
level can then be made. 

For many applications the computer’s 
use is multi-purpose and considerations 
must be made on the basis of worst-case 
expected problems and highest-use types. 
Different types of problems can be looked 
on as different modes of the system. The 
flexibility to handle many different kinds 
of tasks is an overriding consideration 
itself, that often dictates maxima in both 
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speed and capacity limited only by econo- 
mic considerations. This type of applica- 
tion leads to the ordered type of level 
identification that is based primarily 
upon access time and capacity. 

Sample Set of Levels 

As an example of a set of levels 
that might be derived from a hypothetical 
computer system, consider the following: 

1. Level # 1 consists of the active 
storage elements of a system that would 
be changed at computer clock rate. These 
are the single bit elements that take part 
in the computer control, arithmetic, input 
and output buffering and buffering into 
other levels of storage. In most modern 
computers they are transistor flip-flops, 
and for most controls computers the total 
capacity of this kind of storage runs from 
50 to 500 bits depending upon how the 
machine is organized and the task it per- 
forms. Access times for this level of 
storage is usually from 1 to 10 micro- 
seconds. Since this level of storage is 
usually the most costly in terms of numbers 
of components per bit, an attempt is 
usually made to restrict the number of 
bits of this type to as small a number as 
possible, perhaps at the expense of some 

of the other levels. Loss of memory with 
removal of power is usually not a considera- 
tion at this level, although occasionally 
it is protected by providing for a complete 
dump into another level on the sensing of 
a power drop-out. Protection against loss 
of memory from a power drop-out can also 
be obtained by the use of magnetic cores 
either alone or in conjunction with flip- 
flops arranged to hold a state on sensing 
a power drop-out. Since at this level the 
storage elements communicate directly with 
the logic elements and through the logic 
elements to other storage elements they 
must have a power amplification greater 
than unity which is not generally true for 
other storage levels, 

2, Level # 2 might consist of from 
100 to 1000 bits with a word access rate of 
from 10 to 100 microseconds. This storage 
may be provided for special input or output 
functions where incremental techniques 
could be applied at rates beyond that nec- 
essary for other portions of the computa- 
tions. Such things as delay lines, mag- 
netic core stepping registers and drum 
recirculating registers are commonly applied 
for this storage level. 


3. Level 3 could contain the reg- 
isters that take part in the arithmetic 
operations. In most configurations this 
is not a separate identifiable level, the 
functions being provided by either the 
level # 1 or level # 2 storage or part by 
both. However, it has its own character- 
istics that could lead to a choice of a 
separate media. Its access time require- 
ments may be longer than that required 
for levels # 1 and 2. 

4. Level # 4 in this set is taken to 
be that section in which the intermediate 
results of computations are stored. The 
access time requirements for this level 
are probably the same as for level # 3 
and in some cases levels # 4 and #3 are 
combined. The capacity of this level 
usually varies between 100 and 1000 words. 
In some computers where levels # 2 and #3 
described here are combined with level #1 
the intermediate results store represents 
the first level in which a bulk type store 
is utilized. 

5. Level # 5 in the scheme described 
here is the first level in which the 
instructions are stored. For this level 
one might conceive of a group of high- 
speed, wired-in subroutines in which a 
certain speed advantage may be derived at 
a minimum cost. 

6. Level # 6 might be a memory that 
would be combined with level # 4 in which 
a large number of instructions are stored 
in a manner that is readily changed. This 
is the work horse of the large data 
processing computers and contains up to 
100,000 words in some. Access times vary 
from a millisecond to a microsecond in 
present computers. 

7. Level # 7 could be another wired- 
in type of storage that could be varied by 
a plug- board arrangement or some other ' 
means to provide for a body of instructions 
that are protected against memory loss due 
to electrical phenomena yet may be changed 
in a reasonable (several days) span of 
time. For a drum memory there might be 
some instructions with write amplifiers 
active that would place them in level # 6. 
Level # 7 could be associated with tracks 
in which the write amplifiers are deacti- 
vated or no longer present after recording. 
The distinction between the two is some- 
times referred to as ”hot*' storage for 
level # 6 and **cold** storage for level #7. 
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8. Level # 3 would be a bulk storage 
of instructions that would block-transfer 
routines into the working store on program 
command. This level would probably be 
provided by magnetic tape or drum and need 
not communicate directly with the outside 
world. 

9. Level # 9 would be similar to and 
perhaps combined with level # 8 and would 
contain the bulk store of data. It is 
listed separately from # 8 since it could 
have different access time requirements 
than # 8. 

10. Level # 10 for this example is 
that body of storage associated with the 
’^outside world** and may actually be a 
mul’tiplicity of levels consisting of 
punched tape or cards or magnetic tape, 
or even printed pages. 

The levels listed here are those that 
may be suggested by a particular set of 
requirements. It is expedient in the 
actual execution of the design to combine 
many of these, but in almost all computers 
at least three levels are easily 
identified. 

Example 

In order to understand more fully 
the implications of this discussion consi- 
der an application that would present an 
environment so harsh and unpredictable 
and require a reliability so great that 
the designer may be forced to carefully 
consider his choice of memory at each 
level in order to have any chance of 
success. For this example consider a com- 
puter used to control a spacecraft on a 
journey to a near planet. The difficulty 
of the design for this application arises 
from the need to obtain useful operation 
during and after the long span of time in 
transit. This could be from six months 
to a year to the nearest planets. In 
order to keep it as simple as practical 
we won*t burden it with' the tasks involved 
in the launch guidance, but it shall be 
the primary center of control and guidance 
functions from the point of final stage 
vehicle separation onwards. The functions 
it would be called upon to perform might 
include system sequencing, system diag- 
nostic checking, command decoding and 
interpretation, telemetry sequencing and 
formatting, antenna pointing, star track- 
ing, engine and control jet commanding. 


terminal guidance, payload data buffering, 
instrument calibration, environmental con- 
trol, and system decision-making (to 
select alternate system modes in the 
event of a recognized subsystem failure). 
The problem of operation without mainte- 
nance for a period as long as one year 
is a severe one when looked at in terms 
of obtaining a probability of a successful 
mission as high as 907o. This implies a 
mean time to failure of 10 years for the 
system. One approach to this problem 
involves a computer designed to periodi- 
cally diagnose itself, as well as the 
rest of the system, and take alternate 
actions by decisions itself or by supply- 
ing the diagnosis data by telemetry to 
earth where a decision can be made and a 
command issued back to the vehicle via 
the computer to alter the system, or 
computer itself, on the discovery of a 
malfunction. Consider now what this pro- 
blem suggests in terms of different levels 
of memory. 

1. There should be one section of 
instruction storage that contains the 
overall executive routine that must be 
wired in and designed in the most reliable 
manner possible. Brute force redundancy 
may be applied here and the section should 
be kept reasonably small. 

2. In order to provide for the 
required operational programs plus diag- 
nostic programs plus alternate routines 
and subroutines, the amount of non- working 
instruction storage required x-jill be quite 
large. 

3». The number of instructions work- 
ing at a given time may be kept small so 
that the variable instruction store need 
not be large. 

4. There may be a need for the 
storage of a large amount of payload data 
for a slow transmission to earth at a 
convenient time. 

5. In order to keep the speed 
requirements for the rest of the computer 
and memories to a sufficiently low value 
to conserve power and assure good relia- 
bility a special input-output buffer 
memory may be needed to cope with the 
high rate data from the terminal guidance 
sensors. 
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6. The intermediate results memory 
may be called upon to function at a greater 
speed than the working instruction store 
and thus might be accomplished by a memory 
of slightly different design. 

Considering the logic portion of the 
computer as another level and the storage 
buffer on the earth for special instruc- 
tions that may be sent over the command 
link we have described a system in which 
eight levels of memory may be a reasonable 
solution. Besides the extreme reliability 
requirement, the premium for size, x^eight 
and power consumption will be such that 
each level should be examined in detail 
and the design tailored to the requirements 
of that level and the communication with 
the other levels. Redundancy of different 
kinds might be applied at different levels. 
For example, for the bulk stores, present 
missile and satellite magnetic tape record- 
ers capable of millions of bits each are 
available at weights of only 5 pounds each 
making complete unit redundancy attractive 
there. For the intermediate results and 
working stores a capacity capable of the 
most complex task may be sacrificed in the 
event of detected malfunction by programming 
around the trouble spots x*7ith simple pro- 
grams constructed and entered from the 
earth via the command link. 

General Comments On The 
Choice Between Cores and Drums 

The trend in memories for the large 
data processing computers, where a maximum 
in speed, power, and flexibility is desired, 
has been to magnetic cores for the xv^orking 
storage supplemented by magnetic tape units 
for bulk storage. For applications in 
Xvhich economy has been paramount, magnetic 
drums and discs are the most prominent 
types of memories in use today. For com- 
puters used in the control of military sys- 
tems the choice is not as obvious and the 
question at times is controversial. Let 
us look at this one in a little detail. 

Some of the general characteristics of 
this application are as follows: 

1. There is a desire to protect a 
certain critical body of the storage against 
loss of information due to acts of man or 
nature over an extended period and yet 
have it ready at instant’s notice. This 
set of instructions and constants are 
usually x^7ell-def ined . 


2. Because of the inherent power and 
flexibility of the computer it is desired 
to use it for other less critical and less 
well-defined tasks to obtain overall sys- 
tem simplification. 

3. The desired reliability and mean 
time between maintenance is usually beyond 
that easily obtained. 

These kinds of requirements have gen- 
erally led designers to choose a drum, 
and this is partly because we tend to be 
purists when it comes time to choose the 
store. If we must choose just one kind, 
the dirum is a reasonable choice. It sat- 
isfies the desire for permanence of stor- 
age of requirement # 1, since we can store 
the information and deactivate the write 
amplifiers and still feel quite secure 
about its staying there. It satisfies 
the flexibility desired in # 2 since we 
have the ability to readily change instruc- 
tions and constants by electrical means. 

The drum has generally fallen short of 
the desire expressed in # 3 primarily 
because the memory is dependent on mechan- 
ical motion and is susceptible to wear 
and a reduction in overall computer margin 
due to timing shifts that arise from the 
effects of a rugged environment. While 
this has been true it still stacked-up 
favorably on # 3 against a pure wired-in 
approach which sacrifices it 2, or a com- 
plete variable approach xvhich gives up 
# 1 because of a 3 to 1 ratio in numbers 
of components that usually occurred in the 
implementation. This is a result of the 
serial nature of the storage, the use of 
time selection afforded by the rotation 
and the use of recirculators for arith- 
metic registers, fast access storage and 
input-output special buffers and process- 
ors. However, the tide is beginning to 
turn. Applying the multiple level prin- 
ciples expressed earlier we can take care 
of # 1 by a wire d core arrangement em- 
bodying magnetic switch selection to hold 
the electronic components dovm. This can 
be arranged such that programmability is 
not completely sacrificed, requiring a 
two- day operation to perform, which is 
not at all unreasonable when looked at in 
terms of the time it takes to verify a 
good program when a change has been made. 

We can retain the features of # 2 by 
supplying another section of random access 
core memory, again employing magnetic 
switch selection to hold the electronic 
components dox^Tn. This memory would serve 
as intermediate results memory when in 



the operational mode and also would be 
used for system service routines if given 
the ability to be addressed as instruc- 
tions. These would be entered and oper- 
ated piecemeal to keep the size of this 
section doxm. A third section of special 
input-output buffer of either core or 
magnetostrictive delay line would be 
added. To further make use of the speeds 
available with modern techniques a little 
application of microprogramming could 
drive the component count down still fur- 
ther. These things taken together will 
not still give us as small a component 
count as the drum, but brings the count 
perhaps x^/ithin 2 to 1. With the best 
selection and utilization of modem elec- 
tronic components this 2 to 1 ratio in 
component numbers in favor of, the drum 
will not counterbalance the \infavorable 
mechanical aspects, and unless there is 
a significant and fundamental change in 
the way drums are constructed we can 
expect an ever-increasing percentage of 
military control computers with non-rota- 
ting memories# in the future. 

Conclusion 


There are many techniques and media 
for storage of information described at 
this conference. Each should be consi- 
dered in terms of its special qualities 
and characteristics. Be not quick to rule 
out one in favor of another for there may 
be one level in a given application that 
may be specifically tailored to the media 
discarded in light of requirements for 
another. As computer designers become 
more sophisticated there will be a greater 
tendency to multi-level memories and a 
wide application for the many techniques. 


1. John Von Neumann, *^The Computer and 
the Brain", Yale University Press 
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Abstract 

A film memory system, utilizing BICORE 
memory elements and capable of nondestructive 
readout operation, was designed and built. Two 
thin films are used for each memory element: 
one of high-coercivity cobalt-iron alloy, one of 
low-coercivity nickel-iron alloy. The former is 
used to store the bit while the latter senses it. 
These films were vacuum deposited in a multi- 
layer fashion onto a single glass substrate. The 
film cores are circular discs with a diameter of 
0.050 in. and placed on 0.100-in. centers and 
fabricated in 16 x 18 arrays. A model memory 
containing sixteen 18-bit words was designed and 
constructed to evaluate the performance of this 
type of memory and to provide a device which 
could be used to rapidly test film core arrays. 
The design and operating characteristics of the 
memory are reported. Read currents can vary 
over a 2:1 range without producing errors. 
Temperatures and other environmental factors 
did not appreciably affect memory performance. 
Later, a 1024-word 36 -bit memory using the 
same principle of operation was constructed and 
operated. Some of the design details as well as 
the preliminary results of this larger memory 
are reported. 

Introduction 

Considerable attention has been given during 
the past several years, to thin magnetic films as 
computer storage elements. Most work re- 

lating to this subject was concerned with utilizing 
the fast switching property of films for destruc- 
tive-readout (DRO) memories. Oakland andRos- 
sing^, however, described a method of achieving 
nondestructive-readout (NDRO) by use of two 
magnetically coupled film spots for each bit — 
one to store information and the other to sense 
it. The present article describes the design and 
operating characteristics of such a memory. It 


is termed BICORE memory because two distinct 
thin films make up each film core. 

In general, there are two reasons why a 
memory should be capable of NDRO operation. 
They are as follows: 

1) To eliminate alterations of stored 
programs or critical constants 
caused by transient readout errors 

2) To permit higher operating speed 
by eliminating the necessity of re- 
writing after each readout. 

The operating mode (for a BICORE memory 
elementary) described in this paper was chosen 
to maximize memory reliability and to remove 
need for exceedingly stringent control of film- 
core parameter. While speed was not considered 
of paramount importance, the memories described 
herein were operated at a 1.5 jusec cycle time. 
Other measurements indicate that other modes of 
readout can result in cycle times as short as 0.1 
jusec. 

The objectives of the described effort were 
1) to construct a small memory and then to test 
its design in an electrical environment similar 
to that of a complete computer, 2) to produce a 
device for rapidly testing complete film-core 
arrays in a functional mode, and 3) to design and 
construct a feasibility model of a 1024-word 
memory. The desired memory had to be easily 
alterable by electrical means at a speed fast 
enough to permit its being loaded from paper or 
magnetic tape. It also had to have random-access 
readout, high reliability, simplicity of design 
and stiU retain the characteristic advantages of 
other thin-film memories. 

Operating Principles 

The BICORE memory elements used are 
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thin magnetic discs (possessing uniaxial anisot- 
ropy) that can be magnetized in either of two 
remanent states, and therefore are capable of 
storing information as binary digits. Two thin 
films are used for each memory element: one of 
a high-coercivity cobalt-iron alloy, and one of a 
low-coercivity nickel-iron alloy. The former is 
used to store the bit whereas the latter senses it. 
These film elements were vacuum deposited in a 
multilayer fashion onto a sii^le glass substrate. 
The film cores are circular discs with a diameter 
of 0.050 in. They are placed on 0.100-in. centers 
and fabricated in 16 x 18 arrays. 

Since the two types of films are in close 
proximity, the result is a film-pair from which 
data can be read out nondestructively. The Co-Fe 
film is called the ” storage” film because it is the 


amount equal to the external demagnetizing field 
of the storage film. 

The basis of the memory operation is de- 
picted in Fig. 3, which shows the stylized hys- 
teresis loops for the films. The loops are not 
drawn to scale. The external field of the storage 
film is greater by one-third than the sum of the 
coercivity and average demagnetizing field of 
the readout film. The hysteresis loop of the 
readout film indicated in Fig. 3 is as it would be 
if the storage film were demagnetized. When the 
storage film is switched to one of its remanent 
states, however, the loop of the readout film is 
shifted or biased with respect to the drive field 
(to the right for a stored "one” and to the left for 
a stored "zero”). 


one that is switched, by a relatively strong ap- 
plied field, to the desired state during the * write* 
operation. The Ni-Fe film is termed "readout" 
film because it alone is switched during the 'read* 
operation and because its remanent state is de- 
termined by the state of the storage film. These 
properties are depicted in Fig. 1. The average 
external (demagnetizing) field of the storage film 
is sufficient to saturate the readout film in a 
direction such that the flux path between the two 
films is closed. When a "one" is stored, the 
read field is sufficiently large to overcome the 
external field of the storage film and switch the 
readout film to the opposite ("zero") state. This 
switching, indicating a stored "one", produces a 
voltage on a nearby sense line. The *read* field 
is not large enough to produce any change in the 
storage film. As the *read* field subsides, the 
external field of the storage film restores the 
readout film to its original ("one”) state. When a 
"zero" is stored, the *read* field aids the external 
field of the "storage" film and drives the "read- 
out" film further into saturation ("zero" state); 
no output voltage is produced on the sense line. 

Hysteresis loops of a BICORE memory ele- 
ment under three conditions are shown in Fig. 2. 
Figure 2(a) is for a high drive condition and the 
dual nature of the memory element can be readily 
seen. Figure 2(b) is for a low drive condition 
with the high-H^ , or storage film, film demag- 
netized. One can see that the resulting loop is 
centered, and is the result of the low-H^ film 
switching alone, since the drive field is not large 
enough to move any domain walls in the high-H^ 
film. Figure 2(c) is a loop of the low-H(» film, 
but with the storage film switched to one of its 
remanent states. It is interestii^ to note that the 
loop is no longer centered, but shifted by an 


The minimum *read* field that will switch 
the entire readout film, (min), is equal to the 
sum of the external (demagnetizing) field of the 
storage film, the coercivity of the storage film 
and the external field of the readout film. 

(min) = 

R ' ' Ds Cr Dr 

The maximum read field that will begin to 
switch the storage film, (max), is equal to 
the sum of the coercivity of the storage film and 
the external field of the readout film less the 
external field of the storage film. 

Hr (“«=) - He, - Ho, * 

It can thus be seen that the read field need not be 
critically controlled. 

One inherent advantage of the BICORE mem- 
ory element, when operated in the described 
mode, is that the sense-line output voltage has a 
rather nonlinear response to the *read* field. 
Consequently, small "sneak" currents from non- 
selected or partially selected word gates will not 
produce output signals that when added will be 
comparable with a "one" output. In contrast to 
this, many other techniques of achieving random- 
access NDRO produce output voltages that have 
either a linear or quadratic response to drive 
currents. Consequently, in these other types of 
memories of larger size, fairly complex word 
drivers would be needed to suppress "sneak" 
currents. 

Figure 4 illustrates schematically the ar- 
rangement of a BICORE memory element and 
associated drive and sense conductors. As shown 
in the cross-section, the conductors form a loop 



aroimd the film-planes in a "sandwich-type” 
construction. The etched-circuit array used for 
the conductors is more fully described in a later 
paragraph. 

Two sets of conductors, the word line and 
the digit line, link each memory element and run 
in general directions at right angles to each 
other. At the memory element position, however, 
the conductors are parallel as shown in Fig. 4. 
The easy directions of magnetization of the film 
cores are nominally at right angles to the con- 
ductor segments so that fields produced by cur- 
rents in the conductors are generally longitudinal. 

The word line carries the interrogate* cur- 
rent during the 'read* operation and an ’address- 
select* pulse during the ’write* operation. The 
digit line is utilized during the ’read* operation 
for sensing and carries the digit-drive pulse 
during the ’write* operation. The nominal pulse 
schedule for writing and reading is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

In the ’write* operation a bipolar pulse is 
passed down the word line, and a smaller pulse, 
which "brackets” the word pulse in time, is 
placed on the digit line. The polarity of this 
latter pulse determines what will be stored in 
that particular bit position of the selected word. 
This is the typical word-organized writing opera- 
tion wherein the field used to switch the storage 
films is three times as great as the field from 
the digit -line current which alone does not switch 
the storage films. 

During the ’read* operation, a pulse applied 
to the word line produces an output from those 
memory elements that contain "ones". The 
negative-current portion of the read current re- 
stores the word transformer and reduces the 
time needed to reset the readout films. This 
negative pulse can, under certain conditions, 
cause slight outputs from stored "zeros”. In 
normal operation, however, the sense -amplifier 
output will not be enabled during the time the 
read current is negative. There is inductive 
coupling between the read and sense lines since 
they are parallel at the bit location. This coup- 
ling, which would produce a signal about equal to 
film output, must therefore be canceled by an 
opposite coupling. 

Because of the manner in which current flows 
through the drive lines, the direction of fields 
near the elements are not quite perpendicular to 
the conductor segments; instead, the effective 


field is offset slightly. To compensate for this, 
and also to reduce switching time during the read 
operation, the easy directions of the films were 
rotated from the nominal direction shown in Fig. 
4. The direction of this rotation was such that 
the field produced by the word-line current be- 
came more skewed from the easy direction while 
the field from the digit-line current was along 
the easy direction. Because of these effects, a 
slight rotation of the magnetization vector of the 
storage film from the ”zero” state causes a small 
output signal, but calculations indicate it is small. 
Calculated values of optimum currents for read- 
ing and writing are also altered somewhat by 
this effect. 

Model Memory 

Design 

A 288-bit model memory was constructed to 
verify the design using BICORE memory element 
technique, and to provide a device to rapidly test 
film-core arrays. The memory block diagram is 
contained in Fig. 6. The memory is word organ- 
ized and consists of sixteen 18-bit words. A 
console switch is used to select either ”write" or 
”read”. During the ’write’ mode, the content of 
the load register is stored in memory (by con- 
trolling the bit drivers) at the location contained 
in the address register. After all 16 words are 
loaded, the memory can be switched to ’read* and 
after each ’read’ operation, the content of the 18- 
bit readout register is checked for errors. The 
error test (selected by the operator) is either a 
bit-by-bit comparison with the load register or an 
odd-parity check. An error causes an indicator 
to light and, if a two-position console switch is 
in the proper position, causes the memory to stop 
operating. The contents of the address register 
and readout register indicate which memory ele- 
ment contains the error. Auxiliary controls are 
used to determine limits of the writing and read- 
ing currents. 

Circuits for the memory are contained on 
about 250 cards 2-1/2 in. by 2 in. 

A disassembled plane of the model memory 
is shown in Fig. 7. The film array is sandwiched 
between the two etched circuits which are bolted 
together and plugged into the memory connectors. 

Results 

The model memory has been operated very 
satisfactorily. Arrays have been tested. It was 
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found that write currents could be varied ±10 
per cent from nominal; and read currents can be 
typically varied over a 2 to 1 range without pro- 
ducing errors. Figure 8 shows typical wave- 
forms of eight "ones" and eight "zeros" meas- 
ured at the output of a two-stage linear amplifier. 
Switching times of the film outputs shown in this 
photograph are limited by the rise times of the 
word generator and the sense amplifier. 

Memory planes were heated during opera- 
tion. The only effect this high temperature had 
on the memory was a 5 per cent reduction in the 
upper limit of the read current; however, the 
useful ran^e of read current is sufficiently large 
so that temperature compensation is not required. 
Several arrays have been read out up to 10^ 
times for each memory element with no degra- 
dation of memory contents. Patterns were 
written into several arrays and these later were 
subjected to various environmental tests. These 
tests included high- and low -temperature storage 
and cycling, humidity, vibration and shock. In 
all cases, subsequent checks indicated no changes 
had occurred in stored patterns. Results of 
these tests indicate that the BICORE memory is 
a practical thin-film device capable of reliable, 
fast, nondestructive readout. 

1024-Word Memory 
General Considerations 

Upon successful completion of the model 
memory described above and subsequent tests, 
the designing of a 1024-word 36-bit memory 
employing the same mode of operation was under- 
taken. Read cycle time was to be 1.5 jusec, 
write cycle time 100 jLtsec (mostly determined by 
duty-cycle considerations of semiconductors). 

Because of the increased size over the 
smaller memory it was obvious that certain new 
approaches had to be taken. For example, in a 
linear selection memory of this type, it would 
not be practical to have 1024-word drivers 
packaged in the conventional manner with 1024 
leads connecting to the stack. This is particu- 
larly true in light of the low impedance of the 
drive lines. 

It was also felt that it would be very de- 
sirable to use a single word-gate for reading 
and writing: one that would match the low im- 
pedance of the word lines to that of semicon- 
ductor circuits. 


Since this memory would employ 128 film- 
core arrays of 18 x 16 bits it was not practical 
to employ the type of plane assemblies used in 
the model memory. 

Plane Design 

To satisfy the above requirements, the memo- 
ry plane shown in Fig. 9 was designed. It accom- 
modates eight 18 X 16 arrays which are arranged 
to form sixty -four 36-bit words. Sixteen of these 
planes can be stacked to yield a 1024-word 
memory. 

The plane uses the same geometry for the 
two layer etched circuit as the model memory. 
A "fold-over" is used to provide the end con- 
nections to the word line. The diode-core word 
gates are mounted on a component board and be- 
come an integral part of the plane assemble. 

Word-Selection System 

The word- selection scheme is shown in Fig. 
10. The system utilizes 1024 permalloy wound 
switch cores and high-conductance diodes. Sixty- 
four switch cores and diodes are mounted on a 
component board on eachof the 16 memory planes. 
The switch cores and diodes are arranged elec- 
trically in a 32 X 32 matrix. To select a word, 
one of the 32 X-selection switches is turned on 
and a short time later one of the 32 Y-select lines 
is pulsed. Current in the primary of the selected 
switch core overcomes a bias current and pro- 
vides a positive current pulse down the word line. 
When the primary current is removed, the bias 
re-switches the core and provides a negative 
current pulse down the word line. 

The dual -polarity word pulse is used in con- 
junction with an overlapping positive or negative 
digit pulse to accomplish writing a "one" or a 
"zero". The selection system functions in the 
same manner for both read and write mode. The 
proper amplitude of positive and negative current 
for read or write mode is obtained by adjusting 
the regulator and changing the bias current 
through the switch cores. 

Stack Construction 

The 1024-word store, shown in Fig. 11 was 
constructed by stacking 16 planes onto a base 
plate containing a set of vertical bolts to main- 
tain proper alignment. A top plate that, when 
tightened down, applies pressure to clip con- 



nectors between each plane was attached. As a 
result of this arrangement, the digit lines are 
connected in series throughout the stack and the 
diode tabs are shorted in an appropriate manner 
to yield the arrangement of Fig. 10. The planes 
are separated by 1/6 in. and the over-all stack 
measures 6 x 9 x 12 in. Since the address-selec- 
tion circuits are in the stack, a total of 32 + 32 + 
72 leads leave the stack. 

Results 

The results of this memory were encourag- 
ing. Figure 12 shows voltage waveforms, meas- 
ured at the test point of the sense amplifier, with 
512 "ones” and 512 "zeros” stored. Although the 
outputs vary somewhat, the signal-to-noise ratio 
is quite adequate. Most of the variation in output 
is attributed to nonuniform film thicknesses and 
to imperfect registration within each memory 
plane. Currents could be varied by about ±15 
per cent without producing errors. 

Conclusions 

BICORE memory elements offer a practical 
approach to a memory in which random access, 
high-speed NDRO operation is desired but write- 
in time is not critical. Results indicate that a 
memory of this type is insensitive to environ- 
mental conditions. 
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considerable potential for size reduction and 
high-bit density. 
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(a) CROSS SECTION SHOWING RELATIONSHIP OF FILM CORES AND 
ASSOCIATED CONDUCTORS 



(b) GEOMETRY OF WORD DIGIT LINES ( TOP VIEW) 


Note: 

The two lines, word and digit, run parallel in vicinity of memory element 
both serve a double function. Each carries a current during write mode. 
During read mode, word line carries pulse for interrogating "readout” 
film and digit line carries output pulse. 


Figure 4. SCHEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF BICORE MEMORY ELEMENT 
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Figure 5. PULSE SCHEDULE 





















Figure 7. PLANE ASSEMBLY FOR MODEL MEMORY 



VERTICAL CALIBRATION: 0.5 VOLT/DIVISION 
HORIZONTAL CALIBRATION: 0.2 /x SEC/DIVISION 


Figure 8. "ONES” AND "ZEROS" AS READ FROM MODEL MEMORY 
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Figure 12. VOLTAGE OUTPUTS OF SENSE AMPLIFIER WITH 512 "ONES" AND 512 "ZEROS" 
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Summary 

Tunnel diodes are attractive for use as the 
basic elements in high-speed random-access 
memories because of their fast switching speed 
and good environmental tolerance. A memory 
approach using tunnel diodes has been devised 
which is based upon destructive sensing of the 
operating current level in simple bistable ele- 
ments. Each element consists of one tiinnel diode 
and one resistor. This approach results in a 
near minimum of memory element complexity and 
of drive and bias pov/er requirements. The im- 
mediate goal of the work reported is the develop- 
ment of a memory of somewhat over 1000 bits, 
able to operate from -55C to +125C at submicro- 
second cycle times. 

The feasibility of the overall memory con- 
cept, which is applicable to either bit or word 
organization, has been demonstrated by the oper- 
ation of a test model. Test resiilts indicate that 
a 200-ns cycle time is obtainable in a memory of 
64 words of 24 bits each. Cycle time is roughly 
proportional to the sq\iare of the word capacity; 
correspondingly shorter cycle times can be ob- 
tained with memories of smaller capacity. With 
further circuit refinements it should be possible 
to operate a 64-word memory of this basic type 
at a cycle time of 100 ns or less over the temper- 
ature range of -55C to +125C. 

Introduction 

One of the most attractive immediate 
applications of tunnel diodes is in' the construction 
of high-speed random- access memories. The 
tunnel diode offers the possibility of operating 
such memories over wide temperature ranges. 
This paper discusses a memory element that has 
been devised to make efficient use of the tunnel 
diode. Since this element provides no isolation 
between drive currents and sense output, the form 
of the matrix has been arranged to provide the 
required isolation. The matrix form is explained, 
and the techniques employed for driving and 
sensing with this form of matrix are discussed. 
The paper ends with some test results and 
conclusions. 


Basic Design Choices 
Basic Memory Element Component 

The tunnel diode is attractive for use as a 
memory element because of its fast switching 
speed and good environmental tolerance? Po- 
tentially a low-cost device, the txmnel diode can 
be made with close initial tolerances on its 
parameters and on their variation with temper- 
ature. Tight packaging can also be used because 
of the timnel diode’s small size and low power 
consumption. 

Semiconductor Types 

With the exception of the tunnel diodes, only 
silicon semiconductor devices are employed in the 
circuitry. Either germanium or gallium arse- 
nide tvinnel diodes may be used in the basic 
memory elements; the switching speeds of the two 
types are comparable. Information received 
from maniifacturers as well as tests of available 
units indicate that the necessary tolerances on 
parameters and their variation with temperature 
can be obtained. Gallium arsenide tunnel diodes 
are, however, capable of operation over a wider 
temperature range; roughly the same percentage 
of parameter variations occur from -55C to +150C 
as occur with germanium txmnel diodes from -55C 
to +100C. For this reason gallium arsenide units 
were adopted as soon as they became available. 
This choice must be qualified by the fact that the 
long-term stability of currently available gallium 
arsenide tunnel diodes is unsatisfactory. If this 
problem cannot be solved, germanium tunnel 
diodes must be used and the temperature range 
reduced. 

System Organization 

Word rather than bit organization was 
selected as being more suitable for the memory 
sizes of immediate concern and for the wide 
operating temperature range desired. It is 
possible to make a bit- organized memory using 
the concepts and circuits to be discussed, and in 
fact the feasibility of doing this was verified by 
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the operation of a test model. However, no 
saving in selection and drive circuitry results 
from using bit rather than word organization in 
small memories, and the increased system toler- 
ances afforded by the latter are clearly helpful 
in meeting the temperature requirements. De- 
structive readout was chosen because it was felt 
that the additional memory- element complexity 
required for a nondestructive readout capability 
was not justified by the somewhat higher speed 
obtainable. 

The overall system organization used is 
the same as that of any word- organized memory 
with destructive readout. The system block 
diagram is shown in Figure 1 for reference 
purposes. It may be noted that for REWRITE 
operations the sense outputs are brought directly 
to the bit-line drivers to avoid the propagation 
delay of the input-output register. 

Memory Element 

Destructive sensing of operating current 
level was chosen for the readout mechanism. 

This type of sensing allows the use of a bistable 
element with only two terminals and only two 
components, a tunnel diode and a resistor. 
Besides having the least number of components, 
this element allows the simplest matrix topology. 

The form of the memory element is shown 
in Figure 2. The values of the bias voltage 
and the resistor are chosen to make the circuit 
bistable. The state of the element is changed by 
increasing or decreasing, as appropriate, the 
voltage across the element to force operation to 
the desired stable state. The element voltage is 
changed by applying at points X and Y drive 
piilses of the type indicated. 

With the diode polarity shown, a negative 
READ pulse applied at Y is used to switch the 
element to its high- current state, defined as the 
ZERO state. The increase in element current 
which occurs if a ONE is read is detected with 
the use of the transformer shown in Figure 2. A 
separate transformer is not required for each 
element. One transformer is actually shared by 
all the elements in a given bit position of all 
words. 

Switching of the element to its low- current 
state for writing of a ONE is done on the coinci- 
dence of a positive pulse at Y and a negative 
ptdse at X. To obtain larger tolerances with the 
WRITE operation the d-c bias is offset in the 


direction of the READ switching voltage. This 
bias offset also reduces the d-c power con- 
sumption, cind permits the two opposite -polarity 
drive pulses at the Y terminal to be of nearly 
equal magnitude. The latter simplifies the 
generation of these drive pulses. 

An inherent property of the element shown 
is the lack of drive-sense isolation. Currents 
produced by the drive pulses will produce noise 
signals in the secondary of the sense transformer 
which may be difficult to distinguish from the 
element output. Successfiil use of this type of 
element depends upon the cancellation of drive 
current obtained with the matrix configuration to 
be described below. 

Memory Matrix 

Matrix Form 

The basic memory elements are connected 
in the matrix form shown in Figure 3 for word- 
organized selection of n words of k bits each. 

Each vertical matrix line is a word line and is 
connected to the Y terminals (see Figure Z) of 
all elements of a given word. Each horizontal 
matrix line is a bit line and is connected to the 
X terminals of all elements of a given bit position. 

A single common sense transformer is 
shown in each bit line. The drive pulses of 
Figure 2 are supplied by the generators shown 
schematically in each line of the matrix. Only 
the generators in the selected lines are active, 
and the remainder may be considered to be 
shorted out. 

Memory Element Equivalent Circuit 

To understand how the driver currents are 

cancelled to obtain drive-sense isolation, it is 

helpful to consider an equivalent circuit for the 

memory element. Figure 4 shows that the memory 

element (a) may be represented by the equivalent 

circuit (b) consisting of a resistor r in shiint with 

a current generator Ig. Resistor r is the element 

incremental resistance, and I is the difference 

s 

in element current in the two stable states. 

The justification for the equivalent circuit 
is illustrated by Figure 4(c). The memory ele- 
ment I-V characteristic is shown along with 
corresponding time plots of current and voltage 
waveforms. Assume that the element operating 
point is initially at point A. As the voltage across 
the element is increased from Vgg to Vj^, the 



current through the element suddenly drops as 
switching from the high- cur rent state to the low- 
current state occurs. This current change may 
be represented by the closing of the switch in 
series with the current generator in the equivalent 
circuit. The current generator provides a step 
of current which, if the element is allowed to 
remain in its new state, results in a change in the 
current drawn from the d-c bias supply. Similarly, 
an equivalent circuit for the element can be 
derived for the case where the initial operating 
point is at B and the voltage is reduced below V^; 
this circuit differs from (b) only in the polarity of 
the generator 1^. If the voltage across the ele- 
ment is between Vj^ and the element is simply 
represented by resistor r. 

Drive- Current Cancellation 

The drive- current cancellation can now be 
explained by referring back to the matrix of 
Figure 3. Current from the selected word-line 
driver is cancelled out of the sense transformers 
by simultaneous operation of the cancellation 
driver feeding the dummy cancellation word" 
(resistors r) on the opposite side of the trans- 
former primaries. Cancellation driver and word- 
line driver waveforms are identical. Selection 
of the proper cancellation word is made from 
the most significant bit of the address specified. 

Current from the bit-line drivers is 
cancelled out of each sense transformer by 
applying this drive to the center tap of the prima- 
ry winding. These transformers are placed in 
the center of the bit lines, with half of the word 
lines on each side of the transformer primaries. 
By replacing the elements with their equivalent 
circuits, it can be seen that the primaries are 
symmetrically loaded and the bit-line drivers 
produce no net current in the sense transformers. 

Matrix Equivalent Circuits 

For purposes of explaining the sense and 
driver requirements, the matrix may be replaced 
with the simple equivalent circuits shown in 
Figure 5. The matrix presents a load to the 
word-line and cancellation drivers equivalent to 
a resistor of value r/k as shown in Figure 5(a). 
The matrix presents a load to the bit- line driver 
equivalent to a resistor of value r/n as shown in 
Figure 5(b). Therefore the loading on the word- 
line driver is proportional to the number of bits 
per word, and the loading on the bit- line driver is 
proportioned, to the number of words. 


The equivalent circuit of the matrix as a 
signal source for each sense circuit is shown in 
Figure 5(c). The current generator of the 
memory element being switched is shunted by the 
incremental resistance of all n memory elements 
on the bit line. The equivalent sense transformer 
shown has a turns ratio of 1:2a; the turns ratio of 
the center-tapped transformer actually used is 
l:a. The ratio l:a is chosen for maximum trans- 
fer of power to the sense circuit. It can be seen 
that the matrix output power is inversely pro- 
portional to n, the number of words. Note also 
that the polarity of the Ig generator will depend 
upon the location of the selected word; that is, to 
which end of the sense transformer primary the 
element is connected. 

One of the main determinants of cycle time 
in a destructively- read memory is the delay in the 
rewrite loop. It can be derived from the matrix 
equivalent circuits. Figure 5(b) and (c), that the 
power gain required in the rewrite loop, and 
hence the rewrite loop delay, is proportional tonT 
The memory cycle time then varies roughly in 
proportion to the square of the memory word 
capacity. 

Drive Circuitry 
Coupling to Matrix 

The drive generators shown in the matrix 
of Figure 3 were indicated for ease of expla- 
ation. The drive voltages are actually introduced 
in series with the bias and memory elements by 
means of transformers as shown in Figure 6. The 
drive voltages required are low, on the order of 
0.9 volt, and the required tolerances cannot be 
obtained directly with silicon transistor and 
diode logic circuitry at such levels. The drive 
transformers provide an efficient voltage step- 
down from convenient, easy-to- control logic . 
signal levels to the matrix drive levels. Simul- 
taneously, this approach provides the necessary 
low driver a-c output impedances. 

Drive Waveforms 

Two cycles of the required drive -pulse 
waveforms are shown in Figure 7. These 
essentially repeat the waveforms shown in 
Figure 2 except that an additional bit- line drive 
pulse is indicated with dotted lines. Since word- 
organization is being employed, reading is 
accomplished by the negative word-line pulse 
alone. Writing a ONE, however, requires the 
coincidence of the word- line and bit-line puls es . 
Writing a ZERO is accomplished by delaying the 
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bit-line pulse so that it does not coincide with the 
word-line pulse. The delayed bit-line pulse is 
shown with dotted lines in Figure 7. 

A delayed bit-line pulse must be used when 
a ZERO is being written because the drive 
voltages are a-c coupled to the matrix lines. If 
a pulse were not applied on the bit line every 
cycle time, whether a ZERO or a ONE was being 
written, the pulse duty cycle would be variable 
cuid dependent upon the sequence of memory 
operations. Such a variable duty cycle would 
make the effective matrix bias voltage variable, 
reducing the bias- supply tolerances. Note that 
by employing equal-area read and write pxilses 
on the word line the average value of this wave- 
form can be made equal to zero for each cycle; 
therefore there is no duty cycle problem on this 
line . 

Drive Circuits 

The pairs of alternate-polarity drive p\ilses 
required for the word lines are obtained by 
differentiating a rectangular OPERATE pulse 
provided by the word-line pulse generator. (See 
Figure 1). Only unipolar pixlses need then be 
handled by the word- selection circuitry. Each 
word-line driver consists of a tuned transformer 
driven by a diode AND gate as shown in Figure 8. 
The transformer is critically damped and the 
write pulse amplitude is clamped. The last level 
of address decoding is also done in this circuit. 

The bit-line driver is shown in Figure 9. 
Transistor Q 2 is a pvilse amplifier and transistor 
Q 2 provides low-frequency feedback for control 
of the pulse area. A clamp voltage is used to 
control the pulse amplitude, and resistor R«p 
provides temperature compensation. The input 
to this circuit is supplied from a three-input OR 
gate which in turn is fed from three AND gates. 
The AND gates are controlled by the sense 
circuit outputs, the input-output register and the 
OPERATE READ command. (See Figure 1). 

Sense Circuitry 
Devel Restoration 

The sense circuit must detect the presence 
of and amplify the current step Ig (of the matrix 
equivalent circuit) produced by a switching 
memory element. Each time another element 
switches, another current generator can be con- 
sidered to be added in shunt with the one shown 
in the equivalent circuit of Figure 5(c). The 


level of the matrix output at any time then will 
vary, depending upon the polarity and spacing of 
the previous output step waveforms. It is there- 
fore necessary to restore the matrix output level 
to zero after each new step of current occurs. 

Level restoration is achieved in a manner 
similar to differentiation by the use of a short- 
circuited delay line connected across the sense 
transformer secondary. The manner in which 
level restoration is accomplished with a short- 
circuited delay line is illustrated in Figure 10. 

In this figure, Cg and Rg represent the equivalent 
circuit of the matrix as seen from the sense 
transformer secondary, and R^ represents the 
input impedance of the sense circuitry. The 
value of the parallel combination of Rg and Rj^ 
is made equal to the delay-line characteristic 
impedance Rq. Step waveforms from the matrix 
are then converted to rectangular pxilses as 
shown. The pulse width is equal to twice the 
delay time T^ of the line. In general, a rectangu- 
lar pulse is generated for each step of matrix 
output, and the pulse polarity is the same as the 
step polarity. The effect of the circuit, then, is 
to restore the matrix output level to zero before 
the next signal arrives. This permits an 
amplitude level discriminator to determine if a 
signal is present. 

Level Discrimination 

In addition to the step current waveforms 
resulting from the switching of memory elements, 
the matrix also produces some noise. Noise 
results from the imperfect cancellation of the 
drive currents in the matrix. The noise resulting 
from the word-line driver is relatively low com- 
pared to the matrix output signal level, because 
the cancellation element and driver can be 
matched closely to the active words and drivers. 

The noise produced by the bit-line drivers, 
however, depends upon the match between the 
incremental resistances of all elements on one 
side of the sense transformer primary and the 
resistances of all elements on the other side. 

The noise level then is proportional to the matrix 
size in words and can be significant compared 
to the matrix signal for memory sizes of interest. 
However, this noise is produced only during the 
WRITE operation, when sensing of the matrix 
output is not performed. 

Because of the presence of noise in the 
matrix output, it is desirable to use a level 
discriminator in the sense circuits. Since it is 



undesirable that a response be generated during 
the WRITE operation (because this could result 
in a recovery time problem at short cycle times), 
the discriminator is strobed during-the READ 
operation. Since the pulses produced by the level 
restorer may be of either polarity, a bipolar level 
discriminator is required. The circuit employed 
to meet these requirements is shown in Figure 
11(a). 

The bipolar discriminator circuit is 
essentially two tunnel diodes in parallel, biased 
by a current source Ig to a point just below their 
peak currents. The output voltage is initially low. 
An input pulse is fed to the diodes through the 
center-tapped transformer. As a result a 
positive pulse appears in series with one tunnel 
diode and a negative pulse is in series with the 
other. If the input pulse exceeds the discrimi- 
nation level, both diodes switch to their high- 
voltage state, and the output voltage goes high. 
Strobing is accomplished by using a pxxlse bias 
which is turned on only during the read operation. 

The circuit operation is explained by 

Figure 11(b) and (c). Figure 11(b) shows the 

situation when the input voltage ep is zero. The 

solid curve is the I-V characteristic of one diode, 

and the dotted curve is the characteristic of the 

two diodes in parallel. With the bias Ig shown, 

the initial operating point is A. Figure 11(c) 

illustrates the effect of e . The characteristic of 

p 

one diode is shifted to the left and the other one 
to the right. The characteristic of the two in 
parallel, shown by the dotted line, then has a 
lower peak current than when ep is zero. If 
is large enough, the equivalent peak current is 
reduced below Ig and the operating point switches 
to B, producing an output signal. 

Amplification 

In addition to the functions of level resto- 
ration and discrimination, the sense circuits must 
provide amplification. Because of the shunting 
effect of all the other memory elements of a bit 
line on the output of the one memory element 
that switches, the amount of gain necessary to 
allow the sense output to operate the input-output 
register increases with the memory size. 

To sense the low-power matrix output, a 
sensitive discriminator is required. Discrimi- 
nator sensitivity is inversely proportional to the 
peak current of the discriminator diodes. 
Accordingly, low-peak- current units are 
employed. The discriminator is followed by two 


stages of t\mnel- diode amplifiers of the analog 
threshold OR- gate type; successive stages use 
diodes having higher peak currents. All stages 
are biased by the same pulse supply, and inter- 
stage coupling is accomplished with high-speed 
diode s . 

The switching time of a tunnel diode is 
approximately inversely proportional to the diode 
peak current. As a result, the sense delay con- 
tributed by the discriminator is proportional to 
the sensitivity. It was found for the 64- word 
memory that the delay with a single-stage video 
transistor pre-amplifier before the discriminator 
was less than that with a discriminator sensitive 
enough to operate directly on the matrix output. 
The discriminator employs two 0.5-ma tunnel 
diodes, the succeeding stage uses a 4.7-ma diode, 
and the output state employs a 22-ma diode. 

Experimental Results 

The feasibility of the concepts and circuitry 
described has been proved with a trial system 
which simulated a memory of 64 words of 24 bits 
each. Two words of active memory elements 
were used, and the remainder were simulated by 
resistors. The first tests were made with two 
active word-line drivers and one complete re- 
write loop consisting of a bit-line driver and 
sense circuit. The loading and source-impedance 
effects of the remainder of the drivers were 
simulated. 

The memory was operated in a repetitive 
READ- ONE, WRITE- ONE sequence at a*cycle 
time of 280 ns. The rewrite loop was closed and 
a bit was circulated in a READ- ONE, REWRITE- 
ONE sequence at the same speed. Based upon 
the measured delays in the rewrite loop, it is 
estimated that the present circuitry' is capable of 
running at a 200-ns cycle time. The additional 
delay in the 280-ns cycle was due to limitations 
in the word-line pulse generator. 

Figure 12 shows driver and sense- output 
waveforms for a READ- ONE, REWRITE- ONE 
sequence; the waveforms are identical for a 
READ-ONE, WRITE-ONE sequence. (The 
presence of a sense output pulse indicates that a 
ONE has been read during this cycle by the word- 
line READ (negative) pulse. Since the bit-line 
driver pulse is in coincidence with the word- line 
WRITE (positive) pulse, a ONE is being written 
at this time.) The waveforms show a 60-ns 
delay in the sense circuits and a 40 -ns delay in 
the rewrite logic. 



Figure 13 shows the matrix and sense 
circuit outputs for both READ- ONE, WRITE- ONE 
(a) and READ- ZERO, WRITE- ZERO (b) repeti- 
tive memory operations. Two memory cycles are 
shown and the word-line driver waveform is 
included for a time reference. The matrix- output 
waveform includes the effect of the sense-circuit 
level restorer. A comparison of the matrix 
output waveforms of (a) and (b) shows the 
excellent ONE-to-ZERO ratio achieved. As 
stated before, the output level is inversely 
proportional to the number of words in the matrix. 
For the 64-word memory being operated here, a 
ONE produces a 20-mv pulse across the 250-ohm 
sense- circuit input impedance. 

Limited temperature tests have been per- 
formed on the driver circuitry, and the results 
indicated that the tolerances required on the drive 
pxilses can be met over the temperature range 
-55C to +125C. Figure 14 is a photograph of the 
test system chassis which consists of a base 
ground plane into which circuit cards are plugged. 
Two cards are shown in place, one of which is a 
digit plane card. A partially assembled digit 
plane is shown in the foreground. 

Conclusions 

The overall memory concept used, which is 
based on current sensing, appears to be one 
feasible approach to construction of a high-speed 
random-access memory. The approach results 
in low drive and bias power requirements. In 
the model discussed, the maximum d-c power 
consumption per bit is 1 mw; the maximum peak 
drive power per bit (for writing a ONE) is 1.6 mw. 
A cycle time of 200 ns is obtainable for a memory 
of 64 words of 24 bits each with present transistor 
driver circuitry. The cycle time varies roughly 
with the square of the number of words; corre- 
spondingly shorter cycle times can be obtained 
with smaller memories. The circuitry has been 
designed to operate from -55C to +125C, and 
uses only silicon diodes and transistors and 
gallium arsenide tunnel diodes. 

The simple form of the memory element 
allows a high degree of matrix miniaturization. 

To show what can be done, the 16 by 16 array 
shown in Figure 15 was constructed, using tunnel 
diode packages expected to be available and 
small metal-film resistors. 

Replacement of transistor drivers with 
timnel-diode circuits is an attractive possibility. 
Drive pulses of the required amplitude can be 
obtained with a single tunnel diode switching 


between its low- and high-voltage states. Tunnel 
diode driver circuitry is simpler and more 
compact than the transistor -diode circuitry 
currently used. It should adso be faster and, in 
particular, should greatly decrease the delay in 
the rewrite loop. It is believed that a 64-word 
memory will then be capable of cycle times of 
100 ns or less from -55C to +125C. 
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H read-ONE. rewrite-ONE operation 
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Figure 12. DRIVE MD SENSE-OUTPUT WAVEF0RI4S 


■ (a) READ-ONE, WRITE-ONE OPERATION 

MATRIX OUTPUT (50 MV/CM) 

WORD-LINE DRIVER (1 V/CM) 

SENSE OUTPUT (0.5V/CM) 

■ (b) READ-ZERO, WRITE-ZERO OPERATION 
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Figure 13- MATRIX AND SENSE CIRCUIT OUTPUT WAVEFORI^IS 
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This paper describes the development of a 
substantially improved transfluxor type device 
called the Multiple Apertured Reluctance Switch 
(MARS). The MARS is similar to the classic 
transfluxor in that it comprises square loop 
magnetic material embodying two apertures. 
However, in deducing the details of a subtle 
switching phenomena, a powerful electrical con- 
trol parameter was discovered, permitting 
geomechanic design of MARS devices mechanically 
characterized by two apertures having sub- 
stantially the same inner perimeter (figure 1). 
Eliminating the necessity for the large aperture, 
a mechanical characteristic of the classic 
transflxixor, was necessary before a practical 
three-dimensional coincident current, non- 
destructive readout memory could be developed. 


Basic Operation of MARS 


Figure 2 illustrates a piece of square 
loop, square knee ferrite material containing 
two apertures having essentially the same inner 
perimeter. The left aperture has been identified 
as the read aperture and the right as the control 
aperture. 


Figure 2 also shows two conductors passing 
through the read aperture. One is called a sense 
winding, labeled SI. It will sense, during read 
time, an electrical signal proportional to the 
time rate of change of the flux (^ ), (d^ /dt) 
irreversibly switched about the read aperture. 
This flux reversal is caused by the current pulses 
interrogating the second conductor, A. The 
nature of the flux distributions, to be described 
later, determines whether a large or small 
sense signal, corresponding to a binary *’'one" 
or "zero” respectively, appears across the 
terminals of the sense winding. 


The address conductor (B) passes through 
the control aperture. Current pulses applied 
to this conductor determine by means of flux 
distributions whether the ’’one** or **zero** in- 
formation state occurs. 


To qualitatively describe the operation of 
the MARS, a timing diagram is shown in figure 
3. This diagram describes the time relation- 
ship between the read and control pulses applied 
to conductors A and B respectively. These 
pulses have been numbered to provide a simple 
method of distinguishing one pulse from another 
during the following discussion. 


Figures 4a through 4d describe the sat- 
urated flux distribution that encircles the read 
aperture resulting from driving the current 
pulses (figure 4e) through it. Figure 4f 
describes the output signal present at the 
sense winding terminals during the applica- 
tion of corresponding current pulses No. 1 
through No. 4. 


In all flux distributions drawings shown, 
the current pulses applied to line A switch 
only the direction of flux encircling the 
read aperture, i. e.,from a clockwise to a 
counterclockwise direction. A voltage pulse 
developed at the sense winding terminals 
corresponds to the time rate -of -change of 
this flux reversal. The magnitude of this 
voltage is proportional to: 

AJ/ 

e = - i— - = -As (1) 

At At 
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where 


As = equivalent cross-sectional area of 
saturated flux encircling the read 
aperture 

AT= time increment 

Equation (1) describes the output voltage 
for the case where the flux encircling the read 
aperture is switched from iBr (the remnant flux 
density) to ffim (maximum flux density). 

Figure 5 shows an effective hysteresis curve 
that defines the flux density and magnetizing force 
relationship while the MARS is storing a binary 
*'one”, as viewed from the read aperture. 

The amplitude of read current pulses No. 1 
through No. 10 (figure 3), excluding control pulses 
No. 5 and No. 10, are of sufficient amplitude 
to saturate flux around the read aperture to a 
radius slightly less than its diameter. 

Pulses No. 5 and No. 10 (figure 3), which 
interrogate the control aperture, are called the 
write ’’zero” and write ’’one” pulses respectively. 
The polarity of pulse No. 5 is not arbitrary. Its 
polarity must be in a direction that will produce 
reminant flux around the control aperture in the 
same direction last developed aroimd the read 
aperture. For example, figure 4d shows flux in 
a clockwise direction established around the read 
aperture owing to the application of pulse No. 4 
to line A. To establish the binary ’’zero” satura- 
tion flux distribution, current pulse No. 5 must be 
in a direction that establishes saturation flux in a 
clockwise direction around the control aperture. 

Figure 6 shows the reminant flux distribu- 
tion for the binary ’’zero” condition. Be cause of the 
shape, it is called the ’’pulley” fliix pattern. This 
situation is analogous to the block condition of 
the transfluxor. ^ The belt of saturation flux 
encircling both read and control apertures 
formerly encircled only the read aperture. 
Specifically, this flux is near the control aper- 
ture, riding on the outer boundary of saturated 
flux encircling the control aperture. In essence, 
the application of the write ’’zero” control pulse 
switched the reluctance of the MARS to a higher 
value. 


In figure 7 the solid base line passing throiigh 
-B|^ is the higher reluctance or binary ’’zero” 
response excitation characteristic, as viewed 
from the read aperture. Current pulses that 


interrogate conductor A, formerly sufficient to 
switch flux encircling the read aperture, are now 
insufficient to switch the flux belt encircling both 
read and control apertures. When the pulley 
pattern exists, the sense winding signal at the 
read aperture is substantially zero. Bi-polar 
read pulses may be applied indefinitely to the A 
conductor with no effect upon the pulley pattern, 
if the pulses are below a critical amplitude 
(IrD in figure 7). This critical amplitude ( read 
destructivity threshold ) and the switching 
mechanism is*discussed later. The amplitude 
of the write ’’zero” current pulses (pulse No. 5) 
should be of sufficient magnitude to extend the 
flux in a radial direction from the center of the 
control aperture until the flux is tangent to the 
inside diameter of the read aperture. This is 
the situation shown in figure 6. 


Unlike transfluxoroperation, the power and 
energy required to operate the MARS during the 
control phase is a minimum. This minimum 
energy requirement, in part, is accomplished 
by referencing the polarity of the write ’’zero” 
control pulse to that of the last read pulse. 

This technique eliminates the necessity for the 
control pulse to resaturate leg 1 of figure 8 since 
this leg was previously saturated during read 
time. (Leg 1 is the outer leg adjacent to the 
read aperture. ) Re -saturating leg 1 during the 
writing of a binary ’’zero” is, therefore, useless 
and power consuming. However, this referencing 
technique requires the polarity of the write ’’zero” 
control pulse to be in a direction that will develop 
flux about the control aperture in the same direc- 
tion as that last established around the read 
aperture. For example, in figure 8 the last read 
pulse No. 4, applied prior to writing a zero, 
establishes clockwise reminant flvix about the 
read aperture. Similarly, control current pulse 
No. 5 (figure 3) applied to conductor B establishes 
clockwise saturation flux around the control 
aperture. This flux links leg No. 2 (figure 8) and 
opposes that portion of the flux encircling the 
read aperture. The action of the interference in 
leg 2 during the control pulse produces the ’’pulley” 
flux pattern shown in figure 6. 


Figure 9 shows the flux distribution 
corresponding to the low reluctance state. This 
state is analogous to the vinblocked condition of 
the transfluxor. 1 The flux belt previously 
encompassing both apertures (figure 6) is now 
encircling only the read aperture. This process 
by which the MARS is switched to this low 
reluctance state starts with the application of the 
write ’’one” control pulse No. 10 (figure 3). 
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This unblocked or binary ”one*^ information state 
allows read current pulses to switch the direction 
of the saturation flux encircling the read aperture 
in the same manner described previously in 
reference to figure 4. This flux, may be al- 
ternately reversed in direction indefinitely. The 
only restriction is that the correct polarity 
be established around the read apertvire prior to 
writing a ^*zero^% 

Topography Investigation 

Discs of ferrite material prepared for 
experimental evaluation possessed magnetic prop- 
erties exhibiting the rectangular B-H character- 
istics shown in figure 10, Each disc, pressed 
and appropriately sintered, was cylindrical, with 
diameter and thickness of 0,25 inches and 0,025 
inches respectively. Two apertures were then 
ultrasonically drilled in each disc. The relative 
position and diameter of these apertures are 
listed in Table I • These freshly cut samples 
were re-sintered for a period of 10 minutes to 
relieve any abnormal strains that might have 
resulted from the drilling process. Mechanical 
characteristics and dimensions of these test 
samples are shown in figure 11, 


2) Read destructivity threshold measure- 
ments, 

3) Write ^’one^’ control properties 

4) Write ^^zero^’ control properties 

5) Write ^bne^^ - write ”zero^’ switch time 
measurements. 

The meaning of these experimental measure- 
ments relative to device operation are discussed 
later with the results of each experiment along 
with graphic plots of the appropriate test data. 

All experiments employed pulse techniques 
primarily because the mechanisms sought were 
switching phenomenon. If control of any of these 
mechanisms were to be developed, the transient 
nature of coherent energy (flux) interactions 
during external excitation would be the principal 
objectives of the experimental work. 

Figure 12 shows the current pulse program 
used throughout the experiments. Each pulse 
in the sequence is numbered to simplify identifi- 
cation of individual pulses discussed. 


Table I 


Test Sample Dimensions in Inches 


Sample No, 

Ds 

a 

L 

Rl 

R2 

D 

1 

.003 

.008 

,050 

.0125 

,0125 

0.250 

2 

.0365 

.0115 

.050 

,0125 

.0125 

0.250 

3 

.039 

,014 

.050 

.0125 

.0125 

0.250 

4 

.043 

.018 

,050 

,0125 

.0125 

0.250 

5 

.045 

.020 

.050 

.0125 

.0125 

0.250 

6 

.049 

.024 

.050 

.0125 

.0125 

0.250 

7 

.055 

.030 

.050 

.0125 

.0125 

0.250 

8 

.060 

.035 

.050 

.0125 

.0125 

0.250 


Five basic experiment measurements 
were performed on each sample. The sequence 
of these experiments, listed below, was essen- 
tial to the success of this development effort: 


1) Test Sample - material homogeneity 
measurements. 


Each test sample was wired with No, 35 
Formvar insulated wire to conform with the 
arrangement shown in figure 13, 

In figure 13 sense winding SI and S2 linking 
leg 1 and leg 3 were provided to measure the 
change in the effective vector magnitude of the 
flux density occuring within the magnetic material 
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comprising leg 1 and leg 3 respectively* (The 
nature of the flux reversals occurring within these 
boundaries is discussed later* ) 

The following paragraphs describe the 
experimental procedure for obtaining the read 
and control response excitation characteristics 
of each test sample in order to determine the 
influence of aperture topography. 

Uniformity Measurements 

The first experiment determined electrical 
uniformity of the magnetic material comprising 
the test devices, both individually and as a group. 

The amplitudes of positive and negative 
current pulses, such as pulses 1 and 2 in figure 12, 
applied to the read aperture of each test sample 
via conductor A, were gradually increased and 
maintained equal in magnitudes* The correspond- 
ing peak amplitude, switch, and peak time of the 
electrical signal sensed by winding Si were 
recorded. Similar procedures were employed 
for each sample by sensing, with winding S2, 
irreversible flux switched about the control 
aperture owing to the bi-polar pulses passed 
through conductor B. This data was plotted for 
each sample, as exemplified by figure 14. The 
inner wall irreversible switching threshold for 
each sample was obtained by projecting the linear 
portion of the output pulse amplitude until it 
intersected the abcissa or current axis. It was 
important for subsequent tests to know that the 
switching threshold (Iq) for each sample had 
substantially the same value. 

Write ^^One^^ Control Properties 

The write one control properties for each 
test sample were obtained by using the following 
experimental techniques: 

In figure 12 the magnitude of pulse No. IQ 
the write ^^one^* control pulse interrogating the 
control aperture, was adjusted from an initial 
value of zero in increments of increasing 
amplitude. For each increment, the magnitude 
of current pulse No. 10 was recorded along with 
the corresponding peak amplitude, peak, and 
switch time of the read signal sensed by winding 
SI during the application of read pulse No. 1. 

This response data could also have been taken dur- 
ing the first positive read pulse (pulse No. 11) 
occurring immediately after the application of the 
write ’’one” control pulse. However, there was 
a slight difference in the shape of the first read- 
out signal obtained during pulse No. 11 compared 
to that measured at any other appropriate read 
time. But the area under each output response 


was the same. The difference in the observed 
response is believed to be associated with a 
slight disturbance in the distribution of flux 
encircling the read aperture caused by the ap- 
plication of the first positive read pulse follow- 
ing control pulse No. 10. 

The measured response excitation (write 
’’one” and ’’zero”) characteristics for samples 
No. 2, No. 6, and No. 8 have been plotted 
collectively in figure 15. Two critical points 
(IrDS IrDF^ write ’’one” control 

property have been indicated for each sample. 


Ij^DS corresponds to the control current 
amplitude where the reluctance of the MARS, 
viewed from the read aperture, begins to 
switch from the high to the low reluctance state. 
IrDf corresponds to the control current am- 
plitude which is sufficient to completely switch 
the MARS into the low reluctance state. Flux 
distributions within the MARS device for the 
low and high reluctance states are shown in 
figures 9 and 6 respectively. 

Before describing the significance of the 
write ’’one” control properties through an 
interpretation of the data, the procedure for 
obtaining the write ’’zero” control properties 
will be described. 

Write ^^Zero’^ Control Characteristics 

The order of the following control properties 
is essential for proper evaluation of the MARS 
device. The write ’’one” control properties 
must be established first because there is a 
third break current associated with this control 
process* It is called the reflex break current, 

IrB* 

The write ’’zero” control functions of the 
test samples were obtained by using the current 
pulse program shown in figure 12. For each 
sample xmder test, the amplitude of current 
pulse No. 10, (Write ’’one” control pulse) was 
adjusted to be in excess of the break current 
(IrDf)> less than the reflex break current 
(Irb). Once this condition was satisfied, current 
pulse No. 3, (figure 12) was adjusted from an 
initial value of zero in equal increasing increments. 
By recording the magnitude of current pulse No. 3 
at each increment and the associated peak 
amplitude, peak, and switch time of the signal 
appearing at the terminals of winding SI during 
read current pulse No. 5, figxire 12, we ob- 
tained the write ’’zero” response excitation 
characteristics plotted in figure 15. 
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Unlike the write ^^one’^ control function, 
there are only two current break points indicated 
in the figures, IRIS and Iris corresponds 

to the current magnitude where the reluctance of 
the MARS starts to increase (RIS - Reluctance 
Increase Start). Irif corresponds to the current 
amplitude of the write ‘‘zero’’ control pulse 
where the reluctance of the MARS is completely 
switched to the high reluctance state, (Irif “ 
Reluctance Increase Finish). 

An interesting phenomenon, shown in 
figure 15; is associated with the write “one” 
control response excitation characteristics. For 
each sample tested, break point (Ird§) sub- 
stantially identical. The results of this experi- 
ment indicated that: 

IrdS is independent of the separation distance 
between the read and control apertures, and it is 
directly proportional to the inner perimeter of the 
control aperture and the switching coercivity of the 
magnetic material comprising the device. 

Break points Iris, %IF> ^RDF> tiowever, 
are substantially effected by aperture separation. 

For a MARS device to be conveniently 
operated in a three dimensional, coincedent 
current system, the following are critical design 
criteria: 


iRDs = Iris (i) 

IRDS = 66%Irdf (2) 

lRIS= 66 %IrIF (3) 


Figure 15 shows that an increase in aperture 
separation increases the current amplitude at 

which thresholds Iris, IrIF> ^^^^RDF 
For wide aperture separation distances, exemp- 
lified by samples 6 and 8, two criteria specified 
by equations (1) and (3) are violated. If this 
situation were tolerated, considerable power 
would be required to operate the device. Fortun- 
ately, equation (1) and equation (3) are compatible 
with low-power operation since they require close 
aperture proximity. However, a later section 
describes a phenomenon, the read destructivity 
threshold, which if uncontrolled prohibits close 
aperture proximity. The solution to this dilemma 
is discussed later and a unique method for elec- 
trically controllii^ this destructivity threshold is 
described. 


Inner Wall Reflex Switching 


Read Destructivity Threshold 

The read destructivity threshold is the 
amplitude at which read current pulses start to 
reduce the reluctance of the MARS device, 
viewed from the read aperture. This phenomon 
was referred to as spurious unblocking in refer- 
ence 1. High and low reluctance states define 
the binary “zero” and “one” information states 
respectively. (Reluctance as used in this paper 
defines the relative degree of impedance en- 
countered at the read aperture by the energizing 
means to switching irreversibly the flxix in leg 1 
(figure 13) of the MARS). 

It is essential to understand the destruc- 
tivity threshold in terms of flux distributions 
and particularly the switching mechanisms re- 
sponsible for it. Characteristically, the exist- 
ence of this phenomena determines to a great 
extent the limitations of multiape rtured devices 
for practical applications in random access, 
non- destructive memory systems. Furthermore, 
if these subtle switching phenomena are under- 
stood, the optimum geomechanics of this and 
other multipath devices can be determined both 
experimentally and analytically. 

The physical arrangement of the conductors 
passing through each experimental test sample 
is shown in figure 13. Conductors A and B per- 
mit external energizing means to influence the 
material energy state in the vicinity of the read 
and control apertures. Conductors SI and S2 
sense the change occurring within the material 
bounds comprising leg-1 and leg- 3 respectively. 
Regarding current polarities, the reference 
direction adopted in this paper corresponds to 
applying positive current pulses to conductors 
A and B in the direction indicated by arrows 
in figure 13 to produce counterclockwise 
energization around the respective apertures. 


Read destructivity thresholds for each test 
sample were determined experimentally by 
applying the current pulse program shown in 
figure 16. 

Figure 17 is a plot of the switch time of 
the “zero” readout signal versus the amplitude 
of read pulse 6 and 7. This data was obtained 
by recording the electrical properties of the 
“zero” readout signal occurring during read 
pulse No. 9. 



The readout signal occurring at pulse time 
No* 2, called a reference signal, was also ob- 
served, but only as a relative measure of the 
degree-of destructivity being induced by pulse 
No. 6. This reference signal displayed the elec- 
trical output associated with each test sample 
after it was fully switched by control pulse No. 10 
to the binary ^‘one^’ information state. Refer- 
ring to figure 17, note that for the reference 
polarity established, no destructivity threshold 
occurred for clockwise flux inducing read cur- 
rent pulses. 

It is important to know the amplitude at 
which positive read current pulses start partial 
destruction of the binary zero information state, 
and how the geomechanic properties of the test 
samples influence this phenomenon. 

Figure 16 shows the pulse program used 
to measure the positive and negative read de- 
structivity threshold by overdriving read pulse 
No. 6 and 7 respectively. 

Figure 18 shows the effect the width of the 
common leg, separating the read and control 
apertures, on the current amplitude at which the 
destructivity threshold occurred. 

For all samples tested, the amplitude of 
the positive read current pulse, corresponding 
to the destructivity threshold, was in excess of 
the magnetizing force Iq required to just ir- 
reversibly switch flux in the unblocked wall of 
the read aperture, but substantially less than 
twice this magnitude. This situation is shown 
in figure 17 where the ‘^zero’^ readout response 
excitation of sample No, 2 and No. 8 are plotted 
collectively. Notice that the destructivity 
threshold is substantially less than twice 
Iq. This situation apparently compromises the 
effective use of multipath devices with similar 
apertures in a coincident current, three dimen- 
sional matrices. The nature of this threshold 
and its severe compromises provided a motiva- 
tion to deduce, by experimental techniques, the 
mechanism responsible for it, and hopefully to 
evolve a suitable control technique. The material 
presented subsequently describes experimental 
techniques which led to the discovery of the 
switching phenomenon identified as ^^inner wall 
reflex switching^\ These critical experiments, 
conceived to verify this switching mechanism, 
provided a powerful control technique and de- 
sign variable. 

Prior to discovering the actual nature of 
this switching phenomenon, geomechanical 
techniques were used for increasing the relative 
current level at which the destructivity threshold 


occurs. These techniques are exemplified by 
the experimental characteristics plotted in 
figure 18 and by the classic transfluxor where the 
inner perimeter of the control aperture is sub- 
stantially larger than that perimeter comprising 
the read aperture. ^ 

The switching mechanism associated with 
the read destructivity threshold is shown in 
figures 19a through 19d. These drawings show 
the distribution of flux thought to exist in the 
proximity of the read and control apertures dur- 
ing different stages of deformation. The degree 
of deformation is proportional to the amplitude 
of positive current pulses applied to the read 
aperture. Referring to figure 19a, leg 2 sepa- 
rating the read and control apertures was 
saturated in the reference direction (up) during 
the generation of the pulley flux pattern by con- 
trol pulse No. 3 (figure 16). The flux density 
(Br) in this leg can be increased, depending on 
material rectangularity, by externally applying 
to the read aperture a magnetizing force in only 
one direction. For the established reference 
direction, this corresponds to the positive cur- 
rent P^ses shown in figure 16. The intensity 
of the H field propagated from the conductor can 
be calculated to be proportional to the current 
and inversely proportional to the radiaJ^stance 
from the conductor. The action of the H field 
propagated from conductor A increases the flxix 
density in leg 2 in diminishing proportions de- 
pending upon the radial distance of leg 2 from 
the conductor and simultaneously diminishes 
flux density in leg 3 by the action of the same 
vortex source, particularly in the vicinity of the 
wall area of the control aperture. 

As the amplitude of the positive read cur- 
rent is increased, the coherent energy (flux) 
distribution internal to the magnetic material 
at the wall of the control aperture and tangent 
to leg 3 reaches a critical level. When this 
critical level is surpassed, the coherent energy 
directed clockwise around the wall of the control 
aperture reflexes back tangent to the remote side 
of the control aperture. This switching phenom- 
enon, shown in figure 19d, has been called 
"inner-wall reflex switching". 

The necessary conditions believed to be 
required to perpetrate this reflex switchir^ is 
summarized by the following h3q)othesis, which 
is subsequently confirmed by experimental 
evidence. 

A given region in bounded magnetic 
material that is suitably influenced by 
energy generated externally contains 
adequate internal coherent energy (in- 
cluding that produced by the external 



influence) to cause a reversal in the 
direction of coherent energy in another 
region. This second region undergoing 
reversal is in the immediate proximity 
of the first, and it has a lesser mean 
path length. 

When this inner wall reflex switching is 
allowed to occur, it acts as a gate permitting flxix 
to irreversibly switch in a counterclockwise 
direction concentrically about the read aperture. 
This situation is shown in figure 19d. Further- 
more, the amount of flux permitted to switch 
about the read aperture is directly proportional 
to that amount reflexed about the wall of the con- 
trol aperture. This, therefore, is the mechanism 
alluded to earlier as being responsible for the 
read destructivity threshold. Although the 
occurrence of this switching mechanism is un- 
desirable in memory device applications, it un- 
doubtedly is useful for others. 

To experimentally determine that reflex 
switching is the mechanism responsible for the 
read destructivity threshold, and that it obeys 
the hypothesis outlined, some critical experi- 
ments were performed. Specifically, these 
experiments were designed to determine the 
following: 

1) That reflex switching occurs. 

2) That it occurs in the wall of the control 
aperture. 

3) That by occurring first , it acts like a 
proportional flux gate producing the 
effect at the read aperture just de- 
scribed. 

Does reflex switching occur? Conceptually, 
the experiment designed to answer this question 
is simple: By applying the train of current 
pulses shown in figure 16 to the appropriate 
apertures, and then increasing the amplitude of 
current pulse No. 6 in excess of the destructi- 
vity threshold, a signal should appear at the 
terminals of sense winding S2 (figure 13). The 
anticipated signal was observed. This would in- 
dicate that a change in the vector magnitude of 
the total coherent energy in leg 3 had actually 
occurred. As expected, the switching character- 
istics of the electrical signal detected were con- 
siderably different from those normally associ- 
ated with irreversibly switching a similar amoimt 
of flux in a path closed about an external vortex 
source. The principal difference observed was 
a characteristically long trailing tail on the de- 
tected electrical response signals. Figure 20 
depicts the electrical signal observed compared 


to the switching that encloses an external vor- 
tex source. 

It was more difficult to devise an experi- 
ment for determining whether reflex switching 
instigates the destructivity threshold by occur - 
ring first and at the wall of the control aperture. 

The experiments conducted show that the 
results anticipated occurred by using the pulse 
program shown in figure 21 and proceeding with 
the destructivity threshold measurements in 
exactly the same sequence already described to 
obtain the plot shown in figure 17. The salient 
results are shown in figure 22 which plots the 
switch time for the ^ ‘zero’’ read out signal as 
a function of positive read current pulse ampli- 
tudes and the amplitude of pulse No. 13. The 
magnitude of pulse No. 13 is shown as the rxm- 
ning parameter in figure 22. We see that bias 
pulse No. 13 substantially influenced the current 
amplitude Ird at which positive read current 
pulses initiate destruction of the binary “zero” 
information state. 

The experiment just described was carried 
further by determining the relationship of the 
destructivity threshold ^ function of the 

amplitude of pulse No. 13, defined as the “inner 
wall bias pulse”. The results of this latter ex- 
periment are plotted in figure 23. 

The data plotted in figure 22 indicates that 
the energy propagated by the conductor carrying 
bias pulse No. 13 applied under the conditions 
specified by the experiment retarded reflex 
switching. Evidence of this fact is shown in 
figure 22 where the read destructivity current 
threshold (Ird) is increased by an amount pro- 
portional to the magnitude of bias pulse 13. 
Figure 23 further exemplifies this condition by 
showing that the read destructivity threshold is 
effectually controlled by an amount substantially 
equal to the magnitude of bias pulse 13, within 
the limits indicated. The shape of the curve in 
figure 23 leads one to conclude that reflex 
switching initially occurs in the wall of the con- 
trol aperture and not elsewhere. 

If reflex switching did not occur in the wall 
of the control aperture, but in some other more 
remote position in leg 3 (figure 19d), the control 
provided by the bias pulse shown in figure 23 
would not break down at the current level indi- 
cated. Specifically, figure 23 shows that the 
current level (Iq) corresponding to loss of con- 
trol by the bias pulse is the current amplitude 
previously determined to be equal to the 
irreversible switching threshold of the wall of 
the control aperture. 
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If reflex switching had started at a position 
more remote than in the wall of the control aper- 
ture, the bias control function shown in figure 23 
would have broken at some correspondingly 
higher amplitude. 

Turning to the results of the first experi- 
ment, a signal was detected by sense winding 
No. 2 during an overdriven positive read pulse. 
Specifically, the electrical characteristics of 
this reflex signal (figure 21) were different from 
those normally encountered by irreversible 
switching of coherent energy about a path en- 
closing an external vortex source. If reflex 
switching at the wall of the control aperture acts 
as a gate, permitting coherent energy to be ir- 
reversibly switched around the read aperture 
enclosing the vortex source^ the electrical sig- 
nal sensed at winding SI should have indentically 
the same electrical characteristics as that 
simultaneously sensed by winding S2. Comparing 
these experimentally measured signals revealed 
no detectable difference in their response 
characteristics; also, both signals possessed the 
response characteristics peculiar to reflex 
switching. The fact that inner wall reflex switch- 
ing occurs first (acting as a proportional flux 
gate) as described permitted controlling the“Tead 
destructivity threshold by biasing the control 
aperture. 

The effectiveness of this bias technique is 
illustrated in figures 24a through 24c, using 
test sample No. 3 for the conditions indicated 
below. These figures are exact enlarged copies 
of the actual oscilloscope traces. 

Figure 24a shows nondestructive read of 
^^zero’’ and ^^one’^ with read currents of 300 ma 
full- select, below read destructivity threshold 
and where no inner wall bias was used. 


iRead “ full- select 

IWR^^O’^ = 600 ma full-select 

= 450 ma full- select 

Figure 24b shows nondestructive read of 
^^zero’’ and ^^one^’ with read currents of 400 ma 
full-select. Note that the positive read current 
is above read destructivity threshold, hence the 
increase switching time of the ^^zero’’ readout. 
In figure 24b: 

iRead ~ full- select 

I^Rtf^O’^ = 600 ma full- select 


= 450 ma full- select 

Figure 24c shows nondestructive read of 
^^zero’’ and ^‘one’’ with drive conditions as 
shown in figure 24b. Inner wall bias of 100 ma 
has been used to shift read destructivity thres- 
hold. Note the reduction of peak amplitude and 
switch time of ^^zero^' signal. 

The experiments outlined in this section 
indicate the following: 

1) Inner wall reflex switching occurs. 

2) Inner wall reflex switching occurs in 
the wall of the control aperture. 

3) By occurring first, inner wall reflex 
switching acts like a proportional flux 
gate, allowing switching to occur about 
the read aperture. 

4) Inner wail reflex switching is the mech- 
anism responsible for the read destruc- 
tivity threshold. 

Write ^^One^^ Break Point-^RDS 

From experimental work outlined earlier 
Irds was found to be: 

1) Independent of aperture separation 

2) Directly proportional to the inner perim- 
eter of the control aperture. 

3) Directly proportional to the inner wall 
switching coercivity of the magnetic 
material comprising the device. 

These experimental results provide useful 
aperture and topography design parameters. The 
nature of the Irds properties and the mechanisms 
responsible need not be answered to use the 
experimental findings for engineering purposes. 

The switching mechanism associated with 
the write ^^one^^ control process is illustrated by 
figures 25a through 25e. These drawings show 
the distribution of coherent energy (flux) in the 
proximity of the read and control apertures 
thought to exist during different stages of switch- 
ing. The degree of switching indicated is pro- 
portional to the amplitude of the write ^^one^’ con- 
trol pulse. Referring to figures 25a through 
25d we can see that the effects of the write ^^one^’ 
control pulse instigates a complicated redistri- 
bution of coherent energy. This redistribution 
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involves reflex switching, but not in either aper- 
ture wall. Reflex switching is believed to exist 
in the area shown in the figure because it was 
observed that part of the electrical signal de- 
tected by winding S2 (figure 13) during the 
write ^^one’^ control pulse exhibited the charac- 
teristics peculiar to reflex switching described 
previously. 

In addition to the hypothesis cited, this 
reflex switching is believed to be instigated 
spontaneously by the action of the innermost band 
of coherent energy formerly encircling both 
apertures closing directly about the read aperture 
as shown in figure 25b. This closure can only be 
caused by a supplementary component of energy 
propagated internal to the magnetic material 
boundaries from conductor B, which carries the 
write ‘‘one’^ control current. 

Reflex Break Point 

Experimental work reported earlier indi- 
cated that a third break point exists in the write 
’’one’* response excitation characteristic. This 
break point, Irb figure 15, was referred to 
as the reffe x break current. Increasing the 
amplitude of the write ’’one” control current be- 
yond the reflux break point affects the readout 
signal subsequently sensed at the read aperture 
in essentially the same fashion as when writing 
a ’’zero”. The mechanism responsible for this 
phenomenon is defined as inner -wall reflex 
switching. With the exception of a slight dif- 
ference in the peripheral ihxK distribution, the 
mechanics of the reflex break phenomenon are 
identical to those described previously as 
responsible for the read destructivity threshold. 

Most of the text regarding inner -wall re- 
flex switching would apply to the reflex break 
phenomenon if the words ’’read” and ’’control” 
are interchanged. 

Figure 25 shows the distribution of coherent 
energy in the proximity of the read and control 
apertures for the conditions indicated. A second 
region of reflex switching is shown in figure 25d, 
specifically in the wall behind the read aperture. 
To show that the reflex break phenomena involve 
inner -wall reflex switching as noted in figure 25e, 
a pulse bias technique was employed, similar to 
that disclosed earlier. Figure 26 is a diagram 
of the current pulse program used. As shown, 
bias pulse No. 11 and write ’’one” control pulse 
No. 8 were applied to their respective apertures 
simultaneously. The amplitude of the bias pulse 
was maintained below the inner -wall switching 
threshold of the read aperture. Experimental 


data plotted in figure 27 indicates that the reflex 
break threshold is increased by an amount pro- 
portional to the magnitude of bias pulse No. 11, 
within the limits indicated. The bias current 
loses control at the magnitude just capable of 
irreversibly switching the inner perimeter of the 
read -aperture. The control latitude offered by 
this bias pulse permits the operation of produc- 
tion MARS devices in a xmique three dimensional 
matrix. In this matrix it is virtually impossible 
to surpass the reflex break point. 

Experimental evaluation showed that Irbs^ 
^RDF> %IS> ^RIF uneffected by the 
presence of bias current of either polarity, 
if magnitude is below that amount required 
to switch the wall of the aperture through which 
it is caused to pass. 

Verification of the ’’Pulley” Flux Pattern 

Reference has been made to the existence 
of the ’’pulley” flux pattern. Verification of its 
existence was deferred vintil now because 
proof is better understood after assimilating 
some of the concepts developed earlier. 

The saturation flux drawn in figure 28a 
illustrates the coherent energy distribution in 
the proximity of the read aperture owing to 
current pulse No. 2 (figure 16). Current pulse 
No. 3 applied to conductor B is in a direction 
that establishes clockwise flux around the control 
aperture, as illustrated in figure 28b. This 
flux opposes that portion linking leg 2 already 
established around the read aperture. Under 
these circumstances, two alternative flux 
distributions might seem feasible as shown in 
figures 28c and 28d. Figure 28c is the familiar 
’’pulley” pattern referred to frequently and 
figure 28d shows the alternate case where a 
form of reflex switching has occurred. 


The purpose of the following experiments 
is to provide conclusive experimental evidence 
of the ’’pulley” pattern of figure 29. It appears 
from figure 28c that the generation of this flux 
distribution involves no net change in the flux 
linking leg 1. On the other hand, figure 29d 
illustrates a situation in which the total net 
vector flux linking leg 1 is numerically reduced 
to zero. If this later condition were the true re - 
sultant flux distribution instead of the ’’pulley” 
pattern, a substantial signal would be measurable 
across the terminals of winding SI (figure 13) 
during control pulse No. 3. Experimental evi- 
dence does not substantiate the fliax distribution 
of figure 29d since there was no switching sig- 
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nal present at the terminal of winding SI dur- 
ing control pulse No. 3. This experiment indi- 
cates the existence of the ’’pulley** flux pattern 
(figure 29c) since its generation does not alter 
the resultant vector magnitude of flux already 
established in leg 1 by read pulse No. 4; there- 
fore, no switching signal should be observed. 
Additional verification of the pulley flux distri- 
bution was provided by the electrical perform- 
ance of the ’’tear drop’* MARS device shown in 
figure 30. The external boundary of the ’’tear- 
drop” device was designed to confrom precisely 
with the outer periphery of the ’’pulley” 
flux distribution (figure 28c). The electrical 
performance of this device was identical to its 
counterpart in an unbounded form of a 1/4 inch 
disc with the same aperture topography. 

Tangible Results 

The more immediately tangible results of 
this study are the following: 

1. key-hole MARS 

2. three dimensional matrix array 

These developments are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs; 

The Key Hole MARS 

The salient characteristics of the keyhole 
device are: 

1. Non- destructive readout. 

2. Ideally suited for three dimensional, 
coincident current operation. 

3. Half-select currents required for the 
read and control operations are the 
same magnitude. 

4. Speed capabilities for both read and 
store modes are at least as fast as a 
three dimensional toroidal core mem- 
ory. 

5. Device size permits matrix densities 
of at least 3000 bits per cubic inch. 

6. Mechanical characteristics afford re- 
lative ease of manufacture and handling. 

Figure 30 is a schematic of the production 
key-hole MARS. The specific design criteria 
dominating the aperture topography were as fol- 
lows: 


Irds = Iris 

(1) 

92%Ior < Irds - lOR 

(2) 

Iris = 68%irif 

(3) 

Irds = 68%Irj5p 

(4) 


The name ^‘key-hole’* was chosen because 
of the suggestive shape, which was selected to 
simplify automatic testing, handling, and array 
assembly. The response excitation character- 
istics electrically defining the ^^key-hole” MARS 
are shown in figures 31a through 31c. The 
break points Irjs, Irds? ^OR were controll- 
ed through design of the aperture topography. 
Break points Ird and Irb are controlled by 
uniquely employing inner-wall bias as an integral 
part of the three dimensional MARS matrix 
array. 

3-D MARS Matrix Address Configuration 

Figures 32a through 32c show three co- 
incident current selection schemes. The tech- 
nique shown in figure 32a is the conventional 
method for instrumenting transfluxor type de- 
vices. ^ Figure 32b illustrates the effective 5- 
wire system (sense and inhibit not shown) con- 
ceived and designed as an integral part of the 
‘^key-hole’* MARS. The vertical (X) coordin- 
ate address selection means ‘^link both apertures 
(read and control) of each and every element 
comprising that selected column coordinate*’. 
This selection technique automatically provides 
the inner- wall bias necessary for proper opera- 
tion of the ^ ^key-hole” MARS. Without inner- 
wall bias, the break points Irb^ s^nd Ird^ occur 
at substantially lower excitation levels, as 
shown in figures 31a and 31c respectively. The 
ability to employ this matrix technique involves 
solving the geomechanic design criteria indi- 
cated in equation (1) and equation (2). Advant- 
ages of this technique are as follows: 

1. Only one driving and selection means is 
required for column selection instead 
of two. 

2. Transmission characteristics resemble 
those of an ideal transmission line. 

The selection scheme shown in figure 33c 
is called the effective 4-wire, 3-D MARS array. 
As shown, the X coordinate selection technique 
is indentical to that described for figure 33b. 
However, the Y coordinate selection means is 
connected to half- select the read apertures of all 
devices comprising one row and the control aper- 
tures of all devices comprising an adjacent row. 
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Figure 34 is a photograph showing a section of a 
4-wire MARS matrix. This technique, similar 
to that described for X coordinate selection, 
eliminates the need for two different selection and 
driving means. Similarly it provides ideal 
address transmission line characteristics. The 
4-wire MARS matrix array permits a three 
dimensional Random ^on-^estructive Advanced 
IMemory (RANDAM) to be instrumented with no 
more selection or driving means required than 
those required to instrument a three dimensional, 
toroidal core matrix. 


Summary 

The results of this study provided useful 
understanding of subtle switching mechanisms 
peculiar to multi-aperture ferro magnetic de- 
vices. The experimental techniques employed 
to study these switching phenomenon provided a 
new and powerful control technique called inner 
wall pulse bias. This bias technique provided 
the suplimentary control variable which, when 
combined with geomechanic techniques, permitted 
the development of the Key Hole MARS and 
embodyment on a unique 3-D coincident current 
matrix array. 
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Figure 2. 
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Figure l6. PULSE PROGRAM USED TO MEASURE READ DESTRUCTIVITY THRESHOLD 



AMPUTUDE OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE READ PULSES 6 AND 7 IN MILLIAMPERES 


Figure 17. PLOT OF SWITCH TIME FOR "ZERO" READOUT SIGNAL 
AS A FUNCTION OF READ PULSE 6 AND 7 


READ DESTRUCTIVITY BREAK CURRENT (ID) IN MILLIAMPERES 
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440- 
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420- 
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PULSE RISE TIME 0.4 ftsec 
NORMAL READ AMP 300 ma 
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WIDTH OF LEG SEPARATION DISTANCE (0) TABLE 1 (IN .001 INCHES) 


Figure l8. PLOT OF READ DESTRUCTIYITT THRESHOLD AS A FUNCTION 

OF THE LEG WIDTH SEPARATING READ AND CONTROL APERTURES 
(NO INNER WALL BIASING TECHNIQUES MPLOTED) 
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Figure 19 . SWITCHING MECHANISM ASSOCIATED WITH READ DESTRUCTIVITY THRESHOLD 
(a) No Positive Read Pulses Applied to Read Hole 
(t) Positive Pulse Applied to Read Hole Below 
Destructivity Threshold 

(c) Positive Piilse Applied to Read Hole Below 

Destructivity Threshold (More than 20b) 

(d) Positive Pulse Applied to Read Hole in 

Excess of Destructivity Threshold 
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Figure 22. PLOT OF READ DESTRUCTIVITY' WITH A PULSE BIAS COMTROL 
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Figure 2k. 

EXACT ENLARGED COPIES OF ACTUAL OSCILLOSCOPE TRACES FOR TEST SAMPLE HO. 3 





Figure 26. PUISE EROGRAM USED TO BIAS lEHER WALL OF READ AFERTURE 
DURIMG WRITE "ORE" CONTROL PROCESS 









Figure 39. 

’TEAE-DROP" MARS DEVICE USED TO VERIFI "PULDEy" FDUX DISTRIBUTION (PHOTO) 



Figure $0. SCHEMATIC OF PRODUCTION "KEy-HOLE" MARS DEVICE 



READ OUTPUT SIGNAL 
IN MILLIVOLTS 
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CONTROL CURRENT MAGNITUDE IN MILLIAMPERES 
“control" response excitation CHARACTERISTICS 
(o) 



CURRENT AMPLITUDE (NEGATIVE READ) 

IN MILLIAMPERES 

NEGATIVE READ OUT RESPONSE EXCITATION 
(b) 



POSITIVE READ CURRENT IN MILLIAMPERES 
POSITIVE READ OUT RESPONSE EXCITATION 
(c) 


Figure 31* 

RESPONSE EXCITATION CHARACTERISTICS OF "KEI-HOLE" MARS DEVICE 
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Figure 52. COUTCIDENT CURRENT SELECTION SCHEMES 

(a) Classic Three-Wire System 

(b) MARS Five-Wire System (Sense and 

Inhibit Windings Not Depicted) 

(c) MARS Effective Four-Wire System 

(Sense and Inhibit Windings not 
Depicted) 



Figure 55- SECTION OF MARS FOUR-WIRE MATRIX (PHOTO) 
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HIGH SPEED OPTICAL COMPUTERS AND QUANTUM TRANSITION MEMORY DEVICES 

Lewis C* Clapp 

Computer Development Laboratory 
Sylvania^ Needham^ Massachusetts 


I» The Problem 


Tod^ we are pressing forward to produce a 
new generation of computing devices which are to 
be larger, faster, and more reliable than any 
class of preceding machines# The avenues which 
are being taken to follow this approach are as 
ntunerous as topics in a modern physics text book 
such as Parametric Oscillation, Quantum Mechan- 
ical Tunnelling, Superconductivity or Thin Film 
Magnetic Properties# Sophisticated though these 
approaches may be, they do not come to grips 
with one simple problem which is becoming more 
serious with each development in the con^wnents 
field# As we send electro-magnetic energy down 
a wire there is a tendency for that wire to act 
as a radiating antenna# This effect also means, 
of course, that neighboring wires will act as 
receptors and absorb some of the spurious energy 
as undesired "noise*" While we were operating 
our computers in the microsecond region one 
could design around this noise problem using re- 
latively simple and straight forward pulse tech- 
niques, but now that we are entering the new 
generation of ultra-fast computers much more 
elaborate considerations are necessary# It is 
not uncommon todey to hear respectable computer 
men talking of wave gid-des and other microwave 
plumbing i Meanwhile, the paremetron computer 
designers speak of placing each unit in multiples 
of half wave length distances from its neighbors# 
The steps idiich must be taken to get around the 
interference problem are certainly in the direct- 
ion of less design flexibility and while we have 
been miniturizing the components the connecting 
links between them seem to get bigger all the 
time# 

It is one purpose of this paper to ask if 
there are not other, possibly more pleasant, 
solutions to the problem and to investigate the 
class of devices dictated by this approach# 

Since space is short, we must concentrate only 
on one aspect of these considerations, namely 
memory devices | b\it we shall also broadly out- 
line the features of a different class of comput- 
ers which comes from these thoughts# It should 
be clear that we are speaking of devices which 
are sometime in the future and for this reason 
the emphasis in this paper is placed on theoret- 
ical rather than experimental topics# 

II# Optical Cogputers 

The question before us is this: "Is there 
a method of transmitting information from one . 
point to another at a rate much greater than 10^ 
pulses per second, without generating interfer- 
ence on neighboring information channels?" 

A little reflection on this question leads 
us to consider the possibility of using light 


waves for the propogation of our signals, for 
it is clear that light pulses can be transmitted 
free from generated noise by simple isolation 
techniques# Let us therefore examine a little 
more closely this intriguing idea of transmit- 
ting our data in the form of pulses of light# 

(Light in this paper is used to include all opti- 
cal manifestations from the ultraviolet to the 
infra-red, however, many of the following state* 
ments also apply to the microwave region#) 

Any digital computer which we build today 
must possess at least the following three proper- 
ties or components: 

a) # A storage element to maintain the data- 
in a conventional machine - this corresponds to 
ferrite cores, flip flops and delays# 

b) # A means of transmitting each bit of 
information between internal points in the com- 
puter - these correspond to wires in conventional 
machines and waveguides in the newly proposed 
devices* 

c) # A decision making element-diode gates, 
core logic and so on in present day machines# 

Storage Device 

li^at we might use as the storage element in 
such a machine is actually the subject of this 
paper and will be treated in fuller detail shortly# 
Here we will simply point out that the type of 
memory element theoretically discussed in the 
following paragraphs makes use of well known 
quantum mechanical properties of radiation# The 
idea essentially is to use the ground state and 
certain excited energy levels of our system, 
for example an atom, as storage positions with 
the switching action between logical conditions 
being optically induced transitions from one 
energy level to the next# ¥e will see that one 
major advantage of such a method is the inherent 
fast switching times which can be achieved# The 
transition time between optical levels is fre- 
quently in the order of 10"^ seconds and even 
faster switching times are found if one uses 
electron spin resonance techniques# 

Transmission Lines 

To transmit our light pulses from point to 
point, we can probably take advantage of the fact 
that certain materials will transmit light along 
preferred axes for relatively long distances with 
very little attenuation# Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these media are long drawn out glass 
fibres which are extremely flexible and easy to 
use# Although there is some attenuation in 
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passing a light beam down such a fibre practical** 
ly all this loss is due to absorption by the 
glass* This absorbtion amounts to less than a 
quarter of one percent of energy per inch* Gen- 
erally the optical fibre can be coated by a thin 
glass film of lower refractive index to elimin- 
ate "cross talk" between neighboring transmis- 
sion lines* The low cost of these glass fibres 
compares favorably against the expensive wave 
guides needed for micro-wave computers* 


The photocell is a slow component but certain- 
ly it is fast enough to keep up with the present 
output devices available* In addition^ consid- 
erable work is being carried out these days to- 
ward devices ^ich will rapidly convert optical 
signals to electrical pulses and the results of 
such research could be directly applicable in 
this area* 

III* Quantum Level Memory Devices 


The science of fibre optics is now a rapidly 
developing subiect and is well treated in the 
literature ^ 

Decision Elements 


By admitting the possibility of confuting 
with radiation as the carrier of informat ion^ 
the door is open to a whole new class of deci- 
sion making techniques* There are countless 
properties of light beams alone or light in inter- 
action with crystals and other matter that could 
be used to generate logic* To consider a very 
simple example j let us recall that light can be 
polarised in several ways; linearly^ elliptically 
and circularly* In fact, a beam of circularly 
polarised light can be either right circular pol- 
arised or left circularly polarized - that is to 
say, the electric vector of the light beam ro- 
tates to the right or left in the plane perpend- 
icular to the axis of propogation* Next imagine 
all the wsys two beams of circularly polarised 
light can be combined* The results are summar- 
ised in table one and are strongly suggestive of 
a logical and truth table* One will observe that 
the analogy is not exact for when left and right 
are combined the result is a linearly polarised 
beam* This difference is not serious since lin- 
ear polarized light will not effect future log- 
ical operations* Another way to look at this 
difference is that with three types of polarized 
light beams - linear, circular right, and circul- 
ar left; we can generate ternary logic rather 
than the binary logic in vogue today. If we try 
to combine more than two beams simultaneously, 
wo find the result leads to a majority decision 
logic much the same as parametron logic discuss- 
ed elseirtiere in the literature^. 

Since all the input equipment for computers 
is electro-mechanical, we should also consider 
gating techniques that will permit us to convert 
from an electrical impulse to an optical signal* 
One such method employs the Kerr effect, idiich 
states the polarization vector of light passing 
through certain crystals can be rotated through 
the application of an electric field* The mag- 
nitude of the rotation depends on the crystal 
material, the length of the light path and the 
strength of the electric field* Ordinary Pol- 
aroid filters could be used to monitor the out- 
puts' of such a conversion device* 

Of course, the converters needed to trans- 
late our optical signals to electrical pulses 
for stimulating the output equipment tied to 
the computer could be just a simple photocell* 


Gaseous Model 


It has already been pointed out that the 
memory devices proposed in this paper center 
aroiuid the basic fact that electrons can make 
transitions from one quantum mechanical level 
to another in very short times on the order of 
10 "8 or 10*9 seconds at optical frequencies* 

Now it is well known from atomic theory that the 
electrons surrounding an atomic nucleus do not 
have a continuous band of energies but in fact 
can exist only at certain discrete energy levels* 
The energy of an electron in the n th level is 
given approximately by: 

- 

( 1 ) 

where m and e are the mass and charge of the 
electron respectively andh is Plank’s constant* 
The state of lowest energy corresponding to the 
principle quantum number n equal to one, is 
commonly called the groimd state* In the absence 
of any external stimulation most of the atoms 
will be in the ground state, however, a small 
portion of the population will be at higher lev- 
els at any given moment* The number of atoms in 
the th energy level is given by the Boltzmann 
distribution law 

Ni=Ce"^ (2) 


Where k is the Boltzmann constant, T is the ab- 
solute temperature of the sample and C is a 
constant* The normal distribution is plotted in 
figure one* 

For each energy level there are actually n 
sub-levels idiich are denoted by a second quantum 
number X which can assume the integer values 
from 0 to n-1* Each sub level may not have the 
exact energy given by (A) since there is a slight 
energy dependence on 1 as well* In figure two 
we show an energy level diagram for Hydrogen 
gas* In spectroscopic notation one generally 
denotes the values of JL equal to 0,1,2,3,U etc* 
by s,p,d,f respectively* Thus, the Is level 
refers to the ground state where n is 1 and JL 
is 0* Some transitions are Indicated by the 
solid diagonal lines in the figure* 

The hydrogen atom can absorb incident rad- 
iation which will cause the electron to go to a 
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higher energy state^ and it is the frequency of 
this incoming radiation which will determine the 
resultant energy level which the electron achieves* 
In general^ a transition from level Ej^ ®n 
quires a radiation frequency 

< 3 , 

Conversely, an electron in a higher state will 
spontaneously radiate down to a lower enerby 
level through the emission of radiation ■whose 
frequency is again given by (3)# Referring 
again to figure two, one will observe that trans- 
ition between all sub-levels do not occur* Some 
of the “forbidden** transitions are indicated 
by the dotted lines in the figure and fail to 
take place because of a quantum selection rule 
^ich only permits transitions in ^ich JL changes 
by T 1* From these facts one can readily conclude 
that if an electron falls into the 2s state it 
is **trapped** in the absence of external radiatioru 
The only state of lower energy is the Is state 
and this cannot be reached since 1 would not 
change by unity In such a transition* Such 
states are frequently called metastable* For a 
more detailed review of atomic spectra theory 
the reader can refer to Herabergi or Richtmeyer 
and Kennard^* 

Consider a simple version of a device idiich 
can be used to store data through the principles 
outlined above (fig* 3#)* A small vessel with 
two electrodes enc^stilates a gas with known 
metastable states and a second gas with an ion- 
ization potential well below the metastable state 
energy* The second gas merely pro-vides free 
electrons which will impart energy to me testable 
gas atoms during the reading and writing process- 
es* lAihen our gas atoms are in the normal energy 
distribution, mainly the ground state, we shall 
say that a logical zero is stored in the cell* 

A voltage pulse V, will cause the free electrons 
to excite the gas atoms, to higher energy levels 
after which many will radiate down to the 23 
states* The remainder will return primarily to 
the ground level* Those electrons in the 2S 
metastable level id 11 reraaiin trapped until a 
small read pulse v is epplied* This will result 
in perturbation of the 2S electrons through col- 
lision with a consequent induced transition back 
to ground and a corresponding emission of rad- 
iation* This radiation could be detected by an 
exteznal device* If the memory cell were in the 
zero state, our interrogation pulse would only 
shift the energy level of the ground state elect- 
rons slightly and no significant output radiation 
would result* It is clear that the same actions 
can be caused by admitting radiation into the 
cell to effect the transitions from ground to the 
upper levels and to induce transitions of trapp- 
ed electrons to ground* The radiation method 
is actually simpler and is conpatible with our 
concept of optical computers* 


Utilizing this technique, one could con- 
struct a large scale memory in the following 
manner* Two glass plates are joined in a gas- 
eous environment so that the upper plate which 
contains many spherical half cavities encloses 
the gas (fig* U)« In the lower flat plate may 
be three electrodes vtleh will be tised to excite 
the gas in each cavity during read and write 
operations* Each cavity can be activated at the 
appropriate time through the mechanism described 
in the preceding paragraph* The radiation out- 
put which occurs on the detection of a stored 
logical '*one** could be channeled through an 
optical fibre to a j^otocell associated with a 
particular group of bits* The electrodes in each 
storage cell have been included here strictly 
for simplicity of description* One could also 
excite the atoms in a cell through radiation 
thus eliminating the need for electrodes and all 
attendant mechanical construction problems* 

So far we have neglected to point out a 
number of deficiencies in the gaseous metastable 
memory model just described* Perhaps the most 
serious difficulty is that metastable states in 
gases are not quite as permanent as we may have 
lnplied* Sometimes even forbidden transitions 
will occur very weakly but never-the-less, 
strong enough to depopulate the trapped upper 
energy levels after a long time interval* Col- 
lisions between the atoms idiioh constitute the 
gas will also induce spurious transitions to the 
ground state from the upper levels* To reduce 
the effect of atomic collisions one could work 
with lower pressure gas systems at reduced tem- 
peratures but such an attempt wDuld also result 
in lower amplitude output signals* Finally, the 
technological and production problems associated 
with gaseous devices are under sirable in their 
own right even if the other difficulties can be 
minimized or eliminated* For this reason we 
shall next turn to the task of looking for sim- 
ilar fast switching storage action in solid state 
materials* Before taking up this question, one 
final remark is in order* It is tempting to 
consider the possibility of arbifically prohibit- 
ing transitions between certain energy levels 
through the application of external electric and 
magnetic fields* Althoiigh this idea has not been 
fully investigated as yet, certain details are 
already well known from basic quantum theory* 
First, application of a pure electric field has 
the net effect of simply displacing all the ener- 
gy levels (stark effect), idler as a pure magnetic 
field will generate third order sub-levels for 
each level shown in figure 2, corresponding to 
the third or magnetic quantum number associated 
with the particular atomic system (Zeeman effect). 
Neither an electric or magnetic field alone 
would have the desired effect, but some combin- 
ation of the two might work for a given gas* 

A Solid State Model 

We now turn our attention to similar phen- 
onema in solid state materials in an attempt to 
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overcome the problems encountered in the gaseous 
version of the proposed memory device# One 
reason for considering solid state materials is 
that molecular collisions can often be reduced^ 
but this, of coiarse, requires cooling of the mat- 
erial and may in itself be objectionable# In the 
domain of solid state physics we are fortunate 
in finding scores of ^effects with potential use- 
fulness as corrqputer memory devices# It will be 
recognized however that most of the effects in 
current solid state technology make use of charge 
migration; that is the physical motion of elect- 
rons and holes from one part of the crystal to 
another# Such motion is too slow for the speeds 
which we are considering and therefore the 
en$>hasi8 will be placed on motion independent 
phenonema# 


F Center Trap 


The F center is only one and the simplest of 
several types of color centers now known to 
exist in various ionic crystals# It is gener- 
ally thought to be a lattice point with a miss- 
ing negative ion# The resulting vacancy then 
acts as a positive charge center with the cap£^- 
ility of tr^qpping electrons# A trapped electron 
is therefore held in place in a manner quite an- 
al agous to the way electrons assume orbits around 
atomic nuclei# Of importance to iis is the fact 
that such electrons are loosely bound and can be 
easily freed either through the action of exter- 
nal radiation such as infra-red light or by 
simply heating the crystal# The relation of F 
centers to the crystal band structure is depict- 
ed in figure $# For proper operation as a memory 
device the cr^tal properties must be such that 
the Fermi level at the operation temperature is 
below the F center energies# 


The dynamics of a memory element using F 
center action is relatively uncoiiq>licated# In 
the normal condition, the electrons will be below 
the Fermi level and therefore below the F center 
traps as well# Such would be the **zero* state 
of the memory cell# Writing a "one** into the 
unit cell is accomplished through illumination 
of the crystal ^ich causes the electrons to rise 
into the conduction band* If the F center density 
is high enough, a significant number of electrons 
will be trapped, the remainder of electrons fall- 
ing back into valence band# Detection of the 
particular state of a memory cell can be handled 
in several ways# First, we may free the trapped 
electrons hy irradiating the crystal with short 
wave-length radiation or possibly by applying an 
electric field; in either case attempting to 
observe the transition radiation as the electrons 
return to the valence band# If the crystal para- 
meters are exactly favorable such a method will 
be acceptable# On the other hand, a long search 
may be required to find a crystal with st&oh a 
detailed structure# One may even be able to pro- 
duce the proper crystal taking advantage of the 
recent work in F center produeticm in czystals 
throvigh I ray irradiation* See for example 
the current paper of Mitchell^ and the general 


statements in Kittel^# 

An alternate method of continuously monit- 
oring the state of the crystal would take advan- 
tage of the fact that F centers are themselves 
color absorbers# A beam of weak radiation pass- 
ing through the crystal in the zero state will 
be absorbed but a corresponding beam of radia- 
tion passing through a crystal in the one state 
will find the material transparent and go out 
the other side# This monitoring technique is 
attractive since it does not necessarily destroy 
the stored information during the reading pro- 
cess# A large scale memory of this type could 
be made by vacuum coating the F-center abundant 
material onto a substrate to form a large wafer# 
Etching is then used to isolate the individual 
memory cells into a grid-like arrangement for 
independent memory action (fig# 6)# This wafer 
might even be placed over an electro-luminescent 
material to increase the number of luroination 
generated electrons capable of being captured 
by the F centers# This type of construction 
would result in inexpensive memory wafers with 
high bit densities# 


We come now to the problem of selecting a 
particular bit on our wafer# If we wish to use 


only optical signals the following technique 
seems satisfactory# Input lines, which are 
optical fibers, are applied as X and Y drivers 
to an electro-luminescent switching matrix 
(fig# 6)# The properties of this matrix are 
such that an optical signal must exist both 
at drivers X-i and Yj^ for an output, which is 
again an optical signal, to appear on selection 


line Sjj* The selection lines are themselves 
opticalribers which go directly to the chosen 


memory cell to produce the desired storage or 


read out action# 


One sould not neglect to make a comprehen- 
sive study of other types of color centers also, 
as potential mechanisms behind this type of 
data stbrage device# For while it is evident 
that many of our conclusions about F center 
laemories are tentative and await further exper- 
imental verification, the possibilities are 
extremely attractive and deserve further invest- 
igation# 


Maser Models 

We have not as yet pointed out the inter- 
esting similarity between the memory devices 
discussed so far in this paper and certain 
elements of the maser theory# The maser is well 
known as a system for producing high signal ajn- 
plificatlon with very low noise background# 
First, we shall briefly review the basic prin- 
ciples of two level maser theory# Recalling 
figure one, the B<d,tz!iiann distribution tells 
us how the various energy levels of a material 
will be populated under normal conditions# It * 
can be seen from the figure that the lower 
level is wov substantially populated than 
the upper levels, say Eg* In a maser, one 
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attempts to reverse this situation with a pair 
of levels^ In such a manner that the upper state 
has the greater population* Shortly after this 
population inversion, another signal is used to 
force these excited electrons or spin states 
back down to the level* The resulting emis- 
sion from the downward transitions becomes the 
output signal* If resonance factors are properly 
introduced into the system high orders of signal 
aitplification can be produced* Once the popul- 
ation has been inverted, there is a tendency for 
the electrons to spontaneously drop back to the 
normal distribution without external stimulation, 
the time required for this process to go to com- 
pletion being referred to as the "relaxation 
time"* Usually, this relaxation period is sever- 
al orders of magnitude slower than the transition 
times involved, but the exact values may vary 
under different operating conditions* 

Let us try to interpret the maser model as 
an information storage device along the lines 
outlined in the foregoing pages* The basic 
feature of all the preceding models, transitions 
between quantum mechanical levels, is equally 
important for maser operation; but we may expect 
some difficulty in retention of the data* Con- 
sider then a simple two level maser as a one bit 
storage device* If^en the distribution of energy 
states is closely that of the Boltzmann formula 
(2), we shall s^ the cell is storing a logical 
"zero"* Assume next that a write signal is ad- 
mitted with sufficient power to invert or equal- 
ize the level distributions (figure seven), and 
call this the "one" state* If the relaxation 
times are long we will have a pretty fair memory 
element* There are again at least two ways to 
sense or read out of such a memory cell* In the 
first method idien it is desired to read, one can 
stimulate emission from level B to level A by 
an external signal* If the cell is in the "one" 
condition a large output signal will be detected* 
Conversely, if the memory unit is still in the 
zero state there would be no downward transition 
and consequently no output signal* This read out 
technique has the advantage of falling in line 
with usual maser practice, but the serious dis- 
advantage of being a destructive read out tech- 
nique and would require elaborate rewrite pro- 
cedures to conserve the data* The second possib- 
ility may be more appealing* If a weak signal 
of frequency V , where 



is sent through the maser, while in the normal 
distribution, absorption takes place* The mater- 
ial then said to be opaque for radiation of this 
frequency* The physics behind this absorption 
is easy to understand since the energy carried 
by the interrogating signal is exhausted in rais- 
ing a few electrons from to the higher Eg level* 
If the same signal is sent throisgh a maser m the 
inverted population condition, the upper levels 


will already be filled and no such absorption 
can occur, that is the crystal will be transpar- 
ent* Therefore, one can continuously monitor 
the logical state of the unit without destrcy- 
ing the stored information* 

As mentioned above, relaxation effects will 
play an important part in the operation of such 
a maser memozy* We cannot generally expect the 
data stored in our cell to persist indefinitely 
for the population will eventually return back 
to the Boltzmann distribution* By choosing 
materials with long relaxation periods one can 
hope to do a large number of computer operations 
before the data deteriorates badly, however, a 
reconstitution procedure must finally take place* 
There are a number of methods with which one 
can face this difficulty and the most straight- 
forward techniques will be mentioned here* Two 
maser cells connected in series and operated in 
two phase action, could be employed for the 
storage of each single bit (figure 8)* inuring 
phase one time data can be written into or read 
from the first of these memory cells while a 
normalizing pulse is returning the second cell 
back to the Boltzmann distribution. The dur- 
ation of phase one will naturally be shorter 
than the relaxation time of the crystal* A 
short interval occurs after phase one which is 
used to transfer the stored data from the first 
to the second memory cell* The same operations 
occur during and after phase two except that now 
the information is shifted back to the first 
unit* A crude timing scheme for these operations 
is given in figure nine* Since the maser is 
essentially an amplifier such a method of dynam- 
ic data preservation can be continued indefin- 
itely* Several other methods of getting around 
the relaxation problem have been proposed, 
should the two maser cells per bit scheme prove 
to be undesirable* First, there is the idea men- 
tioned briefly before, of prohibiting trans- 
itions between quantum levels by the application 
of external conditions such as electro-magnetic 
fields* The earlier comments apply to the maser 
case as well* Secondly, in place of the second 
cell one might substitute some sort of pulse de- 
lay unit, so that at the end of the useful oper- 
ating period an output pulse would be delayed 
long enough to return the maser back to the nor- 
mal condition* The pulse would then be fed back 
to the maser as an input* We have investigated 
one such pulse delay unit which also makes use 
of the gaseous metastable action but our con- 
clusions are still tenative and the device will 
not be discussed here* The third possibility 
of beating the relaxation problem is perhaps 
the most interesting* One could use a three or 
four level maser and store each bit of data in 
a single cell* We would then work alternately 
between various pairs of levels, storing the 
data in one set of levels while the remaining 
states were being normalized for the next pycle* 
Although the details of this multi-level maser 
principle have been worked out in a cursory 
manner, the puaping scheme is rather involved 
and the results are still too preliminary for 
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further treatment at this time* 

In our treatment of maser memory models so 
far, ve have considered only masers in which the 
switching occurs between energy levels* It is 
well known however that many of the new masers 
are based on electronic spin resonance or optical 
pumping between the hyperfine levels of a gas or 
crystal# There are several advantages to be 
gained by using optical pumping between these 
hyperfine levels in a memory system# First, the 
transition times involved are generally an order 
of magnitude faster# Secondly, in a pusqping 
scheme such as those discussed by KastlerlO,!!^ 
the appropriate transitions are only produced if 
the incoming radiation is properly polarized# 

That is to say, we could construct a memory in 
idiich the storage action would occur only if the 
incident beam had the right type and degree of 
polarization# This reminds us again of the earl- 
ier remarks on optical gating with polarized 
beams and we see now that this type of decision 
technique can blend nicely with an optical maser 
memory# 

Now that the possibility of using masers as 
a storage element has been outlined, a few words 
of caution are in order# Maseru as they exist 
today, are large, bulky devices often requiring 
considerable external equipment such as cooling 
ly stems and magnets# The trend in maser research 
has been for the production of higher amplific- 
ation factors# In contrast, the conputer design- 
er wants more compact systems with fewer external 
attachments# Host important, we are looking for 
maser cavities with a large number of independ- 
ent cells for data storage# In other words, we 
are willing to sacrifice amplification for high 
density storage at lower costs# It can be expect- 
ed that maser research with these new goals in 
mind will eventually lead to positive results# 
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OPTIMIZATION OF A RADAR IN 
ITS ENVIRONMENT BY GEESE* TECHNIQUES 

Eugene L. Berger and Robert M. Taylor 
Advance Systems Engineering 
Defense Systems Department 
General Electric Company 
Syracuse, New York 


SECTION I 
Summary 

One of the most complex problems in optimization 
of ground radars is the evaluation of the ground clutter 
and how it influences the operation of the radar. A 
fimdamental limitation of ground radars is that the ra- 
dar is unable to distinguish stationary targets in the 
presence of large amoxmts of random scatterers. The 
capability of a phase comparison radar to pick the sta- 
tionary targets out of random scatterers has been eval- 
uated on GEESE under a contract for Frankford Arsenal 
in Philadelphia, Pa. A model of Frankford Arsenal’ s 
radar was built on the GEESE analog computer facility 
and tested in single and multiple target situations in an 
environment consisting of random scatterers (clutter). 
This was accomplished by simulating mathematical 
characteristics of ground clutter and applying this as an 
input to the simulated model. This report deals with the 
GEESE application, an optimization of a general radar 
block diagram. The optimization is carried out under an 
arbitrary set of boundary conditions for the overall 
system. 

A Discussion of GEESE 

General Electric developed analog simulation tech- 
niques for evaluating entire electronic systems to meet 
the need for a faster, less expensive means for evalu- 
ating, analyzing and developing weapon systems. 

In considering a system evaluation, there are four 
basic facts to remember: 

1. Any signal can be generated and controlled 
easily. 

2. All signals and waveforms can be recorded - 
this includes transients as well as steady state signals. 

3. Feasibility studies can be imdertaken on a 
simulated basis prior to development of system hard- 
ware. 

4. No equipment need be procured for this pre- 
liminary investigation. 

Thus GEESE permits the electronic system engi- 
neer to predict and optimize system performance. 

GEESE techniques were pioneered at General 
Electric on the interference program associated with 
the development of the radio-command guidance sys- 


tem for the Air Force Atlas. A facility exists at 
General Electric’ s Defense Systems Department in 
^racuse. New York, which is used to simulate all 
t^es of radar and communications systems and to 
evaluate the effects of ECM and mutual interference. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to see if ground clut- 
ter could be simulated on the computer; and, as a check 
upon the simulation, the output of the clutter generator 
was to be compared to actual clutter. Also, the simu- 
lation of the radar was to be checked and compared to 
experimental data taken in the field by an actual radar 
which was used and designed by Frankford Arsenal , 
Philadelphia, Pa. Thus, if the simulation of both the 
clutter and the radar are correct, the results of this 
test should be the same as those obtained with the 
actual operating radar. 

System Description 

A radar can be analyzed by describing the transfer 
functions of the receiver and signal processing cir- 
cuitry; thus, on the analog computer, a simulation of 
these transfer functions and signal processing circuitry 
yields the capability of analyzing all of the parameters 
of the radar. Second, the effects of ground clutter 
upon this radar can be determined by a simulation of 
the clutter environment. The ground clutter environ- 
ment is the effect of trees, grass, bushes, and other 
moving objects upon the radar. In addition to’ these 
moving scatters, there are also fixed targets which are 
part of the ground clutter configuration. These are 
basically rocks, buildings, tree trunks, cliffs, ridges 
of earth, and other stationary man-made objects. The 
whole clutter environment, therefore, is quite complex 
in that it is composed of both random scatterers and 
fixed targets. It is the object of any ground radar to 
distinqulsh a particular stationary target in this com- 
plex clutter environment. The radar simulated is 
basically a monopulse radar. This means that the ra- 
dar has two antennas and that simtiltaneous lobing 
occurs such that the phase of the target returns is the 
measure of the location of a given stationary target in 
azimuth, and the occurrence of the pulse is a measure 
of the range of the particular target. In this monopulse 
radar, there are two channels, a sum and a difference 
channel. The siim channel is the sum of all the instan- 
taneous voltages arriving at the two antennas while the 
difference channel is the difference of the instantaneous 
signals arriving at the antennas. These signals are 
then bandpassed in an IF strip and video detected. The 
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video signal is integrated and processed by boxcarring. 
These boxcarred signals are then subtracted and the 
final presentation is this subtraction of boxcars. When 
a given fixed target is on boresight and there is no clut- 
ter, then a maximum will occur in the sum channel 
when a minimum occurs in the difference channel. If 
these two signals are then video detected and boxcarred, 
the sum channel boxcars will then be a maximum while 
the difference channel boxcars will be a minimum. The 
subtraction of these two boxcars will yield positive box- 
cars, If there is no target, only random scatters, then 
the sum and difference channels will have independent 
random noise signals and the boxcar outputs of each 
channel will be both positive and negative. The sub- 
traction of these two signals will give a boxcar output 
which varies aroxmd zero both positive and negative; 
thus, in this system, a positive boxcar output is an 
Indication of a target. 

Area of Investigation 

The radar was investigated in fundamental form in 
different clutter environments. A range of target to 
clutter power ratios was investigated by varying the 
amount of clutter input. The clutter was characterized 
by wind speed and the particular center frequency of 
the radar. The radar was also investigated in a fun- 
damental form without any clutter by supplying only 
target information to the radar. The target was then 
moved in azimuth across the antenna pattern of the ra- 
dar, This determined the sum and difference patterns 
of the respective channels of the radar. The radar 
again was investigated in its fundamental form when 
two targets were the only input to the radar. By vary- 
ing the two targets in azimuth across the antenna beam- 
width, the interaction in either the sum or difference 
channel could be noted. 


SECTION n 
Simulation 

GEESE Simulation 

The analog computer simulation of this radar is a 
scale model of the given system and not an analog. In 
all systems simulated on GEESE, only a scaling of 
frequencies occurs witii gain relationships, voltages, 
and currents remaining in the same order of magnitude. 
More important, certain non-linearities are taken into 
accoimt. Waveforms observed at the terminals of 
system elements are identical to those in the actual 
system except for time scaling. On the whole, the 
simulation is highly idealized compared to the actual 
system. The amplifiers and integrators are linear 
over their entire range, and system elements such as 
a linear detector are extremely linear. The input 
frequencies to the analog computer can be made to 
have the same order of stability as those experienced 
in the actual system. Noise inputs are purely Gaussian 
in amplitude and white in power density. The signal 
levels put into the analog computer were held constant 
without the action of an AGC loop, and the input fre- 
quencies were held constant without an AEG loop. 


The Simulation of Ground Clutter 

Actual clutter is characterized by power frequency 
spectrum and a correlation function. The clutter gen- 
erator simulates these characteristics as frequencies 
scaled compatibly with the radar parameters under 
consideration. The power frequency spectrum and the 
correlation function simulated were determined from a 
study of actual clutter. In a situation involving random 
scatterers (clutter) and a single stationary target, the 
composite return has a Kayleigh distribution. As the 
target level Increases, the probability density function 
of the signal power approaches a Gaussian distribution. 
The mean of this Gaussian probability density fimction 
is the signal power of the target. Appendix 1 presents 
a mathematical analysis of clutter, ^ 

The clutter supplied to the simxilated radar comes 
from a clutter generator which implements this mathe- 
matical model of ground clutter. This generator im- 
plements and incorporates some of die features particu- 
lar to the radar in this study and includes the flexibility 
required to simulate a wide variety of environmental 
conditions. The clutter generator, in general, provides 
two basic components of clutter. The first is random 
scatterers, which consist of the returns from leaves 
and grass in various wind speeds up to gale winds. The 
second main component of clutter is stationary targets. 
These targets are representative of dense woods, rocks, 
boulders, and other ground environments which are 
stationary. The clutter generator can position these 
stationary targets in range and in return power. Also, 
the clutter generator can position the stationary targets 
in azimuth. Another capability of the clutter generator 
is to simulate amplitude and frequency of range jitter. 
This can correspond to frequency instability in the 
transmitter or to the motion of a given fixed target. 

The block diagram shown in Figure 1 represents 
the signal processing which is carried on in the clutter 
generator. Each channel receives equivalent power 
returns from a collection of random scatters, two para- 
sitic targets varying in range, and one fixed target. 

The random scatters have the characteristics of the 
purely theoretical random scatters in that the probabil- 
ity distribution of the amplitudes is a Rayleigh distri- 
bution and correlation function is equivalent to that 
observed in experimental data. Also, the amplitude 
frequency spectrum of the random scatterers is based 
upon the experimental findings of clutter returns at 
different wind speeds for various RF center frequencies. 

In the block diagram, four independent Gaussian 
noise sources are used to modulate two carrier com- 
ponents in phase and quadrature. These components 
are added and then supplied to both the sum and differ- 
ence channels. The output of the siun amplifier in the 
block diagram is then Rayleigh distributed in amplitude 
and has a power frequency spectrum corresponding to 
a particular wave length of the radar and the wind speed 
of the environment. When a main target is introduced 
into the summing amplifier in the block diagram, the 
output is now Gaussian distributed in amplitude having 
a mean about the average amplitude return from the 
steady target. By varying the main target in amplitude 
and phase, ^ so as to simulate frequency instability or 
motion of &ie target, the output of the summing ampli- 
fier in the block diagram changes from the Rayleigh 
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Figure 1. Block Diagram, Signal Processing of a 400-CPS Carrier 


















distribution in amplitude to a particular Gaussian dis- 
tribution in amplitude, therefore, describing the theo- 
retical probability distributions for signal plus noise 
where the signal is also varying In amplitude and phase. 
The parasitic targets in the block diagram are intro- 
duced through the phase modulator and resolving 
potentiometers which respectively jitter the targets in 
range and describe their positions in azimuth* 

This whole scheme is based on the instantaneous 
sum and difference signals appearing in a monopulse 
radar. The sum phasor is multiplied by the cosine of 
the respective electrical angles off bore sight; and, In 
the difference channel, the instantaneous phasor is 
multiplied by the sine of the respective electrical angles 
off boresight* These equations follow. 



cos 0^ + Eg cos 



sin <l>. + E_ 




The noise generator in the block diagram is essen- 
tially a tape unit plus two low-pass filters which give 
the amplitude versus frequency spectrum of the noise 
and the correlation function of ground clutter. This is 
Illustrated in Figure 2 which shows how the frequency 
spectrum is set and the correlation function is obtained 
by two low-pass filters. Appendix 2 describes how the 
correlation function is achieved by two low-pass filters. 
Knowing the frequency spectrum coming out of the tape 
unit and the power density of this noise, the output 
power of the two low-pass filters can be calculated by 
the following equation which has been derived in Appen- 
dix 3. 
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Figure 3. Radar Receiver Block Diagram 


General Description of the Simulated Radar 

The block diagram in Figure 3 is that of the radar 
receiver simulated on the GEESE analog computer. The 
block diagram consists of two antennas, a magic T, a 
first detector, a second detector, and a third detector. 
After the third detector, there is a boxcar generating 
circuit and a subtracter circuit which subtracts the sum 
and difference boxcars. 

The magic T is simulated in the clutter generator 
so that the sum and difference of the antenna patterns 
are taken directly from the clutter generator. The first 
detector, which is a mixer converter, is simulated on 
the computer by a multiplier. This is shown in Figure 

4. If the inputs are E„ and E, and E = A- sin w T and 
a b a 1 o 
E^ = A^ sin w^T, then the ou^ut is of the form 

" ^1^2 cos (w - w, ) T - W 

100 200 ° ^ 200 

COS (w^ + w^) T 

This acts as conversion from RF to IF frequencies. 
The second detector is a bandpass filter which is nor- 
mally referred to as an IF strip. The IF strip is 
centered such that only the sum frequency is passed 
through the IF filter. This IF filter also has the 
characteristics of the original radar in that it has a 
bandwidth equivalent to the IF of the experimental radar, 
and it also has a center frequency equivalent to the 
center of the experimental radar. The transfer function 
is identical to that of the experimental radar in that the 
simulated IF is a staggered tuned triplet. In Figure 5 
is the simulation of one of the IF amplifiers. This fil- 
ter has the transfer function: 
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Figure 4. GEESE Equivalent Circuit of 
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Figure 5A. Narrow Band Pass Filter 


Figure 5B. GEESE Equivalent Circuit 


Figure 5. 


This computer simulation is the exact equivalent to 
a single tuned circuit. Staggered pairs and triplets can 
be formed by cascading several of these. In Figure 7 
is the simulation of the stagger tuned triplet simulated 
on the computer. The first IF amplifier in this stagger 
tuned triplet has a relative gain of 2 and a bandwidth of 
10 cycles. The second bandpass filter has a relative 
gain of one and has a bandwidth of 20 cycles per second. 
The third is identical to the first with the exception that 
it is at a higher center frequency. The resultant mag- 
nitude plot of these three staggered tuned circuits is 
illustrated in Figure 7. 

The third detector is a linear detector and a low- 
pass filter. The linear detector has the relationship 
e. k = L which is the normal characteristic curve for 
a perfect linear detector. The third detector is shown 
in Figure 6. The low-pass filter has the transfer 
function of: 



s + 1 s + w. 

RC ^ 


The bandwidth of this low-pass filter is set on the 
computer to that bandwidth corresponding to the third 
detector in the actual radar. The computer simulation 
of the low -pass filter can be seen in Figure 7 which is 
a complete GEESE model of the simulated radar. 

The boxcar generator consists of an active integra- 
tor which allows integration only during the sampling 
period or gating period. After the gating period, the 
input is switched to zero so that the output of the inte- 
grator remains constant xmtil sometime later when it 
is desired to discharge the Integrator and to -initiate the 
integrating again. This is all shown in Figure 7 where 
the circuit discharge is made through the resistances 
Q 09 and Q 28 at the discharge occurring time. 

Table 1 gives the IF center frequencies, the RF 
frequency, the IF bandwidth, and other characteristics 
of a representative radar. Corresponding to these 
parameters of the radar are the computer scaled 
parameters. The RF center frequency was changed to 
400 cycles per second since there was no information 
in the carrier frequency; therefore, it could be changed 
to any convenient carrier. The other parameters were 
scaled by 10~^ with the exception of the clutter frequen- 
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TYPICAL RADAR THIRD DETECTOR 


COMPUTER EQXnVALENT CIRCUIT 


Figure 6. Radar Third Detector and Equivalent Circuit 


cies and the pulse repetition frequency. These two 
parameters were scaled to the so that the com- 
puting time would not be so extremely long had it been 
scaled to 10“®. Figure 7 includes all the filter char- 
acteristics, the boxcar characteristics, etc. The out- 
put of the two boxcar generators are subtracted from 
each other in an operational amplifier after the inver- 
sion of the difference channel signal. Thus, a repre- 
sentative radar receiver is simulated on the computer, 
taking into account all of the bandwidth characteristics 
and the transfer characteristics for each of the blocks 
in the radar. 

Data Recording Processes 

Two types of data recording are used throughout 
this study. The primary method is ”A” scope presen- 
tations photographed for varying periods of time. The 
photographic process provides an accurate simulation 
of real time ”A" scope integrations. The majority of 
the photographs in Section in were exposed for a period 
of 5 minutes. This corresponds to approximately 1200 
traces, equivalent to 1/4 of a second in the real sys- 
tem, Twelve hundred traces are sufficient^ to produce 
a stationary presentation, i. e. , a reliable signal to 
clutter ratio. 

The second method of data recording and display is 
eight channel oscillograph recordings. This type of 
data recording process enables us to examine individual 
traces on a continuous basis, that is, a non- integrated 
situation. In addition, this method enables us to moni- 
tor several points in the system to insure correct 
functioning of all stages of the simulated system. Data 
recorded in this fashion can be statistically analyzed by 
an examination of individual output traces in compilation 
of an overall statistical result for the system. 



TABLE I 


Radar 

Characteristics 

Scale 

Factor 

Computer 

Simulation 

RF Center Frequency 
35,000 mc/sec 

— 

400 cps 

Pulse Length 

0. 06 jisec 

10® 

0.06 secs 

IF Bandwidth 

20 me 

10"® 

20 cycles 

IF Center Frequency 
60 me/ sec 

10"® 

60 cps 

Gating Width 

0.06 ^sec 

10® 

0.06 secs 

Length of a Boxcar 

250 milll/sec 

1 

250 milli/sec 

Discharge Time 

5 milli/sec 

1 

5 milli/sec 

Pulse Repetition Fre- 
quency 4, 000 cps 

10“^ 

4 cps 

Video Bandwidth 

15 me 

Clutter Frequencies 

X cps 

10"® 

10"^ 

15 cps N 

X 10“^ cps 







MOVING SCATTERS 


Figure 7. Complete GEESE Model of Radar Receiver 
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SECTION m 
Results 


The Investigation of Different Characteristics of the 
Radar 

The clutter environment was applied to the simu- 
lated radar to investigate different characteristics of 
the radar. In the condition investigated, there was one 
stationary target and random scatterers. The ability 
of the radar to detect the stationary target was investi- 
gated for different m^* s where the m^ is the ratio of 
steady power returns to random power returns. The 
results of this nm are shown in Figure 8. In this figure, 
the output boxcars, which are the sum minus the differ- 
ence boxcars, are shown for m^ = 1.32, 2, and 4 when 
the main target is on boresight. The results of this 
show that for m2 = 1, 32 that the probability of detecting 
a target is 70 percent. The probability of detecting a 
target for m^ = 2 is 95 percent. The probability of de- 
tecting a target for m2 = 4 is 100 percent, so that on 
any m^ above 4, the probability of detecting a target is 
always 100 percent. It can also be noted from Figure 
9, which is the complete record for m^ = 1. 32, that 
the boxcars of the difference channel are that of a 
Rayleigh distribution in amplitude. The output of the 
boxcars in the sum channel are some Gaussian distri- 
bution with a mean about that of the amplitude of the 
target signal. This in turn verifies the output of the 
clutter generator to be exactly what it was designed to 
be. The other records in this figure are the sum and 
difference IF signals. These signals are essentially 
CW signals, but the results out of the boxcar genera- 
tors are the same as they would have been had the in- 
puts been pulsed. This is due to the fact that the box- 
car generator is sampling the IF signals and integrating 



them only during a period of time equivalent to the time 
occurrence of a pulse. The only difference that can be 
said to exist if the inputs were pulsed is that the ampli- 
tudes of the sum and difference boxcars would be smal- 
ler due to the fact that some of the energy would have 
been lost due to filtering in the IF strip. An actual 
pulse input has been put into the computer to provide a 
range gated scope presentation. This is shown in 
Figure 10. 

The second investigation was to determine the sys- 
tem performance in the presence of two stationary tar- 
gets of different sizes. Figure 11 is a series of 
recordings taken on the computer to determine if any 
interactions occur between the sum and difference 
channels. The strong target had twice the power of 
that of the small target, and the small target was jit- 
tered in phase so that the envelope of the sum and 
difference channels could be observed. The two targets 
were separated by 30 electrical degrees in azimuth. 

The frequency of the phase jitter on the small target 
was 0. 3 cycle per second with a total phase deviation of 
10 TT radians. The different recordings are for differ- 
ent locations of the target and the parasitic. In all of 
the recordings, the main target is 30 electrical degrees 
to the left of the parasitic. It can be observed from the 
figure that the difference channel obtains its minimum 
when the stronger target is on boresight or its electri- 
cal position in azimuth is zero. 

Figure 12 is an scope presentation of two tar- 
gets appearing at slightly different ranges, with the 
radar scans across the targets. The targets are being 
jittered in phase so as to simulate frequency instability 
or target motion. 

It can be noted from these figures that the behavior 
of the simulated radar corresponds to that of actual ra- 
dars. In fact, comparative results have shown the 
correspondence to be quite satisfactory for various 
specific situations. 


At this point, optimization of the particular radar 
may begin. Parameters such as bandwldths, center 
frequencies, repetition frequency and pulse widths can 
be varied easily. In addition, specific antenna patterns 
can be investigated. This has been accomplished for a 
specific radar with results satisfactory to both the sys- 
tem engineers and the circuit designers. 

As an example the video bandwidth in this report 
was found to be optimum at 12 cps instead of 15 cps. 

In addition to empirical methods of parameter optimi- 
zation, analytical optimization techniques can be eval- 
uated using these analog methods. 


Figure 8. Single Target on Boresight in Clutter 















Figure 11, Two Targets Being Scanned in Azimuth 
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Figure 12. Two Targets Being Scanned in Azimuth, No Clutter 









APPENDIX 1 

Mathematical Analysis of Random Scatters 


Description of Noise Envelope 


Consider some of the statistical features about the 
envelope and phase of a random noise after passage 
through a harrow band filter. The frequency spread of 
the noise is ^een to be small compared to the center 
frequency of of the narrow band filter. If z(t) de- 
notes the output noise record, then z{t) is equal to R(t) 
cos Wet - <p(t ) with the envelope R(t). The phase 
angles (^(t) are allowing varying variables of time rela- 
tive to oscillations of angular frequency w^^. From the 
previous expression z(t) can be represented as the sum 
of sines and cosines z(t) equal x(t) and the cosine of 
wtt - y(t) sin (#)ct where x{t) = r(t) cos <^)(t) and 
y(t) = r(t) sin (p(t ). This equivalent representation 
indicates the following relationships that R^ = x2(t) - 
y2(t) and Tan <#)(t) = y(Q 


Suppose that the joint probability density function 
p. (x, y) is known. Then the joint probability density 
function p (R, (p) can be found from the following 
equation: 

p(x, y) dxdy = p(R cos <f), R sin 4>) R dRdep, 

Since the element of area dxdy in the x, y plane corre- 
sponds to the element of area of R dRdc^ in the R, (p 
plane, letQ(R, <^) = Rp(Rcos<J), R sin 0). Then 
p(x,y) dxdy = Q(R, <#>) dRd^. Now the probability den- 
sity function and the noise envelope R<^(t) alone is ob- 
tained by the sum of all phase angles and is 

/PTT 

Qi (R) = / Q(R,(#>) 


While the probability density function of the phase angle 
(p(t) alone is obtained by summing over all possible R 
and is 

^oo 


Q2(<#>) 


-f 

Jo 


Q(R,(/)) dR. 


If x(t) and y(t) are each normally distributed about zero 
and mean squared values of x(t) and y(t ) are equal and 
equal to the mean square value in c(t), also if the cross 
correlation function between x(t) and y(t) so that x(t) and 
y(t) are Independent random variables, hence x(t) and 
y(t) can be expressed as sums of normal variables. We 
conclude that their joint probability density function will 
be two dimensional normal distribution of the form 


p(x,Y) = p(x) p(y) 


2^ 2 
- X + V 

'T — 

2a 


le 


27r cr 


During the integration described previously, it fol- 
lows a 


Qi(R) = Re 
^ 2 
a 



where R ^ O, This probability density function Qj^(R) 
governs the distribution of the envelope and is known as 
the Rayleigh distribution. The parameter R is re- 
stricted to non-negative values. It should not be con- 
fused with the normal orobabilitv densitv function where 
the parameter may take on both positive and negative 
values. Solving the above integral Q 2 (<^>) probability 
density function for the phase angles <p{i) is given by 
Q2{^) TT where 0 ^ 27r. This shows that 

the values of (^(t) are uniformally distributed over zero 
to 27r and have a rectangular distribution. ^ 

The Presence of a Parasitic Target Jittering 
In Phase in a Clutter Environment 


Let a - No. 1 parasitic target signal, rms 

b = No. 2 parasitic target signal, rms 

c = the phasor sum of a and b 

Pq = the mean square value of the random 
scatters 

= C VPq Ro normalized to 

Po = 1. 

Assume that the probability density function of is 
f(<#>) = ^ . 0 < < TT 



1. If y = 2ab cos <py or <p = cos 

since f(y) = f(<^) 

2. Therefore, 


d<^ , 
dy 


-1 ( J , ) 

\ 2ab / 


f(y) 


ah 


- ( jl) 

\ 2ab/ 


3. or, the probability density function of is 


t( m^) 



a2 + b2 


+ 2ab 
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This distribution indicates the probability, 
f(m^)d(m^), of obtaining a particular type of first prob- 
ability distribution in power for a target consisting of 
random scatters and two strong targets. It can be indi- 
cated as 


f|^ ( m2) 



3, Allhough the probability of having an 

SLi + bi^ always remains at 1/2, the 
probability with which we can predict a given 
type of (P/P) increases with K, indepen- 
dent of a2 + b^. This implies that under the 
condition that K>10, the clutter generator 
provides stationary statistics. 

On the basis of this analysis, it is recommended that 
the clutter environment be characterized by: 

1, a^ + b^ 

2. K = a/b 

in order to use the result that 

Wj^(P)dP = (1 + m2) e 

Jo(2im \/J~) f 

First probability distribution in power for a target 
consisting of random scatters plus a fixed target, for 
several values of m^ = sVPq* 

= steady power 


0(K) 



As a typical case consider that the levels of ^e 
fixed targets have been established at and b^^, and 
that the parasitic-1 to parasitlc-2 target ratio is 
Ki = ai/bi, leaving only the relative phase between a^ 
and bi unknown. Then, we can specify with what prob- 
ability we can expect to obtain an (with correspond- 
ing type of first probability distribution) 


Wi(P/P), which may lie only in the range, 

9 9 2 2 2 

^1 ^bl - Ki + 1/K^ + 


2 


Kj + l/Kj ■ 


Note the following; 

o 

1 . The value around which m^ may range is 

2 ^ u 2 

ai + b^ • 

2. The percentage spread in m^ is dependent on 
K «= a/b; i, e, , D(K) = 


Pq - random power 

Ref: Vol. 13 Radiation Laboratory Series 


W,{P/P) 



The nature of f(m^) is such as to suggest that, in a 
large percentage of the possible W 3 ^(P/P) cases, identi- 
fying and resolving each of two strong targets in ground 
clutter is definitely possible. Since the most likely, 
and therefore most prominent, traces on an "A” scope 
will be those caused by returns that have been rein- 
forced and those that have been cancelled, a compari- 
son of the difference channel ”A” scope presentation 
with the sum channel ”A” scope presentation should 
enable an operator to identify and measure the range of 
each target. ^ 


APPENDIX 2 

Comparison Of The Tape Recording 
With The Filter Output 



Let 

*^xx0 ^ 

= 2T^ 6 (7) 

1. 

If HOco) 

= (l + jV>’^ 



- It 1 /T. 


then 


where 

«xxl = ~ 





2* Hence 

- W, f W*i> ♦xxii'-V^ 

X "“CO 


3. Since the autocorrelation function is an even 
function, it will be necessary only to solve for the case 
of T ^ 0 and use the mirror image of the result for 0 
in establishing the form of 
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0 ■ 
/ ® 


. / T -r/T- 

" 2Tj^ \ ■*'1 ® u(tj)u(-t^ + T^dtj^ 


u(-5j)u(-t^+i)dtJ 


/tsO 


2t^ +T 


T 


u(t^)u(tj^ - 


4, So, 


'^xx2 


W 


-t/T, 

e (|Tj+Tp 
2T, 



5. It has been shown that if we define 




{ [♦xxxW - VW ] } 


where V<i) = \ f ■*" 

and T = recording time, 

then (7^(7) ^ f dt 

0 


6, Substituting for 


2^4 

a 


. cr 


/ 


5/4 


-t/T 

e ^ (t + T^) 


2T, 


(%-) 


dt 




APPENDIX 3 


Relationship Between The Noise Generator 
Output And The Filter .Output 




o 2.2 

2 ^ 






+ — - tan"^ 


1. If 


“ir / 


<I>{1) = J $(jco)d(jc4 

“joo 


if w « o?- 

o 1 


« 2.2 
a, A 

1 ,1 TT ' 


2 - 2 

2 

2 ' oL w 2 

L “o 1 ° J 

2 

^0 


2. Then 


or 


3, 



= <^xx2(«) = 


/°° |w(jc4 


2 
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THE SPECTRAL EVALUATION OF ITERATIVE DIFFERENTIAL 
ANALYZER INTEGRATION TECHNIQUES 

M. C. Gilliland 
Beckman/ Berkeley Division 
Richmond, California 


Summary 

The iterative differential analyzer utilizes 
both continuous and incremental or iterative 
mathematical techniques for the solution of 
problems. Consequently, this machine is fre- 
quently required to perform numerical integra- 
tion. In this connection it is desirable to 
evaluate numerical integration techniques from 
a control system point of view. The W -trans- 
form, a special case of the modified Z-trans- 
form, is used as a base for analysis. 

The true numerical integration operator is 
shown to have the form T(iogw)“^ where T is 
the time increment for the process. The trun- 
cation error for an integration process is re- 
lated to the dynamic error of the corresponding 
integration operator which is determined by 
comparison with T(logw)“l. Various integra- 
tion operators are evaluated with respect to 
dynamic error. Parasitic solutions are shown 
to correspond to poles of the W -transfer func- 
tion of the operator. Round-off error accum- 
ulation may be determined from the W- plane 
representation of the operator. Synthesis of 
open-loop operators using root-locus and Bode 
techniques is discussed. Closed-loop operator 
selection and stability for the integration of 
linear ordinary differential equations is dis- 
cussed. Techniques are indicated for the 
stabilization of closed-loop operators. Tech- 
niques are presented for the determination of 
truncation and round-off error estimates for 
the integration of linear ordinary differential 
equations. 

Introduction 

A new type of analog computer, the itera- 
tive differential analyzer (IDA), recently has 
been developed. This computer is more 
flexible than the electronic differential ana- 
lyzer. The latter machine is capable of direct 
integration with respect to only one indepen- 
dent variable corresponding to machine time. 


The IDA, however, performs not only this oper- 
tion, but with the addition of memory allows 
the programmer to use numerical techniques. 
The IDA can be used as a three or four signi- 
ficant figure digital computer performing inte- 
gration numerically. The IDA can also be 
used as a hybrid computer where some compu- 
tations are carried out numerically and others 
in a standard ancilog manner. 

Since the IDA can use numerical integra- 
tion techniques as part of its mathematical 
repertoire, it is helpful to compare these 
techniques from the control system point of 
view which is familiar to most analog com- 
puter users. It is desirable to be able to de-‘ 
termine which numerical operator is the most 
suitable for a certain integration process, or 
further to compare the results of a numerical 
integration scheme with those to be obtained 
by direct integration. 

W -Transform 

Numerical integration can be thought of as 
a sampled-data process. One can use a trans- 
form algebra to analyze a sampled-data sys- 
tem in a manner similar to the use of the 
Laplace transform for the analysis of a con- 
tinuous-data system. The modified Z-trans- 
form^ has enjoyed wide application for this 
purpose. For the discussion which follows, it 
is convenient to use this transform with a de- 
lay which is equal to the sampling period. The 
resulting special case of the modified Z-trans- 
form is called the "W-transform. ^ The rela- 
tionship of the "W -transform to the Z-trans- 
form is similar to that of the Laplace trans- 
form to the operational transform used by 
Heaviside. Some of the pertinent properties of 
the W-transform are summarized below. 



W- Transform and Inverse 

The W -transform of a continuous function, 
f(t), is defined by 

00 

. ^ -(n+ 1) 

> f(nT)w =Fj(w). 

n = 0 

The subscript, T, is omitted where the depen- 
dence of the transform on T is understood. 
Consideration of the well-known sampling 
theorem^ leads to the conclusion that if f(t) is 
continuous and its Fourier spectrum vanishes 
identically for co , then f(t) is uniquely 

T 

determined from a knowledge of F(w). Under 
these conditions, f{t) can be found from^ 

f(tj= ^Residues [ w ^F(w)] (1) 

where the implied integration contour, en- 
closes all the poles of F(w). 

1 2 

Region of Stability * 

If all the poles of F(w) lie inside the unit 
circle, |w| <1 , in the complex' w -plane, then 
F(w) is the W-transform of a ’’stable” func- 
tion, f(nt). That is, ultimately, f(nt) with 
increasing n. If some poles of F(w) lie in 
I w I >1 , or if poles of order >1 lie on | w j = 1 , 
then the corresponding f(nt) is an ’’unstable 
function”. Ultimately, | f{nt) | “»‘oowith increas- 
ing n. If F(w) has no poles in |w| >1 and only 
first-order poles on |w|=l then the corresponds 
ing f(nt) is ’’marginally stable”. f(nt) does 
not tend to zero but is bounded for all n. This 
behavior is illustrated by the three functions 
and their W-transforms below. 


f(t) 

F(w) 

(0. I)*' 

1 


H 

d 

1 

sinut 

sinwT 


(w-coswT) -i-sin wT 
2 * 1 


Steady- sta te Respon se o f W- Transform 
Operators 

The W-transform of sinut is given by 

F(w)= _ 

2 2 

(w-coscoT) f sin coT 
If we take 0 =wT , then 

F(w)= -§i£2 , 

2 2 

{W-COS0) + Sin 0 

and the poles of F(w) are seen to be located at 
w = e Suppose 0(w) is an operator on F(w) 

which results in the response H(w), so that 
H(w)/ F(w)=0(w). Then, the steady-state 
response H(ej®) due to the excitation F(ej^) is 
given by O (eJ® )F(e ). If O is expressed in the 
polar form 0(e3^)= G(0)e 3 ^ then G, ^ are 
respectively the transfer gain and phase of 
the operator, O, as a function of 0, which may 
be called the ’’sample angle”. Bode plots can 
be constructed for W-transfer functions from 
a knowledge of G,. c|). It is seen that the sam- 
ple limit given by the sampling theorem^ cor- 
responds to the sample angle 0 = tt. 

W-Transform of Finite Difference Operators 

It can be shown that 

W{f(nT + mT)}= W{f(nT)} = w"" F(w). 

This result can be applied to the finite differ- 
ence operators 

Ef(nT)Hf(nT + T) 

Af(nT)sf(nT + T) - f(nT) 

^(nT)= f(nT) - f(nT - T) 

to give 

W {Ef{nT)}='wF(w) 

W {Af(nT) }=('w-l)F(-w) 
W{Vf(nT)}=(:i^)F(w). 

which define the W-transfer functions for these 
operators. W-transfer functions can be de- 
duced for more complex finite difference oper- 
ators in an obvious way. 
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The True Numerical Integration Operator 


The steady- state transfer function for O is 


Suppose f(nT) is some sampled-data func- 
tion. One might ask if there is a unique contin- 
uous function, g(t), such that g ^{nT)^f{nT). If 
so, then apparently g(nT) can be considered the 
"true integral" of f(nT). This question is basic 
to the problem of numerical integration. -Assum- 
ing that g(nT) exists, if an operator, O, can be 
found such that 


G(w)=*0(w) F(w) 


0(e 






as one might suspect. This result can be de- 
veloped on an alternative and intuitive basis. 
Suppose h(t), the continuous representation of 
f(nT), can be considered a linear combination 
of functions 

^ j(nut - c|) ) 

r ■>' 

n — 0 


for some set of functions f^(nT), then O is a 
"true numerical integration operator" with re- 
spect to these f^. g(nT) does exist and an O can 
be found whenever the f^ satisfy certain proper- 
ties. 


In this event, 


g(t) is given by 
00 


Z 


^n 

jwn 


e 


j(nZi: - ct)n) 


n = 0 


If f(nT) is not singular for finite n, then f 
has a unique continuous representation h{t) with 
the restriction that the Fourier spectrum for h 
vanish identically for w Thus, 


h(nT)=f(nT). h is a valid representation for f, 
since for practical cases T must be restricted 
so that no significant information is lost. Then, 
the true integral of f(nT) is g(nT) where 
g(t)=/h(t)dt. Suppose g(t) is given by (see 
equation (1) above) 


g(t)^ 


1 

2Trj 


I 


w G(w)dw 


For each term 

W{^e }=4_ 

jon jeon 

Thus in the limit, the above result obtains. 

T 

Unfortunately has no realizable re pre- 

log w 

sentation in terms of numerical processes. 
However, it can be used to provide a spectral 
estimate of the integration error for a given 
integration operator. 

Dynamic Error 


where C is suitably chosen and G(w) is the 
W-transform of g{t). It can be shown that 
_t_ 

T 

g'(t)= ("w G(w)dw, 

Z TT j ^ T 

C 

and 

w{g'(t)}= i^G(w). 

It follows that 

G(w)= -X— F(w) 
logw 

and 0(w), the true numerical integration oper- 
ator, is given by 

0(w)= — . 

logw 


In order to evaluate the useful range of the 
sample angle, 0, for a numerical integration 
operator, its phase and gain as a function of 0 
can be compared with that for T(logw)“^. 

Thus, a Bode analysis can be made of the 
spectral integration properties of an arbitrary 
integration operator. 

Dynamic error is generally a more mean- 
ingful measure of the integration capability of 
an operator. Suppose g{nT) is the true inte- 
gral of some function f(nT). If an operator, O, 
acting on f produces the response g(nT), then 
what is really desired as a measure of inte- 
gration error is an estimate of 
E=Max {| g“g 1/ I g I }• ^ can be computed as a 

function of 0 {or coif T is fixed). If 
G {w) = 0(w) F(w), then the steady-state trans- 
fer function for O can be represented 

0(ej® )=G{e ) \ 
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The steady- state form of the true integration 
operator is 

-j u-/ ^ 

i e 

( a ) 

so that 

I -I- - j(<(>+7) 

If f I - 1 1 -£ 1 = I 1 -ioG(0)e ^ I. 
|gi ' g ' 

Thus 

Ee= 1 (wG)"^ + 2(a)G) sin cj). 

In what follows it will be seen that the dynamic 
error of an integration operator is the same as 
its normalized spectral truncation error. 

Truncation Error 


Open Integration Operators 

An open integration operator has the form 

f(nT), (2) 

where k and the A^ are suitably chosen so that 
Of(nT) approximates y^^^l - Yn — p There 
are numerous special cases ^ of equation (2) 
which are commonly used either for predictors 
or for integration. Three are given below as 
an example. 

yn+l=yn + '^^n (^uler) 

yn + l=yn+74<55^n-59fn_i+37f^_2-9f^.3)(Adams) 


O f(nT) = 


' k 


For a discussion of truncation error, it will 
be convenient to denote f(nT) by f^^ . Thus 
fn^-m nneans f{nT'hmT). If 

y(t)=/f(t)dt 

then 

t=(n+. 1)T 

yn^l= yn+ jfWdt. 

t=nT 


In order to determine y^^.! precisely, f(t) must 
be known for almost all t in the interval 
nT< t < (n4*l)T. However, for numerical inte- 
gration, f(t) is generally known only for discrete 
values of t, resulting in the sampled -data func- 
tion f(mT). Thus, some approximation must 

be found for , , 

t=(nH- 1)T 

H{t)=^ f(t)dt 

t=nT 


in terms of f(mT), which will provide an ade- 
quately accurate estimate of H(t) is 

usually approximated by the application of some 
finite difference operator to f(nT). An operator, 
O, is said to be closed or open depending on 
whether Of(nT) involves a knowledge of f(mT) 
for m^n+1 or m^n. 


yn+l"yn-3+ 3 — (2fn-fn-l + 2 fn_ 2 ){Ne'wton-Cotes) 

The W-plane representation of equation (2) 
is 

j = l 


SO that the W -transfer function of an open 

operator from y to y , is 
^ -^n-p “^n-vl 



Closed Integration Operators 



where k and the A^ are again suitably chosen 
so that Of(nT) approximates p 

Three examples of special cases are given 
below. 


(Trapezoidal) 

yn + l=yn-l^- (Simpson) 

3T 

yni- 1 =yn- 2+ l+3fn+3fn- 1 +fn-2) 

(Newton) 
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The W- plane representation of (4) is 

j= 1 


SO that the "W -transfer function of a closed oper- 



Tr uncation and Dynamic Error 


The error committed by representing 
T(iogw)"^ -with an expansion of finite order in 
the operator Vis called the truncation error. 
The coefficients in equations (2), (4) are 
usually determined so that f(nT) is approxima- 
ted by a polynomial in t of degree k+2. Since 
only a limited class of functions are 'well 
approximated by polynomials, there is no 
guarantee that the are optimal for a general 
purpose integration scheme. Further, the 
error estimates based on this procedure in 
many cases represent only very conservative 
upper bounds. Since every v^ell-behaved 
sampled-data function, f(nT), has a continuous 
repre sentation, h(t), which has a finite spec- 
trum, it is preferable to evaluate truncation 
error spectrally. The total error in the com- 
putation of yn+.l from a knowledge of 
f(mT), m-^ n-f-1 and Yj^-p equal to the inner 
product of the dynamic error and the spectral 
representation of f(nT). Consequently, the 
dynamic error is a spectral representation of 
the truncation error. Fig. 1 shows the dyna- 
mic error of various integration operators as a 
function of the sample angle, 6. 

Note that one five -point closed operator has 
better error properties than the five -point 
Newton-Cotes operator. This shows that the 
A^ are not chosen in an optimal way in the lat- 
ter formula. The round-off error stability 
(to be discussed later) of both arq comparable. 



In the process of constructing a numerical 
integration operator (see equations (3), (5) ) 
which approximates T(logw)"^ , parasitic roots 
are introduced which correspond to poles of 
the operator in the w -plane for an open-loop 
system (see Fig. 2 ). These roots are excited 


by round-off error, other noise, or the nor- 
mal excitation of the system and generate 
spurious parasitic responses. The open-loop 
stability of an operator can be determined from 
the location of these poles in the w- plane. Note 
that the parasitic roots for a closed-loop sys- 
tem do not in general correspond to the poles 
of the operator. The closed -loop behavior of 
integration systems will be discussed later. 


The stability properties of an open-loop 
operator are illustrated with examples. The 
transfer function for Simpson's rule is given 
by 

T w^-t- 4w + 1 



The poles of this operator are located at 
’w= +1, -1. The pole at w= -f-1 is a basic 
requirement for an integrator in the same 
sense that a pole is needed at s^O, in the 
s- plane for integration in a continuous -data 
system. The pole at w=: —1 results in a mar- 
ginally stable parasitic response of the Simp- 
son operator. Note that this root causes a 
resonance of the operator to uniformly alter- 
nating round\-off error, e, whose W-transform 
is (for an € magnitude) 

F(w)= ! 

(w41)2 

The transfer function for Newton's rule 
is given by 

^ (W4l)^ 


The parasitic roots of this operator corres- 
pond to poles located at w^se eJ^JL 

3 3 . 

It is seen that the parasitic response is again 
marginally stable. 


Round-Off Error Sensitivit'v 


Frequently, the round-off error distribu- 
tion is known for an integration process. In 
this case, a round-off error spectrum can be 
found which then can be used to determine 
quantitatively the response of a stable system 
to round-off error. In any event, a realistic 
upper bound for round-off error accumulation 
can be obtained from the knowledge of the lo- 
cation of the roots of a stable system. 


Suppose a system root is located at 
w^ae*^ , a <1. Further, suppose the system is 
excited sinusoidally by a driving _functi on 
whose poles are located at w=:e Then 
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the response of the system corresponding to the 
root at Wse “^^is magnitude bounded by 

[ l+a acos (0 - <!>)] 


■whose solutions are respectively unstable and 
stable . 

Stable Differential Equations 


Maximum response is s^en to obtain for d=(}), 
and is given by ( 1 -a)“ . Thus, one can 
assume (and conservatively so) that all the 
round-off error as a function of nT has the form 
€ cos(nB) to obtain an upper bound for this par- 
ticular system response to round-off. The 
above procedure can be used to obtain a bound 
for each system response. Then a bound for 
the overall effect of round-off error on the sys- 
tem is a weighted average of these bounds. 

If the system has unstable roots then, ulti- 
mately, the response of the system due to 
round-off error alone will be dominant. The 
long-time response due to an unstable system 
root is essentially independent of excitation 
whose growth is no more than exponential. Con- 
sequently, a good estimate can be made of the 
contribution of unstable roots to total system 
response. In this connection it is frequently 
important to be able to establish an upper 
bound on the number of computation cycles under- 
gone by a slightly unstable operator before the 
error growth is deleterious. The root-locus 
chart for the system provides this capability. 

Closed-Loop System Stability 

Integration operators are used more often 
to integrate, numerically, a simultaneous set 
of ordinary differential equations than to per- 
form an open-loop integration of some function. 
The parasitic roots of these operators gener- 
ally determine the stability characteristics of 
the integration system. In order to evaluate 
the stability properties of a closed-loop system 
it is necessary to determine the location of the 
closed-loop roots. This can be accomplished 
from a knowledge of the open-loop poles and 
zeros for a linear system. Root-locus tech- 
niques are advantageous for this purpose. Fre- 
quently, much can be determined about the 
stability characteristics of a non-linear system 
using linear analysis. 

It will suffice to use two simple differential 
equations to illustrate the techniques suggested. 
These are (y=:y(x)) 


= ay i-f{x) 

(6) 

= - ayi- f(x) 

(7) 


Equation (7) is a simple case of a stable 
differential equation. It can be written in the 
form 


yrs — fa ydx+ ffdx. 

Taking the W -transform with respect to x we 
have 


Y=: 


aT 
log w 


Y -f 


:^F. 

log w 


Suppose T{logw) ^ is approximated by G(w). 
Then 


Yr:G(w) [F - ay] . 


A block diagram of this system is shown in 
Fig. 3. The open-loop poles and zeros for the 
system are those of G. The closed-loop roots 
satisfy aG= -1. G contains the parameter T 
and consequently G can be expressed 

G=:TG . 


Thus, the closed-loop roots can be deter- 
mined as a function of K=:aT from a root- 
locus plot for KGs= —1. System stability de- 
pends on whether the roots are inside or out- 
side the unit circle, |w|=l, in the w -plane. 

The stability plots as a function of K for 
various operators used in the integration sys- 
tem of Fig. 3 are shown in Figs. 4-13 (solid 
lines). The operators are given below. 


Operator 

H 

w-1 

^ w-f 1 
2 ‘ w-1 

— w^H»4w-hl 
^ w^-. 1 

3T (w-»- 1 ) ^ 

2 X 7w^-t-32w3-t.l2w^ 

45 ' 4 


Operator and 
Figure Number 

4 (Euler) 

5 (Trapezoidal) 

6 (Simpson) 

7 (Newton) 

32w + 7 Q 


- 1 (5 -point Newton Cotes) 
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T -<"5. 8’w^-h6\v^+-5. 8w-)- 1 


• -h ’w^-'W-l 

T 9w^ + 19w^ -5w ^-1 



2 

2T . ^ -^2w 

5'w^-4w- 1 


9 


10 


11 


X t 1 1^\'^^^ 1 Iw-h 1 

4 3 2 

w + 3w — 3w-l 

T w^-4-26w^4-66w^"h26'w-H 1 ^ 

^ +.10w^ -lOw-^l 

It can be seen that operators 13, 12 are 
seriously unstable and are of limited use for 
either open- or closed-loop systems. For very 
small K, one root of operator 13 represents an 
unstable system response of (-10)^, where n is 
the computation step number. 

Operators 6, 7, 8, 9 can be used for short- 
time integration with small K. Of these oper- 
ator 7 has the best stability characteristics. 
Operators 4, 10 can be used for long-time inte- 
gration with limited open-loop gain (limited Ax). 
Operators 5, 11 can be used for long-time inte- 
gration with any finite non-zero open-loop gain. 

It must be recognized that stability is not 
the only requirement which limits the open- 
loop gain of the system. The gain is a function 
of the sample angle and one must also limit the 
sample angle so that the dynamic error of the 
operator is not serious. The dynamic error 
curves for the above operators are shown in 
Fig. 1. 


which leads to the transformed equation 
Y =G(w) [ F +*ay] 

where G(w) is an approximation of T(logw) 

The block diagram for this system is the same 
as that shown in Fig. 3 except for the feedback, 
which in this case is positive. The closed loop 
roots satisfy KG:::! where K=:aT, G=: TG . 

The unstable system stability plots for 
operators 14~7 are shown in Figs. 14-7 with 
hatched loci. Note that no integration oper- 
ator whose dynamic error is zero for zero 
sample angle can result in stable system re- 
sponse. An evaluation can be made of the use- 
fulness of a particular operator by a compari- 
son of the growth of the unstable system re- 
sponse due to the operator with the growth of 
the desired unstable solution of the differential 
equati on. 

Stability Compensation 

Sometimes an integration system can be 
stability compensated by the addition of suit- 
ably located poles and zeros in the w -plane. 
Generally, this technique provides a less 
rapid growth of the unstable response rather 
than the elimination of unstable roots. Com- 
pensation has an effect on the dynamic error 
of the operator which also must be considered. 


Synthesis of Integration Operators 


Generally, there are four criteria for the 
synthesis or selection of an integration oper- 
ator. These are: 


1) Its influence on the stability char- 
acteristics of the closed-loop sys- 
tem in which it is to be used. 


Root -locus stability plots may be made in a 
similar manner for more complex linear inte- 
gration systems. 

Unstable Differential Equations 

Equation (6) is simple case of an unstable 
differential equation. It can be written in the 
form 

y=/aydx 4-/fdx 


2) Whether the integration is long- or 
short-time. 

3) Whether it has suitable dynamic 
error. 

4) How much machine time is required 
for its use. 

These criteria cannot all be satisfied indepen- 
dently. However, the use of control system 
synthesis techniques simplifies the develop- 
ment of an operator which has desirable 
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characteristics with respect to these criteria. 
Series Approximation of T(logw)’’^ 


Although the following method for operator 
synthesis is not particularly fruitful, it is de- 
scribed because of its interesting relationship 
to well-known integration formulae. A com- 
mon series expansion for logw is 


log Wr :2 



w I > a 


If various numbers of terms are retained to 
approximate logw and the result is used to gen- 
erate an approximation for T(logw)"^, a se- 
quence of integration operators will result. 

For example, if one term of the series is re- 
tained then 


T{log w)“ ^ ^ ^ 

I w - 1 


which is the trapezoidal operator. It two terms 
are retained. 


T(iog w) 


-1^3T_ (w^-1)^ 




Oi, are well-known. O., O are of limited 
use because they are both closed and highly 
unstable (see Figs. 13, 12). These are oper- 
ators 11, 13 above. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that the dynamic error of the lat- 
ter two is quite small. 

Optimization of Coefficients 

It was noted earlier that the coefficient^, 
usually used in the expansions of equations' V' 
(3), (5) are not optimal. Frequently, a read- 
justment of the poles of zeros of the operator 
will lead to smaller dynamic error without/ 
significantly changing its stability character- 
istics. For example operator 9 (not O 9 ) is 
five -point and closed. It is a linear combina- 
tion of the Newton and Simpson operators. It 
has approximately the same dominant stability 
characteristics as the Simpson operator. Com- 
pared with any other standard five -point closed 
operator, it exhibits less dynamic error. It 
has about the same general stability proper- 
ties as the five -point Newton-Cotes operator. 
Obviously, the coefficients used for operator 9 
are a better choice than those for other 
standard five -point formulae. 


which is the Newton operator. 
Polynomial Operators 


One might intuitively suspect that an oper- 
ator selected for its ability to integrate poly- 
nomials should have improved dynamic error 
properties. In order to evaluate such a scheme, 
some of these operators are developed below 
and then evaluated with respect to stability and 
dynamic error. Such a sequence of polynomial 
integration operators is defined by 


0 „(^v) = 


w{tV n ! } 

(n-l)!} 


n > o. 


As an example of how the coefficients of an 
operator may be adjusted for stability at the 
expense of dynamic error, compare operator 
11 with the Simpson operator. Both are three - 
point and closed. Dynamic error is smaller 
for the Simpson operator but operator 11 has 
better stability properties. 

The IDA can be used as a tool for the study 
of integration operators. It is capable of 
generating root-locus plots and determining 
dynamic error. One may conveniently use the 
high speed iterative feature to optimize the 
dynamic error properties of an operator 
empirically. 


F our of these are 

Oj(w)=; (Euler) 

O i(w)- — (Trapezoidal) 

^ I w-1 

3 ^ 

0.(w):r “ . ^ 4-llw -^llw + 1 
4 3 > 

.f. 3 w ^ - 3 w — 1 

^5 4 '2 

^ ^-lOw'^-lOw-1 


Choice of Operator for a Closed-Poop System 

One technique for the choice of an operator 
to be used for the numerical integration of 
some particular system of ordinary differen- 
tial equations is outlined below. What follows 
assumes that the programmer has some gross 
knowledge of the characteristics of the solution. 

Linear Ordinary Differential Equations 

The discussion here will be restricted to 
those equations of the constant coefficient type. 
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Usually, the extension of the technique to a 
more general linear case is not unduly difficult. 

First, the use of an integration operator 
must result in suitable closed-loop system 
stability properties. This includes considera- 
tion of total solution time, type of solution ex- 
pected, etc. The stability restriction will elim- 
inate from consideration many of the integration 
operators in the programmer's repertoire. 

Second, some estimate must be made of the 
bandwidth of the system response, and what 
dynamic error is tolerable within this band- 
width. This will fix T (the integration incre- 
ment) for any particular operator. Some oper- 
ator can then be chosen based on simulation 
time limits. The choice should be rechecked 
with respect to stability. 

It should be noted that this is only one 
approach. Others exist and are often more desir- 
able, using results developed earlier. For ex- 
ample, it may be more practical to evaluate the 
effect of truncation error on the basis of closed- 
loop system response rather than on an open- 
loop dynamic error basis. 

Non -Linear Differential Equations 


3. Shannon, C.E., Proceedings of the I. R. E., 
Vol. 37, January, 1949, pp. 10-21. 

4. Hildebrand, F. B. , Introduction to Numer- 
ical Analysis, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 


The techniques outlined for linear systems 
frequently can be used to obtain bounds for 
round-off error accumulation and truncation 
error estimates. If gross information is 
available about magnitude bounds for dependent 
variables as well as expected bandwidth require- 
ments, then sometimes a "linearized worst 
case" approach can be taken. For example, 
the solution of many non-linear equations can be 
approximated by a sequence of linear solutions. 
With this technique, stability requirements are 
established by the properties of the most severe 
linear solution. In a similar manner, the 
necessary dynamic error level for the integra- 
tion operator can be estimated. 
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SAMPLE ANGLE, 6 (RADIANS) 

DYNAMIC ERROR OF VARIOUS INTEGRATION OPERATORS 

FIGURE I 



SIMPLE OPEN-LOOP SYSTEM SIMPLE CLOSED- LOOP SYSTEM 

SIMPLE OPEN- AND CLOSED-LOOP INTEGRATION SYSTEMS 


FIGURE 2 
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INTEGRATION SYSTEM FOR -*<^+ f 
FIGURE 3 



o(w)= (eul£r) 0(w)= {trapezoidal) 

FIGURE 4 FIGURE 5 



FIGURE 6 


FIGURE 7 
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Summary 

A steepest descent iterative approach based 
on least squares error minimization is employed 
to obtain the optimum set of parameters typi- 
fying a system such that the system outputs 
satisfy desired performance criteria. The itera- 
tion process is shown to converge under fairly 
general conditions provided the initial guess 
lies in a neighborhood of the true optimum. An 
automatic gain control assures stability of the 
iteration procedure, which is a single step 
iteration process, i.e., only one parameter is 
updated at a time, which aside from theoretical 
considerations minimizes equipment duplication. 
The optimization procedure may also be applied 
to the problem of determining the parameters 
defining a physical system by comparing the out- 
puts of the physical system to those of an ap- 
proximate model simulated on an analog computer. 
The errors due to the comparison are minimized 
by the optimization procedure to determine the 
parameters of interest. The same procedure can 
be applied to home in on boundary conditions in 
ordinary differential equations. 

Introduction 

One of the problems frequently encountered 
in simulating a physical system on an analog 
computer is the problem of finding the values 
of the parameters typifying the system so that 
the system outputs will have desired performance 
characteristics. Optimizations of this type can 
involve many computer runs even when a good undei> 
standing of the physical system exists. Since if 
the number of independent parameters is say, N, 
then one must search for that point in N - dimen- 
sional space yielding the desired output charac- 
teristics. The magnitude of this task is clear. 
The object of this paper is to present an approadi 
which automates this optimization process so 
that the system engineer can simply specify the 
performance criteria and then let the computer 
itself do the laborious task of finding the 
optimum set of parameters. The optimization 
process under consideration is pictured in Fig. 

(1) • The system parameters (X can be considered 
to be inputs to the system in the sense that 
they are varied until the system outputs, y(t), 
behave in the desired fashion as determined by 
the performance criteria. The outputs £(t), of 
the box labeled performance criteria are error 
quantities and are a measure of how well the 
individual performance criteria are satisfied. 
Since all these errors have to be simultaneously 
evaluated, a single measure of total system 
performance, S, has been chosen which in this 
case is a weighted integral least squares error 


criterion.* 

To date, the design engineer optimizing a 
physical system on an analog computer will, in 
general, adjust the parameters, a, in a trial 
and error fashion by observing the system out- 
puts, y(t), until the desired response is ob- 
tained. The design engineer is acting as the 
feedback element by mentally evaluating the 
system characteristics and employing his judge- 
ment and experience to readjust the parameters, 
a. If he is more sophisticated, he will have 
instrumented on the computer the performance 
criteria and a total measure of system perfor- 
mance, S, as in Fig. (1); if in addition a 
high speed repetitive computer is at his dis- 
posal his task as feedback element in trying to 
determine the optimum set of parameters, a, is 
considerably eased since he can observe whether 
S is being minimized on the display unit as he 
is adjusting the parameters. However, if the 
problem is nonlinear, or the number of parameters 
is large, then automatic techniques are a 
necessity. Meisslnger^ by means of the parameter 
influence coefficient technique has been able 
to obtain the gradient of S with respect to the 
parameters, a, on an analog computer - thus 
indicating the direction of the vector in which 
the parameters should be adjusted. In order 
to make the process completely automatic, it is 
necessary to know not only the direction of the 
vector correction, but also the length of the 
vector required such that the iteration process 
converges. An iteration process is required 
because it is desired to obtain the ’’best single 
value" of the parameters for the entire time 
history under consideration. 

Margolis and Leondes^ employ a similar 
approach, however, the problem which they are 
solving is not the one described here. They 
are interested in determining the values of the 
parameters, a, which minimize S at each instant 
of time, t. The answers which they obtain are 
then functions of time - that is each a is a 
time function. Therefore, their solution does 
not require an iteration process. 


One could have chosen other measures of total 
system performance such as 

I ^ 

etc, 

1=1 ^ 

However, the technique presented applies only to 
least squares error criteria. 



Shapiro^ developed a digital technique which 
is mathematically equivalent to the one presented 
in this paper, where the differential equations 
of the system are expanded into a Taylor time 
series, and the errors are minimized by a least 
squares criterion. The feasibility of automatic 
solution by analog methods has been made possible 
by the advent of the parameter influence coeffi- 
cient technique^ which obviates the necessity of 
the Taylor time series expansion. The chief 
advantage of the analog computer being in obtain- 
ing solutions quickly, and hence the feasibility 
of solving ''on line" problems. 


also been the satisfaction of the boundary 
conditions. 


Formulation of Problem 


Let the physical system to be optimized on 
the computer be described by the following set 
of R first order differential equations 


yr<t) = fr(t,yj(t),y2(t),...,yj^(t);Oj,a2,...,Q^) 


r = 1,...,R 


( 1 ) 


A real time computer is perfectly adequate 
for most applications because relatively few 
iterations are needed to converge and small 
solution times are not essential. Sample-hold 
operations, and automatic cycling of the computer 
modes (RESET, HOLD, OPERATE) for the iteration 
process is accomplished by externally controlling 
the hold and reset relays. Of course, if a high 
speed repetitive computer is available the solu- 
tion time will be negligible. In any case the 
real time mode is more convenient for check out 
purposes and final recording of results. 


Practical examples where the optimization 
procedure was applied are the following: 1) 
Fitting the response of a complex nonlinear 
three degree of freedom system (exhibiting 
second order characteristics) with the response 
of a simple second order mass -spring system to 
obtain automatically the equivalent natural 
frequency and damping of the system. 2) Deter- 
mining the best estimate of the present position 
and velocity of a ballistic missile by fitting 
the equations of motion to sampled positional 
radar data corrupted by gauss ian noise. Here 
six parameters, position, and velocity, have to 
be continuously determined. Since it is an "on 
line" problem a high speed repetitive computer 
is necessary to allow the Iteration process to 
converge before the arrival of the next data 
sample. 3) Boundary value problems in ordinary 
differential equations. Here the performance 
criteria are the errors in the satisfaction of 
the various boundary conditions applied. Since 
the number of boundary conditions is equal to 
the number of parameters (initial conditions) 
updated, the errors must all go to zero. 


Other possible areas of application are: 

1) Problems in the calculus of variations where 
to date only trial and error methods for the 
initial conditions of the Euler-Lagrange equa- 
tions have been used to satisfy the boundary 
conditions. A typical such example is the 
mission profile problem^ where it is desired to 
find the flight path which minimizes the amount 
of fuel or time it takes to attain a given point 
in space with a given velocity. 2) Solution of 
partial differential equations by serial tech- 
niques (i.e. where time is incremented and the 
space variable is taken to be the continuous 
variable) appears to be feasible since one of the 
main stumbling blocks in such an approach has 


where the n=l,,..,N are the parameters to be 
adjusted such that the system outputs, y 
rt:l,,..,R, will have the desired performance 
characteristics. Let the performance criteria 
be described by error functions 

$^(t) = £i[t,yj^(t),y2(t),,..,yjj(t)]i=l,...,I (2) 

(which vanish when the performance criteria are 
satisfied.) 

Consider first the case where the system 
outputs are sampled at times tj j=0,l, . , . , J. ** 
This represents J+1 points in time over which 
Eqs. (1) are fitted. Define 

£^(tj)Hf^j i=l,...,I j=0,l,...,J (3) 

Let 

J I 2 

S = ^ijMj ^lj~ ® 

j=0 1=1 

i-l,...,I j=0,l,.,,,J 


denote a weighted sum of the errors squared which 
is to be minimized with respect to the N para- 
meters CX^, To minimize S, Eq. (4) is differen- 
tiated with respect to oc^ and the derivatives are 
set to zero. 


j=0 1=1 




n=l,. .,,N 


(5) 


Eq. (5) represents N functional equations for the 
N parameters, which are to be determined. To 
solve Eq. (5) on the analog computer the follow- 
ing iterative process is employed. 


* 


yr5 


dt 


In "on line” problems this represents a comb 
of J+1 points. The comb moves up in time as 
new data samples arrive, i.e., the system is 
fitted over the latest J+1 sample points. 
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(k+l) (k) 1=0 1^1 

ct = C* “ ■ ' ' " 


J I 

hhg 


^ i=l \^^n 




(k) 


LL 


n=sl, . . . ,N 


* 


( 6 ) 


where the duperscript k denotes the Iteration 
step. The iteration process described above is 
a "single step process," i.e,, only one is 
updated at a time. Thus, during the next cycle 
of computer operation the parameter is up- 

dated, and so on, • This has the advantag e c om- 
puter wise that Eq. (6) and the circuit for the 
partial derivatives 


have to be instrumented once and not N times - 
with rotary stepping switches switching the 
circuit cyclically with respect to the index n 
during the reset period of each repetitive 
cycle, (see Fig. 2). Note that the iteration 

must stop, i.e. 

is satisfied. The denominator is a normaliza- 
tion factor and may be considered to be an "auto- 
matic gain control" to insure stability of the 
iteration process. 


In the case of continuously sampled systems 
the Iteration procedure becomes 


„(k). Vil 


T I 

S n U- " 


i 

$ 


i=l 


G^Ct) 


yi 


(k) 


2 




dt 


(7) 


n=l, . . . ,N 


and the same remarks apply. 

Geometrical Motivation for the Iteration Process 


For the purpose of this discussion it will 
be convenient to first simplify the notation by 
relabeling the (J+1)I errors, ^h 

h=l,2,...,H =:(J+1)I, and similarly the weighting 
factors. The double summation in Eqs, (4) -(6) 
then reduces to a single summation, and the 
error measure, S, becomes 


An investigation of the convergence of this 
Iteration procedure is given in the Appendix. 


2 * 
S=^gl,€h h=l,2,...,H (8) 

h=l 

The H errors on the N para- 
meters, (For model fitting N^H, while for 

boundary value problems N^H and the errors 
should become zero.) Since it is desired to 
obtain a single step iteration procedure which 
will minimize Eq. (8), it is only necessary to 
consider one parameter, say a. Let 

£(a) = 

denote the error vector before a is updated, and 
i(a + Set) the error vector after a has been 
updated. To obtain a "steepest descent" path 
one tries to make the updated vector, Z(Ci + Ja), 
orthogonal under the metric, g|^, to the deriva- 
tive of the E(a) vector, with respect to the 
parameter a. This orthogonality condition can 
be expressed in equation form as the following 
scalar product: 

h=l 

The object is now to solve Eq. (10) for 
which is the increment by which the parameter Cc 
is to be updated. Expanding ^|^(a + Sa) Into 
a Taylor series including only first order terms, 
Eq, (10) becomes 


*Shapiro^ considers a more general formulation. 
The error measure, S, is defined as the positive 
definite quadratic 


S = 






This formulation may be necessary in some problems 
involving noisy measurements. In the case of 
additive gauss ian white noise this is the method 
of "Maximum likelihood" if the inverse of the 
covariance matrix is chosen to be the matrix of 
the weighting factors, (gjh^* '^ke corresponding 
iteration procedure is 



2 

g.h^l 

H 

2 'h°‘ 


By choosing = ^h8h> where is the 
Kronecker delta function, this formulation 
reduces to the one presented in the text. 
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H 

-E 

h*l 




Solving now Eq. (11) for Sol yields the desired 
Iteration formula 



S(CH- = s(a) + 0 ' ^ ®h(^) 
b=l 

since the g^ are all positive It follows Immed- 
iately that 

s(oH- Sa )4 s(a). 


In the case where the depend linearly on t he 
parameters, Eqs. (10) and (11) are exactly equlv^ 
alent. It follows that the Iteration process 
must converge. Consider the vector diagram In 
Fig. (3). By Eq. (11) the vector 

t(a) +Sa|| 

Is orthogonal to the vector 


Since the leg of a right triangle Is smaller than 
the hypotenuse It follows Immediately that 

t(a + Sa)»-£(a) + Sci!||«£(a) (13) 

which was to be shown. The equality In Eq. (13) 
can only hold If Jofr=0 which means that the 
process has become stationary; If 



the system under consideration Is Independent of 
the parameter a, and hence Ct should be discarded* 
This Is accomplished on the computer by Imple- 
menting a zero detector for the quantity 


If the are nonlinear this will still be 
true If Sol is sufficiently small. In order to 
Insure this, one can Introduce an attenuation 
function as shown in Fig. (4). This may not be 
necessary If the are "well behaved." Of 
course, caution must be exercised In nonlinear 
problems, for unless the are convex func- 
tions of the parameters, more than one minimum 
may exist and a good ball park guess for the 
Initial setting of the parameters Is necessary 
to converge to the absolute minimum. 

The original motivation for the iteration 
procedure described by Eq. (12) was an attempt 
to simplify the Newton -Raphson which in this 
case Is 



The two Iteration processes differ In that the 
denominator in Eq. (14) contains second deri- 
vative terms. 






Similarly it is easy to show that S is re- 
duced. Let S(Ctf Sa) denote the error measure 
after a has been updated, then 



which are ignored In Eq. (12). To obtain the 
second derivatives on the analog computer by 
the parameter Influence coefficient technique 
requires roughly speaking, triple the equipment 
complement required by the original system (to 
obtain the first derivatives, 

'ha » 

takes about double the complement - which is 
bad enough.) If the are linear functions 
of the parameters the two iteration processes 
are Identical since then the second derivatives 


*For the meaning of "well behaved" see the con- 
vergence proof In the Appendix. 
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are identically zero. In nonlinear problems it 
might happen that due to the second derivatives, 
the denominator in Eq. (14) can change sign in 
which case the process becomes unstable* This 
cannot happen with the proposed iteration proce- 
dure, Eq* (12), since there the denominator is 
always positive. Thus, both from a practical and 
theoretical point of view, the iteration proce- 
dure, Eq* (12), is superior to the Newton -Raphs on 
scheme. 

Illustrative Example 


where 

u,v,w are the velocities along the body 
axes x,y, z 

q is the pitch rate 

a is the angle of attack 

9 is the angle of elevation 

The equation of the model approximating the 
underwater body is 

0* + 23 u6’ + (1)^0* = 0 (19) 


An interesting application to an actual 
problem* is the following three degree of freedom 
study, where it is desired to fit the response of 
an underwater body (in the pitch plane) with the 
response of a second order mass-spring system to 
determine the equivalent natural frequency and 
damping of the underwater body. The differential 
equations of motion of the underwater body simu- 
lated on the computer are (employing standard 
terminology) 




y 2 ^ 

+ M* wql+ + M*uw + M* wlwl (16) 

wq J 2 L * w ww 

+ + V ^sl^sO'^ 


0 = q 



(17) 

(18) 


This problem has been conducted for the David 
Taylor Model Basin at the Princeton Computation 
Center, Electronic Associates, Inc*, by Mr, Paul 
Landauer; the author wishes to thank the David 
Taylor Model Basin for permission to use this 
example. 


Eqs. (15) to (19) together with the following 
are instrumented on the computer* 

T 






where 


, r-2(?0' +W0') 

X + 2Ju)\ + u X = 

L-2w0’ 




where X = 


( 20 ) 


■^w 

I 

LS 


( 21 ) 


£(t) = 0'(t) - 0(t) 


( 22 ) 


The terms in the upper part of the brackets 
are used when updating u), and in the lower part 
when updating $ . Thus the same circuitry with 
minor switching is employed to update alternately 
(*) and 5. See Fig, (5), It was found that con- 
vergence is more rapid in the underdamped than 

in the overdamped use. This is so because 
T 

O 

as a function of the parameters o) and S has a 
much shallower bottom in the over damped case, 
and therefore is less sensitive. The problem 
was simulated on a real time computer where the 
hold and reset relays were externally controlled 
for automatic cycling and sampling purposes. An 
average of eight runs (or four complete itera- 
tion cycles) were needed for convergence, and 
each run was only of the order of one second. 

Boundary Value Problems 

The analog computer has little difficulty 
in solving most initial value problems. Bound- 
ary value problems, however, present a differ- 
ent story* The case where both the differential 
equations and the boundary conditions are linear 
has been treated in detail by Yanowitch^* In 
that event the principle of superposition holds 
and a linear combination of independent solu- 
tions (each of the solutions satisfying the 



boundary conditions at the Initial point) can be 
found such that It satisfies the boundary condi- 
tions at all the points where they are prescribed. 

This, however. Involves a matrix Inversion, 
which. If there are more than two boundary 
conditions to be satisfied In addition to the 
conditions at the Initial point, implies an In- 
ordinate number of multipliers (and point storage 
devices for boundary value problems with condi- 
tions at more than two points.) 


which In this particular case reduces to the 
Newton -Raphs on scheme. Here 

Is defined by 

- d (25) 

The partial derivative. 


The other problem is when either the dif- 
ferential equations or the boundary conditions or 
both are nonlinear. Superposition no longer 
holds and hence, different techniques must be 
applied. The method proposed again employs the 
Iteration scheme given by Eq. (6). 




t=L 


Is obtained by the parameter Influence coeffi- 
cient technique. Define 


v(k+l) 






n=i,2,...,(J+l)I 
GjjSl all i,j 


(6a) 


||- = u(t) - (26) 

Then u(t) Is determined by differentiating Eq. 
(23a) with respect to ko, yielding the differen- 
tial equation 

u + au + bu = 0 (27) 

with Initial conditions 

u(0) = 0 u(0) * 1 (28) 


with the interpretation that the (J+1)I boundary 
conditions are prescribed at the points tj 
js=0,l, . , . ,J; and the (J+1)I parameters, a^, re- 
present the Initial conditions which must be 
determined at the initial end, t^. 

As an illustrative example, consider the 
very simple linear two point boundary value 
problem 

X + ax + bx = 0 (23a) 

with boundary conditions prescribed at t=0 and 
t=L 


Eqs. (23a), (23b), (24) -(28) are instrumented on 
the analog computer. See Fig. (6). Since the 
example Is linear with only one parameter to be 
updated, one might suspect that the procedure 
will converge In one Iteration step. This is 
Indeed true as can be easily verified analyti- 
cally. (Note that Eq. (27) Is Independent of 
the iteration procedure, which would not be true 
In a nonlinear problem.) Formula (24) may also 
be obtained from the following consideration 
which gives more insight Into the process. The 
boundary condition (23c) can be considered to be 
also a function of and may therefore be written 

x(x^,L) + ckik^,L} = d (29) 


x(0) = x^ (23b) 

x(L) + cx(L) = d (23c) 

In this particular case x^ Is the parameter to 
be determined, such that Eq, (23c) Is satisfied; 
the Iteration formula Eq. (6a) reduces to 


Hence a variation of the solution at the boundary 
imist satisfy 


^ S* + &t(L) 

^ o t=L ° 


( 30 ) 


^(k+1) 



t=L 


(24) 



solving for in Eq. (30) yields 
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3. A good "ball park" initial guess is import- 
ant for convergence in non-linear problems^ 
(31) where several solutions may be possible. 
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The denominator of Eq. (31) is seen to be 
equal to 


t=L 

and replacing the numerator with C(L), the itera- 
tion process given by Eq. (24) is attained. 
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Conclusions 

The technique presented in this paper for 
optimization and solution of boundary value prob- 
lemt is felt to be general and applicable even to 
problems where a large number of parameters have 
to be determined. Although in smaller problems 
simpler schemes may be used, the chief advantage 
of the technique described lies in the converg- 
ence of the process under fairly general condi- 
tions. Some of the chief drawbacks and difficul- 
ties encountered are: 

1. Equipment wise the scheme is expensive for 
anything but trivial problems since a 
"duplication" of the model equations is 
required for the parameter influence 
coefficients; the logic and sampling cir- 
cuitry can be extensive if the number of 
conditions imposed and parameters to be 
determined is substantial. It is visual- 
ized that the logical functions in large 
problems be perhaps digitally instrumented. 
The fact that the equipment requirements 
are large should not be a dissuading factor 
since the problems considered are formidable. 

2. The amplitude scaling of the parameter 
influence equations may require some trial 
and error adjustment in complex problems 
where a priori analysis is difficult. 
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Investigation of the Convergence of the Iteration Procedure 

The function, S, given by Eq, (4) and the Iteration process, Eq, (6), which Is to minimize S can 
be brought Into the normalized form 


H « 


„<k+l) „(k) Itel 

“n ' “n 


_ Chl«i >--*>«(n-l)^^n ^ n / 


by defining 




where hs=l,2, . . . ,Hs=(J+l)I as 1=1,2,...,! and j=0,l,,..,J. Thus the double sum is reduced 
to a single summation. 

The cases of one function of one variable, and two functions of two variables are considered. 
The arguments in the latter case with slight modifications hold for the general case. 

Case I 


Define 


s = [€(0!)] ^ 




s’ = 2 [£(«)] £' (a) = 2\e' (a)' 






=[««<*'> -x)j' 

By the mean value theorem 


where 
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and 





) 




i(a^f 



[‘ 




(k+i)_ (k) r . iKsi^l).'] 

L f(aW)J 


If €(a) is '‘well behaved" so that £* (a) is continuous and the original estimate is "close enough," 
the requirement 


0< 




< 2 


can be expected to hold. (The additional requirement that £* (a) ^ 0 where a_is the value at which 
S has a minimum seems necessary, and is sufficient so that and have the same sign, 

and the quotient. 


£' 


9 


(k) 

Is meaningful. Otherwise e' (Ct '') might be zero.) In such a case one has 


,(k+l) „(k) 


'i 


where 


0<^ 


and so 

s(k+i),sW 

(kl 

Here it was tacitly assumed that X, ^ 0. If \ = 0, then S* = 0, and so S has a minimum at a \ Then 
(k+11 (kl 

Of ' = a and the process is stationary. 


Case II 

s = G(a,p)^ + F(a,p)^ 

Single step iteration described is considered. According to the scheme (subscript Of denotes partial 
derivative by a, etc.). 



« a 


(k) 


X 



where 


G + F 

a a 


Let 




and 




Then 




From the mean value theorem it follows 


where 




- k><5W .<«<"> 


,(k+l) 




a' 


V»'’‘5e<») f Fyie'"’) 


<:(«<''>»<''>><■. (r«<'‘>i><'‘>l+ Fto<'‘>«<'‘>lF 

Fto*"!?'"’) - F„<5<'‘>p<>») i fa!” ■£■■■. * ”° ^ 

c^fa'Be^)/ F. Fy«s<«) 




1 - 


F„<a<B6<'‘>,c(5<'->6<'‘V ' 


+ F(a<»B<») 


,(k)„(k), 


1 - 


«P ). 

f F„to<'->e<''>)'' 


By the generalized mean value theorem 
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and so 


s<“). 


1- 


V“ ^ V“ riOO^^ V“ > 




1 - 


V® ’P ^v® ^ T^oOiorv® ^v® ^ 

^a'® ' 




Agaln^ if F and G are "well behaved" and the first estimate is "close enough^" then 




G^cS'ne'W) ’ ’ 


G^to'-’P'-’)' t 7„(«<'‘>P<'‘>)' 


and 


P„(5(»P<»)F„fc.('‘i6”'’) ^ G„to<»p<->)c^(y;p“‘>) 

Gjj«<*’‘Jp''‘’) * F^(a‘'‘Jp*'‘’) 


are close to unity, so that 


S<“> . J, * Ffa'^p*"’)' S, *.r. o4, S, <1 


and hence. 


s(k+i)^s<‘'> 


In order that the quotients of partials be meaningful it is sufficient to assume that G and 
F are not zero at the minimum value of S, (Note, if they both did vanish, it would imply tnat the 
system is independent of a.) Again, one proceeded under the tacit assumption that \ ^ 0, If 
X = 0, then and so the process is stationary. 
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WHERE ap n=l,2, ,N ARE THE ADJUSTABLE SYSTEM PARAMETERS 

yr{t) r= 1,2, ^,R ARE THE SYSTEM OUTPUTS 

€i(t) i= 1,2, ,I ARE ERRORS IN THE SATISFACTION OF THE 

PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

Gi(t) i=l,2, ,I are POSITIVE WEIGHTING FUNCTIONS 



AUTOMATIC LEAST SQUARES OPTIMIZATION SCHEME 

FIGURE (2) 












FOLLOWS THAT € {a + ha) < € (a) . 

VECTOR DIAGRAM OF ITERATION PROCESS 

FIGURE (3) 



INTEGRATORS ARE DRIVEN FOR AUTOMATIC CYCLING 
OF THE COMPUTER MODES. SEE FIG. 5b). 


HOLD OS t < T TRACK 0< t <T 

TRACK T< t < 0 HOLD T< t < 0 


ACCUMULATOR CIRCUITS 


DYNAMIC CURVE FITTING OF UNDERWATER BODY RESPONSE 

FIGURE (So) 
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TWO POINT BOUNDARY VALUE PROBLEM X + aX + bX=0 X(0)=X^ 

X (L)+CX(L)=d 


FIGURE (6) 
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AMLOG SIMUIATION OF UlDERGROUin) WA37ER FLOW 
IN THE LOS ANGELES COASTAL PLAIN 

Donald A. Dams 
EAI Cong?utation Center 

and 

Howell N^ Tyson* 

IBM Corporation 


Summary 

A general purpose electronic differential 
analyzer approach to the study of the underground 
water flow in the Los Angeles Coastal Plain is 
described* The structure of the Los Angeles 
CoastaL Plain aquifer system is discussed* A 
suitably sin^lified model of the aquifer system 
is proposed leading to the diffusion equation in 
two dimensions* The diffusion equation model is 
approximated by a system of difference-differen- 
tial equations defined at a set of asymmetrically 
spaced node points* An electronic differential 
analyzer circuit is chosen which retains a one-to- 
one correspondence, in certain of its features, to 
the asymmetric network approximation. Some 
special checking techniques are discussed* 

Introduction 

The decline of Californians ground-water 
tables in recent years represents a serious 
threat to the continued growth of the state* Of 
particular concern is the area of the IjOS Angeles 
Coastal Plain (basin), where three major problems 
present themselves* These are, l) an already 
serious depression of the ground-water level, 2) 
an increasing demand for water, following predic- 
ted population trends, and 3) the encroachment of 
sea water into the basin. To combat this, and 
other threatened water shortages, the people of 
California voted funds of $1*75 billion last 
November to provide for, among other things^ the 
transportation of water from the Feather River to 
Los Angeles, With this inqported water injected 
into the basin, it is hoped that solutions will be 
provided for ail three of the aforementioned 
problems. 

Unfortunately, however, the water cannot be 
injected at random* Injection at one point mi^t 
result in flooding in other areas. Thus it becomes 
necessary to know something of the dynamics of the 
basin, which in turn implies the need for some 
sort of computer simulation* As some of the flow 


*Formerly with EAI Confutation Center 


parameters are not accurately known, the resulting 
cut-and-try aspects of the problem make the analog 
approach particularly attractive* 

Geology and Hydrology 

The Los Angeles basin is bounded on the north 
by the Santa Monica Mountains, Elysian Hills, and 
Merced Hills; on the east by the Puente Hills and 
the Los Angeles -Orange County line; and on the 
south and west by the Pacific Ocean and the Peilos 
Verdes Hills. Running diagonally across the basin 
from Southeast to Northwest is the Newport- 
Inglewood Uplift. The mountains and hills present 
conf lete barriers to the flow of water, while the 
Uplift presents a resistance to flow that varies 
along its length* The flow across the Orange 
County line is relatively small and is considered 
constant. The boundary condition along the sea- 
coast is met by holding the ground-water level at 
sea level* Finally, a constant head is maintained 
at the Whittier Narrows* This conf letes the set 
of boundary conditions* 

The water-bearing sands and gravels, called 
aquifers take roughly the form of a series of 
overlying sheets of varying thickness* The 
aquifers are separated from each other in the 
main by clay lenses but make contact at numerous 
locations* The aresis of contact are relatively 
small, but they provide the principal means for 
the transfer of water between aquifers. 

For the initial computer analysis, the 
subject of the present paper, the ground-water 
complex described above is replaced by a very 
much simplified model. This model consists of a 
single unconflned aquifer, whose local properties 
are composites of the corresponding properties of 
the several aquifers that make up the actual 
structure. The thickness of the single aquifer 
is considered to be small compared to its lateral 
dimensions, and its bounding edges are irregula r 
in shape* Finally, time varying flows are ex- 
tracted frcma or Injected into the aquifer in a 
distributed fashion. A plan view of the aquifer 
is shown in Fig. 1* 



Mathematical l^del 


The equation of continuity of an unconfined 
aquifer, in vhich there is no vertical variation 
of properties, is given "by 

+ S ^ + Q « 0 (1) 

vhere h = ^ + z, 5 » 6 . So and S are 

the mean and perturbation of S * Neglecting 
gravitational forces, Darcy's Law gives the 
following equation of motion 


V = - pg ^ Vli (2) 

Tlie symbols incorporated in Eqs. (l) and. (2) are 
defined as follows 


z 

h 

V 

S 

Q 


P 

g 

k 

M 

t 


reference elevation L 

head L 

local thickness of saturated 
portion of the aquifer L 


velocity LT" 

storage coefficient dimensionless 

volumetric flow rate per 
unit area LT’“ 


density 

acceleration of gravity 
permeability 
absolute viscosity 
time 


MI,~3 

LT"^ 

T 


Equations (l) and (2) are combined and 
linearized to yield a single equation 'which, 
subject to appropriate boundary conditions, 
describes the dynamics of flow in the eiquifer. 
The thickness of the aquifer is assumed small 
conpaxed to its lateral dimensions. This equa- 
tion is 

y-TVh - s ^ - Q = 0 (3) 


where T = * The quantities T and S are, 

respectively, the local transmissibillty and 
storage coefficient of the aquifer. The source 
flow rate^ Q, - is in most cases time dependent. 
This flow rate is the algebraic Sum of several 
component extraction and replenishment flows. 

The replenishment flows are precipitation, im- 
ported water, stream percolation, artificial re- 
charge, and subsurface inflow across boundaries. 
The extraction flows consist mainly of the water 
pumped from the aquifer for consultive use, and 
subsurface outflow across boundaries. 


In this work Eq. (3) is replaced by an 
equivalent system of difference-differential 
equations, the simultaneous solution of which 
gives the wanted function h at a finite number 
of node points lying within the boundaries of the 
aquifer. The system of equations is solved by 
means of a general purpose electronic differen- 
tial analyzer. 


If the node points at -vdiich the difference - 
differential equations are defined are regularly 
spaced, the equations have a pajrtlculsirly simple 


symmetrical form that is identical for all the 
node points. However, there are t'wo troublesome 
problems which often exist if such spacing is to 
be used. The first of “these comes about if the 
boundaries are irregularly shaped. The node 
points near such a boundary must be connected to 
the boundary by grid elements of irregular lengths. 
This necessitates the use of special equations at 
these points. The second problem concerns the 
change of mesh size within the boundaries. In 
the nei^borhood of expected large rates of change 
of the wanted function, the mesh size must be re- 
duced if an accuracy is to be obtained that is 
comparable “with the accuracy in the rest of the 
aquifer. Since it would be uneconomical from an 
equipment utilization point of view to preserve a 
minimoxm spacing of node points throu^out the 
aquifer, a rational approach to the problem of 
mesh size change is required. 


Both of these difficulties are encountered in 
the case of the thin aquifer, shown in Fig. 1. 

The boundaries are indeed Irregular and the ex- 
pected spatial rates of change of the head, h, 
and the properties of the aquifer (l.e. , local 
transmissibillty, etc. ) are l^ge. Extensive 
work has been done by MacNealv^T in the develop- 
ment of an asymmetric net-work of node points for 
two dimensional second order b.v. problems which 
overcomes the difficulties outlined above. Such 
a net'work pertaining to the thin aquifer is sho-wn 
in Fig. 1. The attendant system of difference- 
differential equations is 

dh^ 


1,B 






w 


where 


Ag « area associated “with node B acres 

^i B ~ conductance of path between acre ft 

^ nodes i and B year ft 

S^ = storage coefficient of polygonal region 

associated with node B dimensionless 




» volumetric flow rate per unit 
surea at node B 


acre ft 
year acre 


T^ g = tranianissibility at midpoint 
^ between nodes i and B 


acre ft 
year ft 


L. ^ ^ distance between nodes i and B ft 

i,B 

g « length of peipendicular bisector 
^ associated with nodes i and B ft 


A typical node point, its nel^bors, and -the 
polygonal region associated with it is shown in 
yig. 3. 


The terms in the first of Eqs. (i|-) are 
interpreted physically "with the aid of Fig. 3 as 
follows. The left hand side represents the simi 
of the flows “Within the aquifer to the polygonal 
region, Ag, (across the dashed lines, whose lengths 
are The first term on the right hand side 

represents the rate of water storage “within Ab. 
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The remaining term represents the extraction or 
replenishment flow from Ag. 

Computer Circuits 


The system of equations (k) can he represented 
hy a network of resistors, capacitors, current 
generators, and arbitrary function generators. 

The portion of such a network that corresponds to 
the node point array of Fig. 3 is shown in Fig. k. 

Special purpose computers containing multi - 
decade resistor and capacitor elements, current 
generators and arbitrary function generators, have 
been constructed in the past to solve diffusion 
problems. These conputers are sometimes referred 
to as network analyzers. The current generators 
in such coirputers are often formed from two 
operational anplifiers. 

With the exception of the multi -decade 
resistors and capacitors, all of the above equip- 
ment is normally found in a general purpose elec- 
tronic differential analyzer. In place of the 
multi -decade passive elements, the differential 
analyzer contains a large quantity of single hi^ 
precision passive elements. By utilizing this 
equipment appropriately^ the differential analyzer 
can be made to simulate the network analyzer with 
no substantial overall increase in equipment 
utilized per node. Thus, in the present case, the 
general purpose analog conputer has the capability 
of economically simulating the network analyzer, 
as well as the ability to solve other classes of 
problems. 

The system of equations (4) can be mechanized 
in the usual way as shown in Fig. 5* However^ this 
approach has two unattractive features. First, the 
conductance 3 is represented by two different 
pot settings for every node. A sli^t error in 
setting one of the two has the effect of introducing 
an additional flux term. For example, if the feed- 
back pot is set slightly hi^, one can think of the 
resultant error as a leakage flux. This can some- 
times be disproportionately large conpared to the 
error in pot setting, especially in cases \^ere the 
flux should be zero in steady-state. 

A second undesirable feature of the circuit is 
the conputational labor involved in a change in 
conductance value^ and that at least two pots must 
be reset. This diffictilty is made particularly 
unattractive by the change in conductance values 
required by the model tailoring. 

To avoid these difficulties, and at the same 
time retain an economy of equipment, two non- 
standard circuits are used| a voltage divider 
circuit and a variable capacitor circuit. These 
axe shown in the final diagram of Fig. 7. 


setting the conductance pots with one node at 
reference and the other at ground, loading of the 
dividers is compensated for. The outputs of these 
pots now read directly the flow between two adja- 
cent nodes. 

Variable Capacitance Circuit 

To obtain a variable capacitance, a pot can 
be inserted in series with the integrating capaci- 
tor. The computer modification is minor, and 
allows one switch to restore the integrator to its 
normal mode. The circuit of Fig. 6 represents a 
typical application of this technique, and has sn 
exact transfer function of: 


Rj_Cs 


r-(s) 

^ 1 ^ g[l-Cs(l- §')R/f*3 ^ 1 ^1 + _1_ 

pi 1+^(1- /JRCs piRj^Cs R^Cs f-'R^Cs 

If R, R^, R^>10^5 C<10"^ 


e 

S^(B) 

®1 


R^Cs 


1 

1 + S{1- SjRCe R.Cs 


Or, If t: s SR^C 


£ = ^ (1-^) 

Rf 




1 


1 }^S 


The transfer function of the integrator alone 
(R^ = 00) is 


# (b) = 




^5' R^Cs R^ 


^6 


-6 


With R = 3 X 10 , R = K « 10 , and C 10 the 
step response of this circuit can have a maximum 
Initial error of 3fo of steady-state, dropping to 
.02^ in one time constant. With capacitors of 
10“^, as mi^t be used in the repetitive mode of 
operation, these errors become entirely negligible. 


Conputer Model Check Procedures 


Voltage Divider Circuit 

Each of the terns {h.X’‘h-Q)Y^ 3 of Eq. (k) is 
mechanized by a simple voltage divider potentiometer 
network between the two nodes. Pairs of 60,000 ohm 
resistors, matched to within a percent, are chosen 
for compatibility with the 30,000 ohm pots. By 


The number and similarity of the analog 
circuits in this simulation suggest some special 
checking procedures. These are outlined in the 
order in 'tdiich they are best carried out. 

Uniform Head Distribution 


If all boundary values and source flow 



rate ftinctlons are remored from the aquifer^ the 
head dlstrlhution corresponding to a reference 
Yoltage applied at any one node should be uniform 
at steady-state* In order to produce this result 
it is necessaiy that there be no regenerative 
loops (i*e*, the inverting anpliflers be properly 
placed). 

Single Degree of Freedom I^amlc Check 

The dynamic behavior of the portion of the 
aquifer associated -with one node, under the in- 
fluence of the source flov rate function, is 
checked against a precalculaied function* To im- 
plement this cheeky all nodes are held at ground 
potentional except the node of interest, and the 
coii 5 >uter allowed to integrate* A typicai source 
flow rate function and the dynamic response are 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9 respectively. This test is 
made at each interior node, and completely checks 
the individual nodes. 

Model Flux Balance 

As a final anaXog circuit check, an overall 
nodal flux balance is made* With all boundary 
conditions set in, and constant flow rates in- 
serted, the aquifer is ailowed to reach equilibrium* 
At each node, the algebraic sum of the flows should 
equal the source flow rate* Moreover, a balance 
can be made of the total water entering the 
aquifer against the total water leaving. In 
addition to its usefulness as a cheeky the nodal 
balance can provide the hydrologist with some in- 
sight as to the hydraulic behavior of the aquifer. 
This can be of considerable aid in the adjustment 
of the flow parameters in the model tailoring 
phase of the problem* 

Model Tailoring 

In many areas of the aquifer, the transmissi- 
bilities are difficult to calculate from available 
data. Consequently^ a "best value" is used ini- 
tially* A conplete set of plots is then generated 
by the con^uter and compared with historical data* 
Where discrepancies occur, conductance pots are 
ad J listed and new plots made* As this portion of 
the program can be quite time consuming, it points 
toward the hi^ desirability of the repetitive 
mode of operation. While we did not have this 
feature idaen performing this study, we do plan to 
use it next time. 

Data fathering 

After the model is perfected to the hydrolo- 
gists* satisfaction, a study is usually made of the 
dynamic behavior of the basin* The present model 
is linear. Hence, an exhaustive study of the 
model could be made by obtaining influence func- 
tions* That is to say, one could plot the response 
(head vs time) of the entire network due to the 
sudden application of a unit flow rate at any node 
(all other source flow rates are set to zero). 
Similar responses would be obtained for successive 
applications of the unit flow rate at all other 
interior nodes. Any desired solutions could be 


constructed from these influence functions by 
superposition. However, this procedure normally 
results in a very large number of curves* Hence, 
it is usual to make Investigations of the dynamic 
behavior of the aquifer under certain specific 
conditions of replenishment or extraction that 
are expected to take place in the future. For 
example, in the present study, sets of responses 
were obtained for large constant injection flow 
rates in the Whittier Harrows area, the Los 
Angeles River area, and the Manhattan Beach area, 
etc. Similar data was taken for large extractions 
in the La k ewood area that would be expected from 
future industry. 
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INTROBUCnCH 

The design of a system for recognition of 
patterns or objects ^7lth provision for size and 
rotation invarisnce^^^^3 io.ll be described. This 
system is also self- learning in that a program of 
remembering a pattern by ’’seeing" that pattern is 
incorporated in the system. The process of "free 
learning” vhich is defined here as abstracting 
from the resxilts of numerous inputs and. outputs 
to arrive at a more generS.! recognition class is 
also part of our design. We shall first briefly 
describe the properties incorporated in oxu* 
design^ and. then outline the system. 

The nature of recognition is such that the 
image of each object belongs almost to an infinite 
class in the sense that a retinal or photoreceptor 
matrix array can be stimulated in a very large 
number of different modes by a single object, 
dependent upon both the distance from the object 
to the retina and the rotation of the object. 
Therefore the first design task is the recognition 
of the same object -vrilth size and rotation invar- 
iance. The second important design principle is 
that there be a recognition of a set of objects 
^fhich are the same in the sense that a single 
specific output is required for all members of 
the set even though .the members all vary somevhat 
image-mse (e.g., all A’s are members of one set 
even though not dr aim in the same "vray) . Third, 
the coded differences bet^^een different sets of 
images (A*s, B’s, C’s, etc.) must be maximized 
in order to also maximize the permissible varia- 
a set. These three guidelines for 
design are to be incorporated in the system logic 
so as to permit the recognition proeed.ure to 
interpolate internally by a type of self-learning 
process. 

No learning can talce place i/ithout a feed.- 
back or correcting signal. When h'uman.s learn to 
read, they are given a simultaneous set of inputs, 
i.e., they are sLotto letters and asked for a 
specific response to those letters. After a time, 
the human, learns to internally program his learn- 
ing. That is, by trying out various responses . 
to stimuli the desired response is reached using 
a nebulous error correcting signal. We can 
design in a rmxch simplified vay to^rards an. anal- 
ogous electronic system. Initially, the system 
learns patterns by storing the images in the 
memory ^Jhen the machine is in a learning mode. 
La,ter, vhen the machine is in a reading (or 
recognition) mode, the input images are compared 
>7ith the memory patterns an,d. a mesysure of the 
"fit" is obtained. By internal programming, the 
machine accepts an.d recognizes the ^rorst fit for 
a set of images vhich does not overlap \i±tla a 
different set of images. Later on, by internal 


progrermiing, the internal system re-examines the 
recognition d.ecisions to "learn" to make better 
ones . 


MATHEI^/LATICAL DESCRIPTION OF AN IMAGE DILATION 


A fundamental requirement for electronic 
recognition of objects ind.ependent of the image 
d.imensions is a transformation to a. standard 
image representation. The image need, not be 
optical; sound falls into the same category. 

The absolute amplitud.e of signal is not of para- 
mount inportsnce in general, but the relative 
amplitud.e or size of each signal element to the 
rest of the signal is an. essential conponent for 
size- invar ian.t recognition. We •^•d.sh to discuss 
first the mathematical an.alysis of dilations and 
then show that such transformations may be carried 
out using electronic teclmiques. 

The purpose of this exposition is to show 
that a practicable recognition system can incor- 
porate the importan,t property of recognition 
regardless of size by means of a relative3y simple 
electronic system. Such a system has been out- 
lined previously by the author in a less detailed 
raann.er^^2 mthout a rigorous formulation. This 
paper '^vill formalize the approach and result in 
a more mathematically satisfying exposition. 


We consider, first, the dilation transfor- 
mation as a horaothetic tr^sfomiation having a 
unique ordinary point at its center^. For rec- 
tangular coordinates the transformation is simply 


I 

X = ax + c^ 


( 1 ) 


y = ay + 


where a is the dilation scale factor and is not 
zero or one. The transformation has a center 
given by 

X = c, (l - a) ^ 

( 2 ) 

y = Cg (l - a)"^ 

The set of dilation transformations d.oes not form 
a group since it is not closed under multiplica- 
tion, nor is there an identity transformation. 


If we consid.er an image of a figure on a 
plane >ath border coordincytes Xj^ y‘± mth the 
centroid of the image initially centered, the 
constants cx QJ^d Cg may be set to zero in the 
transformation. The unique point of the dilation 
is then (0,0) which is the center of the image. 


The dilation of an image occurs externally 
to the photoreceptor system, and may be considered 
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as a projection of an image as the projector is 
hroxight closer to the receptors. Similarly^ of 
course^ an image size reduction may be interpreted 
as a projector -withdraTfal from the receptors. 

The physical problem consists of arranging the 
image reception system so as to provide the same 
digitized image code for the image regardless of 
dilation (except that the image must be within 
the receptive area of the photoreceptors). A 
simpler dilation transformation thari ' 1) may be 
utilized if we vorh in polar coordinates. The 
corresponding polar dilation is 


r = ar 

- o 

Therefore the simplest arrangement of photocells 
is a polar array. The constant of dilation (a) 
is not constant for all projected images^ but 
takes all possible values up to the maximum value 


8l I* ^ I* 

max o max 


elements mth essentially no loss of resolution. 
Away from the center of the polar array of photo- 
detectors^ the segments are large. Only one pulse 
output signal must come from each segment. In 
order to "see" fine points in the outer segments, 
individual photosensitive elements must be smaller 
than the point. By using thin glass fibers leading 
more or less randomly ("vlthin a segment) to four 
(or eight) bridge- connected electronic photore- 
ceptors, the resolution of a small signal (narrow 
line) is good, while the number of electronic 
components is relatively small. The effect of 
this arrangement is to permit even one stimulation 
of a single light fiber to cause a signal to emerge 
from one polar segment. The more or less random 
connections of the optic fibers to the photocell 
bridge lead to a possibility of canoelling a set 
of light spots which stimulate the four photo- 
detectors of the bridge equally. Due to the lack 
of well- organ! zed. connections, the probability 
of such a pattern occurring is almost nil. 


T-/here rQ is the minimum rad.ius of a resolved image 
centered on a polar arrangement of photocells, 

^max is the maximum possible radius for a 
resolved image contained in the photocell array. 

PHYSICAL DESIGN 

A physical embodiment of the general princi- 
ples is shorn in Figure 1. The photocells are 
arranged in a polar array to create an electronic 
"retina" which provides for a set of pulses which 
can be logically connected so as to provide a 
size -invariant image code. Each segment in a 
sector of the polar arrangement of photoreceptors 
contains foirr or more independent photocells which 
are connected to provide an output only if an 
image border is projected upon a segment. The 
method of combining photocells four at a time is 
sho^m in Figure 2. The logical (Boolean) analysis 
of requiring one, two, or three photodetectors to 
be in darkness (or illuminated) but not all four 
to be equally stiimilated to obtain an output, is 

(a+b+c+d) • (a*b*c*d) (5) 

where a, b, c, d represent the binary state of 
each cell, a bar represents "not", the dot is 
for logical "and", and the -1* is for logical "or". 

Using this model of a bridge circuit, each 
photoreceptive bord.er receiver area must become 
larger ’^d.th increased, distance from the center of 
the polar array of Figure 1. There are several 
methods of accomplishing the increased reception 
area. If solid state photoreceptors are utilized, 
the required area is easily arranged. However, 
another approach utilizes glass (also quartz, etc.) 
fibers to guide the light paths to the photocells. 
This permits a very small area to be resolved. 

It is particularly useful to have very small 
photoreceptor areas in towards the center of the 
polar array to d.ecrease the area of the central 
blind spot, and fiber light guid.es may be inval- 
uable for application here. There is, however, 
a more important reason for utilizing fiber optical 
TOve guides to collect light and direct it to the 
photoreceptors. The reason is.econc»By of electronic 


It may be interesting to note that the human 
retina may be organized in an analogous ’tTay. Near 
the center of the retina only a few photosensitive 
retinal elements (rod.s) are interconnected neurally 
before being connected to a fiber of the optic 
nerve. The rod.s (or cones) towards the periphery 
of the retina are interconnected sometimes hun- 
dreds at a time before being connected with one 
optic nerve fiber 5. 

¥e have discussed the arrangement of the 
photocells into bridges of fours -^dth each set 
of four photoreceptors filling a. segment of the 
polar plot of Figure 1. The next topic to be 
considered, is the logical arran.gement of output 
signals from the polar array. The output is most 
read.ily and conveniently manipulated by a general 
purpose digital computer. Even though many of 
the computer operations will not be utilized, the 
availability of such computers is an economical 
gain. 

THE PHOTOMATRIX 

The photodetectors are energized by a pulsed 
voltage source for a short time -- the ord.er of 
a microsecond. — Just long enoi;igh to exceed the 
response time of the light detectors. The repe- 
tition rate for this activating pulse is rela- 
tively slow (about 30,000 pulses per second). 

The repetition rate of l/r-^ of the response time, 
vrhere r-^^ is the total nuiiiber of circular divisions 
of photoreceptor areas, is utilized to cod.e the 
image for recognition or memorization prior to 
the appearan,ce of a second image. 

The outputs from the polar segments are 
connected as sho-^m in Figure 3* Each output goes 
through a unilateral cond.uction element (a diod.e) 
and a delay (of about a microsecond which is about 
the receptor response time) before being attached 
to rad.ially neighboring photoreceptors. One has 
a choice of directing the output pulse path either 
radially outward, or inward, and \7e have elected, 
for the present system, to arbitrarily use radially 
outward propagating signal pulses- 



Let us now observe the effect of our logic sQ. 
aAd geometrical circuit combination. Suppose on 
image appears on the photoreceptor array sho\m in 
Figure 1 . The borders of the image which fall 
upon segments of the array activate the photo- 
receptor bridges (FigTire 2) lying in those seg- 
ments (when a poorer pulse occurs) and a set of 
pulses representing the borders travels outxrards 
along the radial connecting lines sho\m in Figure 
3. The activating pulse also starts a "clock’' 
which determines the position of all pulses on. a 
time scale. \/e have, then, thirty- six radial 
lines either carrying pulses or not \Tith the 
pulse position (in time) indicating the borders 
of 01X image. We may consider the digitized image 
representation to be a matrix of binary elements 
"vjlth the rows corresponding to the radial output 
lines and the columns corresponding to the tiBie 
scale (each column is separated by one delay 
period or clock time unit) . 

THE klATRIX REFRESENTATIOW OF M I 14 AGE 

The image is converted to a. set o^radlally 
outward, traveling pulses by the reception system 
d.e scribed above. V/e now msh to describe the 
combination of pulses to represent the image for 
both learning and recognition purposes. 

It is convenient to number the rad.ial pulse 
propagating lines in a clocki-riLse mann.er. The 
most vertically upward sector then of Figure 1 
is called radial number 3^ aJ^d the sectors to the 
right are radlals 1,. 2, 3, etc. If the rad.ials 
are given to\tb in a matrix of binary numbers then 
the time sequence of pulses in each radial deter- 
mines the position of the units in the matrix. 

The matrix size is given. by: the nujBber of 
radial lines = number of rows of the matrix, and 
the number of delay iinlts = the nuiiaber of columns 
of the matrix. V/e assixme here that each delay 
unit is equaJ. between segjBents of the photode- 
tector array an.d that a unit delay follo-^/s the 
outermost segment. 

Having ' described, the image cod.ing scheme, 
we ^Till now illustrate how images which are cen- 
tered upon the polar photoarray provide a binary 
matrix code. Consid.er images of alpha-numeric 
(letters and numbers) form first. Suppose that 
the mdth of the lines of these letters are 
larger than the d.icmeter of a photoreceptoi* 
element (e.g., a glass fiber cond.uctor), an.d 
also that the image is of a size suitable for 
total inclusion in the photosensitive array. 


0 0 . 

0 0 . 

0 0 . 

0 0 . 

0 0 . 

0 0 . 


. 1 0 

. 1 0 

. 1 0 

. 1 0 

. 1 0 

. 1 0 


... 0 

... 0 

... 0 

... 0 

... 0 

... 0 


10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



(I.a) 


It may be noted that the zeros both to the 
left and right of the columns of ones provide 
information abotit the size of the iTnage, but 
nothing Regarding shape. Therefore we use a. 
floating deciiual point or similar type operation 
to eliminate all columns of zeros to the left and 
the right of the first columns from the left and 
from the right which contain units. We may retain 
information regarding the number of columns drop- 
ped as an indication of image size if we chose, 
but for the moment, that is not important. The 
red.uced matrix is then 


10 ...01 
a 0 ... 0 1 
10 ...01 
10 ...01 
10 ...01 
1 0 ... 0 1 


{m) 


Wow, the columns containing entirely zeros do not 
provide much information. These only indicate 
the "thickness" of the image, nonetheless, the 
thickness is an invariant of an image; due to the 
photoreceptor geometry, a dilation of the image 
provides the same thiclmess in the matrix repre- 
sentation. Therefore, \je choose not to operate 
upon the "internaJ." columns containing all zeros. 
The reduced matrix is called the "canonical 
raa.tr ix" for "O", 


For heinristic simplicity consider an "0" 
first. The figure is imaged, the photocells 
energized by a pulse, and the pulses representing 
the "0" travel do^m the radial delay lines in 
synchronism idth the digital clock. In conformity 
\rith common practice, absence of a pulse denotes 
a zero, and. a pulse denotes unity. The raa-trix 
denoting the "0" code is then obtained by talcing 
the number one radial "word" (set of pulses) as 
the first row of the matrix followed by the 
number two radial “^rord, etc. The form of the 
matrix is indicated in abbreviated form as 


We next consider the redundancy of infor- 
mation contained, in matrix M 2 . It is apparent 
from a cursory examination of the matrix that 
the outer shape (outer border) of a figure is 
represented primarily by the change of pbsition 
of the occinrrence of units (i.e., nonzero elements) 
in the right hand columns. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to utilize the difference between row 
positions of the right hand units in the canonical 
matrix. For the M2 ma.tr ix the difference is 
given by a string of zeros since all of the \mits 
occupy the same row. The canonical outer border 
is then: 



0 


0 , 0 ^ 0 , 0 , 0 , . . 

(36 zeros) 


(Cl) 


This word is stored in the memory as a represen- 
tation of an 0 or zero vhen the system is in the 
learning mode. 


The canonical word representation of the letter 
D found, by tabling the difference between row 
positions of outer units is: 


-1^ -1^-0^ -l^O-x^O +1^0+1; 0+1; 1-1^0 ^+1 

0 ; - 1 ; - 2 ; - 1 ; 0 ; - 1 ; 0 ; 0 ;+ 1 ; 0 ; + 1 ^+ 2 + 1;0 ^ “1 


It will be useful to next give an example 
of a less symmetrical pattern such as a line 
dra-^d-ng of the letter D, This letter is shown 
"centered” in the photomatrix of Figure 4. The 
canonical matrix of the letter is shown in (M3). 

Sector No. 
( 1 ) 
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0 
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( 10 ) 


( 20 ) 


(30) 


(M3)« cemonical Hiatrix r^resentaticm of 

the letter D as imaged in Figure 4. 


This is the can.onical ^rord which is stored as a 
memory representation of the letter B shorn in 
Fig. 4. Of course; the d.igital manipulation to 
obtain this word is sinply programmed into the 
machine logic and one is never aware of this 
representation. Once a "D" has been exposed to 
the photomatrix of the machine while in the 
learning mode; the canonical word is automatically 
calculated and stored in the memory. 

READING THE INPUT IMAGES 

Suppose that after a number of such words 
are memorized; the machine is in the reading 
(or recognition) mode. Images of letters (or 
words) presented to the photomatrix array are 
converted to canonical words which are then, com- 
pared to the memorized words. The comparison 
may be performed in a number of wayS; for example 
by subtraction; by sieving; or by some other logi- 
cal operation. For simplicity of the heuristic 
d.esign; •^re xall assume here that the comparison 
is by subtraction between the memorized words 
and the word to be recognized.. The system looks 
for the absolute value of the difference between 
all of the stored words in a certain subclass of 
the entire collection of the memory. (This sub- 
class is determined by examination of canonical 
word.s for similar symmetry properties.) The 
initial search is for a difference of perhaps 
ten \mits or so. This would be a poor match. 

Suppose that three such matches at three memory 
addresses are found. The question now arises 
as to whether these three matches are members of 
the same class of symbols. That iS; are they 
all memorized B*s \d.th various distortions? 

This question is answered by a logical proced.ure 
of comparing output signals from the three ad.dresses. 
Suppose they are not identical. Next a comparison 
is run, among the four words again.; allo^d.ng for 
perhaps an absolute difference of five units in 
this comparison. Suppose that there are now two 
matches. A third, run allo^/ing for an, absolute 
difference of three units or so will usually 
narrow d.o-(7n the match to one. The machine may 
now print out the address of the memory word 
which was the best match. Usually the address 
has been coded in the learning process to corre- 
spond to the letter D. 

Now the system has been progreanmed to re- 
examine the three memory words which matched 
mthin ten. imits of the input word. Suppose that 
of these three wordS; two correspond to the same 
output (let*s say "D”). The system retains infor- 
mation about this redundancy. Such red.undein.cies 
are sometimes useful; but too many \rill be un.- 
economical of memory storage space. Therefore 
red.und ancles are programmed for removal either 
when, (l) the memory is overloaded; or (2) a 
canonical word has considerable overlap ^-dth a 
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canonical vord belonging to anotner set. The 
examination of the raeinoiy for nonuseful redun- 
dancies taJ:ces place during the reading (matching) 
process. 

If no siiitable matching (recognition) can 
be accomplished for a symbol^ the machine changes 
its state from a reading mod.e to a learning mode 
and stores the canonical form of the ir^ut image. 
Unless an outside operator nov gives this symbol 
a specific "name” so that the system may print 
out the desired name of this image, the machine 
mil, when reading this symbol, simply print out 
a ntmiber corresponding to the address of the 
stored can.onical word, 

ROTATION INVARIANCE 

In this system, an image can also be exam- 
ined for matching with memorized canonical words 
when there is relative rotation of the images. 

The effect of a rotation is to change the row 
order of the canonical matrix. That is, a rota- 
tion of an image by ten degrees clockwise is 
identical to placing the top row of the canonical 
matrix on the bottom of the matrix. In a similar 
•v/ay, any amoimt of image rotation is equivalent 
to a corresponding amount of canonical matrix 
row rotation. Thus in the recognition process, 
it is quite simple to look for a ’’match" with a 
certain amoimt of rotation ad.ded to the canonical 
word form. 

SUMMARY 

The system is composed of an electronic 
shutter, a photoreceptor matrix (the retina), 
a centering system, a pulse timer, and a digital 
computer with a specific program. When the 
machine is in the learning mode, images appearing 
on the retina \j111 be centered and transformed 
(with size invariance) to a canonical matrix 
which in ttirn may be reduced to a canonical word 
stored in the computer memory. 

The images need not be simple alphabetical 
patterns, they may be human faces, navigational 
guid.eposts, or any other sort of image. Eor 
example, one may utilize an extension of our 
id.eas to identify himan, faces or navigate by 
terrain recognition. 

After a sizable memory is obtained, the 
machine may be put into the read mode. It is to 
be noted that the machine is usually in the read 
mode. Each incoming image is tested for a cer- 
tain degree of matching "^Tlth previously stored 
patterns. If the approximate matching result 
indicates that the image is not "identified” the 
machine ^d-ll automatically go into the learning 
mode and store the canonical word representing 
the image. 

The canonical word (or words for con^lex 
images) is size invariant in the sense that a 
large or small image will result in the same 
representational code. Rotation invariance occurs 
^to*ough testing the representation for rotation , 


Each canonical matrix representation can be tested 
for left hand rotation by removing matrix rows 
from the top and putting these on the bottom. 

Right hand rotation reverses this matrix manipulation. 

The matching procedure between the memory 
and the image representation allows for a certain 
degree of "smoothing”. First of all, "similar" 
patterns which are distorted relative to each 
other will occupy different memoiy positions. 

Thus there is ability to recognize misshapen 
patterns through utilizing ad.ditional memory space. 
Secondly, the matching proceeds through an elim- 
ination of rais-matches and narromng of possibil- 
ities., The difference between the image represen- 
tation and the stored canonical forms is permitted 
to be large (a large number of differences) at 
first. Then, as the possibilities are lessened, 
a better match is attempted. The mathematical 
procedure of matching is a logical proced\H*e 
which can be programmed on any electronic digital 
machine (although some machines are easier to 
eirploy than others). It should be noted that the 
conventional decision procedure of electronic 
computers (i.e., "is A B?") is more powerful 
than it first appears. For example, by adding 
a predetermined number x to A or B one can manip- 
ulate the logic to peimiit a decision as to whether 
A is X units larger or smaller than B. This then, 
is a smoothed match betiTeen A and B. 

The machine is also programmed to correct 
for overlapping sets of figures. For example, 
the letters U and V have rather similar canonical 
representations. Consequently the maximum amount 
of smoothing permitted for these letters \d.ll be 
automatically found by machine logic i^th allow- 
ance for the fact that very little overlap in 
the recognition should be tolerated. The signif- 
icance of this in the recognition procedure is 
that the smoothing of U and. V in the reading 
procedtu:*e ’^d.ll be found to be less than for other 
patterns which are not as similar. Such problems 
are entirely solved by the machine program. The 
determins.tion of smoothing values are foun.d by 
looking for the maxuiiuni which separates out meirjory 
units having d.ifferent output signals. In other 
words, the machine -^‘jlll continue the matching 
procedure as long as any of the matching memory 
words have different outputs, but \7±11 stop when 
the matching memory ad.dr esses (and they may well 
be multiple) correspond to the seme set (same 
output) . 

Since each pattern can have considerable 
malformations, 11161*6 may be a number of memory 
locations corresponding to a particular output. 

During the course of reading, the machine is to 
be programmed to recognize these red.undancies 
and eliminate them whenever they are not required, 
to prevent overlap vriLth other patterns. It may 
be wll to explain this more fully. If a large 
smoothing is possible for some particular pattern 
mthout confusing different sets of patterns 
(patterns \d.th different outputs) then there is 
no need for memorizing many forms of that partic- 
ular (since the forms v/ith malfonuations are 
recognized through smoothing) . Consequently, the 
machine program eliminates stored patterns which 



do not help to isolate a recognition set. This 
progrsar] is needed if we are to utilize a machine 
■^d.th a small memory capacity. 

Finally ^ there are a number of ramifications 
planned. Recognition of words, people, assembly 
line parts, etc., requires more memory capacity 
than letters, but the procedure is the same. It 
is perhaps simplest to store the canonical matrix 
rabher than canonical words as more information 
is then handled, in a unifoimi manner. With the 
additional information, redundancy increases. 
Consequently, some of the recognition problems 
are lessened. For example, distinguishing between 
U and V is much simpler vrhen these are" contained 
in words than when, they stand, alone. 
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Summary 

This paper describes an attempt to make use 
of machine learning or self -organizing processes 
in the design of a pattern-recognition program. 

The program starts not only without any knowledge 
of specific patterns to be input, but also without 
any operators for processing inputs. Operators 
are generated and refined by the program itself 
as a function of the problem space and of its own 
successes and failures in dealing with the prob- 
lem space. Not only does the program learn infor- 
mation about different patterns, it also learns 
or constructs, in part at least, a secondary code 
appropriate for the analysis of the particular 
set of patterns input to it. 

Backgro\md Review 


The typical pattern recognition program is 
either elaborately preprogrammed to process spe- 
cific arrays of input patterns, or else it heus 
been designed as a tabula rasa , with certain 
abilities to adjust its values, or "learn.” The 
first type often cannot identify large -classes of 
patterns that appear only trivially different to 
the human eye, but that would completely escape 
the machine's logic.^^ ' The best examples of 
this type are probably capable of being extended 
to process new classes of patterns. ^->^9 But each 
such extension would seem to be an ^ hoc compli- 
cation where it should be a simplification, and 
to represent an additional burden of time and 
energy on both programmer and computer. 


The latter type of self-adjusting program 
does not, at least as yet, appear to possess meth- 
ods for accumulating experience that are suffi- 
ciently powerful to succeed in interesting cases. 
The random machines show relatively poor identi- 
fication ability. ^5 (one exception to this 
statement appears to be Roberts* modification of 
Rosenblatt *s Perceptron.^^ But this modification 
appears to make the Perceptron an essentially non- 
random computer.) The most successful of this 
type of computer, to date, sinply accumulates in- 
formation or probabilities about discrete cells 
in the input matrix. But this is an unusually 

weak type of learning (if it should be charac- 
terized by that vague epithet at all) , and this 
type of program is bound to fail as soon as, and 
to the extent that, patterns are allowed to vary. 

Several programs compromise by making use of 
some of the self -adapting and separate operator 
processing features of the latter type of program, 
but with powerful built-in operations of the sort 
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used by the first type. ^ They appear to have 
gained in flexibility in writing and modifying 
programs; but they have not, as yet, given 
(published) resvilts that indicate that they are 
any more powerful than the weaker sort of program 
(e.g. Baran and Estrin) that uses individual cells 
in the matrix in ways equivalent to their use of 
"demons” and "operators." A final exanple of 
this mixed type of program is the randomly coupled 
"n-tuple” operator used by Bledsoe and Browning. 5 
In this program, random choice of pairs, quin- 
tuples and other tuples of cells in the input 
matrix is used to compose operators, in sui attempt 
to get around the problems of pre-analyzing and 
pre-programming. This method appears to be guar- 
anteed to have at least as great power as the 
single cell probability method. But it has not 
as yet demonstrated this power. And it would, 
like most of the other programs discussed (or 
known to the authors) fall down when asked to 
process patterns which differed very greatly from 
those with which it had originally "gained expe- 
rience" by extracting information.^ 

Summary of Program Operation 

In summary, the presently running pattern 
recognition program works as follows: Unknown 
patterns are presented to the computer in dis- 
crete form, as a 20x20 matrix of zeros and ones. 

The program generates and composes operators by 
one of several random methods, and uses this set 
of operators to transform the unknown input matrix 
into a list of characteristics. Or, alternately, 
the programmer can specify a set of pre-generated 
operators in which he is interested. 

These characteristics are then con^ared with 
lists of characteristics in memory, one for each 
type of pattern previously processed. As a re- 
sult of similarity tests, the name of the list 
most similar to the list of characteristics just 
computed is chosen as the name of the input pat- 
tern. The characteristics are then examined by 
the program and, depending on whether they indi- 
vidually contributed to success or failure in 
identifying the input, amplifiers for each of 
these characteristics are then turned up or down. 
This adjustment of amplifiers leads eventually to 
discarding operators which produce poor charac- 
teristics, as ^indicated by low amplifier settings, 
and to their replacement by newly generated 
operators . 



One mode of operation of the present program 
is to begin with no operators at all. In this 
case operators are initially generated by the 
program at a fixed rate \mtil some maximum nximber 
of operators is reached. The continual replace- 
ment of poor operators by new ones then tends to 
produce an optimum set of operators for process- 
ing the given array of inputs. 

Details of Program Operation 

The program can be run in a number of ways, 
and we will present results for some of these. 

The details of the operation of the program 
follow. 

1. An unknown pattern to be identified is 
digitized into a 20x20 0-1 input matrix. 

2. A rectangular mask is drawn aroiand the 
input (its sides defined by the leftmost, right- 
most, bottommost, and topmost filled cells). 

3. The input pattern is transformed into 

four characteristics by each of a set of 

5x5 matrix operators, each cell of which may be 
visualized as containing either a 0, 1, or blank. 
These small matrices which measure local charac- 
teristics of the pattern are translated, one at a 
time, across and then down that part of the matrix 
which lies within the mask. The operator is con- 
sidered to match the input matrix whenever the 0*s 
and l*s in the operator correspond to identical 
values in the pattern, and for each match the 
location of the center cell of the 5^5 matrix 
operator is teii5)orarily recorded* This infor- 
mation is then summarized and scaled from 0 to 7 
to form four S-'bit characteristics for the 
operator. These represent l) the number of 
matches, 2) the average horizontal position of the 
matches within the rectangular mask, 3) the 
average vertical position of the matches, and 4) 
the average value of the square of the radial 
distance from the center of the mask. 

A variable ninnber of operators can be used in 
any machine run. This can mean either a number 
pre-set for that specific run, or a nxxmber that 
begins at zero and expands, under one of the rules 
described below, up to a maximum of 40. The 
string of 25 numbers which defines a 5^5 matrix 
operator can be generated in any of the following 
ways: 

a. A pre-programmed string can be fed in by 
the experimenter. 

b. A random string can be generated; this 
string can be restricted as to the number 
of ’’ones” it will contain, and as to 
whether these "ones'* must be connected in 
the 5x5 inatrix. (We have not actixally 
tested this method as yet.) 

c. A random string can be "extracted" from 
the present input matrix and modified by 
the following procedure (which in effect 
is imitating a certain part of the matrix). 
The process of inserting blanks in the 
extracted operator allows for minor dis- 


tortions in the local characteristics 

which the operator matches. 

(1) A 5x5 matrix is extracted from a 
random position in the input matrix. 

(2) All "zero" cells connected to "one" 
cells are then replaced by blanks. 

(3) Each of the remaining cells, both 
"zeros" and "ones," are then replaced 
by a blank with a probability of 

(4) Tests are made to insure that the 
operator does not have "ones" in the 
same cells as any other currently 
used operator or any operator in a 
list of those recently rejected by 
the program. If the operator is 
similar to one of these in this re- 
spect a new operator is generated by 
starting over at step i, 

4. A second type of operator is also used. 
This is a combinatorial operator which specifies 
one of l6 possible logical or arithmetic operations 
and two previously calculated characteristics 
which are to be combined to produce a third char- 
acteristic. These operators are generated by the 
program by randomly choosing one of the possible 
operations and the two characteristics which are 
to be combined. This random generation process 

is improved by generating a set of ten operators, 
and then pre-testing these using the last two 
exaniples of each pattern which have been saved in 
memory for this puipose. This pre-testing is 
designed to choose an operator from the set which 
produces characteristics that tend to be invariant 
over exaii5)les of the same pattern yet vary between 
different patterns. 

Since these operators may act upon character- 
istics produced by previous operators of the same 
type, functions of considerable con^Jlexity may be 
built up. 

5. The two types of operators just described 
produce a list of characteristics by which the 
program attenpts to recognize the unknown input 
pattern. At any time the pa;*ogram has stored in 
memory a similar list of characteristics for each 
type of pattern which the program has previously 
encountered. Corresponding to each list of char- 
acteristics in memory is a list of 3-bit an^jli- 
fiers, which give the current weighting for each 
characteristic as a niomber from 0 to ?• 

The recognition process proceeds by taking 
the difference between each of the characteristics 
for the input pattern and those in the recognition 
list of the first pattern. These differences are 
then weighted by the corresponding pattern ampli- 
fiers, and then by general an^lifiers which repre- 
sent the average of the pattern amplifiers across 
all patterns, producing a wei^ted average differ- 
ence between the input list and the list in memoiy. 
This average difference is multiplied by a final 
"average difference" amplifier to obtain a "differ- 
ence score" for the list in memory. When a differ- 
ence score has been computed for each list in 
memory, the name of the list with the smallest 
score is printed as the name of the input pattern. 
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6 - After each pattern is recognized the pro- 
gram modifies pattern amplifiers in those patterns 
which have difference scores less than or only 
slightly above the difference score for the correct 
pattern. This means that the program will tend to 
concentrate on the difficult discrimination prob- 
lems^ since amplifiers are adjusted only in those 
patterns which appear similar to the correct pat- 
tern in terms of the difference scores and there- 
fore malce identification of the input difficult. 

The correct pattern is compared with each of the 
similar patterns in turn. Each characteristic in 
the memory lists for a pair of patterns is examined 
indivi dually ; and a determination is made as to 
whether the correct pattern would have been chosen 
if the choice had been made on the basis of this 
characteristic alone. If this one characteristic 
would have identified the correct pattern, then the 
corresponding arrplifier is turned up by one. If it 
would have identified the wrong pattern then the 
amplifier is turned down by one. If no information 
is given by the characteristic, for example, if it 
is the same for both patterns, then the amplifier 
is turned down with a probability of 1/8. If the 
pattern compared with the correct pattern had the 
higher difference score then the auiplifiers are 
adjusted only in that pattern. Otherwise, ampli- 
fiers are adjusted in both patterns. This means 
that if several patterns obtained lower scores than 
the correct pattern then the amplifiers in the cor- 
rect pattern will be drastically changed, since 
they will change when compared with each of these 
patterns . 

The list of characteristics in memory for the 
pattern just processed is then modified. The first 
time a pattern is encountered its list of conputed 
characteristics is simply stored in memory along 
with its name. On the second encounter of a pat- 
tern each of the characteristics in memory is re- 
placed by the new characteristic with a probability 
of l/2. For the third and following encounters 
each characteristic is replaced by the new value 
with a probability of l/4* Since about 1/4 of the 
characteristics will be changing each time, after 
several examples of a pattern have been processed, 
the list of characteristics in memory will tend to 
be more similar to the characteristics of the last 
patterns processed than to those processed earlier. 
However, to the extent that the learning process is 
able to produce operators giving invariant charac- 
teristics for a single pattern, the list of charac- 
teristics will be representative of all the examples 
processed. The reason for not sinply using the 
average value for each characteristic is that this 
wo\ald require saving in memory more than the 3 bits 
otherwise needed for each characteristic, as well 
as saving an indication of the n\miber of times each 
characteristic had been calculated for each pattern. 

An alternate scheme which we tried involved 
saving the highest and lowest values obtained by 
each characteristic, and averaging these to obtain 
a mean value with which to compare the input. This 
worked quite well in all our test runs, which used 
a few samples of each pattern. But there is the 
possibility that with large numbers of examples of 
a pattern, all the characteristics will eventually 


have very large ranges; that is, the lower bounds 
will tend to be 0 and the upper bounds will tend 
to be 7* 

7. The average difference amplifiers which 
are used in the final step of the recognition pro- 
cess provide only coarse adjustments. These ampli- 
fiers are initially set to some fixed value, e.g. 

60, and are then adjusted for the same pairs of pat- 
terns as the pattern amplifiers. The amplifier for 
the correct pattern is turned down by N if there 
are N incorrect patterns, and the amplifier for each 
of the similar patterns is turned up by one. 

8. The general characteristic amplifiers are 
now computed by averaging the pattern amplifiers 
across all patterns. These indicate the general 
value of each characteristic in the recognition 
process and form the basis for the construction of 
success counts which control the replacement of 
operators. Since the combinatorial operators com- 
bine characteristics to produce other characteristics, 
the success count shoiild reflect both the value of 

a characteristic in the recognition process and the 
importance of this characteristic in aiding the 
creation of other, possibly important characteristics. 

9.. This success covint is formed by first 
storing the value of the general characteristic 
amplifier corresponding to each characteristic in 
a table for success counts. Then starting with the 
last combinatorial operator and working back through 
the list of these operators, l/2 the value of the 
success count for the characteristic corresponding 
to the operator is added to the success counts of 
the two characteristics which the operator combines. 
Finally, two times the general characteristic ampli- 
fier setting is added to each success count. 

10. Whenever a new operator is generated, the 
characteristics produced by the operator are com- 
puted for each of the possible patterns using the 
last example of each pattern, which has been saved 
in the computer memory. These newly calculated 
characteristics are then inserted into the list of 
characteristics for their respective patterns. At 
the same time the pattern ari^lifier settings for 
each of these new characteristics are set to 1 so 
that the characteristic will have very little 
weight in computing a difference score until it 
has been turned up as a function of proved ability 
at differentiation. Since the general amplifier 
for a characteristic is simply the average of the 
pattern amplifiers, it will also be 1 for the new 
characteristic. The success count of a new charac- 
teristic which is not combined to produce other 
characteristics is then 3 and this value will tend 
to increase if the operator proves to be valuable. 

On the other hand if a success count drops below 
3 (or in the case of a matrix operator, if the 
average value of the success counts of its four 
characteristics drops below 3) the operator is 
rejected and a new operator is generated to take 
its place. 

The pattern amplifiers play a crucial part 
both by aiding directly in the recognition process 
and by providing the information which ultimately 



determines the generation of new operators to re- 
place poor ones. Since the adjustment of these 
amplifiers is made selectively^, based on their 
individual success or failure in distinguishing 
pairs of patterns where confusion is likely, the 
operators rejected by the program will tend to be 
those which are not useful in making the more dif- 
ficult discrimination. Also, because amplifiers 
are usually changed more drastically when the com- 
puter makes an incorrect guess, the 5 x 5 matrix 
operators will have a higher probability of being 
extracted from unrecognized patterns. Although the 
rules governing the learning process seem rather 
arbitrary in many cases, and it is difficult to 
describe their effects quantitatively, qualitative 
effects, such as this ability to concentrate on 
difficult problems, are fairly easy to show. The 
description of the program *s operation shows that 
the emphasis is not so much on the design of a 
specific problem solving code as it is on the de- 
sign of a program which, at least in part, will 
construct such a problem solving code as a result 
of experience. 

Ifc is interesting to note that the memory of 
the program exists in at least three different 
places: l) in the lists of characteristics in 
memory, 2) in the settings of the various ampli- 
fiers, and 3) in the set of operators in use by 
the program. While the lists of characteristics 
bear some direct relationship to the individual 
patterns processed by the program, the values of 
the amplifiers and the set of operators in use by 
the program depend in a more con^lex way on the 
whole set of patterns processed by the program, and 
on the program’s success or failure in recognizing 
these patterns. The learning in the first case, 
which involves sin 5 )ly storing characteristics in 
memory, is merely ‘'memorization” or “learning by 
rote." In the second case, the learning is more 
subtle for it involves the .program * s own analysis 
of its ability to deal with its environment, and 
its attempts to improve this ability. 

Test Results 

The program was written for the IBM 709 and 
required about 2000 machine instructions. The 
time required to process a single character was 
about 25 seconds when 5 different patterns were 
used and kO seconds when each character had to be 
compared with ten possible patterns in memory. 

While such times are not excessive, they are large 
enough to make it impractical to run extremely 
large test cases. 

In several early runs which we made, kS pre- 
programmed matrix operators were used. These were 
designed to measure such things as straight and 
curved lines, the ends of vertical and horizontal 
strokes, and various other features. The program 
was tested using seven different sets of the five 
hand-printed characters A, B, C, D, and E. These 
involved a fair amount of distortion, and variation 
in size, but were not rotated to any great extent. 

The program’s performance on the last three or 
four sets in a run varied from about 705 ^ to 805 ^ 


depending on various changes which were made to the 
riiles governing the learning process. Althovigh the 
effects of the various rules were not extensively 
tested, the program's ability to recognize charac- 
ters seemed quite dependent on the manner in which 
pattern amplifiers were adjusted. Originally, the 
amplifier for a characteristic had been turned up 
by 1 with a probability of l/2 if the characteristic 
individually identified the correct pattern, and 
the amplifier had been turned down by 1 if it gave 
no information. Performance seemed to improve when 
this rule was changed so that the aii5)lifier was 
always turned up for a correct response of the 
.characteristic, and turned down only with a proba- 
bility of 1/8 when no information was given by the 
characteristic. The first of these runs showed 
that few new matrix operators were being generated 
by the program, so changes were also made in the 
way the success counts were formed in order to 
increase the number of new operators generated. 

One run was made which did not use the matrix 
operators. Instead, the individual cells of the 
20x20 matrix were used as the first 400 character- 
istics and 500 combinatorial operators were used, 
to produce a total of 900 characteristics which the 
program used to recognize characters. With these 
changes the program recognized only a little more 
than 30 ^ of the characters. The amplifier settings 
appeared to be generally somewhat higher for the 
characteristics produced by the combinatorial oper- 
ators than for the input cells themselves. This 
indicated that the program might have done slightly, 
though probably not substantially, better if the 
recognition had been based only on these latter 
characteristics . 

The last runs were made without pre-programmed 
operators, but with the program generating all oper- 
ators from the start. A maximum of 40 matrix oper- 
ators were used at any one time, and 160 of the 
combinatorial operators were used in addition to 
these. On a run with the same seven sets of five 
characters used in previous tests, the program 
recognized Q6% of the characters correctly in sets 
2 through 7 * (The first set can never be correctly 
identified by the program, of course, since the 
program must always predict the name of some pat- 
tern whose characteristics it already has in memory.) 
In this run, the same sets of characters were then 
processed by the conputer a second time, and in 
this case the program recognized 94^ of them, missing 
only two of the 35 characters. 

In another run three passes were made through 
three sets of the first ten alphabetic characters. 

In this case the program recognized 29 out of the 
30 characters, or 97 ^, on the third encounter. With 
this rather limited training the program was then 
able to recognize of the hand printed charac- 
ters in a fourth set different from the three sets 
with which it was trained. In this case, the pro- 
gram's ability to recognize unknown characters was 
considerably less than its ability to recognize 
previously processed characters. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact that three exanples of each 
pattern contain only a few of the possible vari- 
ations of a character. It can be expected that as 
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the number of examples vith which the program is 
trained increases, its ability to recognize unknown 
characters will also increase. 

We have not made any test runs of this program 
on the entire 26 letter alphabet, because of the 
computer time involved. We have, however, made 
some preliminary runs in debugging a modified pro- 
gram that was designed to increase the speed of 
processing by a factor of 10 or greater, along with 
a number of other changes. These runs gave pre- 
liminary processing abilities around 80^, using 
three sets of the alphabet, after only two passes. 
We anticipate that the completely debugged program, 
with improvements in such things as amplifier ad- 
justments plus longer runs should raise this figure. 

The program was also tested using line draw- 
ings representing a chair, a table, two different 
faces, and two types of particle decay similar to 
those shown in bubble chamber pictures. Two sets 
of these 6 drawings were used, with the second set 
drawn somewhat differently from the first set. 

After the first set was processed, 50fo of .the draw- 
ings in the second set were recognized correctly by 
the program. When the same two sets were then pro- 
cessed by the program a second time, all of the 
drawings were correctly recognized. 

Discussion 

When this program is given a neurophysiologi- 
cal interpretation, or a neural net analog, it can 
be seen to embody relatively weak, plausible, and 
'’natural -looking” assumptions. The 5x5 matrix 
operator is eq.ui valent to a 5^5 net of input reti- 
nal cones or photocells converging on a single out- 
put, with ’’ones” denoting excitatory and ’’zeros” 
denoting inhibitory connections, and the threshold 
for firing the output unit set at the sum of the 
’’ones.” Each translation step of the operator 
matrix over the larger matrix gives a sequential 
simulation of the parallel placement of many of 
these simple neural net operators throughout the 
matrix. Each different operator, then, is the 
equivalent of an additional connection pattern 
between input cones, firing onto a new output unit 
that computes the output for that operation. This 
is all quite plausible for the retina as known 
anatomically, with a single matrix of cones in 
parallel that feed into several layers of neurons. 
Evidence for e^^itatory and inhibitory connections 
is also strong.^ And there is even beginning to be 
evidence of several types of simple net operators 
that exist in parallel iterated form throughout the 
retinal matrix (four of these as determined by 
Lettvin, llaturana, McCulloch and Pitts in the frog; 
and probably even more as determined by Hubei and 
Wiesel in the cat) 

It woilLd seem, however, that the known physio- 
logical constraints and the plausible geometric 
constraints on operators would suggest fewer than 
the 40 -odd operators that we have used (or than the 
30 -odd used by Doyle or the 75 used by Bledsoe and 
Browning - ignoring the fact that they cannot be so 
easily interpreted neurophy si ologic ally) For 

exan^le, straight line and sharp curve operators 


would seem to be more plausible in terms of the 
ease of connection and the importance of the inf or ♦ 
mat ion to which they respond. A possible operator 
that might overcome this problem, with which we are 
now working, is a simple differencing operator that 
will, by means of several additional layers of 
operations, first delineate contoin* and then com- 
pute successively higher order differences, and 
hence straightness, slope and curvature, for the 
unknown pattern. This operator appears to be 
equivalent to a single net of excitatory and inhi- 
bitory elements. 

This, then, suggests that the mapping part of 
the program wo\ild be effected by two layers of 
parallel basic units in a neuron net-like arrange- 
ment. The matching part might similarly be per- 
formed by storing the previously mapped lists in a 
parallel memory and sweeping the input list, now 
mapped into the same standard format, through these 
lists. Finally, the amplifiers can be interpreted 
as threshold values as to when the differences thus 
computed lead to an output. The specific pattern 
characteristic aii^lifier would be an additional 
single unit layer lying right behind the memory 
list; the inte3rpretation of the general an^lifiers 
might be made in terms of chemical gradients, but 
is more obscure. 

Thus a suitable parallel computer would perform 
all of the operations of this program in from three 
to five serial steps. This is a somewhat greater 
depth than those programs, such as Selfridge*s and 
Rosenblatt * s , that attempt to remain true to this 
aspect of the visual nervous system*^ 5 ^ 17 But it 
is well within the limits, and actually closer to 
the specifications, of that system. It also takes 
into consideration the very precise (and amazing) 
point-to-point and nearness relations that are seen 
in the visual system, both between several spots on 
the retina or any particilLar neural layer, and from 
retina to cortex. It also is using operators that 
seem more plausible in terms of neural interconnec- 
tions - again, in the living system, heavily biased 
toward nearness. 

The size of the overall input matrix has also 
been chosen with the requirements of pattern per- 
ception in mind. Good psychophysical data show 
clearly that when patterns of the complexity of 
alphanumeric letters are presented to the human 
eye, recognition is just as sure and quick no 
matter how small the retinal cone mosaic, until the 
pattern subtends a mosaic of about the 20x20 size, 
at which time recognition begins to fall off, in 
both speed and accuracy, until a 10x10 mosaic is 
reached, at which point the pattern cannot be re- 
solved at all. This further suggests something 
about the size of the basic operator, when we con- 
sider that most letters are composed of loops and 
strokes that are on the order of l/2 or l/4 of the 
whole. For our present purposes, the advantage of 
the 5^5 operator was not only its plausibility but 
also the fact that it cuts down to a workable size 
the space within which to generate random operators 
of the sort we are using when we permute through all 
possible combinations of the matrix. Again, with 
the constraint that these random operators be 
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connected, it becomes a more powerful geometry - 
and topology- sensitive operator, and also a simu- 
lation of a more plausible neural net. 

Finally, psychophysical evidence also strongly 
suggests that the resolving power of the human per- 
ceptual mechanism is on the order of only two or 
three bits worth of differentiation as to dimen- 
sions of pattern characteristics - things such as 
length, slope, and curvature.^ ^ This, again, 

suggests a 5x5 matrix as a minimum matrix that is 
capable of making these resolutions. 

The specifications for and methods used by 
living systems, and especially the human visual 
system, suggest certain design possibilities for a 
pattern recognition computer; but they certainly do 
not suggest the only possibilities. Nor should 
they be slavishly imitated. They should, however, 
be examined seriously, for the living pattern rec- 
ognizers are the only successful systems that we 
know of today. Nor does it seem that the sort of 
use we have been making of these human specifica- 
tions will impose any fundamental limitation on a 
program such as this, one that generates and ad- 
justs its own operators. We have, in fact, already 
found the program making a different, and, appar- 
ently, more powerful, choice of operators than the 
choice suggested to us by the psychophysiological 
data and conjectures we have just described. The 
program's "learning” methods can now depend both 
on built-in connections (maturation) and on the 
inputs that need to be learned. The program will 
develop differently as a function of * different 
input sets* It appears to be capable of extrac- 
ting and successfully using information from these 
sets. This would seem to be as completely adap- 
tive - being adaptive to inputs - as a coirputer or 
organism can be expected to be. 

One of the most encouraging things about this 
program is that it still has a lot to learn. Its 
present level of success was achieved without any 
great sophistication in choice of operators or any 
great ability on the part of the program to gener- 
ate and improve operators. More important, the 
program itself is in a position to improve on what- 
ever choices it, or its programmers, make for it, 
and to maJ^e and to evaluate its own choices. This 
is so because it learns, and continues to learn, as 
it performs. There is good reason to feel that the 
present results reflect only the beginning to this 
process, since the program is still adjusting its 
set of operators and their values. The program, as 
it continues to run and be tested, should continue 
to improve. The program will be doing the improv- 
ing - "learning," if you will - and not the pro- 
grammers. It will be something of an experimenter 
on its own; and it should, in fact, present- us with 
results, as it evolves toward "best" sets of oper- 
ators, that will be the equivalent of parallel 
experiments between, and throw light on alternate, 
pattern recognition methods. For most pattern 
recognition schemes are close to being equivalents 
to one or another of the sets of operators that the 
present program can handle, except for those pro- 
grams which make use of more complex analytic 
methods . 


This sort of design would seem to have some 
applicability to a variety of more "intelligent" 
machines. The program replaces the programmer- 
analyst by a programmed operator that first gener- 
ates operators that make effective enough use of 
the unknown input space, and then makes use of 
feedback as to the success of these new operators 
in mapping unknown inputs in order to increase 
their effectiveness. Thus neither programmer nor 
program needs to know anything specific about the 
problem ahead of time. The program performs, as 
part of its natural routine, the data collection, 
analysis, and inference that is typically left to 
the programmer. This would be a foolish waste of 
time for a problem that had already been analyzed. 
But pattern recognition, and many other problems 
of machine intelligence, have not been sufficiently 
analyzed. The different pattern recognition pro- 
grams are, themselves, atteii 5 )ts to make this analy- 
sis. As long as pattern recognition remains in the 
experimental stage (as it must do until it is 
effectively solved) , a program of this sort would 
seem to be the most convenient and flexible format 
for running what is, in effect, a continuing series 
of experiments upon whose results continuing modi- 
fications of theories are made. This becomes an 
extremely interesting process for the biologist or 
psychologist, especially to the extent that the 
program can be inteiTpreted either physiologically 
or fvinctionally, or at the least does not violate 
any known data. For the experimentation and con- 
comitant theory building and modification being 
undertaken today is rapidly building what appears 
to us to be the first relatively firm and meaning- 
ful theoretical structure - for pattern, or form, 
perception - for the science of "higher mental 
processes." 

Self-generation of operators, by the various 
methods employed in this program, may also suggest 
approaches toward solving a wide variety of pattern 
recognition and pattern extraction problems. Thus 
there is some hope that relatively powerful oper- 
ators are being extracted and generated as a res\alt 
of experience with and feedback from the program* s 
quasi -experimental analysis on the body of data 
that is available to it - its inputs and the conse- 
quences of its actions. Further, the level of 
power of these operators, and the serial ordering 
of operators can also be placed under similar 
control. Thus operators need not be overly simple 
or random to be machine -chosen; nor pre-programmed 
to be powerful. Rather, they can arise from the 
problem, and thus be sensitive to the problem, and 
to changes in the problem. 
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INTERNAL REPRESENTATION 
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Figure 1 An unknow pattern is input as a 20 x 20 matrix with the cells covered by the 
pattern represented by 'I’s' and the other cells by ’O's." 
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Figure 2 A rectangular mask is drawn around the imknown pattern. 
Each of the 5^5 matrix "operators” is then translated over the 
pattern. 







OPERATOR GENERATION 


a) BY EXTRACTION 
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BY RANDOM CHOICE OF CELLS 
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Figure 4 Operators are generated within the 5^5 matrix hy either; a) 
extraction from the input pattern (random placement of a 5 ^ 5 matrix, 
elimination -of ’O's” connected to ’’I’s, ” and elimination of each of the 
remaining cells with a prohahility of i) or b) by random designation of 
cells as either “O’' or “1“ (choose a "1,“ then place a '0'' two cells to 
its right). In l) from 3 to 7 are chosen completely at random, 

while in 2) the choice is limited to connected cells. 




Figure 5 A) Some typical examples of pre-programmed operators 
are showi. B) Six of the operators generated hy the program, 
during a run that reached success on 7 sets of 5 patterns, 
are shovn. 
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MATRIX 

COMBINATORIAL 

^ OPERATORS 

^ ^OPERATORS 


PATTERN OPERATOR 1 OPERATOR 2 CHARACTERISTIC 

NAME N X Y R^ N X Y R^ . . . m-2 m-1 m 

? 2 22223 16. ..67 4 

A 3 341 40 1 1. ..1 2 3 

B 2 2323325. ..47 5 

C 4 5651004. ..21 7 

Figure 6 Operator outputs are listed for the unknovn pattern in the same format 
as in lists stored in memory. 



PATTERN A 


CHARACTERISTICS (A) 
INPUT (?) 

DIFFERENCE lA - ?| 


3 3 4 1 4 
2 2 2 2 2 
112 12 


3 

4 
1 


PATTERN AMPLIFIERS 
GENERAL AMPLIFIERS 


2 3 

3 3 


1 2 0 ... 3 

1 1 0 ... 3 


DIFF. XAMPUFIERS 


9 2 2 0 ... 9 


WEIGHTED 


AVE. DIFF. 


DIFFERENCE 

AVERAGE DIFF. 


AMPLIFIER 


SCORE 

||m.04 


61 


63 

PATTERN B 





CHARACTERISTICS (B) 

: 2 2 

3 

2 3 ... 5 

INPUT 

(?) 

; 2 2 

2 

2 2 ... 4 

DIFFERENCE 

|B- ?| 

: 0 0 

1 

0 1 ... 1 

PATTERN AMPLIFIERS 

: 4 3 

2 

3 2 ... 2 

GENERAL AMPLIFIERS 

; 3 3 

1 

1 0 ... 3 

DIFF. XAMPUFIERS 

: 0 0 

2 

0 0 ... 6 

WEIGHTED 


AVE. DIFF. 


DIFFERENCE 

AVERAGE DIFF. 


AMPUFIER 


SCORE 

® = .25 

72 


60 


15 


Figure 7 Differences are obtained between the characteristics for the input pattern 
and each list of characteristics in memory. These differences are then weighted by 
the product of the "general amplifiers" and "pattern amplifier%" giving a weighted 
average difference for each list in memory. When mxiltlplied by corresponding "aversige 
difference amplifiers," the weighted average differences give "difference scores" for 
each pattern in memory. The name of the pattern with the sm€illest "difference score" 
is chosen as the name of input. 
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RIGHT LIST 

DIFFERENCE : 1 4 2 3 ... 4 

AMPLIFIERS : 4 - 3 2 3 ... 1 

ADJUSTED ; +1 0+1 -1 . . .-1 

: +1 -1 -1 -1 . . .+1 

NEWTOTAL : 6 2 2 1 ... 1 

1ST WRONG LIST 

DIFFERENCE : 2 4 5 2 ... 2 

AMPLIFIERS : 2 3 1 4 ... 3 

ADJUSTED : +1 0+1 -1 . . .-1 
NEW TOTAL : 3 3 2 3 ... 2 

2ND WRONG LIST 

DIFFERENCE : 3 1 1 2 ... 5 

AMPLIFIERS : 1 2 2 1 ... 1 

ADJUSTED : +1 -1 -1 -1 . . .+1 

NEW TOTAL : 2 1 1 0 ... 2 

Figure 8 The pattern amplifiers for certain lists are adjusted 
to increase weightings of individual characteristics that gave 
differences in the right direction, and to decrease weightings 
that gave differences in the wrong direction 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM FOR THE SELECTION 
OF "DISJUNCTIVE HYPOTHESES” 

Manfred Kochen 
IBM Research Center 
Yorktown Heights, New York 


An algorithm for finding the characteriza- 
tion of a class of objects on the basis of a ran- 
domly ordered sequence of labeled individual 
objects - some members of the class, some 
not - is described. The class is characterized 
as a. disjunction of terms, each term being a 
conjunction of attributes. "All red, round 
objects or all square, small objects” is an 
example. Mechanisms based on this algorithm 
are described in terms of such properties as 
the amount of storage available for recording 
instances and the number of instances which 
had to be examined until the class was first 
guessed. 

Introduction 

Suppose that you were shown a red, 
round and small object and told, by an instruc- 
tor, that this was an instance of some class of 
objects he had in mind; that you were required 
to determine this class of objects or "concept." 
Suppose that the instructor then selects a 
second object at random, which happens to be 
red, square and small, and he tells you that it, 
also, is an instance of what he has in mind. 

The next object he shows might be blue, round 
and small and not an instance of what he has in 
mind. The next could be red, round and large 
and a negative instance again. You might, 
perhaps, conjecture that what the instructor 
had in mind was the "class of all red and small 
objectsjwith shape an irrelevant attribute. "’S' 

This experimental paradigm has been 
used to study "hypothe sis -formation"^ ’ in 
human thinking; a phrase such as the above in 
quotes marked by (’S'), has been called a "con- 
junctive concept. " The experimental paradigm 
described above has also been the basis for 
simulations by computer ^ 9 ^*^ for various 
purposes. In a previous paper to which this 
is a sequel, our purpose was to describe a 
series of mechanisms, in terms of the amount 
of storage they had available to record past 
inst^ces and in terms of the number of in- 
stances which had to be examined before a good 


"guess'’was obtained; we r^ated these properties 
of the mechanism to the "magnitude" and "com- 
plexity" of the "concept" to be fpuud. tn this , 
paper, this investigation is extended to a mech- 
anism which can handle "disjunctive concepts, " 
as exemplified by;"all red objects or all roiind 
and large objects." 

The study of such mechanisms is interest- 
ing, because the number of a priori possible 
"concepts" grows superexponentially with the 
number of attributes (as 2 ^^), which would re- 
quire an immense amount of storage and 
number of instances, if no short-cut to straight- 
forward exhaustive procedures can be found. 

The mechanism to be described here is based on 
such a short-cut algorithm. 

Formulation of the Object -Problem 

For the purpose of describing the proper- 
ties of our algorithm, we do not have to formu- 
late the object -problems as a speculative model 
of how people would perceive them; instead, the 
most simply formulated object -problem* would 
suffice. To this end, suppose that each object 
is completely characterized by n attributes, 

Xj, . . , Xjj . For example, xj might denote ' 
color, X 2 , shape, X 3 , size, etc. It is 
further assumed that each attribute has only two 
values. Thus, color could only be red or blue, 
size large or small, etc. These two alternatives 
will always be denoted by 0 and 1 , although 
it should be understood that x^ = 0 does not 
mean the same as X 2 » 0 . Thus, the informa- 
tion which is furnished to our mechanism during 
a single trial consists of an n-bit word and a 
Yes or No, indicating whether or not this object 


3 

The term "immense" is due to Elsasser, 
and very appropriately denotes quantities which 
are orders of magnitude greater than the quan- 
tities encountered in astronomy. They generally 
arise in combinatorial enumerations, such as 
is presently the case. 
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is judged (by the trainer) to be a member of a 
specified class of objects. 

The classes of objects (the concept) to be 
identified by inference from the accumulated list 
of instances are denoted as follows: a set of 
objects for which some attribute, say , is 
irrelevant, is denoted by the values of the attri- 
butes they have in common in the appropriate 
positions and an X in the i^^ position; thus, 
OIXX denotes the class of four objects, 0100, 
0101, 0110, 0111 . The most general "concept” 
is denoted by a sum of words of n characters, 
each 0, 1 or X . This sum represents the 
union of the sets denoted by the words in the 
sum. Thus, OIX + 1X0 + 000 denotes the 
class of 3 -bit words which are in the set OIX 
or in 1X0 or 000 ; this is the set consisting of: 

010, oil, 100, no, 000 . 



Figure 1 

Running Example Illustrating the Algorithm for 
Sequential Selection of a Disjunctive Hypothesis 


It is well-known that 2^ possible 
subsets of the TP" objects may be formed, al- 
though not all of them are different; for example, 
OIX + QOX = OXX . Since knowledge of the 
possible attributes xj, . . , is built into 
the mechanism, the collection of possible 
solutions to the problem* is well defined. In 
other words, our mechanisms have a priori 
built-in the capacity for expressing a "concept" 
or "hypothesis. " In this sense, we are dealing 
with mechanisms for hypothesis -selection rather 
than hypothesis -formation. 

Description of Algorithm 
Running Example 

For clarity of presentation, the following 
example will accompany and illustrate the algo- 
rithm description: the number of attributes is 
3, and the 'concept' to be found consists of 
000, 110, 111, 101, 001. This is conveniently 
represented on the cube of Figure 1, in which 
the vertices corresponding to positive instances 
are circled; the numbers attached to the vertices 
indicate the trial number or order in which the 
instances were received. On being informed 
about an instance, the mechanism delivers, as 
output, an hypothesis and a weight attached to 
this. 


Confirming Instances 

The initial hypothesis will always consist 
of all X's as shown in the line above trial 1 in 
the example in Table 1 . A confirming instance, 
like (110, Yes) in line 1 leaves the hypothesis 
unchanged. As dis cus s ed-a in the author's earlier 
paper^ , there are two kinds of confirmation, 
and two kinds of refutation, depending on whether 
both the hypothesis set and the set to be found do 
or don't contain the current instance, and whether 
the instance is contained in one but not the other 
set. 

Revising Refuted Conjunctions 

A refuting instance requires a revision of 
the hypothesis in force. There are two types of 
refuting instances. These were called consistent 
and inconsistent (secondary) in the previous 
paper. ^ A refuting instance is said to be a sec- 
ondary inconsistency if it leads to a logical con- 
tradiction according to the rules of inference 
which were valid for purely "conjunctive con- 
cepts. " To illustrate this, observe that these 
rules of inference would lead us to deduce, from 
some two instances like (000, Yes) and (001, 
No), that the third bit must be 0 ; from some 
two instances like (000, Yes; 001, Yes), that 
the third attribute must be irrelevant, or X . 


s}c 

2n 

By a solution to the problem is meant the specification of one of the 2^ possible sets expressible 
as one of the above sums, which fits some or all of the accumulated list of instances. 
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INPUT 


OUTPUT 


Trial No. 

Instance 

Yes or No 

Hypothesis No. 

Hypothesis 

Comments 





XXX 

a priori. 

1 

no 

Yes 


XXX 

r hyp . no .(p. 

2 

010 

No 


IXX 

* dlWe 
deduce that 

1, de- 
noted by I. 

3 

100 

No 


IIX 

5 Deduce 

further that 
X2 * 1. 

4 

101 

Yes 


IIX 4 XXI 

XXI - @ 


a positive inconsistency 


add a conjunction 


5 

111 

Yes 


IIX 4 XXI 


6 

on No 

a negative inconsistency 

® © © @ 

IIX 4 XOI 4 IXI 

(split into fragments) 

Call XOI =(D 
IXI 3 6) 

7 

001 

Yes 

© 

IIX 4. XOI f IXI 


8 

000 

a positive 

Yes 

inconsistency 

0 

IIX + XOI + IXI + 000 

Call 000 = Q 

add the last conjunction 

The 

result is d) +• © 

+ ® 4 ® , 

represented by the 

3 shaded edges plus 

the origin 


on the cube. 


Table 1 

Running Example Illustrating the Algorithm for 
Sequential Selection of a Disjunctive Hypothesi s 


Suppose that (OOO^ Yes) and (OOl, No) were 
observed, and now (Oil, Yes) is observed; the 
first and third instance leads to the deduction 
that xp = X3 = X, while the first and second 
imply that X3 = 0 which contradicts X3 = X. 
Hence, the third instance is said to be incon- 
sistent with the first two. 

If an hypothesis is refuted by a consis- 
tent, negative instance and we can not logically 
fix a particular bit to be revised, the hypo- 
thesis in force is revised by selecting one of 
the X*s at random and replacing it by the comple- 
ment of the corresponding bit in the infirming 


instance. This procedure is not illustrated in 
the running example. In the example, the pro- 
cedures followed in response to the second and 
third instances illustrate what is done in the 
case of a consistent, negative instance when the 
particular bit to be revised can be deduced from 
the current and previous instances. 

If an hypothesis is refuted by a consistent, 
positive instance (this case does not occur in the 
example of Table l), it is revised by finding that 
non-X bit in the current hypothesis, which, if 
replaced by an X, will include the infirming 
instance; if a single bit will not suffice, pairs of 
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X's, triples, etc. are tried. To illustrate, if 
the hypothesis in force were 0X0, and the in- 
firming instance were (001, Yes) , the third 0 
would be replaced by X . 

Each current hypothesis is checked for 
consistency with all the instances which have 
been recorded. To facilitate keeping track of 
which instances are consistent with which 
hypotheses, each conjunctive hypothesis is 
numbered according to the order in which it was 
first introduced. Thus XXX is assigned the 
number 1 (circled) in our running example. 

This number is placed next to every prior and 
future instance with which the corresponding 
hypothesis is consistent. (This is done only for 
positive instances in the computer program). If 
a conjunctive hypothesis becomes obsolete be- 
cause it is replaced by a revision, the numbers 
corresponding to the original hypothesis next to 
each instance are crossed out, (They are 
actually replaced in the computer memory). 

The number of the revised hypothesis is placed to 
its right, linked by an arrow. Thus, on trial 
no. 3, the hypothesis IIX is in force; since it 
is the second revision of XXX , or the third 
hypothesis to be selected, it is labeled Since 
it is consistent with all the previous three 
instances, its number appears uncrossed in lines 
1, 2 and 3 . 


Adding Conjunctions 

If an hypothesis is refuted by a positive 
and inconsistent instance, a new conjunction 
(term) is ^disjoined** (added) to the hypothesis 
in force. The new conjunction is obtained by 
the same procedure described above, using 
the current (refuting) instance and all those 
previous instances which, taken together, will 
not lead to a contradiction. Obviously, not all 
previous instances can be used, or the current 
instance would not have been inconsistent. Thus, 
instance no. 4 (101, Yes) in our running example 
can belong together in a consistency class with 
prior instances 3 and 2 but not 1 . This shows 
up in that the new conjunction, hypothesis no. (J), 
is listed in rows 4, 3 and 2 , but not 1 . 
Similarly, hypothesis no. (3) is listed in rows 1, 

2 and 3 , but not 4 . Note also that more than 
one uncrossed circled number can be listed next 
to an instance, as in line 3 . 

If an hypothesis is refuted by a 
negative and inconsistent instance, and the 


hypothesis cannot be revised by modifying 
one of the conjunctions as described previously, 
then some of the conjunctions of the hypothesis in 
force are each split into two fragments. Each 
fragment contains one less X than its parent. 

The conjunctions to be split are all those which 
contain the infirming (negative) instance. In our 
example, the sixth instance is a case in point, 
and there is only one conjunction, namely XXI , 
which can be split. In fact, it need not be split, 
since it could be revised to IXI and still remain 
consistent, but it is split for illustration. A 
conjunction is split by selecting some two of its 
X's at random; the first fragment is formed by 
replacing one of the X's by the complement of 
the corresponding bit in the infirming instance; 
the other fragment is formed by replacing the 
other X by the complement of the bit corres- 
ponding to this X in the infirming instance. Ihus, 
in line 6, XXI is split by (Oil, No) into IXI t 
XOl . If a conjunction contains no X's , and it 
happens to be just the infirming instance (an 
unlikely event), it is simply deleted; if it con- 
tains just one X , this X is replaced by the 
complement of the corresponding bit of the 
infirming instance. When a conjunction splits 
into two fragments which replace it, the number 
of each fragment is listed next to all its confirm- 
ing instances, and the number of the parent 
hypothesis is crossed out wherever it has occurred. 

The two features of our algorithm 
mentioned in the above two paragraphs go beyond 
previous work in that they deal with the unique 
problems introduced by "disjunctive concepts. " 

At any stage, an hypothesis is satisfactory 
if at least one of the numbers representing the 
various conjunctions in the hypothesis is listed 
without being crossed out next to each of the 
instances encountered. 

Weight 

To compute the weight w(t) to be assigned 
to the hypothesis selected at the trial, 
denote by <£i(t) the number of instances "vdiich are 
contained in the hypothesis set and in the set 
being sought and which have occurred prior to and 
including the t^h trial; and denote by C 2 (t) the 
number of instances which are excluded from the 
hypothesis set and from the set being sought and 
which have occurred prior to and including the 
tth trial. In our running example, ci(7) = 4 
and C2(7) ~ 3* Note that as defined here, 

Oi(t) = t - 02(t). 

Further, let r(t) be the fraction of 
positive instances encountered so far; 
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r(t) = c^(t) . This should not be too 

different, for large t , from s(.t) 2 ^ , where 
s(t) is the cardinality (or the total number of 
distinct n-bit words) of the^set denoted by the 
hypothesis in force at the t trial. 


Now let 


P(t) 


r(t) if r{t) ^ 0 

s(t)*2~^ if r(t) = 0 


many ways to express a satisfactory disjunctive 
hypothesis. Thus, in our running example, the 
final hypothesis 1X1 + OOX 4- 1 IX would also 
have fit the data; if it is important that the 
number of terms be small, this would even be 
a better solution. Had we followed the algorithm 
exactly as described (without splitting XXI from 
line 5 to line 6), we would have obtained this 
result. 


This is a statistical estimate of the cardinality 
of the set being sought; the second line serves 
to give a reasonable and positive estimate even 
from a long initial run of negative instances. 
Beyond the rules stated in the previous section, 
the revision of hypotheses is further constrained 
as to the number of X’s a revised hypothesis 
may contain, by the inequality, 

I r(t) - s{t) • 2~^ I < ^ 

Now we define: 

= m * (1 - p(t)) cj^(t)j 


Discussion 

Simulation Program ** 

To evaluate the performance of this 
algorithm, it is being tested, in the form of a 
709 program, on a sample of “problems. “ By 
a “problem, “ as presented to the 709» we mean 
a randomly ordered sequence of instances of 
some fixed “disjunctive concept, “ like OIX ^ XOl 
for example. A number of sequences, differing 
only in order, corresponding to the same “con- 
cept*' are given, and the following quantities are 
measured from the output: 


This expresses the intuitive requirement 
that if our estimate of the cardinality of the set 
being looked for is small, a positively confirm- 
ing instance should be given much weight; if 
the estimate is large, a negative confirming 
instance should be given the greater weight. The 
factor t/(t + 1) says that more weight should be 
given to equally confirming instances if they 
occur later rather than earlier. It is easy to see 
that if 


ci(t) ^ 0, 


w(t) 


2 

t + 1 


Cl{t)‘C2(t) . 


Note that, in contrast with the weighting 
function in the programs for purely conjunctive 
concepts, there is no added term corresponding 
to the number of bits which have been fixed by 
logical deduction*, because there are, in general. 


( 1 ) the average number of trials to the 
first time a “good** hypothesis is guessed. An 
hypothesis is good if it is consistent with all the 
recorded instances; or, if the sum of terms 
representing the hypothesis is either identical 
with the sum of terms representing the concept, 
or equivalent to it (e.g. , IIX ♦ XOl + 1X1 -i 000 
is equivalent to 1X1 + OOX f IIX). Call this 
sample average Nq(B) , where B represents 
the “concept** being searched for. 


( 2) The average number of trials to the 
first jump in w(t) which is “unusually large. ** 
This sample mean is denoted by Nj^(B). We 
found, from our empirical results on simulation 
with conjunctive concepts, ^ that the first large 
jump in weight was correlated with 'N^(B), and 
could be used as an indicator that a good 
hypothesis was on hand. In those experiments, 
“unusually large** was defined as: 


* The notation for indicating that a bit in a single conjunctive term of an hypothesis has been fixed is the 
same as in the author's previous paper. ^ That is, when a bit is deduced to be 0, 1 or X, it is 
represented as O, I and Y respectively. This is useful in detecting contradictory instances to estab- 
lish inconsistency. 

This 709 program is still under development. It was expected to have the empirical results on the 
performance of this algorithm available in time for inclusion in this paper, but various factors 
beyond the author's control caused delay in the comjDletion of the simulation. It is planned to present 
these results orally at the WJCC meeting and perhaps to publish them separately. 
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w(t 4 1) - W{t) 



if t = 
if t = 
if t ^ 


2 

3 

4 


}• 


( 3 ) the extent to which B and the 
hypothesis z in force at t do not coincide. 
This can be measured by the sample mean 
dg(t) , defined as the ratio of: (a) the number 
of instances (up to the t^^ inclusive) which 
either belong to B but not to z or to z but 
not to B and (b) the number of instances in 
either B or z . When d (t) = 1 , then z 

and B are disjoint, and z is as poor an 
hypothesis as can be. If dg(t) = 0, then z = B. 


It is conjectured that, as in our previous 
work, N 2 (B) and N^(B) will again be correlated, 
and that will decrease very rapidly to 

zero (possibly as a negative exponential) with t . 

The quantity Nq(B) is then computed for 
^variety of B*s in order to determine how 
Nq(B) varies with: 

the number of variables describing B 
the minimal number of conjunctive 
terms in the sum describing B 

where^k^ is the number of X’s in 
the 1 disjunct* 

Concepts with small m ai^ many X*s are 
expected to be simple, and N^(B) should be 
small in such cases. For B*s which are about 
"equally simple, " Nq(B) may be expected to 
grow exponentially with n . 

Next, the above relationships are recom- 
puted with the following important modification 
in the algorithm. At any trial t , the mechan- 
ism can inspect only the last T instances, and 
as the (t + 1) instance is recorded, the 
(t - T + 1)^^ instance is lost. All features of 
the algorithm which involved, checking previous 
instances for consistency, confirmation, etc. 
now refer only to this constantly changing record# 
all other features are unchanged. The relation- 
ship between Nq(B) and T is estimated for a 


n, 

m, 


and 



variety of B’s . The nature of this relationship 
cannot now be anticipated. It might be worth 
recalling that in the case of purely conjunctive 
concepts, did not increase significantly for 

T larger than a certain constant, and that this 
constant did not depend strongly on n . 

Theoretical Considerations 


In principle, the above-mentioned relations 
could be derived mathematically, but the simplest 
examples will convince anyone trying this that 
the number of terms that have to be enumerated 
grows at such a rate as to make it practically 
impossible for a human analyst. ^ For this 
reason, we have simulated this algorithm in a 
Monte-Carlo fashion. There is much to be 
desired in this, as in simulations generally, 
about the development of a firmer statistical 
basis for the various estimat^n and sampling 
procedures. For example, Nq is a sample 
mean to estimate the true mean of a random 
variable , Can anything be said ^out the 
distribution of the random variable N^? What 
should the size and composition of a sample of 
sequences of instances be so as to permit valid 
inferences about the desired relations? 

There are, of course, theoretical lower 
bounds on for an ensemble of B’s , 

depending on what is a priori known about the 
various B’s. For example, suppose that N 
disjunctive concepts are considered eligible and 
that all are a priori equiprobable. The average 
number of instances which have to be examined 
before the concept is found must be at least 
iog 2 N . This minimum will not be obtained 
with a randomly ordered sequence of instances, 
but one which must be carefully selected. For 
randomly orderedj_^given sequences, an expression 
for the minimum is very difficult to derive. 

Even then, the design of a strategy for revising 
hypotheses to achieve this optimal performance 
is as difficult a problem as finding constructive 
proofs to coding theorems. 

Related Problems and Possible Applications 


The object-problem of our mechanism is 


❖ 

Even if he had the patience, time and enough writing paper to go through such a derivation, the 
chances of his getting the same answer twice are small. 
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related to the problem of determining a Boolean 
expression from a partial truth table. Our 
method differs from such techniques in that 
with each new line of the truth table we obtain 
a better approximation to a satisfactory Boolean 
expression. It should be of interest to compare 
the performance of our algorithm with some of 
the existing programs which are used in the 
design of certain switching circuits. In most 
applications of this algorithm, we will not be 
presented with a randomly ordered sequence 
of instances, but will have control over the 
order. It is therefore, an important open 
problem to determine the most informative (least 
redundant) sequence of instances. For purely 
conjunctive concepts, an optimal input sequence 
has been developed. 

The algorithm described here can also be 
interpreted as a dynamic classification proce- 
dure using “property matrices. “ The element 
aj:j of such a matrix is 1 if the i^^ instance 
(e.g. cancer-patient as distinct from a non- 
cancer patient, a two-dimensional dot pattern 
from an aerial photograph labeled “airfield” as 
distinct from all differently labeled patterns, 
etc. ) possesses property j (e.g. high fever, 
containing some rectangle consisting of 90% or 

more dots, etc. ), and 0 if the i^^ instance 
th 

does not have the j property. The “concept” 
is then a characterization of the label (e.g. 
cancer, airfield) which is assigned to some of 
the instances by a, human judge. Note that in 
our scheme, both positive and negative instances 
provide information, while most of the available 
procedures use only positive instances. 

The algorithm also embodies some elemerts 
of the abstraction process, in that it could, for 
example, inspect the sequence of binary- coded 
integers (4 Yes, 7 No, 14 Yes, 19 No, 3 No, 

5 No, 20 Yes, . . . ) and determine that what 
the positive instances had in common was 
divisibility by two. 

If our formulation had to be revised to 
serve as an approximate model for human 
hypothesis -formation, we would, first of all, 
have to drop the assumption that the number and 
kinds of attributes can be a priori specified. 
Second, each attribute would be assigned a 
different weight, corresponding to its importance 
to the individual as a characterizing feature of 
objects. Third, the attributes could not be 
treated as strictly independent, although it may 
be possible to determine more or less indepen- 
dent attributes by some such technique as factor 


analysis. Fourth, each attribute has its own 
range of values, certainly not binary in extent; 
each attribute may well be regarded as a con- 
cept by itself, as may each of its values (e.g. 
color, red). We should probably think of a 
hierarchy of concepts, in that an attribute or 
property, (e.g. “being an animal”) has values 
(e. g. “being a dog, “ “being a cat, “ etc.) which 
are also attributes that have values (e.g. “being 
a poodle, “ etc, ), and so on. 

General Conclusions 

The above paragraph indicates how 
limited the simple paradigm we have described 
in this paper seems to be as a model of real 
perception- conception mechanisms. Therefore, 
the terms "hypothesis -formation” and “concept- 
formation” should be used very guardedly in 
view of the connections with human thinking and 
genuine cognitive mechanisms that such terms 
suggest. 

Nevertheless, the procedure described 
in this paper may serve to show another way V 
of using computers as experimental tools in 
the analysis of very simple and preliminary 
models for cognitive mechanisms. It is also 
possible that the algorithm described here can 
be useful in certain tasks involving dynamic 
classifications. Furthermore, such results as 
the relation between Nq and T could be of 
sufficient generality to provide some real 
insight into some of the properties of memory 
and possibly some guidance for machine design. 
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TIME- ANALYSIS OF LOGICAL PROCESSES IN MAN 


Ulric Neisser 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Summary 

Pattern recognition in man is assumed to 
be mediated by a hierarchical organization of spe- 
cialized systems, each of which abstracts a certain 
property from its input. Some characteristics of 
the overall organization can be inferred from the 
times that are needed to carry out various informa- 
tion processes. These times can be determined in- 
dependently of reaction factors by a scanning method. 
Preliminary results with the method demonstrate 
the flexibility of the processing hierarchy in man. 
They also suggest that parallel processing is used 
under some conditions, while sequential procedures 
are dominant in others. 


It is a commonplace now that perception 
and judgement involve the processing of information. 
The world presents itself to our sense-organs in a 
superficially chaotic flow of data, from which per- 
ceived objects as well as concepts and ideas are ab- 
stractions . Human behavior can be regarded as con- 
sisting of a series of decisions each of which is based 
on very extensive stimulus analysis carried out over 
time. From this point of view, the psychologist who 
studies cognition is examining the characteristics of 
a processing system. 

It seems clear that the adult human percep- 
tual and cognitive apparatus must be hierarchically 
organized. A system so flexibly able to respond to 
many properties of the input can not be radically re- 
designed for each task. For the most part, new 
stimulus analyses must occur by reorganization of 
existing parts rather than by starting from scratch. 
When you learn to recognize a new word, for exam- 
ple, you certainly use pre-existing and established 
sub- systems that identify the letters of the English 
language. You simply use a novel combination of 
their outputs. The letter- systems, inturn, areprob- 
ably fed by the output of simpler organizations (let 
us call them "recognizers ") which select various 
kinds of curves aind shapes from the visual input. 

There are three fundamental methods for 
exploring the organization of the processing hier- 
archy in man. We can look inside with the tech- 
niques of physiology; we can take another kind of 
look by introspecting on the processes as they occur 
in ourselves; or we can make inferences from human 
behavior. Each method has both advantages and 
drawbacks, and this is not the place to discuss them. 
The procedure reported here is based on inference 


from behavior, as is most of modern psychology. 

In particular, it takes advantage of certain time- 
relations in human cognitive activity. However 
fast the information processes may be, they must 
occur in real time. In situations which permit 
reasonable inferences about the patterns of process- 
ing, we may be able to find confirmation by looking 
at the times involved. 

A particularly interesting question stems 
from the distinction, in programming, between ^ 
parallel and sequentia l processing. As Selfridge 
has pointed out (see also Selfridge and Neisser ^), 
a device for pattern recognition may use either of , 
two fundamental modes, which have been called 
s equential and parallel. They may be used singly 
or in combination. In the sequential mode, each 
partial analysis of the input results in a decision 
which governs the type of analysis to be made next. 
Only one process is carried out at a time, and the 
particular sequence of processes determines the 
final result. In the parallel mode, many analyses 
are made simultaneously, with the outcome depend- 
ing on some (perhaps linear) combination of their 
outputs. How do human beings operate? It is evi- 
dent from introspection and gross observation that 
the sequential mode is common. We often think, 
and act, step-by-step. On the other hand, the anat- 
omy of the nervous system rather suggests parallel 
operation. It is likely that people are capable of 
working in either mode, depending on circumstances . 
The sort of time-analysis to be described here is 
particularly well adapted for discovering these 
circumstances . 

Method 

Fundamentally, our experiments involve 
timed visual pattern recognition. That is, the sub- 
ject must decide as quickly as possible whether the 
stimulus input has a certain property or not. Typ- 
ically, the input might be a letter, and the question 
might be whether it is the letter "Z". We assume 
that at least two levels of processing are involvedin 
such a task. Certain visual characteristics are ab- 
stracted from the input -- roundness, angularity, 
the slopes of lines, and so on -- by sub- systems 
we may call shape-recognizers. The recognizer 
for a letter, say "Z", is some weighted combina- 
tion of their outputs. For example, a certain visual 
pattern might produce a positive response in a 
recognizer for horizontal lines, and in another which 
detected slanted lines. These two in turn would 
activate the recognition system for "Z", but not that 



for (Note that the effectiveness of these par- 

ticular shape-recognizers depends on context. 

They would not serve to distinguish between 
and although it is easy to imagine others that 

would, ) To be sure, we do not assume that these 
particular shape-recognizers exist in any person. 
They are meant only as illustrative exatmples. 

Suppose now that several letters are pre- 
sented at once, and the subject is asked whether 
any of them is If he can process them sim- 

ultaneously, in parallel, his speed will be inde- 
pendent of the number of letters. If he must exam- 
ine them one by one, his time will increase linear- 
ly with the number of letters. To be sure, there 
is no doubt that the processing must be sequential 
if the number of letters is large. We cannot exam- 
ine an entire page in a flash, if only because of the 
limited area on which the eye can focus. But is 
there a more intrinsic limitation? 

Another interesting case arises if the sub- 
ject is not looking for alone, but for either of 

two letters; say ”Z” or ”Q”. It is evident that these 
two letters require different shape-recognizers. 
That is, two different analyses of the same visual 
input must be made. We could easily build a com- 
puter to make them simultaneously. But can human 
information-processing go on in parallel under 
these conditions? If so, is there a limitation on the 
amount of parallel activity that can be carried on? 

A program of research is under way to answer 
these questions, and some preliminary results can 
be presented here. 

Unfortunately, the actual experiments can 
not be as simple as the prototype described above. 
The time which a human subject needs in order to 
indicate whether a given letter is ”Z” includes 
much more than stimulus- analysis . The total meas- 
urable reaction time includes the response itself 
as well. Nor can we safely consider the total time 
as the sum of two parts. There are many compon- 
ents; the subject must fixate, must begin actual 
search, must decide to react, must actually res- 
pond (by speaking, or pressing a button) etc. In 
addition, the interrelation between these times may 
change if the problem is altered. For example, 
the final decision to press the button may be longer 
delayed in problems where the subject feels rela- 
tively less confident. Analysis of simple reaction 
times is unlikely to give adequate answers to our 
questions. Indeed, reaction- time analysis was 
common in nineteenth- century psychology, and was 
ultimately abandoned for these reasons. 

It seems possible, however, to obtain a 
measure of processing time that is relatively in- 
dependent of reaction factors,* We have tried to 
achieve this by using a scanning technique instead 
of measuring reaction times directly. The subject 
is not presented with a single string of letters, but 
with a list of fifty strings, arranged in a column. 

In the entire list, only a single string has the crit- 
ical property. A typical list is shown in Figure 1. 

In this case, the subject is to look for a ”Z^^. As 
soon as the list is shown, he begins to scan down 
from the top. When he comes upon the item with a 
”Z" (in this case l^ie 15th one down), he turns a 
switch. The switch stops a clock, which had been 
started at the instant the list was presented. Thus, 
the time needed to find the critical item is recorded 


Of course, the number at the bottom of the list, 
which identifies the position of the Z, is concealed 
from the subject’s view. To insure that he has 
actually found the critical item, he is instructed to 
turn the switch to the right if the item has a dot 
beside it, and to the left otherwise. Both directions 
stop the clock, but the experimenter can check 
whether the decision was correct. 

When this method is used, the scanning time 
necessarily depends on the position of the critical 
item in the list. The time will necessarily be great- 
er for lists with the ”Z” nearer the bottom. If the 
subject is given a number of lists, each with the 
critical item in a different position, it becomes 
possible to plot the time as a function of the list- 
position of the item. Such a plot is shown in Figure 
2. Each point in the figure represents the search 
time on a single list. All of them were produced 
by one subject in a ten-minute session, working 
on one problem. He simply scanned down each list 
until he came to a ”Z”. Actually, our subjects always 
scan 20 lists in each problem, but the first six are 
considered practice. From the subject’s point of 
view, the different possible positions of the critical 
item occur at random, so he cannot predict in ad- 
vance where his scan will end. Actually, the six 
practice lists always have critical items in positions 
5, 6, 25, 30,45, and 46, and the 14 lists to be used 
in determining T/i have their critical items in posi- 
tions 9> 11, 14, 16, 19, .. ,,39 and 41 . The order of 
presentation is randomized separately for the prac- 
tice lists and the experimental lists. Thus, while 
the subject is kept alert to the possibility of finding 
the item near the very top or bottom of the list, these 
extreme positions are not used in the analysis of the 
data. There is good reason to suppose that departures 
from linearity will occur at the extremes, especially 
at the beginning. 

The straight line in Figure 2 has been visually 
fitted to the points. It is a representative example 
of the extent to which our data approach linearity. 

The fit is generally good enough so we feel justified 
in treating the average time per item scanned (T/I) 
as a meaningful quantity, vhich can be directly de- 
termined from the slope of the line. (We do not imply 
that each item is separately fixated or processed. 

Even if the subject treats them in groups, T/I re- 
mains a valid measure for the comparison of scan- 
ning time across different types of lists. ) 

The types of logical processing that can be 
explored with this method include any abstractions 
whatever that can serve to distinguish one item in 
such a list from all the others. The presence of a 
particular letter is merely an example. The experi- 
menter may require the presence of either of two 
letters, or of both, or of a particular sequence. The 
critical feature can also be the absence of a letter 
or of some logical combination of letter s . In every 
case, the T/I being measured is for the opposite of 
the function being sought by the subject. If he is look- 
ing for a "Z”, then all the items he scans contain no 
’’Z”, and t/i reflects the time necessary to make 
certain that ’’Z^’ is absent. If he is looking for the 
absence of ’^Z", each of the items scanned necessarily 
contains one, and T/I measures the time necessary 
to process it. 
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Procedure and Results 

The present paper is a report of an explor- 
atory experiment with this method of time -analysis . 
Three subjects were systematically given a variety 
of functions, using items of two different lengths. 
Although the sample is small, the results seem 
consistent enough, and informative enough, to jus- 
tify a preliminary report. Further work is in prog- 
ress to check on the findings of this study. 

The design of the experiment included seven 
different functions, or problems. Three were posi- 
tive, in the sense that the subject was looking for 
the fir st occurrence of something. These functions 
were ”Z”, and ”ZvQ”. In the last of these, 

the critical item was defined by the first appearance 
of either ”Z” or or both together. (The ^’or^’ 
lists were so constructed that each type of critical 
item actually occurred in approximately one-third 
of the twenty lists. ) In addition to these positive 
functions, we studied four others that were negative 
or mixed. These were ”-Z”, ”-Q”, ”-ZvQ”, and 
’*Zv-Q”. In the first two the subject scanned down 
items containing the letter in question until he found 
one without it. In the last two, the critical item 
might be distinguished either by the absence of some 
letter (that all the others had), or by the presence 
of another (that no other item had), or by both. 

These seven functions were realized in two 
sets of lists. In one set, each item was six letters 
long; in the, other, each had only two letter s , The 
seven functions and two lengths yielded 14 experi- 
mental conditions. The subjects went through two 
conditions (i.e,, scanned forty lists) at a session, 
which took about half an hour. The first two ses- 
sions were devoted to practice with varying types 
of lists. Thereafter, each subject worked in each 
condition twice. To control for the effects of order 
and practice, the 14 conditions were first given in 
a certain order (different for each subject) and then 
repeated in reverse order. The results have been 
plotted, and slopes calculated for the best-fit lines. 

The lists were prepared by an IBM 7090 
computer, and printed on an ANELEX. In prepar- 
ing the lists, the computer program formed ran- 
dom permutations of the letters J, P, Q, S, T, V, X, Z, 
and examined the last six (or two) places of the 
permutation to see if it was an example of the de- 
sired function (e.g,, if it contained ^’Z”). The pro- 
gram prepared randomly ordered lists of non- 
examples, inserted proper examples into the chosen 
list-positions, and prepared an appropriately spac- 
ed printout. The printout was cut into separate lists 
and pasted on to 2 x 11 cards for experimental use. 
An apparatus was constructed in which such a card 
fit under a spring-loaded door. When the door was 
opened by the experimenter, a timer was initiated 
which continued to run until the turn of the subjects 
switch indicated that he had found the critical item. 
Occasionally he overlooked it, and scanned to the 
bottom of the list. These trials were discarded, 
and the sjime list was re-used later in the same 
session. 


The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
of Paul Weene, who designed and built the apparatus, 
and of Emily Carota and Arthur War moth, who assist- 
ed in the experiment. 


The results of the experiment are displayed 
in Table 1 , The internal consistency of the data is 
good, for the most part. The two replications of 
each condition usually yield very similar values 
of T/I, although two of the subjects (L.S and MA) 
show distinct improvement with practice, with the 
second run generally faster than the first. The 
important trends can be summarized as follows: 

1) ”-Q” is slower than ’^-Z” is slower 

than ”Z". 

2) In the positive functions, ”Z” is slower 

than 

3) 2-letter items cam be scanned more quickly 

than 6-letter items. 

4) ”QvZ^’ takes no longer than does ”Z^' alone. 

5) With two letters, the negative and mixed 

functions are all equally fast. 

6) With six letters, the negative and mixed 

functions vary in difficulty. 

Conclusions 

1) In scanning for ”-Z‘’, the subject must 
make sure that each item he passes does contain 

a "Z”. The recognition sub- system, or recognizer, 
for ^’Z” must be fully activated each time, and the 
high values of T/I reflect this requirement. In the 
positive function, by contrast, the Z-recognizer is 
not fully activated until the critical item is reached. 
However, the subject must scan slowly enough so 
that this recognizer could react with the proper 
input. In other words, the shape-recognizers which 
distinguish between and other letters must 

have time to act. The observed time -difference 
between positive and negative functions may be as- 
sumed to correspond to the different levels in the 
processing hierarchy which they require. The pos- 
itive functions need only enough time for such recog- 
nizers as (for example) ^paired horizontal lines 
or ’’angle near top”. The negative functions must 
have time enough for, say, ”Z” itself to receive its 
input from such features and then to react. Perhaps 
we are justified in saying that any artificial pattern 
recognizing system, if organized in parallel, would 
display these time differences. 

2) The two- level hierarchy becomes more 
articulate when we consider the difference between 
”Z” and ”Q”. Why should some letters be harder 
to find than others? Evidently, identification of ”Z” 
involves different features of the visual stimulus 
than identification of ”Q”, and processing the latter 
is easier than the former. Without direct knowledge 
of the critical properties, we can only speculate 
about the reason. Perhaps the shape-recognizers 
involved with ”Z” are themselves hierarchically 
deeper than those for ”Q”. Perhaps it is only that 
more attributes of shape must be examined for 
"Z’^, but we shall see later (No. 4, below) that this 
might not require an increase in time. 

It would be hazardous to suppose that the letter 
”Q” is intrinsically easier to see than ”Z " . The con- 
text of alternative letters must play an important part. 
The shape-r ecognizer s that suffice to distinguish 
”Q” from J,P, S,T,V,X, and Z might not be ade- 
quate in a context that included C,D, G, and O. The 
processing system must be expected to change with 
the context, and T/I will also change. We are now 
conducting an experiment to explore this point. 
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3) At first thought, it seems entirely rea- 
sonable that six letters should take longer than two. 
After all, each item contains substantially more 
information in the 6- letter case, -Yet it would be 
easy to build a 6 -channel device that would handle 
both cases with equal speed. It follows that the 
subjects are not acting like such a device; they do 
not process all the letters in parallel. There is no 
immediately clear reason why they should not do 
so. The entire six letters subtend a visual angle 

of less than 5^, and can easily be read in a single 
fixation. Thus, the visual information can all get 
to the cortex simultaneously, (Experiments now 
in progress confirm that the actual number of 
letters, and not their spatial separation, is the 
important variable.) We conclude that, at least 
under some circumstances, the shape recognizers 
can not be applied simultaneously in different re- 
gions of the visual field. On the other hand, their 
application is probably not simply successive; T/I 
does not triple as we go from two letters to six. 
Pending further research, we can only state that 
fully parallel operation, at least, is not the rule 
for spatially separate inputs. 

4) On the other hand, the clear-cut results 

with ^’QvZ” show that fully parallel operation can 
be achieved among various shape-recognizers act- 
ing on the same input. There can be no doubt that 
the system examines different features of the stim- 
ulus pattern in looking for than for but 

the examination uses no extra time. It follows that 
different elementary figural properties can be proc- 
essed simultaneously. 

In a projected experiment, we will examine 
”or” functions of more than two variables, such as 
"QvPvXvZ”, One wonders whether there is an effec- 
tive upper limit to the number of parallel sear ches 
which can be carried on. It seems at least possible 
that there is no such limit. The question can be 
referred to a common experience: anyone can scan 
a crowd to see if it contains a familiar face. Does 
scanning time increase with the number of recog- 
nizable acquaintances we have made in the past? 

5) The equivalence of the T/I values for all 

the negative and mixed functions in the two- letter 
case seems paradoxical at first. We would have at 
least expected ”-Q” to differ from "-Z”. A look at 
the list themselves explains the paradox, however, 
and emphasizes the great flexibility of organization 
which characterizes human pattern recognition. In 
”-Z^, as in "-ZvQ^, each item except the critical 
one contains a Since the items are but two 

letters long, the ”Z” in any item has a 50-50 chance 
of lying exactly underneath the ^^Z” in the preceding 
item. The visual effect is the formation of short 
and long columns of ^’Zs”, shifting haphazardly be- 
tween the left and the right sides of the list. The 
subjects commented spontaneously that they handled 
these lists differently from the others, following 
these columns with their eyes without heeding the 
horizontal structure of the items at all. Essentially, 
they were using different shape-recognizers. The 
features that distinguish ”Z” from other letters in 

a row are not the same as those which mark the 
continuity of a column of ”Zs”. The column- contin- 
uity features of ”Z” seem to be no different, or at 
least no more complex, than those for 


This result, more than any other, empha- 
sizes the extraordinary adaptiveness of human in- 
formation processing. It is unlikely that any 
artificial device we will know how to make in the 
near future will be as efficient in taking advantage 
of the vagaries of its environment, 

6) The remaining results are not easy to 
interpret. The T/I for ”-QvZ” is much longer 
than the model we have been using would predict. 
We would have expected it to be near the value 
for ”-Q”. 

In summary, we have presented a rough 
model of human information processes, a method 
for studying these processes in detail, and some 
preliminary data obtained by the method. The 
model is simply a hierarchical organization of 
specialized subsystems, called ’'recognizers ” 
which effectively abstract certain features from 
their input. The method consists of measuring 
the average time needed to process successive 
items of a list that is being scanned for some 
particular characteristic. The data suggest that 
different elementary recognizers have different 
operating times; that different recognizers can 
operate simultaneously on the same input; that 
spatially distinct parts of the input cannot be 
handled entirely simultaneously; and that the 
processing hierarchy can be flexibly adjusted to 
meet the demands and opportunities of the task. 


*In the case of the function "-ZvQ" the critical 
item itself may also contain a "Z" (if it contains 
a ”Q"). However, this does not substantially 
change the present argument, though it suggests 
that the subjects can check for the presence of a 
simultaneously with tracking the columns of 
”Zs”. 

** The model is a version of Selfridge's 
’'Pandemoniimi", in which the subsystems were 
called demons . 
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z 

yvsjTQ 

TXSVQP . 

yPTQjV 

PTOSXV. 

P J9XOT 

QJVXSP. 

PVOTSJ 

SVOPXJ. 

TXOSJV 

XSTPOV . 

JSyQPT 

QVXPTS. 

PSOVTX 

JTXSOV . 

zvjpyQ 

XOVJSP. 

QJVXTP 

OJTSXP . 

XOPJST 

VJSPTO, 

XJVQSP 

PXJTOS, 

PXJSTQ 

QSTJVP. 

PJVSTQ 

TJOSPV. 

VQXJST 

XOVSPT. 

JQVSTX 

VSJPXQ. 

XPJVQS 

PT JSXV . 

PSQVTJ 

VPTJQX. 

PTSVJX 

SOXT JP . 

SJVPTX 

OTVPJX. 

PVXSTQ 

PVQJSX , 

JVQPSX 

PJVXTS. 

TQPX JV 

XPVJSQ. 

SXVTQP 

TSOXVJ. 

VXPSJQ 

PXJTSV . 

JXTVPQ 

XVPQTJ, 
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Length: two letters six letters 


Subjects: 


LS 

MA 

mean 

ss 

LS 

MA 

mean 

Function 









Q 

15 

13 

07 


20 

16 

11 



14 

06 

06 

(10) 

14 

13 

08 

(14) 

Z 

23 

31 

19 


38 

62 

60 



26 

22 

17 

(23) 

70 

49 

51 

(55) 

OvZ 

24 

22 

20 


52 

86 

59 



25 

20 

16 

(21) 

47 

44 

51 

(57) 

"Q 

34 

35 

33 


36 

68 

46 



32 

28 

28 

(32) 

30 

60 

36 

(46) 

-Z 

34 

36 

40 


56 

96 

73 



30 

34 

26 

(33) 

60 

88 

52 

(71) 

-ZvQ 

30 

39 

28 


60 

96 

90 



32 

37 

33 

(33) 

68 

98 

58 

(78) 

-OvZ 

34 

32 

28 


132 

104 

75 



36 

47 

28 

(34) 

95 

82 

66 

(92) 


Table 1, T/I as a function of experimental conditions 
and subjects. Replications appecir with the 
second beneath the first. Times are in 
hundredths of a second. Each mean is based 
on the six figures to the left of it. 
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COMPUTER-BASED MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

Alan J. Rowe, Manager 
Industrial Dynamics Research 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Culver City, California 


Summary 

The use of computers for management con- 
trols poses an entirely new set of requirements 
on the system designers. Tied into automating 
information processing is the question of an 
adequate understanding of the control problem 
itself. For example, measurement or management 
reporting is often confused with the control 
process. Although information processing is an 
integral aspect of a management control system, 
nonetheless there are other considerations 
which should be taken into account such as,** 
interdependencies of system components, response 
characteristics, adaptive capability, decision 
rules, feedback mechanisms, etc. Furthermore, 
current methods of measurement are based on 
historical averages of past performance, whereas 
what is needed is timely information which re- 
flects actual performance* Finally, the com- 
puter, through the use of simulation models, 
provides the capability of pretesting system 
designs and the basis for eventual real-time 
control. 

Introduction 

With the ever-increasing use of computers 
in business, there is a growing demand for 
computer-based management controls which have 
the capability of operating in real time. Al- 
though there are scattered examples of real time 
control systems such as SAGE, SABRE, and PERT, 
there is by no means wide-scale use of these 
systems nor a basic understanding of the control 
process itself. Rather, the majprity of computer 
based systems can best be described as ’’mechani- 
zation" of existing manual systems. To make 
effective use of computer technology, therefore, 
a body of knowledge is needed in management 
control, feedback theory, information theory, 
organization theory and the techniques of opera- 
tions research, management science, computer 
programming, etc. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that progress has been slow in achieving truly 
"designed" computer-based management control 
sy St ems . 

Why Computer-Based Systems 

One can hardly question the complexity and 
dynamics of modem organizations. In view of 
shorter lead time requirements, increased num- 
ber and complexity of products, wider geographic 
distribution of customers, and potentially 
larger risks in decision making, management can 
no longer afford the luxury of operating on 


hunch, intuition, or guesswork. To have ef- 
fective control, management requires timely 
information which shows the impact of decisions 
on the total business, decision criteria which 
permit rapid response to changing conditions, 
and organizational design based on information 
requirements. 

When considering the management control 
problem, one cannot ignore the question of 
design of the business itself as an economic 
system. Business systems are run by managers 
who are responsible for organizing and utiliz- 
ing the available resources subject to the goals 
and objectives of owners, and subject to con- 
straints such as capital structure, physical 
facilities and market status, in order to assure 
effective operation and survival of the enter- 
prise, Profit maximization can hardly be stated 
as the single corporate object ivej rather, a 
match of the willingness of ownership to take 
risks with the inherent capabilities of the 
business system produces a set of feasible al- 
ternatives. Until recently a methodology has 
not been available to evaluate the impact of 
alternative strategies in a dynamic environment 5 
however, there are now a number of instances 
where computer simulation has been used as a 
research and design tool for this purpose. 

Role of the Computer 

It is no accident that the computer has 
assumed a dominant role in business applica- 
tions of information processing. Likewise it 
appears highly probable that the computer will 
play a vital role in the development of real 
time management control systems} for herein 
the computer is no longer used merely as a high- 
speed data processor. Rather, the computer, 
through simulation models whose behavior corres- 
ponds to actual systems, provides a policy 
laboratory to pre-test new designs of manage- 
ment control systems, as well as the capability 
of permitting real time decision making. Com- 
puter simulation has been used for a long time 
to solve difficult problems such as evaluation 
of complex integrals. Simulation has also been 
used successfully to design manufacturing plants, 
to develop scheduling decision rules, to plan 
flight maintenance operations, etc. However, 
the real power of simulation as a research 
vehicle to conduct laboratory experimentation 
has hardly been tapped. Not only can insights 
be gained by stressing systems beyond normal 
conditions, but valuable information on the 
sensitivity and interaction of variables is 
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possible. In testing new decision rules or 
control theories^ simulation provides a system- 
atic means of problem formulation and applica- 
tion of statistically designed experiments. An 
important attribute of simulation is the capa- 
bility of demonstrating new system designs by 
comparing alternatives for management, as well 
as using the simulation program for training 
when implementing the new system. Probably the- 
most significant aspect of simulation is the 
role it can play in projecting expected system 
behavior "which is necessary for real time 
management control system operation. 

Computer Programming Considerations 

In the application of computer-based 
systems, it is evident that there is a need for 
precise formulation of the computer program. 
Descriptive statements are not sufficient 5 
rather, quantitative or analytic formulation of 
problems is required. Furthermore, factors such 
as kind and size of memory, speed of computation, 
manner of indexing, and rounding must all be 
taken into account in computer programming. 
Methods of filing information, data accumulation, 
and reporting requirements are also significant 
aspects of program design. It is often neces- 
sary to reformulate a problem to conform to the 
computer requirement sj although this considera- 
tion is becoming less important with the avail- 
ability of large-scale digital computers. 

At the outset of a given computer program, 
a decision must be made whether to have a flex- 
ible, general purpose program or one designed 
for the immediate specific use. Modular pro- 
gramming which treats each section of a program 
separately provides considerable flexibility at 
only a small cost in computation time and 
storage. Probably the most difficult aspect of 
the problem is the actual coding or programming 
language. Not only is the coding a time- 
consuming and difficult process, but the system 
designer must convey the intent of his work to 
programmers, thus compounding the problem. Con- 
siderable effort is currently being expended in 
the development of computer languages which can 
be used more readily by system designers. This, 
in part, recognizes the fact that as much time 
is often spent in coding a problem as in the 
formulation. In this regard, -then, considerable 
work remains to be done to develop computer 
languages which will simplify the operational 
instructions for the computer programming task. 

Defining Management Controls 

In current usage of management controls, 
measurement is often mistaken for control. To 
carry out its control function, management 
utilizes a communication and reporting systemj 
however, control also includes specification of 


objectives, decision criteria for evaluation of 
performance, and decision rules for corrective 
action. Thus, a management control system can 
be described as a combination of a data pro- 
cessing system, a management information system 
and a control system. These can be represented 
schematically as shown in Figure 1, 

Data processing is typically carried out 
^t level 2, whereas a management information 
system includes levels 1, 2 and 3« To achieve 
control, however, a fourth level is needed which 
includes decision rules, corrective action, and 
a feedback mechanism which can change the plans 
as a function of actual performance. If the 
corrective action responds in time to change 
performance during the activity, this can be 
called a real time control system. If a com- 
puter is used for data processing, in addition 
to this response capability, then we have a 
computer-based management control system opera- 
ting in real time. 

Achievement of a real time control system, 
however, is dependent upon both an understanding 
of the behavioral characteristics of business 
systems and design principles which help meet 
desired specifications. Unfortunately, most 
business behavior is confounded by the decision 
rules used, so that empirical observations are 
not sufficient. That is, observed behavior is 
a result of an underlying phenomena, such as 
product demand, and the decision rules applied, 
e,g,, pricing. Thus, if the pricing decision 
rule is changed, a modification in demand might 
be expected^ however, the manner in which demand 
would change may not be predictable if based on 
the observed behavior using any one pricing rule. 
An example of underlying phenomena in a business 
system is queuing. Where queuing theory is 
applicable, expected waiting time can be pre- 
dicted for alternative queue disciplines. In 
essence, this is a problem of joint variation, 
where the prediction depends on a knowledge of 
the behavior of individual variables. Although 
these problems often cannot be solved analyti- 
cally, simulation techniques appear to offer a 
means of establishing these relationships. In 
addition to the difficulty encountered in des- 
cribing business behavior, there are few design 
principles. It is thus obvious that consider- 
able research is still required before optimal 
system designs can be achieved. 

Requirements of Management Control Systems 

Although the design of these systems is 
still, at present, a difficult task, an 
analysis of requirements can provide useful 
insights into the problem. In most organiza- 
tions, control is really a throttling tech- 
nique which prevents major upheavals rather 
than providing the means for achieving 
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specified objectives. Thus, for example, bud- 
gets are used to prevent excessive expenditures, 
rather than attempting to find suitable measures 
of performance. Without such measurement, there 
cannot be true control in the sense of meeting 
objectives. Not only are the measurements 
currently used inadequate, such as historic 
averages, but they often lead to conflict among 
divisions of a company. For example, by limit- 
ing overtime in one department, a sale could be 
lost due to late delivery in another department. 
However, individual managers are measured on 
their own performance without regard to the 
enterprise as a whole. Hopefully, computer- 
based systems with their ability to provide more 
timely and accurate information can help remedy 
this situation. 

A related problem to that of measurement is 
an understanding of the functional interdependen- 
cies among divisions of a company. By establish- 
ing suitable decision criteria, it would be pos- 
sible to minimize conflicts and avoid subopti- 
mization. Furthermore, decision rules which 
provide a systematic response to dynamic con- 
ditions help to assure desired performance. 

Where these rules are correctly designed, they 
relate the basis for plans to the implementation 
and control requirements. In this respect, the 
computer may provide the means for pre-testing 
new programs and their related decision rules to 
provide assurance of expected performance. 

Design of Controls 

For purposes of this paper, control is con- 
sidered directly related to the decisions made 
in a given system. If we examine the typical 
decisions made in a business, we find that there 
are those which affect the entire systemj for 
example, resource allocation, and other de- 
cisions that do not have an appreciable effect 
on the entire system. The former decisions are 
generally long range in nature, \diereas the 
latter tend to be operational. However, the 
majority of decisions directly affect a number 
of other system activities. Because of these 
inter- dependencies, the decisions are difficult 
to formulate explicitly. Thus, one of the major 
advantages of a computer-based system is the 
capability of continuous updating of interacting 
variables in the system. 

Turning to the question of designing con- 
trols, they should be capable of assuring the 
following response characteristics in a 
business : 

1. Adapting the system to changing con- 
dit ions. 

2. Stabilizing system response under 
variable demand. 


3« Allowing maximum effectiveness of the 
system rather than imposing restrictive 
limits. 

i|-. Providing a minimum time lag in 

correcting deviation in performance 
commensurate with desired objectives. 

5. Implementing real-time control. 

Although the possibility of achieving 
real-time control appears very likely in view 
of the capability of computers to rapidly 
process data, the data review frequency should 
be matched with the response capability of the 
system. For example, if corrective action 
requires a minimum of one day, a review fre- 
quency of once a minute would be unreasonable. 
Since business systems often have long delays 
between measurement and corrective action, the 
significance of real-time control may differ 
radically from that used in military control 
systems* 

In business, there are many interacting 
subsystems, and response depends on factors such 
as the status of subsystems, speed and amount of 
their changes and time dependencies. The time 
dependencies are important in the design of 
error correcting controls. The response period 
is dependent both on the magnitude and the rate 
of change required. Where the response period 
has to be made extremely short, as in military 
control systems, computer-based controls are 
often the only solution. Short response periods, 
however, may be prohibitive for business systems 
due to cost. In the design process, cost of 
control is often overlooked 3 however, it is a 
significant factor and should be balanced with 
operating efficiency. 

Another consideration in the design of 
control systems is the accuracy of error sensing. 
Where there is loose coupling between system 
response and the forecast, extreme accuracy is 
unnecessary. However, where accuracy is re- 
quired, the forecast can be improved by con- 
sidering the current state of the system as the 
base point for predicting future states. Thus, 
the best estimate of the state of the system 
at some future time can be obtained by a form of 
exponential smoothing using both past history 
and anticipated events, 

A related question is the accuracy re- 
quired in the response mechanism. Since business 
is stochastic in nature, error correction should 
hold perfoimance within a specified variance 
band rather than directed toward an exact ob- 
jective, Thus, correction is made in two 
stages. First, a large correction is made, and 
then only minor adjustments within the variance 
band, which is similar to quality control 
techniques. 
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Since decision rules are used as control 
mechanisms, they can affect performance by 
inducing fluctuations in an otherwise stable 
system. For example, consider a classical 
inventory problem, where the usage rate is 
constant and the replenishment rate has a lag 
imposed by a reorder point rule. The decision 
rule which leads to periodic replenishment will 
cause fluctuations in employment if the plant is 
producing a single product. Thus, labor pro- 
ductivity would fluctuate despite constant 
demand. This condition might arise due to the 
physical processing where production could not 
match consumption. Thus, a better understanding 
of the interaction of decision rules and physical 
processes is a prerequisite to the design of 
effective management control systems. 

Control Related to System Characteristics 

In the design of management control systems, 
both variability of system performance and 
response characteristics should be taken into 
account. We can anticipate that the control 
methodology and information requirements for 
control would change radically for different 
types of business, if the variability of per- 
formance is assumed to increase as a function 
of the complexity of the business. Variability 
in the system is a measure of the error in pre- 
dicting performance. Furthermore, it is assumed 
that the quantity of information required for 
control varies inversely with the stability of 
the system. Thus, a system which exhibits con- 
siderable variability would require a larger 
amount of information to maintain a given level 
of control. Of course, it is assumed that 
variability is caused by underlying phenomena 
rather than induced fluctuations resulting from 
the control system employed. 

Another problem is that of local vs, total 
system control. Stated another way, the ques- 
tion is, what is the optimum combination of 
subsystem controls where there is interdepend- 
ence? One approach to this problem is the use 
of quadratic programming to find the optimum 
combination defined in terms of expected values, 
variance and co -variance estimates. Thus, the 
control system can be designed to achieve a 
given expected value with a specified associated 
risk. Since survival of the enterprise is an 
important management objective, this manner of 
formulating the problem of joint optimization 
should be useful in control system design. 

Organizational Considerations 

Since top management is primarily concerned 
with long-range decisions, there is a loose 
coupling with the actual business processes. 
Thus, the amount of aggregation and frequency 
of information transmission should be appro- 
priately designed into the measurement system. 


Rather than continuous reporting of system 
status to top management, periodic reports 
are generally sufficient. However, a computer- 
based system would provide the capability of 
random access to updated information on detail 
system status as the need arose. In this 
sense, then, top management would have real- 
time controls, 

A related problem to reporting of system 
status is the communication network in an 
organization. In current management control 
systems, measurement of performance is reported 
successively upward with each level summarizing 
information to the next higher echelon, until 
it reaches the top. At each level, interpreta- 
tion, summarization and biasing occurs. Al- 
though the levels act as filters in one sense, 
they can also introduce distortion in another 
sense. Furthermore, at no time does anyone but 
the top executive level have access to all of 
the information in the system. 

In a like manner, the design of the de- 
cision network poses a number of formidable 
problems. Current organization structures 
lead to a cascading effect of decisions as 
a result of interpretation at each level and 
generally differing measures of performance. 

In addition to the cascade effect among levels, 
there are the conflicting objectives at any 
given level. Thus, there is need for a design 
methodology which treats the problem as a whole 
rather than the fragmented approach prevalent in 
industry today. 

Contrast this with the concept of a systems 
staff reporting to the top executive which acts 
as the summarizing mechanism using the computer 
for rapid, random access to detail operating 
information. In this kind of application the 
computer would have direct access to all system 
information and have a large percent reported 
automatically. Not only is the information on 
system performance more timely and accurate, but 
the system staff, as a team, has an overview of 
the entire operation. Thus, we can anticipate 
that the organization design in computer-based 
control systems will be more closely matched 
with the information requirements of the system. 

Cone lus ion 

Although there are many formidable prob- 
lems still to be solved, the advent of computer- 
based management control systems for business 
systems is becoming a reality. However, to 
avoid the '‘mechanization" approach, design 
principles should be applied which consider the 
problem from the total system vievrpoint. Al- 
though there may be organizational changes ac- 
companying a computer-based system, the net 
effect should be better decision making and 
control due to more timely and accurate in- 
formation, as well as the use of suitable 



decision, criteria and decision rules. The 
manager, in a real time computer-based system, 
can be expected to perform more effectively 
since the system will have been "designed” 
rather than growing like Topsy. 













AMERICAN AIRLINES’ »*SABRE" ELECTRONIC RESERVATIONS SYSTEM 


W. R. Plugge, American Airlines, New York, New York 
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Summary 

The American Airlines Sabre 
System, a Joint development of Ameri- 
can Airlines and IBM, is a major step 
into the field of total data proces- 
sing. This system is designed to 
solve the problems confronting the 
airlines in passenger sales, seat 
inventory control, and maintenance 
and retrieval of passenger records. 

After six years of joint effort, 
a complex of programs and hardware 
has been developed which will be the 
largest commercial data processing 
system in existence. At the heart 
of this duplexed system are two IBM 
7090 ’s. At the extremeties are agent 
consoles built to American Airlines 
specifications. This system will 
automate all of the daily reserva- 
tions processes with the exception 
of the vital agent -customer contact. 

The Sabre System will give, 
in addition to the obvious customer 
advantages, the availability of 
current, detailed and summarized 
data for the use of American Air- 
lines’ management in their constant 
endeavor to improve passenger service. 

Purpose Of The Sabre System 

Progress in the air since 1930 
from the DC-3 to the DC-7 was 
matched with similar, but less dra- 
matic advances in our Reservations 
offices. The dynamic and revolu- 
tionary burst into the Jet Age with 
the Boeing 707, DC-8 and now the 
Convair 880 and 990 has presented 
the airline industry with new prob- 
lems in the Reservations function 
because of the jet aircraft size 
and speed* These airplanes which 
can carry up to 150 passengers can 
depart an airport and in some in- 
stances arrive at the next down- 
line city before our present day 
reservations systems has adjusted 
the passenger inventory. 

In the year 1960, American 
Airlines carried 8,615,000 passen- 
gers. In terms of reservations* 
phone transactions, this figure 


must be multiplied by a factor of 3 
or a total of 26,000,000. The Sabre 
System being installed for American 
Airlines in 1962 will assist us in 
processing 85,000 daily telephone 
calls ~ 30,000 daily requests for 
fare quotations — 40,000 daily pas- 
senger reservations — 30,000 daily 
queries to and from other airlines 
and 20,000 daily ticket sales. All 
of this processing for most indi- 
vidual interrogations will be handled 
in less than three seconds. 

Sabre’s main purpose is to 
carry out on a nation-wide basis, the 
functions associated with the sale 
and control of air transportation 
from the customer’s first call for 
information to his arrival at his 
final destination. To achieve this 
purpose. Sabre will perform a large 
number of different functions which 
can be grouped into three main areas; 
Passenger Sales, Reservations Record 
Service and Management Reporting. 

Passenger Sales 

The primary role of reservations 
sales agents and ticket sales agents 
is to sell American Airlines’ space 
and provide the quality of customer 
service which will encourage passen- 
gers always to turn to American for 
their air travel needs. The Sabre 
System was designed to help the agent 
provide this kind of customer service 
with increased speed and accuracy. 

Reservations Record Service 

The electronic processing cen- 
ter will perform a number of record 
service functions, which also sup- 
port the sales efforts of agents in 
the Field and promote efficient flight 
loading. These functions can be 
grouped into three main areas; infor- 
mation maintenance, distribution of 
schedules and operating changes, and 
teletype message handling. 

Management Reporting 

In addition to Sabre’s Passen- 
ger Sales and Reservations Record 
Service, the system will provide as 
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an important by-product, management 
control information. The electronic 
processing center automatically can 
and will prepare several management 
reports at given intervals. 

Over six years of joint American 
Airlines - IBM development effort 
has been devoted to this system, 
which has now emerged as a comprehen- 
sive reservations and control device, 
designed both to serve the air trave- 
ler more swiftly and effectively and 
to offer American Airlines increased 
sales effectiveness and better utili- 
zation of passenger space. The Sabre 
System will contain two duplexed IBM 
7090 computers, disk and drum storage 
devices of advanced design and much 
greater capacity than any now in use, 
and a specially designed on-line data 
communications network with remoted 
input - output devices -- all on a 
scale never before seen in a commer- 
cial application. 

The system will maintain a com- 
plete, and up-to-date inventory of 
passengers booked and seats availa- 
ble. It will enable reservations 
agents to confirm, cancel or alter 
reservations and determine seat 
availability in a matter of seconds. 
And it will enable reservations 
agents to obtain the passengers name, 
record and all pertinent data from 
the storage devices in a matter of 
seconds. One of the most important 
and unique aspects of the Sabre Sys- 
tem is that it will operate on cur- 
rent information and will be involved 
in the control and execution of cur- 
rent transactions. The accumulation 
of historical data will be a secondary 
function. The Sabre System is not a 
record keeping device, but it is an 
operating real time system in opera- 
tion 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

Why We Need Electronic Computers 
For Reservations Control 

The airline industry, including 
American Airlines, cannot afford to 
operate 5| million dollar airplanes 
without reservations. The balancing 
of equipment, government regulations 
to adhere to scheduled operations, 
food services, and last but not least, 
our competition dictates that to run 
a profitable airline, you have to 
have reservations* 

The Sabre System represents a 
major step in what has been an evo- 
lutionary process in our reservations 


function. Twenty years ago, we in- 
stalled availability boards in our 
larger offices. As volume increased, 
we soon found the availability boards 
crowded, more and more flights were 
added and our employees had to sit 
further and further away from the 
board. It became obvious that some 
system of providing inforoiation di- 
rectly to the agent position was 
necessary. We began exploring means 
of replacing the manual effort for 
determining seat availability with 
faster, more accurate mechanical 
methods. In 1944 we developed the 
idea or concept of a mechanical sys- 
tem which would keep our sales agents 
informed of seat availability on 
various flights. We found an equip- 
ment manufacturer - Teleregister - 
to develop the system. By 1946, 
such a system called the Reservisor 
was installed in our Boston Reserva- 
tions Office. The original Reservisor 
was a combination of input and output 
units which interrogated a central 
source and reflected the availability 
status on a given flight - ’’OPEN*’ for 
sale, or ’’CLOSED.” It did not allow 
for the automatic register of ’’SELL” 
and ’’CANCEL” transaction, but it was 
a milestone in reservations^ history, 
because it was the first time any 
airline had adapted current electronic 
discoveries to reservations handling. 

Further research and develop- 
ment led to a larger and more complex 
Reservisor called the Magnetronic Res- 
ervisor which was installed at LaGuar- 
dia in 1952 to handle our mounting 
tide of passengers. The significant 
advancement found in the Electronic 
Reservisor was the introduction of an 
arithmetic ability and a memory drum 
to the system, which allowed sales 
agents in the New York area not only 
to determine seat availability, but 
also to automatically ’’SELL” or 
’’CANCEL” seats recorded on the drum. 

While the Reservisor ’s devices 
brought significant improvements to 
the reservations handling function, 
we saw the need for further improve- 
ments in the overall reservations 
area. Several problems were arising 
because with a growing volume of pas- 
sengers, we faced increasing diffi- 
culty in keeping seat inventories in 
conformity with the reservations 
records. There was no direct or auto- 
matic link between the Reservisor seat 
inventory system and the passenger 
and reservations record, which were 
handled by manual methods. Serious 
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error problems were arising in the 
handling of reconfirmations and wait 
lists, which were further aggravated 
by delays in finding the errors • As 
a^ result of these problems, customer 
service and efficient aircraft load- 
ing were suffering. For example, we 
often found the inventory count of 
passengers booked would not agree 
with the reservations records and 
this resulted in either oversales or 
undersales, i.e., either more seats 
were sold than were available under 
the original flight schedule or 
seats were not sold to requesting 
customers even though in actuality 
they were available. Undersales 
also arose because cancellations 
did not result in a timely reopen- 
ing of the affected flight. In ad- 
dition, in order to allow for sales 
already in the communications ’’pipe- 
line” but not reflected on the records, 
a certain number of seats were held 
open as a ’’cushion.” This ’’cushion” 
often was not fully absorbed by sales 
in the ’’pipeline” and was not reopened 
in time to make the seats available 
to customers on the waiting list. 

We also were reaching a point 
of diminishing returns in terms of 
reservations manpower. As the pas- 
senger volume grew, more and more 
reservations manpower per passenger 
boarded was required for- coauauni ca- 
tions and record keeping. This re- 
sulted in a cost ratio trend that 
was beginning to take alarming un- 
favorable proportions. 

Foreseeing the affect of fur- 
ther increases in passenger volume 
upon the efficiency and accuracy of 
the present reservations handling 
system, we began exploring with IBM 
the possibility of further improving 
the reservations operations. In 1953 
American Airlines and IBM formed a 
joint engineering — Product Plan- 
ning Project. Staffed by both Ameri- 
can Airlines and IBM working in close 
cooperation, this joint team per- 
formed a thorough detailed overall 
system analysis in the sales and res- 
ervations area, to determine the 
characteristics and volumes of the 
existing operation and to develop 
a program to solve the overall prob- 
lem. The approach was not one of 
what equipment was available on the 
shelf to do the job, but rather what 
equipment was needed with the thought 
being that whatever was needed would 
be developed from the ground up. 


Benefits Of The Sabre System 

In all three of the major groups 
of functions performed — Passenger 
Sales, Reservations Record Service 
and Management Reporting — substan- 
tial improvements will be realized. 

The customer himself will be a 
major beneficiary of the system. His 
request will be processed more speedily 
and accurately with timely information 
that reflects the actual status of 
seats available. This superior ser- 
vice, we hope will attract more cus- 
tomers and therefore more revenue to 
American Airlines. This system will 
also increase agent productivity, 
which should result in improved sales. 

Our aircraft will be more effi- 
ciently and fully loaded, since can- 
cellations, ”no-shows,” and waiting 
lists will be processed iimediately 
and accurately. Also, with more 
timely and accurate information it 
will not be necessary to maintain a 
’’cushion” of unsold seats to handle 
sales in the communications ’’pipeline,” 
or to cover clerical errors. Ameri- 
can Airlines’ reservation agents 
throughout the United States will have 
an agent set which is connected to 
the computer via the Sabre coBuaunica- 
tions network. With this, they will 
be able to request and obtain a re- 
ply on seat availability instantane- 
ously on any flight on the American 
Airlines System. Management direc- 
tion, both of an operating and plan- 
ning nature, will be based on more 
accurate and timely data. This should 
allow for a more effective add better 
informed control and evaluation of 
our airline operations. 

Sabre’s benefits assume a great 
importance when viewed against the 
background of the airline industry 
during the present decade. The costs 
of both flight crews and equipment 
in the Jet Age have increased and , 
therefore, placed a high premium on 
the efficient utilization or loading 
of equipment. An empty seat is much 
more expensive than it used to be 
from many standpoints. Also, the 
growth in passenger volumes and the 
increased speed of aircraft have pro- 
duced a need for processing a greater 
volume of data, faster and more ac- 
curately. The growth of competitive 
conditions in the industry accentuate 
these needs for more timely and ac- 
curate information and control. 
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Operating Characteristics 
Of The Sabre System 

The Sabre System will consist of 
three main elements: the Electronic 
Reservations Processing Center in 
the New York area, the Agents Sets 
in the field offices, and the Commu- 
nications Network, The processing 
center is completely duplexed. The 
reliability requirements are such 
that, if necessary, the entire sys- 
tem might be duplexed. 

The Electronic Reservations 
Processing Center will contain all 
of the system’s electronic storage 
facilities, and will perform logical, 
computational, and decision-making 
functions for the system. An im- 
portant aspect of the center is that 
all of the memory is randomly acces- 
sible. This is one of the features 
which allow the simultaneous proces- 
sing of many requests. 

At the heart of the electronic 
processing center are two IBM 7090’s, 
each having a 32,000 word memory. 

The memory of the computer actually 
performing the reservations proces- 
sing will contain the ’’control pro- 
gram,” the messages actually being 
processed, and operational programs 
to perform those functions which have 
been requested. The ’’control pro- 
gram” has the capabilities of a con- 
ventional execution program; but, 
in addition, will perform all allo- 
cation of core temporaries on re- 
quest, and will allocate space for 
programs when needed. Due to the 
magnitude of programs required (well 
over 100,000 words), only those 
programs actually in use can be re- 
tained in core. Using a hardware 
relocation device, programs will be 
shuttled into core each time they 
are used. The ’’control program” 
also facilitates multiprogramming 
which will be carried on to a degree 
never before attempted. As many as 
30 programs will be in progress at 
any given time during the peak load 
period of the day. Each program will 
proceed until it is required to ’’wait” 
for an external reference, at which 
time, another program will be initia- 
ted or allowed to proceed. By this 
device, each request will be processed 
in a minimum of elapsed time, making 
this system truly ’’Real Time.” 

In addition to the computer’s 
internal core memory, the electronic 
processing center will contain magnetic 


drums and large-capacity magnetic 
disk files which will act as the sys- 
tem’s principal storage media. 

The magnetic drums will have 
capacity for 7.2 million characters 
and will contain: 

1. The inventory of the number 
of seats sold and remaining for sale 
on each American Airlines flight. 

2. Current flight and schedule 
information. 

3. An area for each of the 1100 
agent sets using the Sabre System 
where requests and messages will be 
assembled. 

4. The more than 100,000 words 
of programs. 

The magnetic disk files will have 
capacity for over half a billion char- 
acters and will contain: 

1. Current passenger reservation 
records . 

2. The indices to facilitate re- 
trieval of passenger records. 

3. Duplicate copies of all in- 
formation stored on the magnetic drums. 

There will be several buffer 
units which will enable the computer 
and the many input/output devices to 
communicate with each other. These 
buffer units have the logical ability 
to schedule, control, and assemble 
input and output data between the com- 
puter and the magnetic drums, the mag- 
netic disk files, the communications 
lines to the Agent Sets, and other 
input/output equipment located in the 
processing center. 

In addition to the random access 
storage devices mentioned above, there 
will be a large library of magnetic 
tapes which contain historical infor- 
mation. 

Agent Sets will be located at 
more than 50 cities throughout the 
United States and are used by Ameri- 
can Airlines’ Reservations agents to 
communicate with the processing cen- 
ter in the New York area. To facili- 
tate the use of these sets, each agent 
will have a file of Air Information 
Cards, which are pre-coded, machine- 
sensitive cards showing information 
relating to all American Airlines 
flights and certain flights of other 
airlines. 

Each agent set will consist of 
three principal elements: an Air 



Information Device, a Director Con- 
sole of rapid action pushbuttons, and 
an input/output typewriter. Air In- 
formation Cards are inserted in the 
Air Information Device, which auto- 
matically senses the code punched 
in the card for transmission to the 
computer. Row and column pushbuttons 
on the Air Information Device are de- 
pressed to designate a service pre- 
printed on the Air Information Card, 
and buttons on the Director Console 
are depressed to indicate the date 
on which the service is requested, 
the number of passengers involved, 
and the type of action required. 

The computer’s response to a request 
using an Air Information Card will 
be displayed to the agent by lights 
on the Air Information Device or on 
the input /output typewriter. The 
input/output typewriter is also 
used by the agent to enter informa- 
tion of a variable nature, such as 
passenger name, phone number, etc. 

The Communications Network, 
which is similar in operation to an 
AT&T automatic switching teletype 
circuit, will consist o^ over 10,000 
miles of telephone lines -nd switching 
devices which are required at each 
of the more than 110 physical loca- 
tions at which Agent Sets are instal- 
led. These switching devices called 
Mulcoms (Multiplexor-Communications) 
accomplish the sharing of each of 
the 9 or 10 separate long telephone 
lines radiating from the processing 
center in the New York area. All 
outgoing messages transmitted from 
the processing center are monitored 
by each Mulcom on the line and sent 
only to the appropriate Agent Set. 

In the other direction, when an 
agent using an Agent Set initiates 
transmission, it is buffered in a 
logic gate until it is time for its 
associated Mulcom to use the tele- 
phone line. Under this structure, 
rate of input can be controlled by 
the computer in the processing center. 
Periodically (at least every half 
second) , the computer instructs the 
farthest Mulcom to begin sending. 

After this Mulcom has transmitted all 
waiting messages, it instructs the 
next farthest Mulcom to *’go ahead.” 
This process continues until all Mul- 
coms on the line have transmitted 
all waiting messages. 

Following is a typical example 
of the use of the equipment which 
has been described. Let us suppose 


that a customer telephones the Ameri- 
can Airlines’ reservations desk in 
Washington and wishes to reserve a 
’’seat on a flight to Chicago, leaving 
Washington sometime tomorrow.” The 
agent will select an Air Information 
Card marked ’’Chicago” from the file 
before him. For agents in Washington, 
this card lists all relevant informa- 
tion for American Airlines’ flights 
between Washington and Chicago. The 
agent inserts this card into the Air 
Information Device on his Agent Set, 
where it will remain in sight through- 
out the remainder of the transaction. 
By pushing buttons on the Director 
Console, the agent records the number 
of seats required and the date for 
the trip. After discussing the de- 
sired flight with the customer, the 
agent depresses the row and column 
pushbuttons on the Air Information 
Device to designate the flight most 
convenient for the customer. He 
then presses the ’’Sell” button which 
sends all of the information which 
he has entered through a Mulcom and 
thence to the computer in the proces- 
sing center. If, in scanning the 
inventory records, the computer de- 
termines that the desired seats are 
available, a message is sent to the 
agent (printed on his typewriter) 
giving him information concerning 
the flight and advising him that the 
seat has been reserved. If, on the 
other hand, the seat had not been 
available for sale, a display of 
lights on the Air Information Device 
would inform the agent on which 
flights he could reserve seats. As- 
suming that the seats were available, 
the agent would ask for the customer’s 
name, home and business phone numbers, 
the name of the person making the 
reservation if not the customer, and 
any special requirements the customer 
might have, such as car rental, wheel- 
chair, special diet, etc. The agent 
enters all of this information, prop- 
erly identified, via the input/output 
typewriter, into the computer. At 
the end of the transaction, the agent 
depresses the ’’end transaction” but- 
ton. If all of the necessary infor- 
mation has been entered, the computer 
will send a confirming message to the 
agent and will construct, file, and 
index a passenger record for future 
reference. If, at some future time, 
whether 1 second or 1 year later, the 
customer wishes to revise his reser- 
vation, this record can be retrieved 
and used as the point of departure 
for his revised reservation. 
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The foregoing example showed 
the most normal use of the Sabre Sys- 
tem. Some of its other vital, if 
less-used, capabilities are briefly 
outlined below. 

Teletype Communications 

Requests for continuing space 
on other airlines, car rentals, tours 
and hotels, and taxi service, may 
be entered directly into the agent's 
set . If a request is to be executed 
by American Airlines, it will be 
transmitted by Sabre to an office 
in the appropriate city. If it must 
be executed by another airline, a 
teletype message will be transmitted 
to the proper point on that airline. 
Airlines which are permitted to sell 
space on American Airlines will no- 
tify American of each sale by send- 
ing a teletype message. When a 
designated inventory level is 
reached, Sabre must generate and 
transmit stop sales messages via 
teletypes. Naturally, Sabre must 
be prepared to accept and interpret 
each type of message that it gen- 
erates. An interesting and un- 
usual example ©f worldwide industry 
cooperation is provided in the de- 
velopment by the Air Transport As- 
sociation of America and the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association 
of a machineable interline message 
format which specifies rigidly the 
form and control of each such message* 

Waitlists 

Waitlists are created and proces- 
sed for all flights. If a cancella- 
tion occurs, the first passenger on 
the waitlist is ’’confirmed’’ and a 
confirmation message sent to him via 
an American Airlines agent. 

Flight Forecasts 

Flight forecasts are maintained 
for all flights which have not de- 
parted. If the forecast is ’’not 
normal,” this forecast information 
is furnished automatically each time 
a reservation is made on this flight . 
Flight progress is maintained on each 
flight after it departs. This in- 
formation is furnished to the agent 
on request to facilitate answering 
inquiries concerning details of the 
flight. Flight forecast and progress 
information is entered into Sabre via 
agent sets. 


Ticketing Arrangements 

Ticketing arrangements are en- 
tered as part of each passenger record. 
Ticket pick-up time limits are tabu- 
lated and periodically, the list is 
scanned to determine if any of the 
limits have been expired. If a time 
limit has expired, the reservation 
is automatically cancelled in most 
instances. In a few cases ©f espe- 
cially complicated itineraries, the 
passenger must be contacted. Infor- 
mation is furnished by Sabre to facili- 
tate this contact. 

Flight Manifests and Passenger 
Name Lists 

Flight manifests and passenger 
name lists are furnished for each 
flight and upon request. These name 
lists are used to check against board- 
ing passengers. It greatly facili- 
tates detecting ”n© shows.” 

Processing of Schedule Changes and 
Extra Sections 

Processing of Schedule changes 
and extra sections will result in 
automatic generation of lists of 
affected passengers and how they may 
be contacted. 

Historical Records 

Historical records are retained 
(on magnetic tape) to allow investi- 
gation of transactions for some months 
past as prescribed by law. 

Various Operating Statistics 

Various operating statistics 
will be gathered to allow improvement 
of the System, to predict saturation 
of the present equipment, and provide 
data for management control. 

Other On-Line Applications 
Being Considered 

At the outset, the Sabre System 
will perform the Reservations func- 
tions as described in this paper. In 
the final analysis, however, many 
other on-line applications will be 
put on the Sabre System. 

There are several ways that a 
company can approach the task of de- 
veloping an integrated real time 



inventory control and information re- 
trieval system. 

One approach is to do a total 
system study and establish broad com- 
pany objectives which then are trans- 
lated into system requirements. From 
these requirements a system is de- 
signed and implemented in one step 
on a company-wide basis. 

Another approach is to select 
electronic equipment which has ex- 
pansion capability as the basic com- 
ponents of the system, to implement 
an important company function and 
to concurrently study other appli- 
cations for later application. This 
is the approach being followed by 
American Airlines in Sabre. The 
Sabre System uses standard IBM 7090 *s 
as the heart of the system. The 
reservations function is large and 
important enough to justify the in- 
stallation of the minimum data 
processing and nation-wide high 
speed communications network. 

Our immediate objectives are to 
get the system paying for itself as 
soon as possible, to develop our own 
experienced computer applications 
staff and at the same time learn 
more about the problems and capa- 
bilities of real time data proces- 
sing. 

Concurrently, we have embarked 
upon a study and planning effort to 
meet the following objectives: 

1. Determine the expansion 
capabilities of the Sabre System. 

2. Study potential applications. 

3. Rank an application in order 
of its operational need or return on 
investment . 

The results of this study will 
be a three to five year plan for 
orderly Sabre growth. 

Some of the areas which may 
benefit in the future from real time 
data processing are Customer Ser- 
vices, Flight Operations and Mainten- 
ance. I shall discuss a few of these 
briefly. 

Customer Services 

Ticketing. Such functions as 
seat confirmation and automatic fare 
computation and printing could be 
accomplished. 


Air Cargo . Freight inventory 
control and informational retrieval, 
optimum space allocation, tariff cal- 
culation and billing and freight for- 
warding messages are feasible. 

Lost and Found Baggage . An up- 
to-date inventory of misguided bag- 
gage coupled with a means of rapidly 
locating it and forwarding it to its 
owner could be accomplished. 

Flight Operations 

Flight Dispatch . By providing 
current aircraft status, it would 
be possible for Sabre to assist in 
aircraft rescheduling and re-routing, 
fuel load calculation, flight plans 
and clearance requests. In an area 
such as this, the planning would be 
done off-line by operational per- 
sonnel. The Sabre System would pro- 
vide "how goes it" information and 
it is conceivable that sometime in 
the future it would be possible to 
simulate the effect of a given op- 
erational decision so operational 
personnel could select optimum so- 
lution to a multi- fact or problem. 

An example of this is the problem 
of getting an airline back on a 
normal schedule after operations 
have been curtailed over a large 
portion of the country by a three 
day snow storm. 

At the present time, American 
Airlines is conducting Ticketing 
and Air Cargo Feasibility Studies. 

In the very near future, we will be 
investigating crew scheduling and 
communications . 

Management Reports And 
Control By Exception 

The Sabre System while basically 
devoted to the processing of reser- 
vations will be extremely useful in 
supplying Management with an abundant 
amount of information on day-to-day 
operations. In addition. Sabre 
will be able to pin-point critical 
values from the vast amount of data 
and "flag" such information to Man- 
agement . This latter concept known 
as "control by exception," is es- 
pecially effective with Sabre be- 
cause of the tremendous processing 
capabilities inherent. Management 
Reports are divided into 3 basic 
areas : 

1. Information that must be 
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supplied to Sabre Management, 

2. Information which is required 
within the framework of American Air- 
lines, i.e,, to divisions of the 
company outside of Sabre, 

3. Information which must be 
given to agencies outside of the 
structure of American Airlines. 

Information for Sabre Management 

In order to evaluate whether 
the Sabre System is meeting the re- 
sponse time of interrogations entered 
by the sales agents, several measure- 
ments of critical variables will be 
obtained from Sabre. 

One critical variable that 
Sabre Management is concerned with 
is saturation of the system. For 
increased passenger boardings per 
period of time, additional passenger 
name records will be composed and 
stored in the disk files. Conse- 
quently, a point in time could occur 
where the disk files are full. Such 
a situation will be made known to 
Sabre Management via an unsolicited 
computer response. If such a con- 
tingency continually arises, Sabre 
Management may decide to add ad- 
ditional disk files to the system 
to alleviate the saturation condi- 
tion. 

A second critical variable is 
the *^line loading,*^ An analysis of 
communication loading in the Sabre 
System may reveal that the elapsed 
time from sales agent to computer 
and return is continually increasing. 
The computer will be able to measure 
the response time and print the val- 
ues per period of time. If the re- 
sponse times are too high. Manage- 
ment may add facilities or re- 
route interrogations to the com- 
puter. If too low, economies can be 
achieved through consolidating 
facilities. 

Several other critical varia- 
bles which can be obtained from 
Sabre for Management decision include : 

1. Measure of extent to which 
Sabre uses teletype equipment, i.e., 
volume of teletype messages entering 
and leaving the computer. 

2. Measure of the extent of 
usage of programming routines. 

3 . Measure of the extent of 
reference to disk and drum files. 

It is intended, therefore, to 


utilize Sabre to its fullest capabili- 
ties in rendering information which 
heretofore was either unobtainable 
or laboriously calculated. 

Information for other Departments 
of American Airlines 

Sabre will be able to retrieve 
on command, past-date records from 
the historical files to satisfy the 
needs of Management outside of Sabre. 
The basic purpose o f such re ports 
is to illustrate past performances 
and to predict future goals. 

1, These reports may be regu- 
larly recurring reports, with specific 
information occurring at stated in- 
tervals, or 

2, Reports which may be useful 
over designated lengths of time, or 

3, **One-time” analyses of 
special interest. 

For (1), Sabre will be able to 
compute daily load factors (ratio of 
passengers boarded to total seats 
authorized) per flight for each air- 
port. Under present procedures, 
such information is not immediately 
available in total for all airports. 
Sabre will be able to pin-point those 
flight legs whose load factors are 
outside of a certain range. For a 
low load factor, a sales program 
would be instituted. A high load 
factor may be an indication that ex- 
tra sections should be brought into 
service for frequently travelled 
flight legs. 

For (2) , Management will be in- 
terested in such information as : 

a. A report of production for 
the past month which comprises a 
breakdown of sales by station, ac- 
tivity, sales account and sales agent. 

b. A report on reservation- 
making habits of customers for a par- 
ticular period of time, as an aid to 
the sales program* 

c. A report on source of busi- 
ness; for example, percentage of busi- 
ness derived from other airlines, 
commuters, conventions, etc. 

d. A report on passengers pref- 
erence for certain types of meals. 

For (3) , Management will be in- 
terested in such information as : 

a. Effect on bookings due to 
specific advertising campaigns. 



b. Measure of extent to which 
American Airlines is requested to 
make reservations for passengers on 
other airlines. 

It will be Sabre’s purpose to 
supply a variety of reports to 
Management instantaneously. (See 
attachment for examples of Manage- 
ment Reports.) 

Information for Agencies Outside 
of American Airlines 


In general, information that 
is required by organizations out- 
side of the company will not differ 
in any major respect from that re- 
quired by the company itself. Such 
information will be limited to the 
following outside agencies. 

1. The Air Transport Associa- 
t ion (ATA) 

2. The International Air 
Transport Association (lATA) 

3. The Air Traffic Confer- 
ence (ATC) 

4. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board (CAB) 

5. The Federal Aviation 
Agency (FAA) 

Civil Air regulation requires 
that airlines retain certain infor- 
mation for a period of 90 days. 

a. All Passenger Name Records 
made for a day including a cancelled 
reservation or waitlisted passenger. 

b. The corrected Inventory 
Record (record of seats sold for 
each flight) for the day’s flights. 

c. Flight information (data 
governing whether a flight will take 
off or not) and flight progress in- 
formation for all flights. 

This information will be made 
available for examination on re- 
quest. It will be conveniently and 
efficiently supplied by Sabre from 
the historical records which are 
purged from the master files of 
passenger name records at the end 
of each day. 
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REAL-TIME MANAGEMENT CONTROL 
AT THE 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Donald R. Pardee 
Industrial Dynamics, G.O. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Culver City, California 


Summary 

We have reached an impass as data processing 
professionals unless we use a new approach in 
meeting management information requirements. Our 
old approach - such as batch processing, mainten- 
ance of voluminous card and tape files, and 
rigidly structured reports - can no longer do the 
job. We must continually recognize the implica- 
tion and impact of the dynamic nature of the 
industrial environment. New products, more acute 
competition, shifting skills, changing customers 
and reduced lead times place staggering demands 
on operating managers for faster decisions and 
more accurate answers. In addition, these rapid- 
ly changing conditions make it impossible for 
management to predict, with any preciseness, what 
future information needs will develop. What they 
do know - and demand - is that our information 
systems must provide more visibility and respon- 
siveness. These systems inherently must be more 
flexible and contain more economy of operation 
than traditional techniques afford. At the 
Hughes Aircraft Company, we are meeting these 
requirements through the growing utilization of 
source data recording, large random access file 
processing, and high character-rate tape units. 

In addition, we make the greatest possible use of 
programming aids such as automatic coding rou- 
tines and report generators. Our Finished Goods 
and Shipping information system exemplifies the 
use of these tools in our current approach to 
real-time control. 

Management Information Requirements 

As noted recently in the Wall Street Journal 
management disenchantment with data processing 
has set in - and will continue to spread - unless 
we recognize our present shortcomings^. We must 
adopt totally new methods - now - to satisfy 
today’s management information requirements. 

These requirements have been postulated and ex- 
pounded upon ad nauseam. Yet, by their very 
nature these requirements will continue to serve 
as a criteria and a measure of our successes and 
failures. It does not seem inappropriate, there- 
fore, that we should review them again. 

Quality Improvement of Data 

One authority defines information as ".... 
knowledge derived from the organization and 
analysis of data” and data processing as ”.... 
the conversion of data into information”. 


Obviously, the value of any information so pro- 
duced will be a function of the accuracy and 
timeliness of the data from which it was derived. 
All too frequently, our old techniques of con- 
verting raw data to machine language formats - 
transmittal preparation, key punching and veri- 
fying - have defeated our objective of obtaining 
current, valid data. 

Flow Time Reduction 

In the past - and I suspect for sometime into 
the future - we have been and will be criticized 
for using our computing power for the sole pur- 
pose of producing documented hindsight. Far too 
great a portion of our data processing reports 
show where we have been, rather than where we are 
and where we are going. 

Much of this is attributable to batch process- 
ing transactions and changes - and our voluminous 
card and tape files seem to preclude any differ- 
ent approach if economy of operation is to be 
considered. I think it is fairly obvious that 
when we batch process for file maintenance and 
reporting, we are updating files with events that 
occurred, on the average, one-half the batch- 
period- interval ago. In short, many of our 
monthly financial reports reflect important 
financial transactions that took place 2-1/2 
weeks before*. This kind of performance will no 
longer do. If electronic data processing is con- 
sidered a management science - and I believe it 
is - our main goal, according to Peter Drucker, 
must be to enable business to take the 
right risk”. ’’Indeed’*, he goes on to say, ”it 
must be to enable business to take greater risks - 
by providing knowledge and understanding ... .and 
by measuring results against expectations thereby 
providing means for early correction of wrong or 
inadequate decisions”.^ The flow time between 
data inception and information reporting can be 
and must be reduced. As one of our managers has 
put ft, he wants visibility, not perspective; 
information, not history'. 

Responsiveness and Flexibility 

As data processing people, it seems to me that 
all too frequently we attempt to ignore the dyna- 
mic nature of the industrial environment in which 
we work. Hardly a day goes by when our companies 
and management do not experience a change in pro- 
duct or a change in competition, a change in cus- 
tomers or a change in regulatory specifications. 
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The American Management Association puts it this 
way, "We live in an ever-changing world. Every- 
thing about us - and we ourselves - change to a 
greater or lesser degree. So far as the business 
situation is concerned, this state of constant 
flux introduces two very real complications into 
our calculations. First, we find as we look into 
the future that the number of possibilities to be 
considered increases at an astronomical rate. 
Second, the further ahead we attempt to plan, the 
greater the uncertainty factor, which also oper- 
ates to increase the number of alternative deci- 
sions we must consider. On the whole, flexi- 
bility arid adaptability are urgently needed^to 
adjust quickly to shifting conditions....". 

In the face of this situation, data process- 
ing must become increasingly more responsive to 
implementing requests for new applications. It 
is imperative, I think, that we reduce system's 
design and programming lead time. In this sense, 
it will always remain incongruous for us to talk, 
in the same sentence, of machine processing in 
terms of micro- seconds and programming in terms 
of months '. 

As for flexibility, the difficulty and ex- 
pense of changing report content, format and 
sequence has made it mandatory for us to estab- 
lish controls on change requests. Then, as 
changes increase in volume and frequency, subtly 
but inexorably, our controls become impediments 
designed to discourage change. Carried to ex- 
tremes, our relative inflexibility leads us to 
creating reports, we find to our utter amazement, 
that are neither used nor read. 

Hughes Aircraft Company Approach 
Automatic Data Collection 

At Hughes Aircraft Company, the need to im- 
prove the accuracy and timeliness of input data 
has been recognized as a chronic problem. The 
multiple operations we required in the prepara- 
tion of such data by conventional methods per- 
mitted the introduction of human error - as well 
as time delays - at every step. This input gap - 
between the recording of information at its 
source and its later processing - has been 
bridged by the introduction of "Automatic Data 
Collection" equipment. We are using this equip- 
ment currently for; 

1. Labor Attendance Recording 

2. Labor Distribution Recording 

3. Order Location Recording 

4. Quality Control Data Recording 

5 . Inventory Control 


In terms of pure economics, the introduction 
of this equipment reduced clerical costs through 
the elimination of many handwritten documents; it 
obviously reduced key punching and verification 
costs as well as reducing control and audit 
requirements . 

Large Random Access Files 

The storage of data on numerous decks of 
punched cards necessitates multiple machine runs, 
a great deal of lost time in having to pass the 
same decks through the system many times for such 
operations as sorting, merging, calculation and 
listing. On the other hand, magnetic tape cre- 
ates difficulties in interrogation of information 
contained in the tape files and would, in cases 
in which these interrogations had to be answered 
quickly, require voluminous print-outs or fre- 
quent computer interruptions for tape file 
searches. Our problem, then, was to develop a 
system that could produce timely working paper 
and reports - at a price we could afford. The 
solution we chose was mass random access storage. 
Subsequently, we installed a dual-processor, 40 
million character storage RAMAC system to compli- 
ment our 705 and 1401 computer systems. For the 
first time, we have the ability to maintain a 
number of massive files as frequently as four 
times per day*. Having divorced ourselves from 
batch-process frequencies, we now generate work- 
ing documents such as work or^ders, priority 
reports and delinquency reports on a meaningful 
basis . 

Report Generators 

In our efforts, at Hughes Aircraft Company, 
to increase data processing flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness, we have and will continue to rely 
heavily on automatic programming and report 
generators. In this regard, we have programmed 
our own report generator, for a tape system 1401, 
which utilizes control cards specifying format 
and control total fields, but does not require 
computer assembly time. Only from extensive use 
of these "soft-ware" packages can we get the most 
for our programming dollars - more programs, in 
less tinie, with less effort. 

Finished Goods and Shipping Control 

A brief review of an inventory control 
system in operation at one division of Hughes 
Aircraft Company can serve to illustrate an inte- 
grated application of real-time source data 
recording, large random access file processing 
and report generators. 

The Finished Goods and Shipping inventories 
may be said to represent the culmination of the 
production and supporting departments' efforts. 
The products in these inventories - such as end 
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unit "black boxes", shippable spare subassemblies 
and modification kits - represent a considerable 
financial investment. Their anticipated shipment 
is a major consideration in determining realiz- 
able income. Of equal importance, these products 
must be shipped according to stipulated schedules 
defined by contractual obligations. It was 
imperative, therefore, to establish accurate and 
timely controls. The system in general, then, is 
one of maintaining a record of all inventory 
status changes, by part number and serial number, 
from receipt of the product (from assembly work- 
in-process) to actual shipment. In addition, the 
control system has the inherent ability to pro- 
vide immediate replies to such questions as: 

Was the product closed into finished goods 
in compliance with the manufacturing sched- 
ule? 

What is the location and condition - test 
and inspection, rework, shipping inventory, 
etc. - of the completed products? 

Was the product shipped in compliance to 
contractual schedules? 

Input Transactions . The system, as illus- 
trated in Fig, 1, utilizes three Stromberg Time 
Trans ac ter s to record the movement and status of 
products. One is located in the Finished Goods 
Stores, the second in the Product Compliance 
area, while the third is located in the Shipping 
Office, Three classes of information are entered 
and recorded simultaneously - a plastic stub card 
containing the transaction code, a pre-punched 
part and order identification card, and variable 
information such as quantities or DD250 numbers 
which are entered through the transacter dials. 

By means of this source data recording, faster 
input and more accurate recording of transactions 
to the inventory records is thus accomplished. 

File Records . The inventory records are 
maintained on Ramac disk files in two forms, a 
part number record and a serial number record for 
end units. The part number inventory records are 
fairly typical in that they contain summarized 
information such as the. total quantity in rework 
or in test and inspection. In addition, cumula- 
tive totals are maintained for manufacturing and 
delivery schedules. The part number record con- 
tains, as well, part identification codes (end 
unit, subassembly, or modification kit) and pro- 
curement codes , 

The serial number record is unique, however, 
since it contains the latest information on the 
location and status of each end unit. In addi- 
tion to providing supporting details for the 
quantities in the part number record, its primary 
function is the provision of replies to the types 
of inventory questions raised earlier. However, 
these records would be of little value if we 


could not maintain or interrogate them on a real 
time basis as provided by random access storage. 

Output Reports . In addition to supplying 
interrogation replies, the control system pro- 
vides management reports on weekly production and 
shipping performance - what was manufactured and 
shipped according to the specific, predetermined 
plan and what variances occurred. Equally im- 
portant, a delinquency report by making depart- 
ment is supplied. Other reports are and will be 
provided, as management requires them, without 
undue delays. Through the use of report genera- 
tors, we have the ability of dumping the file 
contents on tape and process them through the 
1401 computer for any conceivable type report 
utilizing the file data. This can be done more 
quickly and economically than any technique we 
have used in the past. 

Other Applications 

Obviously, Hughes Aircraft Company is not 
the only company to recognize the advantages 
offered by new hardware and programming aids. A 
number of companies, large and small, have imple- 
mented or are planning similar systems. Faced 
with a problem of maintaining and controlling 
160,000 tab cards utilized in a spare parts 
inventory management control application, 

Convair -Astronautics in San Diego turned to 
large random- access storage for solution. In 
addition to local input, the system is geared up 
to accepting off- site inventory transactions via 
a five -channel punched paper tape communication 
system. The result'. Cost per transaction post- 
ing was reduced by 25 per cent in addition to 
obtaining a tremendous increase in control and 
visibility. 

Another company. Federal Telephone and Radio 
Company, having converted to source data record- 
ing, reports, ".... over-all (input) costs are 
much less, reflecting fewer errors, new informa- 
tion, and faster action to clear up shop trouble. 
Four keypunch clerks have been freed for other 
assignments. Manual reporting errors and wasted 
time have been cut to an insignificant level in 
the plant". ^ 

The American Bosch Division of the American 
Bosch Arma Corporation utilizes large random 
access file processing for controlling the manu- 
facture and procurement of some 15,000 parts used 
on approximately 1000 end-products. Processing 
scope extends from a level-by- level net part re- 
quirements computation to the issuance of pur- 
chase requisitions and shop fabrication orders. 
Some of the benefits claimed to have been derived 
from the system are: 

1. Reduction of inspection, ordering and 
set up costs by cutting the number of manufactur- 
ing lots - and related paper - processed through 
the shop , 
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2. Increased accessibility to accurate, 
up-to-date production control records. 

3. Indications of inventory shortages in 
time to take corrective action. 


American Bosch states that these and other 
advantages have already resulted in net savings 
which are in excess of $120,000 per year.' 


Conclusion 


As indicated by our experience at Hughes as 
well as others, management information require- 
ments can be met. The hardware and the soft-ware 
is available. We are remiss in our responsibili- 
ties if we do not utilize them to their fullest 
potential . 
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THE COMPUTER SIMULATION OF A COLONIAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Warren Dee Howard 
Defense Systems Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Warren, Michigan 


The spectrum of weapons employed hy the 
Communists is not confined to force, but 
brackets all possible relationships be- 
tween states and social groups ideolog- 

ical, political, economic, psychological, 
cultural, technological and military. 

Straus z-Hupe 


Summary 

One might view the international poli- 
tical world as a system of nations, each 
described by a unique transfer function. 
Existing system engineering methods and 
computer techniques might then be appli- 
ed to this multi-variable system with 
the hope that a better understanding 
might be achieved for the rise of inter- 
national problems and their subsequent 
solution. 

This paper describes the design, and 
actual demonstration by analog computer 
techniques, of a colonial socio- 
economic system which included national 
growth and national behavior models. 

The national growth model included 
such variables as resource, opportunity 
and incentive with the hopes of evalu- 
ating the asymptotic behavior of the 
total population. The national behavior 
model described which one of the two 
political alternatives would be advo- 
cated by elements of the organized 
native class based on the environment 
defined by the growth model. 

Introduction 

In considering the requirements for 
a "total defense", the modern military 
strategist must critically evaluate 
the roles and potentials of factors in- 
troduced from the areas of economics , 
sociology, psychology, etc. This is 
particularly true today where we, as a 
nation, are involved in a large number 
of potentially dangerous international 
activities known as the Cold War. 


If we were to look into our arsenal 
of these types of weapons, however, we 
would immediately find that we are 
quite poorly equipped. There are many 
reasons for this; but the dominating 
reason, no doubt, is the fact that the 
social sciences have not developed to 
the point where even somewhat valid 
and reliable predictions can be made. 

The most often cited difficulty is the 
reportedly large numbers of variables 
which must be evaluated and processed. 

With the advent of modern computation 
techniques and machines, however, the 
processing of large numbers of equations 
and variables is no longer a problem. 
Moreover, a new technology generally 
termed "systems engineering" has devel- 
oped which has made possible the simula- 
tion and solution of large scale systems 
problems . 

One might then speculate on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the nations 
of the world might be conceived of as 
a system of elements which, when quan- 
tified, might lead to predictions of 
future instabilities, growths, etc. 

An attempt was made, therefore, to 
consider the growth and subsequent be- 
havior of a primitive nation in light 
of the foregoing to determine the fea- 
sibility of such a simulation. 

Although the social scientists in 
general have failed to make use of 
mathematics and hence computers , we 
cannot ignore the very important work 
which they have accomplished. The 
documentation of this work includes 
a wealth of verbal propositions which 
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attempt to explain some phenomenon in 
their area of interest. Important then 
in the construction of a nation simula- 
tion, is the possible quantification of 
these verbal propositions. 

By considering small portions of the 
model on an analog computer, one might 
intuitively quantify certain of these 
propositions by comparing the computer 
output with known data. Each proposition 
so quantified may then serve as a build- 
ing block for more complex computer 
models . 


The Model 


Development of the Model 

The socio-economic model was construc- 
ted in several stages on the analog 
compurer; beginning with the primitive 
group and ending with national behavior. 
An .exhaustive literature search in the 
social sciences produced the general 
ideas of how the model might be con- 
structed. From biology , 5 came the 
familiar first order equation which 
describes the unconstrained development 
of a species. The thought of a Law of 
Diminishing Returns was borrowed from 
early economists^/ 8 and the consumption 
function from more contemporary au- 
thors.^ The national behavior is an 
application of research done by Rashev- 
sky. ^/ 10 


For proper selection of initial con- 
ditions and constants, many statistical 
publications were consulted, 2 / 12 , 13 and 
from the documentaries,!'^ came a wealth 
of verbalizations which led to the in- 
clusion of certain constraints. 


The Model, a Verbalization 


The nation is described by two classes 
of models: (1) national growth, and (2) 
national behavior. The national growth 
models define the environment in which 
a three-class society, consisting of 
the colonizers, organized and primitive 
natives, evolve. The national behavior 
model describes which one of two poli- 
tical alternatives the organized native 
class advocates, under the influence of 
the environment as defined by such para- 
meters as resource, opportunity, incen- 
tive and technology. 

These two classes of models define a 
nation, the majority of whose inhabi- 
tants are considered primitive. These 
people are seen to exist in a relatively 


closed society which evolves around a 
resource, R. The personal needs of the 
natives are represented by a consultation 
function which includes a marginal pro- 
pensity to consume itself depending on 
the favorability of the times. To add 
more realism, the primitive work force 
has its production affected by a Law of 
Diminishing Returns. 

The nation also possesses an incentive 
which is the motivation for an external 
power to emigrate personnel to the na- 
tion for the purpose of exploitation. 

The colonizers organize a portion of the 
primitive population to serve as the 
labor force for this exploitation. The 
organization of the natives is seen as 
mutually beneficial, and an opportunity 
factor is thereby created for the primi- 
tives; hence, a new organized class is 
formed. 

The organized natives are visualized 
as those who will form the urban areas, 
become more highly educated, and in 
general engage in those activities which 
by our standards would tend to improve 
their standard of living from what it 
was in the primitive society. 

The work force represented by a por- 
tion of the organized natives develops 
the incentive for the colonizer. The 
effectiveness of their work is control- 
led by a worker efficiency function 
which takes into account an optimum 
management labor ratio. 

Figure (1) shows the organizational 
structure of the three classes. The 
primitives are seen to be organized 
along the traditional tribal lines. 

The colonizers are depicted as being of 
the leader type; because of the nature 
of their work, administrative. The or- 
ganized natives develop into a large 
follower class whose allegiance is sought 
by two opposing leader groups; one which 
advocates status quo, the other a change. 

By constraining the technological 
level of the nation, the incentive is, 
with time, depleted. With the disap- 
pearance of incentive , the opportunity 
for new individuals entering the or- 
ganized society is diminished. With the 
loss of opportunity, the size of the 
leader group which advocates a change 
will grow; hence, the total number of 
people in the organized class advocating 
a change will grow. The rate and ease 
with which the behavior of the organized 
group changes is developed as a function 
of the relative number of leaders , f ol- 
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lowers and their respective "influence 
coefficients". It is suggested that the 
latter themselves are functions of com- 
munication, transportation; hence the 
technological level of the nation. 

Thus, we have described a model which 
permits the study of a colonial socio- 
economic system, not with the desire of 
fitting the present model to a specific 
nation, but to demonstrate that you can 
take apparently pertinent variables and 
construct a dynamic model whose charac- 
teristics are somewhat realistic. 

The Primitive Society 

Let us now consider how a simple mo- 
del was constructed. First we have a 
group of primitives , and we should 
like to describe how they evolve. From 
various levels of organisms we find that 
their development may be described by 
the following system of equations: 

M.- f:-(n,y?^y)7.) (d 

where the 7^^ are elements of the society 
itself. It is sometimes possible, how- 
ever, to consider a system of a single 
variable 7^ • Th® above system of equa- 
tions then reduce to 

d2L.,r*(yi) ( 2 ) 

The previous assumption holds when 
for any reason one species or group 
grows actively while conditions other- 
wise remain substantially constant. 

This seems to be essentially what has 
occurred in most human populations. 

It is true that in their growth, they 
have carried along with them a compli- 
cated industrial system or group com- 
prising both living and non-living 
elements. We shall, however, look upon 
the number of the human population it- 
self as a sort of single index or mea- 
sure of the group as a whole. 

To be more correct, equation (2) may 
take the following form: 

(3) 

o t 

where 

b is per capita birth rate 
J is per capita death rate 

This form, however, was no more 
amenable to modeling than equation (2) 
so it was decided that equation (2) 
slightly modified would be the core of 


the primitive society. 

As the primitives were viewed as a 
group with neglible external influ- 
ence and a relative low and constrained 
technological capability, * in equa- 
tion . (4) was seen as primarily a func- 
tion of what the natives considered as 
necessary resources. We shall close 
the loop in this class as shown in 
figure (2). The primitives will develop 
and use a fixed resource which exists 
within the sphere of their influence 
according to laws which we shall now 
describe . 


Consumption Function 

As the ultimate desire is to construct 
a model which might describe an African 
nation, the habits of the more primitive 
groups here were noted. Cloete^ points 
out that the typical African will gen- 
erally produce only to his needs , and 
that he does not tend to stockpile. 

With this in mind, the consumption func- 
tion of the primitives was set as a per 
capita constant plus a marginal amount 
which depends upon a favorable differ- 
ence between production and consumption. 

The constant was viewed as the minimal 
requirements for the group under unfav- 
orable conditions; namely When‘S was 
negative . ^ 


To simplify the fitting of the model 
on existing analog computing equipment, 
the marginal propensity to consume was 
set as follows: 


•fov p< ^ 
p>c 


/\c 

AC - k(p-<^) 


(5) 


Production Function 


This portion of the model presents 
a little more complication. First there 
must be a "production force" whose num- 
bers may be different from that of the 
total population. Secondly, we must 
consider the Malthusian^ concept of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns as applied 
to resource. 

Again, to facilitate the fitting of 
the present model on existing computing 
equipment a simple approximation was 
used: 
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- ^t-r; 



- y^t 

diL 

di 

(6) 

is production force 



is. present population 


is the population years 

I previous 

It should be pointed out that a more 
sophisticated approach to the above ap- 
proximation would be to consider the age 
distribution of the primitives. Sharpe^ 
has shown that there is a certain stable 
type of age distribution about which the 
actual age distribution varies, and 
towards which it returns if a perturba- 
tion (nature or man) causes any devia- 
tions. As the degree of sophistication 
of our model heightens, the necessary 
increase in computing components will 
be made to include this important work. 

Now let us consider the production 
which is accomplished by the "production 
force". This output may be noted as 
follows : 

pr k ^ y?(p) ( 7 ) 


Thus was chosen as an arbitrary 
function of the general shape of a 
Poisson distribution and was equipped 
with the capability of varying . 

Resource-Saving 

As can be seen from figure (2) the 
consumption and production rates are 
summed, and their effects are applied 
to the unused resource. By the very na- 
ture of the way in which we conduct our 
lives (periodically sleeping, working, 
etc.), the actual process of summation 
of rates is viewed as a sampled process; 
however, for our purposes we chose to 
allow the time integral to approximate 
this process. ^ 

^ ( 10 ) 

The constant kt which appears in figure 
(2) is itself a function of the techno- 
logical level of the group. 

Constraining f'(yi) 

It seemed reasonable to assume that 
the initial magnitude of the resource 
R should affect only within certain 

limits for two reasons. 


where 

P is production of resource 
per unit time 

^ir) is production force 

k is the amount of labor per 

unit time that is willing 
to give 

Law of Diminishing Returns 

In general, all the terms of equation 
(7) are amenable to measurement except 
IT . It can be seen that Y* in general 
will be a function of both and re- 

source. 

f’ HYlm, 


As an approximation, we shall assijjjie 
that there exists a critical ratio 
which determines the maximum efficiency 
per unit resource subject to the follow- 
ing: 



y is increasing 

y}<»>nr.) 

y is decreasing 

0 



y- 0 


1. The magnitude of R subtly assumes 
nature's effect on R over the period 
of evolution, and hence R's magni- 
tude may not be known to the primi- 
tives at any given time. They 
probably see either favorable or 
unfavorable conditions . 

2. The constraint on their technolog- 
ical level and their assumed group 
characteristics leave them without 
the desire or the tools to measure 
R even if they so wished. 

m. more properly, should be con- 
strained in the favorable condition; 
however, it should be left unconstrained 
for the unfavorable condition. To see 
this, we must first justify allowing R 
to go negative. Previously we referred 
to R as being considered necessary re- 
sources. It is felt that when the 
magnitude of R knowingly to the primi- 
tives approaches zero (possibly below 
the value of positive constraint) , that 
the primitives will modify their total 
consumption of resource to include items 
which were not previously considered as 
resource. This would imply a certain 
ingenuity on the part of the primitives 
and would also require a learning period. 
As the availability of this ^ resource 
would be constrained by nature, the un- 
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favorable condition imposed by R going 
negative would be conducive to emigration 
and famine? hence may take on large 
negative values for short periods. 

Development of the Organized Society 


in value systems, etc. 

The second term of (lU is quite 
straight forward with ff"^''/^)being ar- 
bitrarily chosen of the same form as 
y in equation (8) . 


The model which describes the organ- 
ized society is similar to the one which 
describes the primitive society with two* 
exceptions. First the Law of Diminishing 
Returns is replaced with a production 
efficiency function. Second, the re- 
source element is replaced by an oppor- 
tunity element. 

The modification of the ^ function 
is quite straight forward and essential- 
ly requires the substitution of 
for>?(J;/^ with the conditions already 
enumerated in equation (9) still holding 
and where is the number of colonials. 

The second change is more one of de- 
finition than anything else. There is, 
however, no attempt to constrain the 
amount of opportunity remaining for the 
group . 

Development of Colonizing Society 


Thus far we have described a model 
of essentially a three-class society. 

It is reasonable to assume that there 
will be negligible interclass mobility 
between the colonizer and the other 
two groups? and as a close approxima- 
tion, it may be neglected between the 
organized and primitive groups if, 
again, the end result is to correspond 
to an African society. This may be 
seen by noting that mobility is a func- 
tion of ‘transportation among other 
items, and it is noted that public 
conveyances in the areas of considera- 
tion that would be used by the indivi- 
duals passing from one class to 
another tend to have the same load 
factors whether they are leaving or 
returning to the urban area. If there 
was a differential mobility between 
these two classes , it would show up 
in the load factors? and if the mo- 
bilities are equal, then they can be 
safely neglected. 


The presence of an undetermined quan- 
tity of incentive is the motivating 
factor for the immigration of a group 
of colonizers who are capable of or- 
ganizing a portion of the native popu- 
J.ation. An equation of the form (3) 
is again used with be ing a constrained 
function of the remaining incentive. 
Whether or not the incentive is allowed 
to go negative might well be considered 
as government policy towards the nation. 


The rate of change of incentive is 
considered to be of two factors: (1) 
a constant demand, and (2) a productive 
output . 


- ip *t-y? -f (^] 
7t ' \ji:l 


( 11 ) 


where 


National Behavior 


As we previously indicated, our 
center of attention is the organized 
group as to which one of two mutually 
exclusive behaviors they exhibit? 
status quo or change. The fundamental 
concept used here is a generalization 
on Rashevsky’s theory of imitative 
behavior of a social group. Interested 
readers are referred to the original 
publications^ ' for the development 
of this theory. 

In general the approximation takes 
the following form: 

(12) 


is constant demand 

nr, is the number of organized 
working natives 

is an organizational effi- 
ciency function 

<1 is a work constant 

The constant demand is viewed as that 
drain on the incentive which would be 
caused by governmental policy, both 
within and outside the colony, changes 


where 

yj 5 total of those advocating 
status quo 

77/ active (leader) individuals 
advocating status quo 

yjt passive (follower) individuals 
advocating status quo 

y}B passive (follower) individuals 
advocating change 

7)4 active (leader) individuals 
advocating change 
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influence coefficients 


The influence coefficients are primari- 
ly functions of communication (number of 
lines of newsprint, hours of radio broad- 
casting, etc. ) , and it may be noted that 
in general the influence coefficients 
associated with the active individuals 
will be of greater magnitude than those 
associated with the passive types? for 
the actives will, in most cases, be in 
control of the press and radio. 


A similar expression exists 


for 


A YIr . 





(13) 


where 

is the total of those 
advocating a change 

It now becomes necessary to modify 
slightly the nomenclature used in identi- 
fying the individuals in each class, for 
we have to consider an interclass effect. 

y?c number of colonials 
nuTtODer of primitives 
Tpjx number of organized natives 

number of organized natives 
^ advocating actively status quo 

number of organized natives 
advocating actively change 

Equations (12) and (13) can be reduced 
to a single equation in >^5 : 

raa) y^i - 


As Rashevsky has extended his theory 
to include ri mutually exclusive be- 
haviors, one might speculate on the 
possibility of construction of a be- 
havior model of the Congo with three 
mutually exclusive behaviors, say M, 

K and L, such that the effects and po- 
tential stability of a coalition betwe- 
en M and K might be studied. 

Discussion 


Figure (3) shows a sample run of the 
socio-economic system. This experiment 
was run to determine the feasibility 
of applying a systems engineering ap- 
proach to the simulation of a nation. 
The general. dynamic characteristics of 
the model leave one highly optimistic 
concerning this hypothesis. It is in- 
teresting to note the development of 
the native society is comparable with 
many present day colonial systems. 

The constraints placed on the techno- 
logical development appear to be sub- 
stantiated. as far as the remote primi- 
tives are concerned? but, by the very 
definition of the organized natives, 
it would appear that the constraint is 
not realistic. 

Many of the constants which appear 
in the model are inherently statistical 
and are not amenable to quantification, 
such as the influence coefficients in 
the national behavior model which are, 
by definition, mean-values of probab- 
ility distributions . 

To strengthen the present model, the 
following modifications will be incor- 
porated: 


The intraclass group structure is 
defined as follows : 

7?^ - 

The constant determines the initial 
percentage of organized natives who are 
actively advocating status quo. The 
constant is amenable to measure and is 
of the order of 3%. CCx)±s a constrained 
function of opportunity which allows the 
number of individuals actively advocat- 
ing a change to increase as opportunity 
approaches zero. 


1. The application of Monte-Carlo 
techniques to those portions of 
the model which are inherently 
statistical, such as equation (14). 

2. Removal of the constraint on the 
technological level, especially 
in the colonizer and organized 
native groups . 

3. The replacement of specific group 
structures with appropriate dis- 
tribution functions. 

Conclusion 

Through the use of building block 
techniques on an analog computer, a 
model of a colonial socio-economic 
society was developed. In general, 
the colony is described by two classes 
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of models: (1) national growth and (2) 
national behavior. The growth models 
lead to a three-class society, each of 
which develops as a function of their 
numbers and respective value system. 

The national behavior model describes 
which one of two political alternatives 
is advocated by the organized native 
class. The rate of change of group size 
advocating a particular behavior is 
shown as a function of the relative num- 
ber of leaders, followers and their res- 
pective "influence coefficients". It 
is suggested that the latter are them- 
selves functions of communication, trans- 
portation; hence the technological level 
of the nation. 

Two important points have been demon- 
strated: 

1. The potential of the analog com- 
puter in the possible solution of 
the problem. 

2. The possibility of modeling the 
evolution of society through 
building block techniques. 

It would be interesting to speculate 
on whether or not this approach might 
be the key to the quantification and 
subsequent unification of the social 
sciences . 
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Figure 3 



X-15 ANALOG FLIGHT SIMULATION PROGRAM 
- SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT AND PILOT TRAINING - 

N. R. Cooper 

North American Aviation, Inc 
Los Angeles 45, California 


The extensive requirements for simulation 
in the design of the X-15 Research Vehicle be- 
came apparent very early in the development 
program. In early 1956, only weeks after NAA 
had been awarded the X-15 contract, a simple 
analog mechanization was being utilized, together 
with a crude three -axis controller to define the 
requirements for a manual reaction control sys- 
tem, a problem area which at that time was as 
new as space rendezvous is today. However, our 
most exaggerated estimates at that time regard- 
ing the application of simulation techniques in 
the development and flight testing of the X-15 are 
seen now in retrospect to have been most con- 
servative. It may be said that the X-15 simula- 
tion requirements literally “grew” with the 
program. The flight simulation has been used in 
all design and testing phases; first to support the 
configuration and subsystem design; next to test 
and evaluate subsystems, displays, and control 
hardware, both in prototjrpe and in final produc- 
tion form; and finally to provide flight test sup- 
port and pilot training. This paper will review 
briefly the overall simulation program conducted 
durii^ the 5 -year development of the X-15 and 
will describe in detail the unrestricted six- 
degree -of -freedom mechanization which has been 
utilized durii^ the past 3 years of the program. 

It will describe the most important of the many 
applications in v4iich the simulator has been, 
and in fact is still being, utilized in the design, 
development, and flight testing of the X-15. 
Finally, it will be interesting to compare the 
simulation requirements of the X-15 with those 
of more advanced space vehicles and attempt to 
interpret problems or deficiencies encountered 
in the X-15 simulation as they may affect more 
advancea space mission simulation. 

A review of the X-15 vehicle and its in- 
tended mission give an insight into the simula- 
tion requirements associated with the program. 
Figure 1 shows the X-15 vehicle and the control 
system configuration. The X-15 has an upper 
and lower movable vertical stabilizer for yaw 
control, and differentially operated horizontal 
surfaces for pitch and roll control while in the 
atmosphere. The reaction system for attitude 
control outside the atmosphere consists of small 
hydrogen peroxide rocket motors in the nose and 
wlngtips. Electronic stability augmentation in 
the X-15 consists of rate damping about all three 
axes. 


Figure 2 reviews the design mission and 
performance capability of the X-15. It is capa- 
ble of attaining speeds in excess of 6000 feet per 
second, or Mach 6. 0, and altitudes to 500, 000 
feet. Very early in the X-15 development it be- 
came apparent that a six-degree-of-freedom 
simulation, covering as much of the complete 
flight regime as possible, was necessary in 
order to explore the problems of manually con- 
trolled boost, re-entry, and space flight. In 
past airplane designs, stability and control pro- 
lems could be adequately analyzed and solved by 
utilization of a five-degree-of -freedom (constant- 
velocity) simulation at a large number of given 
flight conditions. The addition of.the sixth de- 
gree of freedom, namely .the variation in veloc- 
ity and altitude, entailed much increased com- 
plexity in the mechanization required and was 
not warranted, since the effects of these varia- 
tions were not significant in the overall stability 
analysis. However, the X-15 can transverse its 
flight profile at a rate much greater than any 
encountered before. The rates of change of 
velocity and altitude, and correspondingly of dy- 
namic pressure, during the boost and re-entry 
phase of the X-15 mission become large enou^ 
to greatly influence stability and control charac- 
teristics. The performance range oi the X-15 
makes the number of fli^t conditions which 
would be required to be investigated on a five- 
degree-of-freedom simulation prohibitively 
large. Also, it was necessary to allow the pilot 
to evaluate all the various phases of the mission 
during continuous simulated missions to estab- 
lish proper compatibility with the human of the 
control systems, instruments, etc, during de- 
sign. Thus, the requirements for at least a 
limited six-degree-of-freedom simulation was 
obvious purely from a stability, control, and 
human englneerii^ standpoint, without regard 
for the many added advantages it would provide 
in pilot training, mission evaluation, and flight 
planning. 

Because of the need for adequate aero- 
dynamic data and early limitations of analog 
equipment, it was not expedient to initiate a 
six-degree-of-freedom simulation immediately. 
Consequently, durii^ the first year of the pro- 
gram, efforts were directed toward specialized 
probtlems which could be solved on simpler 
simulations. Figure 3 presents a time schedule 
of the various simulation activities from the 



initiation of the X-15 program to the present 
time. It is of interest to note the increasing 
sophistication of these studies. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the problems of early interest 
were those about which we knew the least, 
namely the exit and re-entry problem and the 
problems associated with reaction control. As 
mentioned previously, the simple reaction con- 
trol mechanization was initiated in early 1956 
and provided preliminary criteria for the re- 
action control system design. This was followed 
by a three-degree-of -freedom longitudinal mode 
mechanization of the exit and re-entry flight 
characteristics, utilizing very early aerodynamic 
data, for preliminary evaluation of control char- 
acteristics during these phases of the mission. 
This program showed that, in the longitudinal 
mode at least, manual control without augmenta- 
tion was possible, but that augmentation was 
desirable. Next a ‘‘programmed analog mech- 
anization was utilized to evaluate the compati- 
bility of reaction and aerodynamic controls dur- 
ing the transition phases of exit and re-entry. 
Reaction control duty cycle requirements were 
also finalized. This simulation programmed the 
dynamic pressure variations of a design altitude 
mission and utilized constant aerodynamic data 
estimated at Mach 6. During the early simula- 
tion studies, the ability to include the pilot in 
the loop was provided by means of a simple cock- 
pit simulator which included a reaction control 
stick. 

The first six-degree-of-freedom mechaniza- 
tion which was utilized in the X-15 program 
was limited to Mach numbers greater than 2 and 
altitudes greater than 50, 000 feet in order to 
simplify the mechanization. In this manner we 
were able to eliminate the complex variations in 
aerodynamic characteristics in the transonic 
regions and to minimize the range of variations 
of air density which had to be simulated. This 
simulation was utilized for approximately 8 
months during 1957. During this period, the 
major design and development of the primary 
control system and the stability augmentation 
system on the X-15 was accomplished. Also, 
additional stability requirements were deter- 
mined, and several design changes were incor- 
porated in the basic configuration. The five- 
degree -of -freedom analog program shown on 
the schedule was run simultaneously with the 
early six-degree studies in order to evaluate 
stability and control characteristics, including 
roll coupling, at subsonic and transonic condi- 
tions. 

One other simulation program which was 
accomplished during this period is worthy of 
note before we discuss the complete six-degree- 


of ^reedon simulation. Since there was some 
concern as to the pilot ^s ability to control the 
X-15 under the dynamic loading conditions char- 
acteristic of exit and re-entry, a simulation 
program was conducted in the Human Centrifuge 
at the U. S. Naval Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pennsylvania, during the summer of 
1958. In this program, the centrifuge was 
driven by computed signals from a limited six- 
degree-of-freedom analog simulation of the X-15 
which was very similar to the one just described 
Figure 4 shows, schematically, the method in 
which the analog computer was used to drive the 
centrifuge with a pilot operating as a closed- 
loop controlling function. The centrifuge was 
driven to follow the computed values of acceler- 
ations resulting from pilot inputs and airplane 
stability and response characteristics, so that 
the pilot was subjected to the actual G- loads of 
a specific mission or maneuver. During the 
centrifuge program, a total of 287 dynamic 
flights, consisting of the boost and/or the re- 
entry phase, were accomplished by the seven 
participating pilots. The results of this program 
showed that the pilot could control the X-15 dur- 
ing its most severe re-entry conditions, and 
further showed that, for the X-15 missions, 
static simulator results were not significantly 
different from those obtained under dynamic con- 
ditions. Consequently, no additional dynamic 
simulation effort has been necessary in the X-15 
program. 

Although the limited six- degree- of -fredom 
simulation provided invaluable information in 
early design of the airplane, it was soon apparent 
that it was inadequate. Because of limitations 
imposed on Mach number and altitude, problems 
associated with launch and roundout, space 
positioning, subsonic and transonic stability, 
and landing could not be investigated. By this 
time the potential value of the simulator in 
flight test mission planning and pilot training 
was apparent, and in these applications, com- 
plete simulation capability over the X-15 flight 
regime would be required. Therefore, the 
unlimited six-degree-of-freedom simulation was 
developed and has been in operation continuously 
since March of 1958. This simulation is capa- 
ble of piloted or nonpiloted analysis throughout 
the X-15 flight regime, including launch maneu- 
vers, boost and exit phase, reaction controlled 
ballistic flight, re-entry, and glide to landing 
flareout. The performance capability of the 
simulation covers the Mach range from 0. 2 to 
10. 0 altitude to 500, 000 feet, and angles of 
attack to 35 degrees. Simulated flights may be 
accomplished with speed brakes open or closed, 
with flap and landing gear extension effects, 
ventral jettisoning characteristics, and other 
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nonlinear effects. Missions may be flown using 
either the XLR-11 or the XLR-99 engine, includ- 
ing the effects of engine throttling and of thrust 
misalignment. Missions may be accomplished 
from the design B-52 carrier aircraft or from 
other advanced carriers such as the B-70. The 
dynamic effects of nonlinear changes in mass 
and moments of inertia durii^ engine burning are 
simulated. Premature burnout of either engine 
may be simulated at any time, and propellent 
jettisoning may be accomplished at the required 
rates. 

This simulation capability permits evaluation 
of all important contributions to the complete 
mission, with the exception of temperature. A 
simplified computation of skin temperature at 
critical points on the vehicle was mechanized on 
the analog computer and incorporated in the 
real-time problem solution early in the program. 
Temperature at one of several points on the 
vehicle was displayed to the pilot as an aid in 
remaining within limits during re-entry. How- 
ever, it was found that this information merely 
told the pilot that he had exceeded limits and did 
not provide sufficient lead time to allow correc- 
tions once it was established that an over- 
temperature conditibn was imminent. Due to the 
limited application for which the temperature 
mechanization was suitable, and the equipment 
required, this part of the simulation was dis-- 
continued. 

The capability of permitting piloted flights 
of the X-15 with this simulation is obtained by 
integration of the mechanization into the X-15 
flight control simulator. This simulator is 
shown in figure 5. It consists of an exact dupli- 
cation of the airplane cockpit, instruments, and 
control system. The complete operational flight 
control system provides exact system character- 
istics under operating conditions. Actual pro- 
duction components, including cables, push rods, 
bell cranks, the hydraulic system, artificial feel, 
etc, are utilized in exactly the same manner as 
the actual airplane. The electronics of the X-15 
stability augmentation system are also included. 
The control system is duplicated in this detail in 
order to include all nonlinearities in closed;^ loop 
systems evaluation, and to provide the pilot with 
the exact feel characteristics of the airplane. 

All control displacements are available to the 
analog computer by means of electrical pickoffs 
on each aerodynamic control surface. The cock- 
pit area, shown in figure 6, is a realistic simu- 
lation of the airplane configuration. The simu- 
lator has the same provisions for aerodynamic 
control as in the airplane, utilizing either the 
center stick or the right-hand console stick and 
rudder pedals. Reaction control is provided with 


the left-hand three-axis controller. The pilot 
has normal control over the stability augmenta- 
tion system by means of the same controller 
panel as is installed in the air vehicle. The flight 
instruments, which are simulated in complete 
operational form, are driven by voltages from 
the analog computer. They include the inertial 
attitude indicator which provides pitch, roll, and 
heading; the inertial velocity, altitude, and rate- 
of- climb instruments; angles of attack and side- 
slip; roll rate; normal load factor; indicated air- 
speed; and for simulator test purposes only, an 
indication of dynamic pressure. 

The equations utilized to simulate the X-15 
in the unlimited six degrees of freedom are pre- 
sented in figure 7. These are basically the 
classical equations of motion of the aircraft with 
respect to an Euler ian frame of reference. The 
equations and all aerodynamic parameters are 
mechanized in a body -axis system of coordinates. 
Oiientation of the gravity vector and the geo- 
graphical distance and position are obtained by 
means of conventional Eulerian angles. Due to 
the limited ground distance traveled by the X-15 
in its design mission, a flat earth may be 
assumed as a reference. However, the centrifu- 
gal acceleration effect is included as a function 
of the X-15 horizontal velocity component and 
added directly to the normal gravity vector which 
is mechanized as a function of altitude. The 
terms and the equations which are considered 
variable include thrust, mass, velocity, gravity, 
inertia, and all aerodynamic coefficients which 
may not be assumed constant within the accuracy 
desired. 

The analog computer complex used in the X-15 
simulation is shown in figure 8. The linear equip- 
ment consists of five Model 16-31 Electronic Assoc- 
iates analog computers, incorporating 330 opera- 
tional amplifiers. Additional nonlinear equipment 
required in the mechanization includes approxi- 
mately 80 diode function generators, 25 computing 
servos, and three electronic multipliers; part of 
this equipment is shown in figure 9. The nonlinear 
variations of stability derivatives with Mach num- 
bers and angles of attack are accomplished on 
four special interpolating servos which provide 17 
interpplating points selected, as necessary, over 
the Mach range for each of the derivatives. The 
nonlinear variation of the derivatives with the 
angle of attack at the required Mach number points 
are obtained from a rack of 60 fixed-base diode 
function generators. 

The greatest utilization of the simulator is 
obtained when the pilot is included as part of the 
control loop. Before discussing specific appli- 
cations of the simulator in the X-15 program it 
might be well to review a complete simulated 
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flight of the X-15. Typical analog traces of a 
piloted design altitude mission as flown on the 
simulator are shown in figure 10. The flight 
begins at drop conditions, at Mach .8, at 
approximately 45, 000 feet. The throttle is 
opened immediately after drop, and the pilot 
makes a pullup to cv = 8 degrees, which is 
maintained until the proper climb angle is estab- 
lished. (For a 250,000-foot-altitude mission, 
this angle is 30 degrees.) Pitch angle is then 
held constant until burnout, at which time an 
I oc = 0 ballistic trajectory is established. It is 
well to note that this represents only one of 
several acceptable techniques for performing 
the exit phase. During the period of engine 
burning, control is required to correct for thrust 
misalignment. Burnout occurs approximately 
90 seconds from drop, at a velocity of 6200 feet 
per second, at 160,000 feet. The effects of 
thrust misalignment are seen in the oscillations 
in angle of attack and sideslip. At burnout, the 
pilot begins use of the reaction control and con- 
tinues this means of control throughout the 
ballistic phase of the trajectory. The recovery 
used in this particular flight was an angle of 
attack of 15 degrees, established at approxi- 
mately 200, 000 feet during re-entry. The 
required aerodynamic trim for this attitude can 
be set at any time, and the reaction control sys- 
tem then used to establish the required angle 
of attack. As the dynamic pressure builds up, 
the load factor is seen to increase, and for this 
mission, the pilot performed the recovery with 
the maximum of 5 G. Followii^ the successful 
recovery, which occurs in this case at approxi- 
mately 85,000 feet at approximately Mach 5, 
the altitude is held constant as the airplane 
decelerates until the desired descent speed is 
reached. 

Consider now what this complete flight simu- 
lation allows in the way of system development 
and testing. Since the pilot can essentially fly 
the complete mission, a complete evaluation of 
controls, displays, and augmentation devices is 
possible long before flight. In the case of the 
X-15, the complete flight control system, includ- 
ing the stability augmentation system, was 
operating in the simulator a year before the first 
flight. The stability augmentation system, which 
was originally designed and specified on the 
limited 6-degree simulation was later included 
in a closed-loop simulation in its exact proto- 
type form on the complete mechanization. These 
simulation tests on the complete system 
revealed several inadequacies due to the non- 
linear characteristic of the control system; 
these were corrected before flight. Other 
changes which were made in the X-15 as a result 
of simulator testing included control system feel 


modifications, display changes, and a redesign 
of the right-hand console grip. 

The versatility of the combined simulator 
and analog mechanization has been more re- 
cently demonstrated by the design evaluation and 
hardware testing of two separate autopilot sys- 
tems on the simulator. These were both com- 
plex adaptive -type autopilots which included 
attitude-hold modes, reaction and aerodynamic 
control integration, and other refinements to the 
basic X-15 control system. These autopilots 
were included as a part of the closed-loop con- 
trol system, and their performance was com- 
pletely evaluated under conditions of the X-15 
mission profile. Considerable design changes 
and improvements"were made as a result of 
these tests, and at the present time, one of these 
advanced systems is being readied for X-15 
flight evaluation. During flight testing of this 
system, a simulator support program will pro- 
vide the pilots with preflight training and famil- 
iarization with its operational characteristics. 

In addition to systems development and 
stability analysis applications, the simulator 
has proved invaluable in studies involving the 
pilot, his control requirements and training, 
and in flight test planning and support. An ex- 
ample of these is the early development of 
reaction control techniques. Since the basic 
X-15 originally had no provisions for stability 
augmentation through the reaction control sys- 
tem, the control characteristics were those of 
a perfectly neutral, undamped system unlike 
any vehicle with which pilots were familiar. 

Prior to establishment of final reaction control 
fuel requirements, several pilots were trained 
on the simulator to perform this type control, 
and a realistic duty cycle was then obtained. It 
is significant that gross reductions in fuel re- 
quirements were obtained after a pilot had 
experience on the simulator. Also, it was found 
that only a minimum amount of experience was 
required (10 to 20 ^^f lights^ 0 ^or the pilot to 
reach his near-optimum degree of efficiency. 

More recently, the simulator has been 
utilized by the Air Force, NASA, and North 
American almost exclusively for pilot training 
and flight planning. In order to fully appreciate 
the value of a simulator in this capacity, it is 
necessary to consider in some detail the X-15 
flight test program. First, of course, the cost 
of an X-15 flight is quite high, requiring that 
all possible benefit be derived from each mission 
in terms of research (^ta. The cost factor is 
also reflected in the necessity for taking 
reasonably large steps in performance during 
the flight buildups^ which requires that each 



flight be thoroughly evaluated prior to its accept- 
ance. The safety aspect of research flight plan- 
ning provides the greatest single requirement for 
adequate simulation. The simulator allows the 
research pilot to thoroughly evaluate all aspects 
of a proposed flight, includii^ all conceivable 
malfunctions or emergency situations. 

The ground positioning, or navigational 
problem, is a critical consideration in flight 
planning due to the limited glide range of the 
X-15. This problem is analyzed on the simu- 
lator, with the aid of a detailed map of the flight 
area (figure 11) on an X-Y plotter upon which 
the simulated flight path is plotted. This per- 
mits the pilot to actually fly simulated emergen- 
cies, such as premature engine shutdown, at all 
points along the proposed flight path, and deter- 
mine the optimum approaches to the selected 
emergency landing sites. It is interesting to 
note that the plotting board used in the simula- 
tion is identical to the ones used at the ground 
station during an actual flight, except of course 
that, at the actual control station, the flight 
path is plotted from radar tracking signals 
rather than from analog signals. This permits 
the flight test engineer to review, or rehearse, 
the proposed flight with the pilot on the simu- 
lator. 

As a result of 3 years of continuous opera- 
tion of the X-15 simulator in many various 
applications, certain general conclusions may 
be made regarding operation, accuracy, and 
efficiency of complex analog simulations. The 
six-degree-of-freedom analog simulation has 
been operated in excess of 10, 000 hours in sup- 
port of the X-15. Over 5000 hours have been 
logged in the flight control simulator. The 
simulator is generally on a two-shifts-per-day 
schedule, and on this basis, an operational 
utilization of approximately 85 percent is 
realized. Down time may be attributed equally 
to equipment problems and to checkout. It has 
been found that, for a computer complex as large 
as this, daily problem checks are a requirement. 
So-called ^^dynamic^' checks, or stability checks, 
are made by comparing the simulator with 
IBM-computed transients obtained during pre- 
programmed roll maneuvers at several constant- 
velocity flight conditions. These five -degree -of- 
freedom checks have been found to be most ade- 
quate in ensuring correct stability characteris- 
tics throughout the flight regime. Very good 
accuracy is obtainable with the analog computer 
in stability computations, since they generally 
involve short time transients for which the 
analog is well suited. 


Performance checks are also made at regu- 
lar intervals, and involve comparison of 
IBM-computed trajectories with analog results. 

It is in this area that the checks become most 
critical. Very minor discrepancies in the com- 
puter operation can cause excessive errors in 
performance checks, primarily in altitude and 
range. This is because of the long time com- 
putations involved (from 5 to 20 minutes, de- 
pending on the condition) and the resulting sus- 
ceptibility of the solution to computer drifts and 
noise, and to nonlinear servo characteristics. 

It has been possible, however, to recognize the 
source of these errors and, by proper computer 
checks, to obtain the accuracy necessary for the 
X-15 performance problem. The accuracy 
usually obtained in computing such parameters 
as range, altitude, and velocity over a 20 -minute 
simulated flight is within 2 percent. 

Final proof of the validity of the simulation 
is, of course, demonstrated in how well it com- 
pares with actual flight results. The pilots who 
have flown the X-15 consider the simulator to be 
a very close simulation of the actual airplane 
flight characteristics. In fact, the simulator 
has become an integral part of the pilot^s flight 
preparation program as a result of the pilot^s 
own acceptance of the accuracy and value of the 
simulator. Figure 12 shows a performance 
comparison of XLR-11 maximum-speed flight 
with the analog-predicted flight which was run 
prior to the flight. The discrepancies noted are, 
to a great extent, the result of atmospheric 
variations, i.e., nonstandard days and wind 
shears. Figure 13 shows the same comparison 
for the maximum-altitude flight with the XLR-11 
engine. During all speed and altitude buildup 
flights, simulator-predicted performance has 
been matched to within . 1 Mach and 3000 feet 
altitude. The stability characteristics of the 
X-15 have also been adequately predicted on the 
simulator, although it is in this area that minor 
discrepancies in wind tunnel data reflect the 
largest differences in simulator matches. The 
simulation is used, in this regard, to determine 
the variation in stability derivatives necessary 
to obtain exact flight data matches, and in this 
manner the validity of wind tunnel data is estab- 
lished. 

Figure 14 shows a simulator comparison of 
the data obtained during the landing of the first 
X-15 glide flight. This demonstrates the valid- 
ity of the simulation in duplicating the low-speecf 
dynamics and performance of the airplane, but 
at the same time, it may be used to indicate an 
area in which the simulation was proven to be 



deficient. The pitching oscillation experienced 
during the landing flareout, although duplicated 
almost perfectly on the simulator after the flight, 
was not predicted from simulator experience 
prior to flight. The problem resulted from a 
higher level of control sensitivity associated with 
the side-arm controller than was expected. This 
characteristic was not predicted on the simulator 
because of lack of critical cues, such as the 
visual horizon and the actual motion of the air- 
plane, during the landing simulation. 

It is of interest to compare the X-15 simula- 
tion requirements with those of currently pro- 
jected manual space vehicles, and to consider 
some of the expected problem areas in view of 
X-15 experience. In the X-15 program, the 
major simulation requirements have been de- 
scribed as being related to control system 
development and testing, stability evaluation, 
pilot task studies, mission planning, and pilot 
training. These requirements result primarily 
from the fact that the vehicle utilizes the man 
for command and control, and that it is designed 
to fly at conditions far advanced over any 
encountered at the time of the vehicle design. 

The extension of this reasoning to manned space 
systems is obvious. The system development 
and testing requirements for these advanced 
vehicles will far exceed those of the X-15 be- 
cause of the greater number of systems requir- 
ing integration and pilot evaluation and because 
of their increased sophistication and complexity. 
The importance of early simulator evaluation of 
subsystems critical to the space mission is 
demonstrated by the advanced system programs 
which have been accomplished, or are being 
planned, on the X-15 simulation. The stability 
and control characteristics of aerospace vehicles, 
particularly during re-entry, will require simu- 
lator analysis and pilot evaluation over a much 
greater range of flight conditions than for the 
X-15. The effects of the expanded flight envelope 
will also be reflected in increased simulation 
requirements in areas of human engineering, 
mission planning, and pilot training. 

Even these very general considerations 
leave no doubt that simulation will play an even 
more important part in space vehicle develop- 
ment and testing than was required on the X-15. 
Consider next the problems which may be ex- 
pected in providing this required simulation 
capability. The critical problem areas which 
have been encountered in the X-15 simulation 
have already been described as being related 
primarily to performance. These resulted 
from long time computation requirements in 
which computer drift and accuracy limitations 
become critical. It is apparent that these 


problems will become more serious in space 
missions simulation because of the larger mis- 
sion time. The ranges of important variables 
which must be mechanized for a typical aero- 
space configuration will be, in many cases, 
greater than those required in the X-15 simula- 
tion and will create additional scale-factoring 
problems. Typical of these are velocity, Mach 
number, and altitude. In some instances, how- 
ever, the X-15 requirements may be the more 
severe. For example, the range of dynamic 
pressure for which the X-15 is designed (0 to 
2500 psf) is much greater than will be required 
in winged re-entry vehicles. The rates of change 
of dynamic pressure in the X-15 mission are 
even more significant. Figure 15 shows dynamic 
pressure rate of change during re-entry as a 
function of re-entry angle. It is seen that the 
steep re-entry angles required for the X-15 
result in much more severe dynamic pressure 
changes than are experienced by orbital re-entry 
vehicles. 

Space simulation requirements will allow 
particular phases of the complete mission to be 
mechanized individually in order to limit the 
range of variables and to minimize the computa- 
tion time required. For instance, simulation of 
the boost, orbit, and re-entry phases of a com- 
plete orbital mission in a single mechanization 
becomes impractical by current analog techniques. 
However, if each phase is mechanized individu- 
ally, with appropriate scale factoring, satis- 
factory results may be obtained for most appli- 
cations. For example, the major portion of the 
orbital re-entry problem may be simulated at 
altitudes above 100, 000 feet. Since the X-15 
simulation adequately duplicates air density from 
sea level to 250, 000 feet, the requirements for 
simulation of air density for an orbital re-entry 
problem are no more severe than for the X-15. 

Some preliminary studies have been con- 
ducted utilizing conventional analog techniques 
to mechanize various aerospace missions. The 
vehicles simulated were an orbital re-entry sys- 
tem and a lunar return vehicle. The X-15 flight 
simulator was used to allow pilot participation 
in analysis of such problems as high-angle-of- 
attack stability during re-entry and flight path 
control during aerodynamic deceleration from 
lunar return velocities. Analog data showing a 
piloted lunar return maneuver are shown in 
figure 16„ As the vehicle approaches the earth 
at approximately 36, 000 feet per second along an 
optimum flight path which has been established 
many hours earlier, the pilot rolls 180 degrees 
and, by utilizing aerodynamic lift, maintains a 
constant altitude as the velocity slows to sub- 
orbital. In this application, the analog simulation 



was found to be quite adequate in establishing 
pilot capability and control techniques, since the 
critical portion of the problem (namely, the 
establishment of the proper approach trajectory) 
was assumed to have already been accomplished. 
Also, the maneuver considered required rela- 
tively high aerodynamic forces at velocities 
appreciably greater than orbital, so that the 
differences between gravity and aerodynamic 
effects were not critical. Figure 17 shows the 
effects of a 0. 1 percent error in either of the 
components of acceleration during a simulated 
re-entry from a hear -circular orbit in which 
aerodynamic drag is used to decelerate the 
vehicle at perigee. Here the effects on perform- 
ance during re-entry are seen to be quite severe 
due to the near-equal values of gravity and centri- 
fugal acceleration. It was apparent from these 
studies that the analog mechanization provided 
adequate simulation of both dynamic characteris- 
tics and performance, provided the computation 
time was minimized and good performance was 
not required at very-near-orbital velocities. 

To summarize, it would be well to reiterate 
that the X-15 flight simulator, as it exists today, 
is the result of design requirements as projected 
early in the program. The requirement to include 
the pilot in the loop as an integral part of the sys- 
tems development and testing provided the major 
justification for the detailed duplication of dis- 
plays and flight controls, and for the extensive 
six-degree-of-freedom analog simulation of the 
airplane motion. Since the application for which 
the simulator has been utilized in the latter phases 
of the program (namely, mission planning and 
pilot training) were not clear cut in the beginning, 
we were fortunate that early requirements dic- 
tated the simulation approach which was pursued. 

It has been indicated that the X-15 simulation re- 
quirements were similar in many respects to 
those which may be expected in simulation of 
more advanced vehicles, and that the problems 
which were encountered are definite indication of 
the difficulties which may be expected. Conse- 
quently, it appears that the X-15 simulation re- 
quirements, techniques, and problems should 
prove helpful in future programs, both in early 
definition of the overall simulation program to be 
followed and in determining the best approach to 
accomplish the program. 

Symbols 

b Wingspan (ft) 

C Mean aerodynamic chord (ft) 

Cc Chord force (nondimensional coefficient) 

Cj Rolling moment (nondimensional coefficient) 
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Cm Pitching moment (nondimensional coefficient 
C^ Yawing moment (nondimensional coefficient) 

Cj^ Normal force (nondimensional coefficient) 

Cy Side force (nondimensional coefficient) 

G Acceleration of gravity (ft/sec^) 
h Altitude (ft) 

I^x Moment of inertia about X-body axis (slug-ft^) 
lyy Moment of inertia about Y-body axis (slug-ft2) 
Moment of inertia about Z -body axis (slug-ft^) 
l^j, Tail length (ft) 
m Mass (slugs) 

M Mach number 
p Roll rate 
q Pitch rate 

qQ Dynamic pressure (Ib/ft^) 
r Yaw rate 
S Wing area 

Vo Velocity of the center of gravity (ft/sec) 

Vx Velocity component along X-body axis (ft/sec) 

Vy Velocity component along Y-body axis (ft/sec) 

Vz Velocity component along Z-body axis (ft/ sec) 
oc Angle of attack 

J8 Angle of sideslip 

S' Differential horizontal stabilizer deflection, 
roll control 

6h Horizontal stabilizer deflection, pitch 
control 

Sy Vertical stabilizer deflection, yaw control 
<I> Euler angle of axial rotation, roll 
0 Euler angle of elevation, pitch 
Nk Euler angle of azimuth, yaw 
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REACTION CONTROL ACCELERATIONS 



ALL MOVEABLE SURFACE 
•HORIZONTALS - PITCH t ROLL 
• VERTICALS-YAW 

Figure 1. Fli^t Controls 


TYPICAL MISSION 



Figure 2. X-15 Research System 
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Figure 5. Flight Control Simulator 



Figure 6. Simulator Cockpit 
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Figure 7. Six-degree-of-freedom Equations of Motion 
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Figure 8. Analog Simulation 



Figure 9. Nonlinear Computing Equipment 
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Figure 10. Design Altitude Mission 



Figure 11. Variplotter for Simulated High-range Plotting 
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Figure 14. First Glide Flight Landing Flareout 



Figure 15. Re-entry Dynamic Pressure Variation 


















ANALOG - DIGITAL HYBRID COMPUTERS IN SIMULATION 
WITH HUMANS AND HARDWARE 

Owen P. Thomas 

U. S# Naval Ordnance Test Station 
Pasadena, California 


The U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, Pasa- 
dena, operates an analog simulation center for 
testing antisubmarine torpedoes and the associated 
fire-control equipment. This simulation incorpo- 
rates a real torpedo on a flight table, a real 
fire-control computer, and real fire-control per- 
sonnel. The simulation must be run in real time 
in order to place the proper requirements on the 
components being tested, for example, the human 
operators must not be allowed any extra decision- 
making time. Now, it is intended to incorporate a 
digital computer into the simulation. This leads 
to the general system to be considered here — an 
analog - digital hybrid computer required to work 
in real time with humans and hardware. Certain 
problem areas are defined and some techniques of 
solution are presented. 

The Problem 

The problem is to test a physical device. 
Mathematical Simulation 

In this type of testing, a mathematical model 
is formed for each physical device involved and 
these models are programmed on a computer. It is 
then possible to consider that the computer is 
acting as if it were the physical devices that are 
modeled. While executing the program, the com- 
puter produces graphs as a ftmction of time, or 
lists of times along with quantities like velocity, 
position, and fuel expended to describe the condi- 
tions of the physical devices at various times. 

In such a solution, clock time is of importance 
only in determining the cost of computation. It 
is of secondary importance whether l/lO-second 
time intervals on the printed page were actually 
printed at l/lO-second intervals by the operator's 
wrist watch. Mathematical models of this sort are 
Interesting, but if a human, or hardware, is in- 
volved in the solution without being modeled, then 
the model must move in clock time. Furthermore, 
this type of model fails to convince the hard- 
boiled engineer who knows that there is many a 
slip between the equations and a working device. 

Simulation Robot 

Characteristics . The simulation center which 
NOTS operates uses mathematical models when they 
are unavoidable, but allows a real device to per- 
form before the eyes and instruments of an engi- 
neer wherever possible. It is not sufficient here 
for the computer to print that the torpedo is 
turning at a rate of 20 degrees per second during 
a search scan. The torpedo on the flight table 
must actually rotate at 20 degrees per second. 

The essential feature of the NOTS simulation is 
that mathematical answers cause movement of some 


sort or produce information for human operators. 
Things that move and talk to humans have been 
called Robots. Therefore, this facility is de- 
fined as a Simulation Robot. The computing equip- 
ment is called a Robot Brain. The Brain must 
receive stimuli, think about them, and cause an 
action, while recording certain quantities of 
interest. The Brain is adequate only if its re- 
sponse is quick enough and accurate enough. If a 
digital computer is part of the Brain, it is often 
necessary to sacrifice accuracy in order to gain 
speed. 

The device which an engineer has built and 
wants to test is also a Robot. It is intended to 
observe the real world in some way and perform 
some sort of action in response. In the real 
world, these Robots go dashing about with much 
noise and violence, often destroying themselves, 
and generally they are very hard to observe. The 
Simulation Robot is meant to cradle them safely in 
its arms and make them think they are in the real 
world while the engineer watches them, as shown in 
Pig. 1. The Simulation Robot regards the engi- 
neer's device as merely a Test Robot, which is 
what it will be called from here on. The Test 
Robot might even be a man, for example a fire- 
control officer, and there may be multiple Test 
Robots . 



Now it is clear what the Simulation Robot 
must do. It must duplicate the environment of the 
Test Robots. In greatest generality, it would be 
like the whole wide world. In special cases, it 
must at least be enough like a small part of the 
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world so that the Test Robot will not know the 
difference. The engineer might also like to check 
out a small part of a Test Robot before it is all 
completed, in which case, the Simulation Robot is 
required to behave like the missing parts. The 
engineer might also like some assistance from the 
Simulation Robot in the area of assigning test 
Jobs to the Test Robot and in evaluating perform- 
ance. He might even like the Simulation Robot to 
decide upon new test Jobs as a result of the previ- 
ous performance. The Brain of the Simulation 
Robot should be composed of whatever computing 
elements can be used for these Jobs. Remember 
that the most Important Job of the Simulation 
Robot is that it be like at least part of the en- 
vironment. More specifically, it must be like the 
parts of the environment that are important to the 
Test Robots. 

Inertial Force Simulation., Simulation at 
NOTS has included inertial forces on the torpedo 
from the environment for many years. When the 
Test Robot actuates a control surface, the infor- 
mation goes to an analog part of the Simulation 
Robot Brain that solves the hydrodynamic motion 
equations and controls the flight table that holds 
the torpedo. This results in some inertial forces 
being applied Just as they would be in the ocean. 
The forces due to lateral acceleration are not 
simulated because the flight table cannot move 
laterally. This has caused no difficulty because 
the Test Robots have not been sensitive to lateral 
accelerations. It is not planned to use digital 
equipment In this part of the Brain, as it would 
require analog-digital conversion or a digitally 
controlled flight table or both. 

Environmental Response Simulation. When a 
Test Robot interrogates the envirohm'ent, the Simu- 
lation Robot must fake a response. For many types 
of Interrogation, the response is mathematically 
determined by a solution of the wave equation. of 
mathematical physics. The boundary conditions for 
this solution are time -varying and the medium has 
spatial and time variability. What is needed is a 
computer to solve these equations with the same 
speed as a response from the real environment. It 
is well-known that present computers cannot do 
this. The present effort is to simplify the mathe- 
matical description of acoustic echoes to a point 
where they can be generated by the Brain. 

Human Factors. Humans do not interrogate the 
environment in this simulation; instead they oper- 
ate certain controls on the Test Robots or on con- 
soles concerned with Test Robot deployment. 
Therefore, it is of no concern at present that 
there be direct communication between humans and 
the Simulation Robot Brain during a simulation run. 
Of course, human operators are involved in starting 
and stopping the Simulation Robot, and in program- 
ming it, or in giving it the basic education which 
it must have. 


Solution Techniques 

Acoustic Echo Simulation^ First Method 

The Test Robot occasionally transmits a pulse 
of sinusoidal pressure waves and observes the re- 
turn. This particular case of environmental solu- 
tion will be the first to be incorporated in the 
digital part of the Simulation Robot Brain. The 
return can be obtained by solving the wave equa- 
tion, but the initial effort will be based on a 
simplification. It is assumed that the echo is a 
sum of pulses Just like the one transmitted but 
delayed by varying amounts of time. For the first 
model, it is also assumed that there is no doppler 
shift, so the solution will be in the form of a 
sum of pulsed sine waves, all at the same frequen- 
cy. 



□ REPRESENTS A DIGITALLY 

CONTROLLED ATTENUATOR 
-SWITCH 


Figure 2 

Figure 2 is a block diagram of the components 
involved in the solution. A summation of sine 
waves is not a simple arithmetic operation like a 
summation of numbers. In this solution, the sum- 
mation is shown being performed by an analog 
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summing amplifier. The various pulsed sine waves 
are generated by analog phase shifters and attenu- 
ator-switches, controlled by the digital computer. 
The digital computer has the job of computing the 
phase, amplitude, and time of each component of 
the echo and controlling the analog elements. It 
computes this information on the basis of position 
data obtained from the analog computer via analog 
to digital converters. Note that the Test Robot 
does not actually transmit into the environment; 
it sends a pulse to the digital computer. Note 
also that the Test Robot does not observe the en- 
vironment; it receives the analog solution fed 
through an analog filter with the same ti»ansfer 
characteristics as its hydrophone. 

Some may wonder why it is necessary to go to 
such extreme measures and it must be stated that 
the problem has been simplified for this presenta- 
tion, Actually, the signal Is more complicated 
and the Test Robot is doing a meticulous job of 
signal processing on the sine wave sum which it 
receives. This simple example still serves for 
discussion of techniques. One thing of interest 
is the filter. It is an analog device; the digit- 
al computer would take too long to do the filter- 
ing job. Further, it is significant that the 
digital computer is not outputting the sine wave 
of interest. It is too slow. It is used instead 
to control an analog oscillator. Note also that 
the digital computer is not being asked to solve 
the real-time problem of the wave equation in the 
real world. Instead, it is working with a simpli- 
fied model that allows computing to be done during 
a time which is considered as transport delay 
while the transmitted signal travels to the target 
and returns. This is possible for sonar whei*e the 
velocity of propagation is relatively slow. There 
is some difficulty in doing this for radar unless 
the range is quite large. 

This system is capable of simple extension to 
the case where each component in the echo has its 
own doppler shift. It would merely be necessary 
to use a number of oscillators with frequency con- 
trolled by the digital computer. However, the 
cost of this system is high because there are many 
digitally controlled analog devices; a cheaper, 
slower, and less versatile system will therefore 
be considered. 

Acoustic Echo Simulation, Second Method 

Pigiire 3 is a block diagram of a simplified 
system. There is now only one oscillator with 
phase and amplitude controls. The rest of the 
system is unchanged, so that the output of the 
single controlled oscillator must be the same as 
the output from the analog summation amplifier in 
Fig. 2. This summation is mathematically equiva- 
lent to a vector summation which must now be per- 
foaraied in the digital computer. The digital output 
quantities are the phase angle and amplitude of the 
sum vector. Each time a new sine wave echo com- 
ponent enters the sura, the digital computer must go 
through at least sine, cosine, square root, and 
arctangent calculations. This means that it will 
be slower in response. 



Figure 3 

Because there is a limited amount of time 
available, this system cannot consider as many 
components as can the system of Pi^, 2. It is, 
therefore, not as accurate in the available time. 

Communications Between Computers 


Description by Sine Wave Components, The 
systems of echo simulation considered communicate 
a simplified description of the echo, namely, the 
amplitudes and phases of sine waves. These are 
similar to Fourier coefficients, except that the 
coefficients are functions of time. This type of 
thinking is also applicable to input problems. If 
it is known that an input signal is a sine wave, 
then an input unit should be built to extract its 
amplitude, phase, suid frequency, and input these 
three numbers. This has an obvious extension for 
signals consisting of more than one frequency. 

Description by Derivatives. Some signals are 
easily described by their derivatives. In analog 
computations, this is almost always the case. 

Figure 4 is an example. It results in a parabolic 

extrapolation of the conditions at time t^. At t , 

o O' 

the digital computer establishes initial conditions 
and input to an analog extrapolator composed of two 
integrators. This is done by an output of x(t ), 

x(t^), and x(t^) as shown. The value x(t) will 

then be a parabolic extrapolation for all times t. 
If the second derivative does not change, this will 
be exact; if it does change, the digital computer 
can reset the output extrapolator periodically, re- 
sulting in a parabolic segment approximation, A 
segmented straight-line approximation could be done 
by eliminating one integrator and setting only 
x(t^) and x(t^). This can be increased in com- 
plexity to give any desired degree of approxima- 
tion, This type of trick could also be done on 
input because a similar prediction can be made in ^ 
the digital computer on the basis of analog input 
signals of x(t ) and its derivatives. 
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Communication Codes. At the present time, 
general purpose digital computers will accept only 
digital stimuli and will respond only in digital 
form. The problem of connection to the real world 
is left up to the ingenuity of special equipment 
designers who usually surround the digital com- 
puter with analog-digital and digital -analog con- 
verters and then use familiar analog transducers 
or analog-controlled manipulators for input and 
output. It should be kept in mind that there are 
many forms of encoders for analog-digital conver- 
sion, and there are digitally controlled manipu- 
lators; a system is not limited to the one type of 
conversion. 

It should also be noted that the communica- 
tion line between Test Robot and Simulation Robot 
is not Invariant. For example, the Test Robot may 
not actually radiate energy; the load may be arti- 
ficial and the Simulation Robot stimulus may be 
picked up from the controls of the Test Robot. In 
a similar manner, the Simulation Robot may intro- 
duce a signal into the Test Robot somewhere after 
a sensing element. If the Test Robot happens to 
have a part digital brain, this could be very con- 
venient. In cases of this sort, part of the Test 
Robot is not functioning and the engineer must de- 
cide if there is an essential test being bypassed. 

The Future of Communication. In some bright 
future, it would be advantageous to have the digit- 
al equivalent of analog quantities automatically 
available in some memory locations and to have 
some memory locations control manipulators direct- 
ly. All present computers require main program 
steps to cause data transfer. The block diagram 
of a desirable system is shown in Pig. 5» The 
switching matrix on input is under program control 
and selects the analog lines that are to feed memo- 
ry locations. The selected lines are converted in 
rotation and transmitted to consecutive memory lo- 
cations. A similar switching matrix on the output 
connects memory locations to manipulators. It 
must be mentioned that there is one computer that 
is partly set up for this type of operation, since 
it has circulating memory tracks that can be writ- 
ten or read by a second computer of the same type. 
The second computer could be used for the switching 
matrices and transfers. The main difficulty is 
that the particular computer is not really fast 
enough. 



In reference to the problem of giving the 
digital computer more time for solution, it has 
been suggested that the analog computer be put 
into hold until the digital computer is finished. 
This might work in some cases for a pure analog- 
digital hybrid, but in the present application 
there is no' way to re-start the Test Robot with 
the proper initial conditions. Furthermore, this 
would provide the humans with too much decision- 
making time. Another suggestion is to rerun the 
problem many times, each time using recorded digit- 
al solutions and doing one more digital solution. 
This will not work when there is enough noise in 
the Test Robot to keep it from repeating its 
actions on reruns. It also fails when there is a 
Test Robot, such as a hiiman. Involved which may 
learn too much from the reruns. 

The only way to get things done faster is to 
have multiple digital computers working at the 
same time on separate parts of the problem. 

Real Time Computers 

Vhat Are They? The hare and the tortoise are 
both real time animals but no serious writer would 
claim they are the same speed. Computer salesmen 
seem to overlook this fact when they claim to have 
a real time computer. There appears to be no 
sales literature that approaches this problem seri- 
ously. This problem is defined below in terms fa- 
miliar to analog people who do not juggle time. 

The transfer characteristic and gain accuracy 
of an analog element describes its speed and accu- 
racy. What is needed is a similar characteristic 
for digital elements. It is not Immediately ap- 
parent what this characteristic is for digital 
elements. What is it for systems? Analog experts 
can predict whether a desired system characteristic 






Is possible on the basis of the element character- 
istics. In the digital equipment^ this is equiva- 
lent to deciding whether a program can be written 
to input a time function, perform a required oper- 
ation on it, and output the resultant time func- 
tion fast enough and with enough accuracy. A 
salesman who claims to have a general-purpose, 
real time computer should allow an arbitrary sys- 
tem transfer characteristic to be stated and have 
his computer obey it. So far, there have been 
none found who can do that. For now, certain 
limits are implied by the operations that follow. 

Pulse Delay. The fastest useful Job that can 
be conceivedrf or a digital computer is pulse trans- 
mission with specified delay. Such a function can 
be done on a computer that has been considered at 
NOTS. It requires 65 microseconds to set the de- 
lay. The minimum delay is 10 microseconds and 
10-microsecond multiples are easily available up 
to a total of about I /5 second. The output pulse 
will be synchronized with the digital computer. 

If the input is not synchronized, the delay will 
vary because the computer will not recognize the 
input immediately. This indicates that, for some 
Jobs, the entire Robot might have to be synchro- 
nized with the digital computer. 

Square Wave Generation. Another Job the 
digital computer can do rapidly is generate a 
square wave with controlled period and level on 
each half-cycle. This can be done on a computer 
NOTS has considered with a minimum period of 120 
microseconds. The 120 microseconds are all con- 
sumed in analog-digital conversion and input. The 
converters require 52 microseconds and it is not 
possible to complete the input until 60 micro- 
seconds have elapsed. This time is required on 
each half-cycle for complete control. During the 
conversion time, all the program steps required 
for period control and output can be executed. 

The period is controllable on each half-period in 
steps of 10 microseconds up to a total of about 
1/5 second. 

Digitized Signal Delay. A slight modifica- 
tion of the previous program can give time variable 
delay to a time function. The minimum delay of 60 
microseconds can be increased by multiples of 10 
microseconds to about I/5 second. 

Summary. A real time computer has not been 
defined, but an attitude has been suggested and 
some bounds on speed stated. 

Test Robot Performance Evaluation 

Type of Brain to Use. In this area, the 
digital part of the Simulation Robot Brain seems 
clearly useful. Perfoimnce results are almost 
always reduced to digital form, and as such are 
ideal for a digital computer. These results can 
be tabulated for the Test Robot engineer, or they 
caul be processed according to the engineer* s rules 
to automatically decide on new Job assignments for 
the Test Robot. The digital computer is ideal for 


making logical analysis of performance results and 
vai^ying Job assignments by systematic, probabi- 
listic, or combined rules. Some analog parts of 
the Simulation Robot Brain are already digitally 
controlled and, therefore, are available for Job 
assignment tasks originated in the digital part. 

Random Factors in Evaluation. In all sys- 
tems, there are certain random factors. Analog 
simulations ordinarily use noise generators to 
introduce these. Since the noise generators will 
not repeat, it becomes difficult to determine 
whether the analog can give repeated solutions. 
Repeat solutions are often done to check on accu- 
racy of the answers. The engineer may also want 
to repeat a particular Job which resulted in fail- 
ure. Sometimes it has been necessary to use mag- 
netic tape records of noise to overcome this 
difficulty. In a digital computer, random factors 
are generated by a digital program called a pseudo- 
random nmber generator. This can be easily re- 
peated. In these cases, it seems that the digital 
computer is the proper place to initiate random 
occixrrences . 

Philosophy of Equations 

Analog specialists often consider continuous 
solutions to differential equations to be correct, 
and digital solutions to difference equations to 
be approximate. This is the result of the fact 
that, historically, calculus came before fast 
digital computers and physicists described the 
physical world by continuous models. Even so, 
they have been forced to use quantum, or discrete 
models in some areas. The test of a mathematical 
model of the physical world is to compare calcula- 
tions with measurements of the physical world. It 
is quite possible that difference equations will 
give as good agreement as differential equations. 
Then the continuous solution to differential 
equations would Justly be called an approximation. 

Translators 

An engineer who has been thoroughly bitten by 
the computer bug will want the Simulation Robot to 
understand plain English. In computer Jargon, 
this means that the Simulation Robot must include 
a language translator to go from user-oriented 
language to machine -oriented language. The engi- 
neer would like to strap his creation to the 
flight table and tell the Simulation Robot, “This 
is supposed to work in X environment and accom- 
plish y. If it does not work, tell me why not.” 

In order to translate this, the Simulation Robot 
must have self-consciousness, that is, it must 
know the types of things it can do. Here arises 
the first problem of translation; the Simulation 
Robot must be told by someone what it is and how 
to use the information. The Simulation Robot at 
NOTS is one of a kind and the same is true for the 
others presently in operation. No general-purpose 
ones seem to be envisioned for the near future. 

This means that a translator will have to be 
special for each Simulation Robot. An excessive 



amount of labor would be required for one to be 
written single-handed; it is to be hoped that a 
user*s group will eventually be formed. In the 
meantime, existing translators can be used for the 
digital equipment and the use of digital programs 
to help in the setup of analog computers can be 
watphed with Interest. Then, ingenuity will be 
needed in using these aids to put together a speci- 
fied environment for the Test Robot and in In- 
terpreting what happens, with perhaps help from 
the digital computer in tabulating results. In 
the meantime, it may be possible to plan a trans- 
lator with general capability. 
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THE AUTOMATIC DETERMINATION OP HUMAN AND OTHER SYSTEM PARAMETERS 
by T. F. Potts, G. N. Ornstein, and A. B. Clymer 
North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


Automatic computer methods for the aetermination 
of system parameters from dynamic test data e.g., 
those of Meissinger, Leondes, Margolis, Graupe, 
Turner, and the authors, are reviewed and 
compared at length. 

Two applications of a method of steepest descent 
(on the absolute magnitude of the system-equation- 
satisfaction error) are reported. In the first, 
simultaneous automatic analog determination of 
four coeffcients in a hiiman response equation 
(transfer function) was accomplished. The second 
application of the technique was in an analog 
determination of aerodynamic coefficients from 
simulated flight test data. 

The paper is concluded by a brief discussion of a 
broad range of potential applications of methods 
for determination of the parameter values 
required for computer simulation of human 
systems, other biological systems, socio-economic 
systems, and physical systems of concern in 
science and engineering. 

Introduction 

The class of problem addressed in this paper is 
that of determining the parameters of any given 
dynamic system by automatic methods on an analog 
or digital computer. In Section I, this class of 
problem is defined and discussed in relation to 
certain other important problems. In Section II 
many methods of solution are described and 
compared. Section III presents the method of 
steepest descent on the absolute magnitude of the 
error in satisfying the system equation. Two 
specific applications are presented in Sections 
IV and V. The paper is concluded in Section VI 
with a brief look at the benefits to science and 
technology which should result from further 
applications. 

I. The Problem Of Parameter Determination 

A simple instance of the parameter determination 
problem is that of finding some of the a 
coefficients in a linear equation 

'Z = (0 

L 

given at least a sufficient amount of experimental 
data concerning the variables and given the 

other coefficients Ci . One of the variables 
might be a forcing function. Other variables 
might be successive derivatives of a dependent 
variable, or values of a dependent variable at 
successively delayed times. However, the 
symmetry in equation (1) admits a dual interpre- 
tation, so that the forcing function might be 
among the unknowns. 


The foregoing problem is readily generalized. 

For example, the system equation need noT/ be 
linear; the system might require several 
equations for its description; the equations 
might contain unknown exponents and other 
constants as well as coefficients; and, moreover, 
the unknown parametiers might not be constants. 

As will be discussed, however, nearly all of the 
methods which can solve the problem of equation 
(1) are theoretically capable of solving also 
these more general cases. 

The problem of system parameter determination may 
be contrasted with the solution of a given differ- 
ential equation, in which the coefficients and 
forcing function are known and in which the 
desired answer is the dependent variable as a 
function of the independent variable. In the 
parameter determination problem, on the other 
hand, one is usually given the system inputs and 
outputs and it is the set of system parameters 
which is desired. 

Thus the problem of parameter determination is 
closely related to the electrical problem of 
synthesis, given the inputs and outputs of a 
black box. Indeed, the problem of parameter 
determination is a special case of the problem 
of system equation synthesis, (mathematical model 
optimization) in which not even the form of the 
system equation is originally given but in which 
it shoula be possible an least to ascertain some 
of the parameters (particularly exponents) by 
dimensional analysis, etc. Herein, however, it 
will be supposed that uhere is only a single 
sysuem equation, that a reasonably valid form for 
the system equation is known, ana that time 
histones of the variables are given, it being 
required to determine only the system equation 
parameters. This situation arises often in 
science, engineering, operations research, etc. 

Parameter determination is allied also to a 
number of other important general problems in 
information processing, such as signal filtering, 
detection, recognition, and prediction. Indeed, 
the parameter-determination-problem concept may 
be a key to solution of these practical problems 
in maxiy specific instances. 

Another class of problems related to parameter 
determination is that of the calculus of varia- 
tions. In the calculus of variations the unknowns 
are functions and/or end conditions. If the 
unknown functions are regarded as being character- 
ized by a set of parameters, and if the unknown 
end conditions can be expressed in terms of 
parameters, then a problem in the calculus of 
variations can be recast as a problem in 
parameter determination. This possibility is 
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especially attractive if the unknown function is 
required to be nonanalytic (eg, comprised of 
straight segments, in some solution space, re- 
presenting aeiays, suaaen changes, limitations, 
am other irregularities not easily treated by 
the classical calculus of variations) . 

It will be readily seen that the common problem 
of "function separation” falls under the class of 
parameter determination problems. There arises 
often a need for analysis of a given function 
into a sum of terms of known type but with unknown 
coefficients, exponents, etc. Examples of this 
function separation problem are radiochemical 
analysis of a mixture by identification of the 
half-lives of the constituents, determination of 
chemical kinetic functions within measurea time 
histones of concentrations, separation of the 
normal modes in a dynamic structural response, 
etc. 

The classical approach to the determination of 
system parameters was to devise a set of special 
experimental conditions which would isolate each 
parameter for direct measurement, all others 
being in terms contrived to be zero. Since this 
is not always feasible, the approach has been 
extended in many instances to the simultaneous 
determination of two parameters by indirect 
measurement, such as the measurement of natviral 
frequency and damping ratio of a second order 
system in order to determine two of the three 
coefficients in the system equation. 

Methods which determine at most one or two 
parameter values per experiment are excessively 
expensive and time consuming if the cost per test 
is high. Moreover, these methods are subject to 
error due to imperfect nulling of unwanted terms. 

A further difficulty is that closed-form 
solutions are not always available for use in the 
indirect methods of determining coefficients in a 
differential equation. 

It is evident, then, that there has been need for 
methods which would permit simultaneous deter- 
mination of many or all parameters of a system 
from a single dynamic experiment. Many such 
methods have been developed in the past few years 
and will be described below. These methods offer 
an optimization of testing and data reduction for 
minimum total cost. 

II. MethoQs For Parameter Determination 
Explicit Methods 

The most readily unaerstandable method of para- 
meter determination is that of wlting the system 
equation with variables evaluated at as many 
times as there are unknown parameters and then 
solving the resulting equations as a simultaneous 
set for the parameters. In the case of equation 
(l), for example, the simultaneous equations to 
be solved are: 


Where the tj are times at which data for the 
are given, and where some of the C£ are the un- 
known parameters. 

If the unknown Cj^ are functions of time, tne 
process can be repeated with staggered sets of 
equations. This process lends itself well to a 
digital computer, and it is especially appropri- 
ate if the given data are sampled rather than 
continuous functions of time. The sampling could 
be either periodic or in accordance with some 
criterion relating to the derivatives of the 
variables or to the highest significant frequency 
in the specurum of the forcing function. If the 
sampling interval is too short, the matrix is 
ill-conditioned, thus rendering the answers 
subject to large error due to amplified roundoff. 
On the other hand, if the sampling interval is 
too long, the higher frequency variations in the 
desired parameters will not be resolved. An 
unpublished preliminary investigation of this 
method on an operational analog computer was 
conducted in July I960, by W. C. Pranke, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Columbus Division, 
using circuits controlled by a clock circuit to 
yield solutions of 3 x 3 matrices staggered in 
time. 

One of the shortcomings of the foregoing sampled 
matrix method is that it utilizes only sampled 
data. This is wasteful of information if the 
variables are known as continuous functions of 
time, as is the case in most dynamic experiments. 
Moreover, the sampled data used will yield 
erroneous results if an appreciable amount of 
noise is present in the measurements, since every 
datum is in an essential role. Accordingly, it 
would be desirable to use a method which employs 
a redundant amount of data, such as would be in 
short-term running averages instead of instan- 
taneous data. 

Redundant data can be made to yield exactly as 
mar^ equations as there are unknowns even in 
methods of running regression analysis, such as 
"dynamic least squares”. This method was in- 
vestigated by one of the authors^ in 1957-58 and 
has been applied widely^. In the application of 
the method of dynamic least squares it is 
necessary to choose the sampling interval and the 
number of samples in such a way that errors of 
measurement are smoothed out without causing loss 
of the higher frequencies in the desired para- 
meters. One of the difficulties in the method of 
dynamic least squares is that the normal equations 
being often nonlinear, may be troublesome to 
solve quickly and hence economically. 

Another method for obtaining as mar^r equations as 
there are unknown parameters is to differentiate 
analytically the system equation successively as 
many times as necessary. This possibility is not 
known to have been investigated, possibly because 
it would often require differentiation of noisy 
experimental data. 
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The use of as many sets of narrow-band filters 
as there are unknown parameters is another con- 
ceivable method using simultaneous equations. 

This method would fail in the case of a highly 
nonlinear system, since each discrete input fre- 
quency could excite a wide spectrum of discrete 
output frequencies. 

It is often possible to use filters alone for 
parameter determination. An example is the case 
of the separation of dynamic structural response 
at a point into damped sinusoidal functions of 
time whose frequencies and damping ratios can be 
measured directly^. 

Another explicit method is cross-correlation, 
which is especially useful^ when the system is 
represented in terms of a set of weights on 
successively delayed values of the forcing 
function^’^ instead of in terms of an equation. 

The classical statistical methods of multivariate 
regression analysis, factor analysis, multiple 
correlation analysis, etc., can be used for para- 
meter determination in the case of systems which 
can be described by algebraic equations. 
Statistical methods developed by Albert^, 

Wilkie y and others, have application in para- 
meter determination and related problems. 

Linear systems lend themselves to a variety of 
special methods. One which is in very common use 
in the process and control industries is the cal- 
culation of system equation coefficients from the 
break points and slopes of a Bode plot (log of 
amplitude response vs log of frequency of 
excitation) . This method is suited to automation 
on a digital computer. Such automation is often 
facilitated by the fact that a suitable system 
model can be of a much lower order than the 
system itself (at least under certain conditions. 


on the computer, a method which has been widely 
used^^. As automated, however, it can determine 
only one parameter per equation (i.e., per 
dependent variable) per run. 

A related method is "implicit synthesis"^ in 
which a desired parameter is adjusted automatic- 
ally to minimize the instantaneous error in the 
dependent variable. Among the interesting 
applications of implicit synthesis which have been 
made are the determination of lift coefficient 
during transient stall, aircraft-tire friction 
during landing, and nuclear reactor parameters. 
Implicit synthesis yields, in general, only one 
parameter per equation. However, W. C. Pranke 
(in an unpublished study) has shown that under 
certain conditions it is possible to obtain a 
second parameter simultaneously by letting it be 
adjusted automatically to minimize the instan- 
taneous error in the rate of change of the 
dependent variable. 


The first published implicit nonrandom iterative 
method known to the authors which is capable of 
yielding several parameters at once per equation 
is one due to Keissinger^^. It is basically 
steepest descent on an integral of the square of 
the error in the dependent variable. It has the 
disadvantage that it requires the use of 
auxiliary differential equations. It has been 
applied, nevertheless, to. a number of problems 
including adaptive servos'^ ^ ^ 


One of the characteristics of all of the foregoing 
implicit methods of parameter determination is 
that they contain a mathematical model of the 
system, which has been called a "learning model" 
since it "learns” the correct parameter values. 

The learning model generates continually a tenta- 
tive value of the dependent variable for compari- 
son with experimental data. 


Implicit Methods 

Ihe foregoing methods yield a direct solution for 
the unknown parameters. In contrast, the methods 
to be discussed next involve an iterative or 
continuous approach to the desired parameters. 

As long as there have been analog computers they 
have been used in a trial-and-error process to 
match experimental results and thereby to deter- 
mine system parameters. The published 
applications which have been made of this manual 
tentation method are far too numerous to list. 

It is laborious, and it is subject to errors of 
human judgment. Therefore an automatic and 
objective method would be much to be preferred. 

A simple and more objective method is to let the 
computer determine the mean-squared error of fit 
of the computer-generated dependent variable and 
the given time history of the dependent variable. 
By judicious adjustment of the unknown parameters 
it is possible to minimize the mean-squared error. 
This process can be automated by closing the loop 


Automatic determination of parameters can be 
accomplished also by steepest descent on some 
even function of the error in satisfaction of the 
system equation. This class of methods has been 
investigated and applied by Graupe^^ and indepen- 
dently by the authors in unpublished work during 
i960. Some of the earlier specific applications 
of methods in this class have been discussed by 
Turner^ and Levine^"^. It is this class of 
methods with which Sections III-V are concerned. 

The authors* studies of steepest descent on 
equation error began in March I960 with the 
concept that an excessively large value for a 
coefficient in the learning model would cause tne 
"signature” of the faulty term to show up in the 
equation error. Then one would expect the 
quantity J. ^ 'to have a positive 

t 4 ” 

value, where '£ is the error in the system equa- 
tion. A term in the system equation having a 
correct value for its coefficient would give a 
small or zero value for the above quantity. 
Therefore this quantity could be used as a 
measure of the rate at which the coefficient of 



Xj should be reduced between runs in an iterative 
procedure* It was recognized that a continuous 
correction could be obtained by using a running 
integral over a finite period or by using the 
output of a first order lag circuit instead of 
the above quantity. The latter possibility was 
investigated on an analog computer in June I960 
in the case of a third order system equation and 
was found to be successful in driving out good 
values of all four coefficients in five seconds. 

It was found, moreover, that the lag circuit had 
little effect, equally satisfactory performance 
being obtained without it, V/ithout the lag 
circuit this method is simply steepest descent on 
the square of the equation error, as was recogniz- 
ed after the authors had seen Meissinger*s 
paper^^ , 

Noting, in continuous steepest descent on the 
square of the equation error, that the rate of 
convergence to the answer became progressively 
slower in the maxmer of a decaying exponential, 
the authors, tried the scheme of sampling and 
holding new values of the variables whenever the 
equation error had been reduced to a prescribed 
level. This gave improved convergence. 

Next it was noted that the multipliers were act- 
ing essentially only as sign changers, so they 
were replaced with relay-amplifier sign changers, 
which converted the method to steepest descent on 
the absolute magnitude of the equation error. At 
about this time (September I960) Graupe’s pre- 
prints^ was sent to the authors for discussion. 

Independently, Graupe starting with implicit 
synthesis, had been investigating several of the 
same methods and applying them to nonlinear 
problems. His example problems were solved by 
his methods with time constants ranging from 6 
secs, down to as little as 0,1 sec. He developed 
also more general methods of steep descent, one 
of which subsumes all methods of continuous steep 
descent on an even function of the equation error. 
Graupe studied also the case of a system described 
by more than one system equation. One of Graupe ‘s 
more interesting remarks is that steepest descent 
can be used for the determination of the highest 
derivative in a differential equation in which 
the highest derivative cannot conveniently be 
isolated analyiiically for explicit calculation 
and successive integration. 

It is instructive to note relationships among the 
methods discussed above and with certain other 
methods. For example, it has been shown in un^ 
published analyses by B. J, Miller, North American 
Aviation, Inc., .Columbus Division, that an analog 
circuit ‘for implicit synthesis is in some cases 
identical with that for steepest descent on a 
function of the system equation error. 

Linear programming is closely related to parameter 
determination. ^ performed on an operational 
analog computerto, linear programming is simply 
steepest descent (or ascent) on an "objective 
function" of the parameters c^, id.th the 


complication that there are in general some con- 
straints on the parameters. If the objective 
function is nonlinear, the same approach is 
applicable. Even time- varying constraints can be 
handled, thus permitting solution of a class of 
problems in dynamic programming. Thinking of the 
solution of a linear programming problem as being 
the optimum set of values of the parameters of an 
"operating system" (as distinguished from a 
"hardware system"), one can then conceive by 
analogy that steepest descent can be applied to 
the optimization of the parameters of a hardware 
system. This possibility has been pointed out by 
Meissinger^"^ and has been applied by Margolis and 
Leondesl3,14, thus establishing a close relation- 
ship between parameter determination methods and 
the "optimizers" which are being developed for 
process control systems-^^"*^'^. 

There is no particular virtue in steepest descent 
as such. What is really desired is to move as 
rapidly as possible in error-parameter space in 
the direction of the answer rather than merely in 
the steepest direction. It is interesting to note 
that the long-term average of the instantaneous 
steepest directions is the direction to the 
answer. Accordingly, it might be advantageous to 
employ incremental descents in averaged directions, 
or continuous descent in the running average 
direction, rather than steepest descent. In the 
latter case, if the running average is weighted 
in an exponentially decaying manner with time 
measured backwards from the present, one has the 
method mentioned earlier as involving a first 
order lag circuit. These possibilities have not 
been investigated by the authors. 

The following section presents a general exposi- 
tion of the method of continuous steepest 
descent on the absolute magnitude of the error in 
satisfying the system equation. This method is 
that utilized in the application of Sections IV 
and V. 


Ill, A Parameter Determining Technique 

Consider the linear differential equation 

+ =F(t)+b,Fct) + --V (3) 

where the coefficients are not necessarily con- 
stants, but may be functions of time and/or of x, 
F(t) or their derivatives, A method for deter- 
mining the coefficients aj^^j is sought — a method 
requiring only that F(t) and x(t) be given. 


First, let a^^ and bcj represent the computed 
values of coefficients aj_ and bj, respectively, 
at any time t. Them define, the equation error 

{jigw at any time t, the specified Vi^lues of X, X, 
X, ..., X, F(t), F(t), f(t), .,,, F(t) define an 
dimensional hyper surf ace given by 
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where € and the and are the coordinates 
of a running point in the m+nf2 dimensional error- 
parameter space. Further, the hyperplane £ =0 
(of dimension m+nfl) is tangent to this hyper- 
surface along some hyperplane (of dimension m+n) 
within € =0. Thus the point of intersection of 
all tangency locus hyperplanes of dimension m+n 
in £ =0 (as the hypersurface moves and deforms 
in time) is sought. The coordinates of that 
point will be (a^, , ...a^, b;j , ... and 

£(=0)). 


Ve now proceed to find the required point of 
intersection. Form the slopes in the error- 
parameter hyperspace as follows? 

. X 
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Thus one may, considering these slopes, drive the 
running point "downhill" along the path of 
steepest descent toward the nearest set of values 
of the parameters for which the absolute value of 
the error is minimum (zero) . Specifically, if 
the projection of the running point into the ^ 

= 0 hyperplane is made to move along the normal 
to the tangency locus hyperplane (of dimension 
m+n) and toward the latter hyperplane, a uniform 
convergence toward (sq, a^, ..., am, bq, b2, 
bjj) is assured, since when the running 
point has reached the tangency locus hyperplane 
it is closer to the point of intersection than 
it was when it started. Thus rates of correction 
to the parameters may be specified for descent 
in the steepest direction by 'choosing them to be 
proportional to the slopes of the hypersurface 
in the coordinate directions; 

ico = x 


bci 


''■iti’' 


(8) 


bc«= 'G- -ffi- Ftt) 

where G is a large number (gain) , 

Ebcample 


Consider the equation 

= F(t> O) 

We seek to determine Sq and a^ where F(t), x(t), 
and 5:(t) are known. 


First, define the system equation satisfaction 
error. 


f = a-co X + ic, X -F(t) (lo) 


where a^o and are the computed values of the 
coefficients. Now geometrically (see Figure l) 

l£l = I ^co X -V I X — F(;t) I (^0 

represents a surface opening upward from the aQa^ 
plane. This surface is tangent to the plane in 
the line A given by 

eico X X - Pet) = o (^^) 


whence the slopes of the surface along the a^Q 
and axes (i . e . , the components of the 
gradient vector) are 


^ l€l ^ ^ 

^ ckc, 1^1 


- X 


•X 


(«3) 
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If the coordinates of the running point are driven 
at rates proportional to the negatives of these 
slopes, the running point moves toward the line A 
along a path normal to that line. As the values 
of X, X, and F change with time the tangent line 
will rotate about some fixed point having 
coordinates (a^, a^^) . The running point, however, 
will converge uniformly upon the (aQ, a^) position 
as noted above. 


IV. Application Of The Method To 
Determination Of 
Human Coefficients 


Background 

One area of application of the above described 
technique arises in the determination of an 
equation representing the human operator as a 
control element'^^. This area has been investiga- 
ted in the past by utilization of classical 
engineering (control system) techniques. The 
techniques used range from analytic transfer 
function and cross-spectrum approaches (24-28) to 
the simulation approach involving the use of 
electronic computers (29-31) • A recent report by 
McRuer and Krendel-^'^ presents an excellent review 
of studies in which these various techniques ha've 
been applied. All of these techniques seek to 
express the output of the human operator as a 
function of input to him. 

One factor which has become quite apparent is that 
none of these techniques permits the rapid and 
efficient determination of parametric values for a 
human transfer function. For example, the 
describing function and quasi-linear models re- 
quire at least a cross- spectrum analysis and 
computerized mathemati cal/ statist! cal programs. 
Even the simulation technique as developed at the 
Goodyear Aircraft Co. ’ involves a process of 
successive iteration in order to match simulated 
human output to actual human output. The only 
application of the simulation approach in which 
an attempt was made to estimate automatically the 
human transfer function parametric values was in 
the work of Fuchs Fuchs was successful in 



automatically estimating, one at a time, the co- 
efficients of a second order linear differential 
equation representing part of a human transfer 
function. All remaining values of the coeffici- 
ents were required to be pre-specified. 

The application to be discussed involves the 
simultaneous determination of four coefficients 
in a human transfer function. The technique 
described in Section III was employed in two 
experiments involving the human operator as a 
controller in a complex servo loop. Specifically, 
variations in the values of the human transfer 
function parameters were determined as a function 
of known sets of system characteristics. The 
first experiment treated the influence of display 
quickening upon the parameters of the human 
response equation, while the second experiment 
treated the influence of damping upon these 
parameters . 


The equation form chosen for the human transfer 
function was 


HTF 


If a. » q 
b c s -td s* 


( 15 ) 


where a, b, c, and d were the coefficients to be 
determined. This is the linear component of the 
quasi-linear model exercised by McRuer and 
Krendel. 


Apparatus 

A block diagram of the entire system apparatus is 
presented in Figure isJ. For descriptive purposes, 
three major elements may be recognized. First, 
there is the tracking device. Involved here are 
display and control hardware and the various 
elements needed to produce an input signal, per- 
form proper operations upon the control stick 
output, and present an error signal to the 
subject. Second, there is what shall be termed 
the synthesizing circuit, which performs the 
determination of the coefficients in the human 
response equation. Third, .there is a circuit 
which comprises the simulation of a human transfer 
function which was used in evaluating the 
synthesizing circuit. 


obtained will contain contributions from the 
control element. These can easily be removed if 
the control element transfer function is known. 

Reliability and Validity of Coefficient 
Determination 

The reliability and validity of the determination 
of coefficients in an equation of the form of 
equation (15) was investigated. An analog circuit 
representing equation (15) and having controllable 
coefficients was placed in the overall network in 
a manner such that it could be substituted (aee 
Figure (2)} for the human operator. A series of 
runs was then made in which known (himian-like) 
values were set into the ’’manalog”, a circuit 
representing equation (15); and during these runs 
the synthesizing circuit determined the values of 
coefficients in its usual manner. Inasmuch as the 
circuit was found in pilot studies to require 
approximately 30 sec. to converge to an asymptotic 
value for a human subject, runs were of 1.5 min. 
duration, the values of the coefficients being 
averaged over the last minute. Table I summarizes 
the results of this series of runs. It may be 
seen that the coefficient-determining circuitry 
did not produce precisely the defeired values of 
the coefficients — even though the true variability 
of any given coefficient was nil. The. observed 
variability over runs was attributed to the fact 
that the raanalog, which exhibits smoother perfor- 
mance than the human, did not uniformly reach 
final coefficient values during the one and one- 
half minute trial due to the fact that convergence 
rate is a function of the magnitude of the error 
signal and its derivatives which are randomly 
different over trials. 

Based upon this set of observations, an iterative 
procedure designed to circumvent the convergence 
problem was devised, as follows: after each trial 
the coefficients therein determined were set as 
initial conditions in the coefficient-determining 
circuits. This procedure was used effectively 
throughout all runs of the experiment. Table II 
presents the data for five sequential manalog runs 
using the iterative process. The coefficients are 
stable to within .001 after two iterations. 


Synthesizing Ci r cuit 

Figure 3 presents a block aiagram of an analog 
circuit designed to implement the human coeffici- 
ent determining technique. In the oescrxbed 
circuit there exists at any time t a set of values 
of ep(t), (9o(t),ft (t), e(t-.2), e(t-.2) and 
C (t) . Based upon these values a set of 
coefficients (a^, bj>, and d^,) is computed which 
puts the running point on the tangent hyperplane, 
thus driving £ toward zero. 

The system equation satisfaction error, is 
defined by 

f = foe OoM f Cc ejt) 

The 0.2 second delay was obtained from a second 
order Fade approximation. It will be noted that 
with the circuit as described, the coefficients 


The forcing function 6^(t) was randomly generated, 
which resulted in a forcing function rms which 
varied greatly from trial to trial. In order to 
standardize the forcing function input over 
subjects it was decided to average over four trials 
for each subject under each condition. This 
procedure resulted in an rms which, based upon a 
sample of 100 trials, varied hy a maximum factor 
of 1.3 over 25 blocks of four trials. This 
factor represents the ratio of the highest rms 
(based upon four randomly selected trials) to the 
lowest similarly based rms. The value 1.3 may be 
compared with a single trial maximum ratio value 
of 2.1. 

The reliability of the technique under the 
averaging procedure was determined by estimating 
the variance of each of the coefficients. Forty 



manalog trials were run with initial conditions 
in the coefficient determining circiiit set at the 
true values indicated in Table II. These trials 
were then averaged in groups of four. The result- 
ing ten sets of coefficients yielded standard 
deviations as follows: 

<rfo= .0005 ; ^^.ooor; <rcj=^.ooo4- 

The same data as described in the previous 
paragraph permit a comparison of average deter- 
mined value and true value. Coefficients a, b, 
c, and d when averaged over the forty trials were 
found to have values: .2008, .0507, .2504 and 
.003 respectively. 

General Experiment Design 

Serving as subjects were four male volunteers; 
two jet flight test pilots, one USAF-reserve jet 
pilot, and one non-pilot. Subjects were run 
individually in the tracking device previously 
described. 

Experimental trials were administered in blocks 
of five with about 90 sec. rest between trials. 
During the 90 sec. interval the various metrics 
were recorded, and the iterative initial condi- 
tions procedure discussed above was implemented. 
After each block of trials a rest of from 5-10 
min. occurred. 

Experiment I 


One of the major efforts to consider the human 
as a functional servo system is the work of 
Taylor et al. at the Naval Research Laboratory 
Perhaps the best statement of this approach 
appears in the now-classic paper by Birmingham 
and Taylor*^"^ wherein the approach is set forth as 
what they term a basic principle of control 
design. In essence, this principle states that, 
when designing man-machine control systems, man 
should be required to act no more complexly than 
does a simple amplifier. 


One application of the Birmingham and Taylor 
principle results in a system that is said to be 
quickened. Figure 4 presents two systems — one 
quickened, the other not quickened.. Specifically, 
system A is not quickened; the human views an 
error signal which is e = - 0o • system B, 

the^qiaickened system, the human views an error 
signal e = - 1 0*, ^ K^ Bo 3 

which is seen to contain derivative information. 
Thus the subject, when using a quickened display, 
is provided directly with derivative information. 

Now, according to the Birmingham and Taylor hypo- 
thesis, the quickened display should result in 
“better” performance because the human, when using 
such a display, is required to do less differen- 
tiating (rate estimation) — derivative information 
being already inherent in the displayed signal, e. 
If this were the case, the prediction would follow 
that the human response equation derived under 
conditions involving the use of a quickened 


display should show a weighting of the e term 
decreased from that obtained under conditions 
wherein an unquickened display was used. Further, 
it might also be predicted that the condition of 
Partial Quickening (l^ = 0,K2> 0 in Figure 4) 
should yield a weighting of e intermediate to 
those obtained under the No Quickening (K^ = 0, 

K2 = O) and Full Quickening (K]^^ K2>0) 

conditions. An experiment was performed to test 
these predictions. 

The general details of method were those discussed 
above. The non-zero values of the quickening 
coefficients were taken as = *5 and K2 = .25. 

No spring was attached to the control stick nor 
was the damper attached. Conditions were present- 
ed to subjects in a randomized order with the 
restriction that the No Quickening condition 
appeared first. 

The weights assigned to the e term df the human 
response equation under the three quickening 
(averaged over subjects) conditions are summarized 
in Figure 5. The differences between the No 
Quickening and Partial Qtiickening conditions, and 
between the No Quickening and Pull Quickening 
conditions are significant beyond the .01 level 
(t = 7.31 and 7.02, respectively, with 3 df). A 
similar examination of the other coefficients of 
the human response equation (see Equation 15) 
failed to reveal other differences of significance 
at this level. 

Experiment II 

VJhereas Experiment I treated display factors, this 
experiment is concerned id.th the effects upon the 
human response equation of variations in the 
amount of control stick damping. The rationale, 
however, derives as in Experiment I from the work 
of Birmingham and Taylor. Consider a system as 
in Figure 4A, each element having a given 
response equation. Suppose now that an additional 
integrator is placed in the system and located in 
the box labeled “control stick”. If the system 
without this addition tracks asymptotically at a 
given level of accuracy then the insertion of the 
integrator as described will require some change 
in one of the other system elements if the same 
level of tracking accuracy is to be maintained. 
Inasmuch as a damper on the control stick performs 
an integration, an experiment suggests itself 
wherein the mechanism remains unchanged and the 
control stick is changed varying its coeffici- 
ent of damping. Under these conditions the human 
is predicted to change his response equation so 
as to compensate for the inserted integration. 
Further, it is postulated that the amount of 
change in the human response equation will be 
related to the amount of damping inserted. Thus, 
three conditions are considered: No Damping, 

Light Damping, and Heavy Damping. 

As in Experiment I the general details of method 
were those discussed above. A nonquickened dis- 
play was utilized and both a spring and damper 
inserted. The spring constant was 1.2 lb. /deg. 



and the time constant of the damper was adjusted 
to the values 0.000, 0.05, and 0.28 sec. for the 
conditions No Damping, Light Damping, and Heavy 
Damping, respectively. The same subjects were 
utilized as in Experiment I, which was concluded 
before the start of the present experiment. The 
order of conditions was randomized over subjects. 

Figure 6 presents the weights assigned to the e 
term of the human response equation under the 
three conditions of damping. All intercondition 
differences are significant at beyond the .01 
level (t = 40.6, 16.8, 29.2 for No Damping vs. 
Heavy Damping, No Damping vs. Light Damping, and 
Light Damping vs. Heavy Damping, respectively, 
with 3 df ) . No comparisons across conditions 
were significant for the other coefficients of the 
human response equation. 

Summary of Anuli cation I 

This application demonstrated the utility of a 
technique for the automatic analog determination 
of human respbnse equation parameters. The 
technique has proven efficient and reliable, and 
provides meaningful metrics of performance. 

V. Application Of The Method 
To Determination Of 
Aerodynamic Coefficients 

Background 

Another promising application of the technique is 
in the area of automatic reduction of flight test 
data to aerodynamic coefficients. A great deal 
of effort has been expended on this problem in 
recent years, such as references 8 and 9, but 
there is still much room for improvement in the 
methods available for use. It is to be hoped 
that the application of the method described here- 
in will bring an improvement to the state-of-the- 
art. 

The tests were performed using simulated flight 
test data. The two degree-of- freedom constant- 
speed lift and pitch aircraft equations of motion 
were solved on the analog computer to provide 
simulated flight test time histories of pitch 
rate, angle of attack ana their first derivatives. 
These signals were operated on according to the 
above described technique to yield the aircraft 
dimensional stability coefficients. To obtain 
the usual non-dimensional aerodynamic coefficients 
only algebraic operations on the dimensional 
coefficients are required. 

Descriution of Apparatus and ^fethod 

A block diagram of the apparatus used is presented 
in Figure 7. The two equations representing the 
aircraft simulation are: 

9 i-MsB oc -*• MtH-OL = MSh -Sh (l7) 

0 -Lc^.oc - <k = LSh Sh ( 18 ) 

Ljj, represent the unknown 


coefficients to be determined. In this case, the 
form of the equations describing the system is 
known explicitly. Two system equation satisfac- 
tion errors can be formed, 

£, = M^-oc+ ~Msf,-£h 09 ) 


£, = 0 - -i-'sh Sh 


( 20 ) 


where the primes denote the computed values of the 
coefficients. Considering /S,/ and /Sj^/ to 
represent hypersurfaces, as in the previous dis- 
cussion, the components of the gradients can be 
written as 
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Thus, to drive the computed coefficients against 
the gradient, toward values yielding zero system 
equation satisfaction errors, the rates of change 
of the coefficients are taken to be 
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where G represents a fixed gain chosen experiment- 
ally for good convergence. 

Studies Performed 


The convergence of the coefficients was investi- 
gated under conditions wherein the coefficients 
were constants. Forcing function inputs to 
the horizontal stabilizer deflection, comprised 
sine, triangular and square waves of various 
frequencies and amplitudes, random noise of 
various power spectral densities, and combinations 
of random and periodic signals. 

Results 


Some general observations on the convergence of 
the computed coefficients when the true 
coefficients were all constant can be noted. The 
rate of convergence was found to be directly 
proportional to the amplitude of the forcing 
function and to the loop gain of the coefficient 
synthesizing loops. The noise level on the 
computed coefficients was also found to be 
proportional to these factors, but fortunately a 



good compromise could be reached here, such that 
an exponential convergence time constant of one 
second could be obtained with reasonable noise 
levels on the coefficients and with realistic 
horizontal stabilizer inputs. The ability of the 
systems to converge uniformly to the correct 
values of the constants was found to be a function 
of the power spectral density of the forcing 
function; in general, it was found that it was 
necessary to offset large amounts of low 
frequency power with large amounts of high fre- 
quency power to prevent the computed coefficients 
from tracking the forcing function waveform. 

Using periodic forcing function inputs, it was 
found that only one narrow frequency range gave 
good convergence of the coefficients. 

Using a forcing function input yielding an expon- 
ential convergence time constant of one second, 
the coefficients were allowed to converge to their 
correct values and then the M coefficient was 
instantaneously doubled. The corresponding 
computed coefficient assumed its new value in 
about one second, with only minor momentary dis- 
turbances to the other coefficients. 

Summary of Aonli cation II 

The results indicate that the technique shows 
promise for the automatic reduction of flight- 
test data to aerodynamic coefficient form. 

VI. Other Possible A-poli cations 

Other Annli cations to Human Simulation 

The determination of human ’’tracking-situation'* 
coefficients discussed above is clearly only one 
of the many possible instances of the application 
of automatic methods for human system parameter 
determination. These methods comprise a conven- 
ient preliminary to human simulation on a 
computer. Similarly automatic determination of 
the parameters of more elaborntegtheoretical 
models of the human operator^ would be 
desirable as a step toward development of control 
systems modeled after the human bv I’irst simulat- 
ing the human operator in detail'^^’'^ . 

In the field of human physiology there are still 
maj:^ homeostatic (regulatory) systems for whicn 
differential equatio;^ and parameters of desired 
accuracy are lacking^ , in spite of the 
nu]|rierous quantitative experimental studies and 
simulations already performed"^ Automatic 

parameter determination methods in conjunction 
with differential equations derived from theore- 
tical models should greatly expedite the 
realization of human physiology simulations 
involving several homeostatic systems and their 
interactions. 

One of the many possible practical applications 
of automatic methods to physiologj.cal parameter 
determination would be a device for use in operat- 
ing rooms to serve as a monitor to warn the 
anesthetist and/or surgeon in the event of 


significant changes in critical parameter values 
of a patient. A similar device might fipd appli- 
cation to pilots of future flight vehicles. 

Simulation of social, economic, ecological, 
industrial, demographic and political systems'^ 
is handicapped at present because of a lack of 
means for deriving the values of parameters from 
available data and because of the difficulty or 
impossibility of performing experiments designed 
to simplify parameter determination. Untold 
benefits await this vast field of applications of 
methods for automatic determination of parameters. 

Insofar as higher processes in the human brain 
may be better described by some as-yet-undeveloped 
branch of logic than ly mathematical equations the 
present techniques are not applicable. However, 
insofar as mathematical equations suffice, a new 
and powerful tool is available. 

Other Applications In Physical Science and 
Technology 

The determination of aerodynamic coefficients as 
discussed herein is merely illustrative of the 
possibilities for application of automatic 
methods for parameter determination in systems of 
concern in the physical sciences and in engineer- 
ing. A lengthy list of some of these possibilit- 
ies has been published previously.^ One may in 
addition note the possibility of determining the 
parameters ofj 

1. Equations for boundary layers, wakes, 
noise fields, etc., either as kinematic 
field descriptions alone or with 
physical constraints as imposed, e.g., 
by Lagrange’s equations. 

2. Transient aerodynamic functions 
occurring during transient stall, 

V/STOL maneuvers, etc. 

3. Theoretical models developed by 
operations research. 

4. Control strategies and other high- 
level heuristics and routines in 
computers of the future^^*". 

5. Living systems studied for the 
purpose of designing analogous 
engineering devices^^. 

6. Signal signature functions. 

7. Molecular structure as revealed 
by infrared spectra. 

VII. Conclusions 

1. The methods discussed herein afford the means 
for a revolution in the science of dynamic 
measurement. Instead of it being necessary 
to conduct numerous specialized test runs on 
a system, it is now sufficient to run only 
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one test (or certainly fewer tests than former- 
ly) in order to determine simultaneously all 
of the parameters of a system^. 

2. These methods should serve as a powerful 
stimulus to analog, digital, and hybrid 
computer simulation of systems of all kinds. 

The benefits of the computer simulations 
which will result may be readily appreciated. 

3. These methods have been demonstrated suffici- 
ently to justify the investment of research 
in further efforts to seek and develop 
improved methods for parameter determination, 
for the design of dynamic experiments, and 
for system equation determination in general. 
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TABLE I 


VALUES OF COEFFICIENTS DETERMINED 
IN MANALOG RUNS HAVING NO ACTUAL 
TRIAL-TO-TRIAL VARIABILITY 


Trial 

Coefficient 

a 

b 

c 

d 

1 

+.0473 

+.0436 

+.2787 

-.0075 

2 

+ .0615 

+ .0547 

+.2801 

+ .0059 

3 

+.0572 

+.0380 

+.2781 

-.0102 

4 

+.0575 

+ .0475 

+.2715 

-.0062 

5 

+.0544 

+.0337 

+.2762 

-.0133 

6 

+.0593 

+.0465 

+ .2813 

-.0030 

7 

+.0557 

+ .0539 

+.2819 

-.0002 

8 

+.0500 

+.0420 

+.2740 

-.0032 

9 

+.0432 

+.0529 

+.2757 

-.0044 

10 

+.0614 

+.0465 

+.2829 

-.0109 

Average 

+.0550 

+.0459 

+.2770 

-.0053 

True 





Value 

+ .0600 

+.0500 

+.2800 

+.0010 


TABLE II 


COSFFICISi^JTS DETSRT'ttNED USING 
ITERATIVE INITIAX CONDITIONS PROCEDURE 


Trial 

Coefficient 

a 

b 

c 

d 

1 

+.1040 

+ .0402 

+.2077 

-.0157 

2 

+.1815 

+.0471 

+.2405 

-.0033 

3 

+.1982 

+.0499 

+.2474 

+.0012 

4 

+.2023 

+.0498 

+.2486 

+.0014 

5 

+.2011 

+.0492 

+.2480 

+.0012 

True 





Value 

+.2000 

+.0500 

+.2500 

+.0010 
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Figure 3 Block Diagram of Coefficient Determining Circuit 



^ U nqui ckened Sy s t em 



B. Quickened System 


Figure 4 Example of a Quickened and of an Unquickened System 
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